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M Because of steadily rising production costs, sub- 
scription rates for The Labour Gazette will be in- 
creased, beginning with this issue. The magazine’s sell- 
ing price has been the same since January 1962. 


The new rates are as follows: (Canada) single copy, 60¢; 
1 year, $5; 3 years, $10; (Foreign) single copy, 75¢; 1 
year, $7; 3 years, $15. 


The price of bound volumes in Canada will be $7.50; 
for subscribers in other countries, it will be $10. 


@ Some 200 students in administration from Laval 
University, Québec City, as well as about 60 personnel 
managers from the public and private sectors, met for a 
seminar in October, at the request of a group of students 
aiming at a degree in administration. They met to 
analyze in a very concrete and practical way the needs 
of employers and the problems of job seekers. 


In view of the competitive situation which increases 
proportionately to the number of graduates, it was 
stated that a great number of students are compelled to 
disregard their own desires and even their specialties 
and be satisfied with any job. It was agreed that a vital 
problem was the very idea of the job interview which 
determines the fate of an individual in a few minutes. 
Although it is generally admitted that an applicant 
must prepare himself for an interview, the fact remains 
that job descriptions generally presented to the appli- 
cant are often too vague. 


Students stressed the point that firms are reluctant to 
accept change, while personnel managers emphasized 
the need for new employees to accept job mobility and 
to visualize things in a general way, which at any rate 
increases their potential for adaptability. 


@ Herbert Gargrave of Toronto has been appointed 
an ombudsman to deal with inquiries and complaints 
union members directly under the jurisdiction of the ( 
nadian Labour Congress. The appointment of an 
budsman is in line with the recommendation of a Co 
mission on Constitution and Structure which has be 
examining CLC operations for several years. T 
proposal was also approved at the CLC’s 1970 conve 
tion. 4 

| 

2 
Mr. Gargrave, 65, was formerly an official of the Unit 
Steelworkers. He was for a time secretary of the Int 
national Brotherhood of Painters, and in 1935 became 
full-time officer of the CCF. He was elected a memb 
of the British Columbia Legislature in 1941 and held 
seat until 1949. 


In 1949, he joined the staff of the United Steelworke 
and was active in many important campaigns by th 
union in B.C. before being transferred to Ontario 
1952. Two years later he joined the Steelworkers distr 
office staff serving as a trouble shooter and specializi 
in arbitration and negotiations. He is now a member 
the Ontario Labour-Management Arbitration Cor 
mittee, having retired from the Steelworkers staff le 
year. 


While Mr. Gargrave’s services are automatically ava 
able to members of unions directly chartered by tl 
CLC, and the delegates of labour councils and provi 
cial federations, the CLC constitution does not exter 
to provide such authority with regard to the membe 
ship of affiliated unions. These unions may, howeve 
come under the ombudsman plan on a voluntary basis 





The ombudsman will receive inquiries concerning t 
rights of members covered by the plan and advise the 
on the procedures open to them. He may also recei 
complaints, conduct investigations, hold hearings; an 
if he decides the complaint warrants it, issue a report 
his findings. Where his decision favours the comple 
nant he may order such remedies as he considers wa 
ranted. Based on his experience in handling complain 
he may also recommend constitutional changes. He} 
required to submit an annual report on cases he h. 
handled, including comments or recommendations. B 
yond these provisions the ombudsman has authority, 
his recommendations on grievances are not acted « 
within 30 days after his report has been submitted 

the parties concerned, to publicize any decision, awar 
or other finding. | 
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Canada’s second Union-Industries Show attracted 
ore than 89,000 persons to about 85 displays by unions, 
ympanies and government departments and agencies at 
e Western Fair grounds in London, Ont. during its 5- 
iy run in October. The first union-industries show was 
eld in Kitchener, Ont. in October 1970. The 1971 show 
as opened by Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey. The 
m of the show was to display some of the accom- 
lishments that labour and management have achieved 
y working together and for the public to see and learn 
pout products and services produced by union mem- 
ers and their employers. The show was sponsored by 
e Canadian Labour Congress. 
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M@ Carl H. Goldenberg, Q.C., 64, Montreal labour 
mediator and constitutional adviser to Prime Minister 
Trudeau, was named to the Senate in November. Gold- 
enberg is reported to have said that Senate committee 
work in labour relations, constitutional problems or mu- 
nicipal affairs would interest him. He has been success- 
fully mediating labour disputes since 1936 when he set- 
tled a conflict between Montreal news vendors and City 
Hall a few days after being asked to intervene. And also 
in 1936, he was retained by the Dominion Conference 
of Mayors as an economic adviser to present a brief to 
Ottawa on the impact of the Depression relief on mu- 
nicipal finances. Goldenberg also has the distinction of 
having attended more federal-provincial conferences 
than anyone else in Canada, having been present at ev- 
ery one since 1950. He went to a federal-provincial con- 
ference in 1960 as the adviser to two provinces—New- 
foundland and New Brunswick. 


The newly appointed senator graduated from McGill 
with the gold medal in economics in 1928 and then 
went on to take an M.A. in economics and a degree in 
law. Since then he has received honorary degrees from 
the University of Toronto, McGill, and the University 
of Montreal, and is presently on the board of McGill 
governors. Senator Goldenberg said that he planned to 
spend “as much time as necessary” in Ottawa to carry 
out his Senate duties, but he did not intend to discon- 
tinue his activities as a labour mediator. 


@ The Labour College of Canada is in urgent need of 
help from the labour movement, according to Bert Hep- 
worth, Director of the Canadian Labour Congress edu- 
cation department. Hepworth, who is also Registrar and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the College, explained that while 
the costs of maintaining the College keep going up, the 
initial enthusiasm shown by the unions supporting the 
College has in some cases been decreasing, leaving the 
College increasingly dependent on supporters outside 
the labour movement. 


“If the present trend continues, the preponderance of 
support by way of donations will be from outside the la- 
bour movement,” he warned. “‘The responsibility of the 
labour movement is real and serious.” He said that all 
unionists have a stake in the College and asked that 
unions, locals, federations and labour councils come to 
the aid of the College by sending generous donations; 
making sure that all union members know about the 
College; encouraging members to apply for the 1972 
residential program (deadline for applications is Jan. 
31, 1972) and the correspondence course; and generally 
by being a booster of the institution. 


Further information on the College and on how to help 
or how to attend can be obtained from Mr. Hepworth, 
c/o the Canadian Labour Congress, 100 Argyle Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, or directly from the college office, 762 
Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 110. 


Although the number of scholarships and bursaries pro- 
vided by unions, federations, labour councils and gOov- 
ernments has increased during the past few years, the 
College must still provide some financial support for 
those successful applicants who cannot otherwise fund 
themselves, as well as continue its day-to-day oper- 
ations, Hepworth explained. 


He announced also the creation of a small task force 
composed of members of the board of governors and of 
the College alumni, to evaluate past progress and to 
make recommendations for the future. “However, fu- 
ture orientation and success of the College depends to a 
great extent upon the union support we receive,” he 
said. “In the meantime, the labour movement can take 
solid satisfaction from the fact that the College program 
has enabled its graduates to become more capable and 
active in the labour, community and political life of the 
country.” 





J. L. MacDougall 





@ J. Lorne MacDougall, Chief Executive Officer ¢ 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, has retired. Mai 
Dougall, a graduate in political science, economics an! 
history from Queen’s University, joined the Canada Di 
partment of Labour in January 1936, and in April ¢ 
that year was posted to Winnipeg, Man., as District Sv 
pervisor of the Government Annuities Branch. Durin 
his pre-university days he was a newspaper reporter i 
Barrie, Ont., and later, during his four years at unive! 
sity, he was Editor of “The Queen’s Review,” a month | 
alumni magazine. 

| 


At the outbreak of World War II MacDougall was aj| 
pointed Conciliation Officer and Wage Investigatc 
with related duties covering Manitoba, Saskatchewa! 
and Northwestern Ontario. He was posted to Ottawa i 
1942 with the Industrial Relations Branch, and serve! 
on the National War Labour Board, the Wartime Le 
bour Relations Board, and, after 1948, the Canada Lz 
bour Relations Board. In December 1953, he becam! 
secretary of the Board serving as Canadian Gover 
ment representative on the Building, Civil Engineerin 
and Public Works Committee of the International Le! 
bour Organization. He was appointed Chief Executiv 
Officer of the Canada Labour Relations Board in Ma 
1966. 
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One-parent families in Canada don’t want to be re- 
ded as social oddities or “problem families.” They 
t Canadians to recognize that they are a type of fam- 
subject to all the social pressures that beset the two- 
ent family today, but much more vulnerable to these 
ssures because of stigma and the lack of services 
ly related to their needs. This is a major conclusion in 
ewly released report, The One-Parent Family, from 
Canadian Council on Social Development. The 167- 
ge report was prepared from interviews during the 
ing and summer of 1971 with 113 heads of one-par- 
families and 44 agencies serving them. 


uben Baetz, Executive Director of the Council, em- 
asizes that one-parent families, which account for 9 
r cent of all Canadian families, have the usual prob- 

s of many two-parent families with children today— 
dequate community social services, high rents, sub- 
ndard and scarce housing, few employment opportu- 
ies when a parent must work, low wages and social 
istance rates—but these problems are compounded 
‘the fact of simply being a one-parent family. “And 
r the large number of families who must rely on social 
sistance, particularly those headed by women alone, 
ere is the added stigma of being on welfare,” he says. 
Jur report points up once again,” Mr. Baetz adds, 
hat one-parent families are the same as most families: 
ey do not want to exist on handouts; they want an op- 
yrtunity, and have the talents if given the opportunity, 
participate fully in their communities . . .” 


ollowing, in summary, are some of the principal rec- 
nmendations of the report: There should be contin- 
sus study and experiment on the problem of providing 
guaranteed annual income for every Canadian, one- 
arent families headed by women being an appropriate 
‘oup for which to implgment an experimental pro- 
am. Rates of social assistance should be under contin- 
ous review and readjustment to relate them to cost-of- 
ving levels and nutrition standards. There should be 
ll recognition that job training should lead to jobs that 
re actually available. Women who are sole parents 
10uld be free to choose between remaining at home on 
cial assistance or joining the labour force. In either 
ise they should be able to upgrade their competence 
nd have access to community services to help them 
ury on. In awarding custody to separated parents, 
lore attention should be given to the welfare of the 
uldren. 


ganizations of sole parents and other community 
roups should apply continuous pressure on all levels of 
overnment to provide low-cost housing in a volume 
iat will more closely match the evident need. Day care 
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should be available, as a right, to all families and chil- 
dren, and provision of day care should be public re- 
sponsibility. Homemaker services should be a part of 
the basic network of social services in a community and 
available to all who need them. Canadians should assist 
in the expansion of specialized community services such 
as Big Brothers and Big Sisters. Because among women 
who are sole parents there are many whose incomes are 
so low that they cannot afford travel or recreation, there 
should be support for community organizations that are 
able to provide holiday services to mothers, as well as to 
children. Community services should be organized to 
take better account of the needs of one-parent families— 
hours of operation of some of these services, for ex- 
ample, seem geared solely to two-parent families. Com- 
munity resources should provide appropriate coun- 
selling and other services to newly separated parents. 


M@ The U.S. Senate is currently studying a bill that 
could have a serious impact on the Québec economy. It 
is a bill tabled by Senator Muskie from Maine, which if 
passed would require a worker to have a permanent 
residence in the U.S.A. as a condition of his employ- 
ment. This bill would affect approximately 8,700 work- 
ers from Southeastern Québec and would be fatal to 
several municipalities on the Maine border, from Lac 
Mégantic to the limits of New Brunswick. Of the 8,700 
workers concerned, there are 4,000 forest workers, 2,000 
construction workers, 1,500 employees of major saw- 
mills supplied with American wood, and 1,200 persons 
who each year harvest potatoes in Maine. The 
Québecer working in the Maine forest earns an average 
of $200 a week during 10 months of the year. During 
the fall potato harvesting season in Northern Maine, he 
can earn $25 to $30 a day. In the construction industry, 
wages can go higher than $200 a week. 


The Québecers attracted by the American industry 
must pass through certain immigration border offices. 
This year, the authorities have already seemed hesitant 
to renew the permits. 


Should the Muskie bill ever be enacted, this could result 
in the closing of almost all the major sawmills and leave 
the potato pickers jobless. The number of workers is al- 
ready smaller in the Maine forest because of automa- 
tion. Entire areas in frontier villages have already been 
deserted and such desertion would become considerably 
worse. 


H Job openings for executives, accountants, engineers 
and other professionals were down 15 per cent at the end 
of September, compared with a year ago. The Technical 
Service Council’s quarterly survey of 1,400 companies 
across Canada showed no signs of the usual seasonal up- 
turn. Ontario had the largest number of openings (405), 
but the largest decrease—30 per cent. Ontario is usually 
less affected by economic fluctuations than other areas. 
Québec, with 279 vacancies, showed a 10 per cent in- 
crease in jobs. Openings in the Maritimes doubled to 
24, but TSC officials say the small size of the sample 
makes the ratio suspect. Professional vacancies in B.C. 
and the Yukon (71) slumped 19 per cent while those on 
the Prairies (137) were down 7 per cent. 


“The U.S. import surcharges have increased business- 
men’s fears. Companies are hiring only when they must, 
and not replacing everyone who leaves. Nearly all of 
the 916 openings listed with us are replacements, rather 
than jobs created by expansion,” according to N. A. 
Macdougall, TSC General Manager. “Business condi- 
tions are so bad the firms are laying off men with 30 
years service. From inquiries we are getting about ‘de- 
hiring’—the counselling of such men to help them relo- 
cate—it is obvious that more layoffs are coming,” Mac- 
dougall stated. 


The chemical, paper, aerospace, electronics and con- 
struction industries have been hardest hit. For the sen- 
ior men who have been released, openings in manage- 
ment and research are very limited. In spite of the 
general slackness, experienced sales engineers are in 
Short supply. Some employers report spending over 
three months to find a man. Openings for computer 
programmers and systems analysts have slumped. Elec- 
tronic data processing staff who once found it easy to 
change jobs every six or nine months to boost their sala- 
ries are now facing rejections from employers who con- 
sider them ‘job hoppers.’ 


A moderate demand exists for personnel managers, ac- 
countants, mining engineers, extractive metallurgists, 
industrial engineers, foremen and civil engineers. Most 
openings require some specialized experience, and em- 
ployers are selective. Opportunities are poor for archi- 
tects, architectural draftsmen, aero engineers, electrical 
draftsmen, civil draftsmen, tool designers, mechanical 
technologists, chemical lab technicians, research chem- 
ists, technical illustrators, geophysicists, foresters, mar- 
ket researchers, technical writers, and 1971 Arts gradu- 
ates. 


“Competition for jobs is intense. A $20,000 opening for 
a marketing manager produced 100 replies, nearly all of 
them already sales managers. An $18,000 vacancy for a 




















controller brought 110 applications, most from ch, 
tered accountants. A $9.000 opening for a quality cq, 
trol technician produced 120 candidates”, Macdoug 


Placement Professionnel is a non-profit placement a) 
personnel consulting service with offices in Toronto a 
Montreal. 


& The Ontario Government is allocating a sum of $) 
million for building new day care centres as part of a j 
tal program to provide winter jobs and to stimulate {. 
economy. Over the next year, this $10 million progré 
will be available to create as many as 150 new day nu| 
eries in the province, providing places for an additior) 


4,000 children. 


The province will increase its capital subsidy to muni 
palities on new day nursery construction from 50 p, 
cent to 80 per cent of the total cost. This will mean 
per cent of the cost of land, constructing the buildir 
and equipping and furnishing each nursery. But as: 
further incentive to accelerate planning and create jo, 
for this winter, the Government will pay 100 per ce 
rather than 80 per cent for all construction complet; 
before May 1, 1972. 





The Ontario Government, under this new day care pr 
gram, will also be providing capital grants for day nu 
sery construction to local associations for the mental 
retarded and the handicapped. These provincial gran 
will be at the level of 80 per cent of the costs of lan 
construction, equipment and furnishings. The same I 
per cent provision applies to associations receiving caf 
tal payments before May 1, 1972. 


@ More than 16,000 private pension plans served mo, 
than 2.7 million members in Canada at the beginning | 
1970, reports Statistics Canada. Five years earlier, the 
were about 14,000 plans covering 2.3 million membey 
Members and their employers contributed more the 
$1.5 billion in 1970, compared with more than $1.1 b. 
lion in 1965. While only one third of the 16,000 pla: 
were integrated with the Canada and Québec Pensic 
Plans, nearly three quarters of all plan members we) 
affected, indicating that most large plans provided son, 
form of integration. In 1970, the plans provided for r| 
tirement of 75 per cent of the male members and 50 P| 
cent of the females at age 65; 10 per cent of the mal 
and 29 per cent of the females at 60, and 15 per cent || 
the males and 14 per cent of the females at other ages. 
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[ese programs will be weighted in favour of areas 
were unemployment is most serious. Of this total, $100 
qilion will finance a Local Initiatives Program to pro- 
le jobs for the unemployed. 


[is program is intended to do the best possible good 
« communities, while putting the greatest number of 
ple to work. It will enable municipalities, commu- 
ly organizations and private groups to submit before 
auary 31, 1972 labour-intensive projects for approval 
id funding. Of this amount, $50 million will be avail- 
le to municipalities across Canada, in consultation 
th provincial governments. The balance will be avail- 
le for projects submitted by community organizations 
a private groups. 

“ganizations and groups wishing to participate should 
‘ntact their local Canada Manpower Centre and mu- 
cipalities may obtain application forms through the 
ppropriate provincial or territorial goverment offices. 
/oplicants will be expected to hire unemployed workers 
rough local manpower offices. 


he federal contribution will cover total labour costs, 
ased on prevailing wages and the skills required in 
ch project, to a maximum average of $100 a man- 
leek. An additional amount, of up to 17 per cent of the 
im provided for labour costs, may also be provided for 
her costs. 


he following are examples of the type of projects to be 
bnsidered: extension of winter recreation facilities; 
stvices for children, the elderly or the handicapped; 
rojects and studies related to pollution or general envi- 
snmental improvement; improvement of substandard 
ousing; new day-care programs for children; and ex- 
ansion of community “store-front” services. 

( 

,n additional $20 million for Training-on-the-Job is de- 
igned to assist and encourage employers to prepare for 
uture expansion by engaging a substantial number of 
nemployed persons in learning skills, transferable be- 
ween employers, under actual work conditions. And 
15 million has been allocated to mount a supplemen- 
ary program under the existing Canada Manpower 
‘raining Program with emphasis on basic training for 
kill development. Some 10,000 trainees will be in- 
‘Olved. 
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In addition to the programs being carried out by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, the federal 
employment plan includes a program of special devel- 
opment loans totalling $160 million; $113 million accel- 
erated loan funding through CMHC; $80 million addi- 
tional federal works projects and $10 million in support 
of multipurpose exhibition buildings. 


M@ An employee-owned bus line in British Columbia 
has made a profit in its first year of operation. In 1970, 
when International Utilities was considering whether to 
abandon or sell the Vancouver Island Coach Lines, the 
employees banded together to buy out the company 
and operate it themselves. The employees are members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. Business was bad during the first 
winter of operation, bringing about extensive layoffs 
with the number of drivers reduced from a peak of 130 
to 40. But summer business restored most of the jobs 
lost and this winter looks good. It was estimated that the 
company would lose $50,000 in the first six months 
alone but instead made a profit in the first year. 


The cost of the company was $650,000. Employees were 
able to collect $108,000 by mortgaging their homes, sell- 
ing property, investing their savings and taking loans. 
To protect its equity, International Utilities (the owner) 
put up $250,000 in case the adventure failed. And the 
Royal Bank provided $300,000 for the purchase and an 
extra $100,000 for operating expenses. 


@ The second reciprocal pension transfer agreement 
between the federal Government and Canadian industry 
has been signed. The new agreement is with the Cana- 
dian Foundation Co. A similar agreement was signed 
with Lever Brothers Ltd. last year. Under the agree- 
ments, employees of these companies who accept posi- 
tions with the federal Government (or vice versa) are 
able to carry with them full credit for their prior pensio- 
nable service under their new pension plan upon trans- 
fer of both the employee’s and the employer’s contribu- 
tions in accordance with terms of the agreement. 


Forty-four such agreements are in force between the 
Government of Canada and other governments, Crown 
Corporations, universities and staff organizations, but 
lack of reciprocal agreements in the industrial sector has 
handicapped the development of a desirable inter- 
change of personnel between government and industry. 
A number of similar agreements are under active con- 
sideration at the present time. 





M@ The U.S. Secretary of Labor has been declared in 
error by the U.S. Supreme Court. In a 7-2 opinion, the 
Court upheld a lower court finding that the Secretary ex- 
ceeded his authority under the Landrum-Griffin Act 
when he challenged an attendance requirement in the 
constitution of the United Steelworkers of America. The 
requirement is that a candidate for union office must 
have attended at least half the meetings of his local over 
a three-year period preceding the election. 


Nicholas Hantzis, an unsuccessful candidate for the 
presidency of USWA Local 6799 in Pomona, California, 
had complained to his union that the union’s facilities 
had been used to promote the candidacy of the incum- 
bent. Receiving no satisfaction, he then contacted the 
Secretary of Labor, adding to his original complaint the 
grievance against the meeting-attendance requirement. 
The Labor Department filed a civil suit against the 
union and the U.S. District Court at Los Angeles invali- 
dated the election on the grounds that the use of the lo- 
cal’s facilities on the incumbent’s behalf had violated 
the law. The Court did, however, find the rule about at- 
tendance reasonable and this ruling was upheld by the 
Court of Appeals. 


The Supreme Court, in an opinion written by Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, said Congress intended to encour- 
age unions to take action themselves to correct election 
processes. If the Labor Department could file a suit 
against practices the union had not been given a chance 
to correct, union self-government “would be needlessly” 
weakened, the decision said. Justices William J. Bren- 
nan and Byron R. White dissented. The court majority 
said it was unclear from Hantzis’ complaint whether he 
objected to the attendance rule itself, or to the way in 
which the rule was applied during the election. 











@ In Zambia the ILO is helping to create a nation 
railway system. Until independence Zambia’s rail lir 
were part of the Rhodesian Railways System, with t 
administration, main engineering and stores headqui 
tered in Bulawayo in Rhodesia. ILO and United N 
tions Development Program aid will be used to est 
lish an engineering trades training centre. A five-y 
$1.5 million project will provide for the services o 
team of ILO experts at the Centre, the supply of equi 
ment, and fellowships for its key Zambian staff. In t 
same period, the Zambian Government will invest $¢ 
million in the Centre. 


a 

\ 
For some time, the Zambian Railways System has be: 
building an entirely new management organization a1 
services at Kabwe, 85 miles north of the Lusaka, t 
capital. First priority went to the establishment of 
Railway Training Centre for operating and commera 
staff in 1964. A $14.5 million workshop was also bui 
The trades training centre will provide accelerated pr 
service training for new staff, intensive in-service trai 
ing and upgrading for existing employees, new pr 
grams and advanced courses for all levels of railwi 
personnel and the training of instructors. This shou 
ensure that existing vacancies for skilled technical ste 
are filled and that there will be an adequate flow 
qualified personnel in the future and replacements f 
expatriates now working for the railway. More thé 
2,000 Zambians are expected to pass through the eng 
neering trades training centre during the five-year pr 
ect. | 
















Assistance from the ILO and the UNDP complements 
$2.5 million program being carried out by Canadiz 
National Railways through the Canadian Internatio 
Development Agency to strengthen the manageme 
side of Zambian Railways. The Canadian project, ¢ 
ready launched, is also scheduled to last five years. 


@ Unemployment in Britain reached 929,121—3.9 p 
cent of the labour force in September and could rise” 
more than one million during the winter. But union lea 
ers and Labour Party leaders assert that unemployme 
is already higher than one million. They say that tens 
thousands of workers have pulled out of the labo 
market because of the tight job situation. Many of tho 
who have pulled out are women and others have take 
early retirement. This hidden unemployment is es 
mated at 400,000, bringing the September unemplo 
ment up to 5.2 per cent of the labour force. 
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Changes are afoot at the Cyprus Productivity 
ntre, already the focal point for industrial training on 
is Mediterranean island republic. Training of man- 
yers for small industries, craftsmen and technicians is 
be expanded with the help of the International Labour 
rganization and the United Nations Development Pro- 
am (UNDP). As part of a three-year project approved 

the UNDP Governing Council at a meeting in June, 
e ILO will provide a team of experts and equipment 
d administer fellowships for national staff of the Pro- 
ctivity Centre. The investment of the Government of 
yprus in this project will be $1.5 million and the 
JNDP will contribute $600,000. 


he Centre will set up a new division in Nicosia to pro- 
ide training and advisory services in manufacturing, 
ccounting and costing, marketing and market research 
r the 2,700 small-scale enterprises in the country. At 
“amagusta and Limassol, the Centre is establishing in- 
ustrial vocational training centres to supplement train- 
g already being given in Nicosia. The ILO will help 
owards the initial aim of training 7,800 craftsmen and 
echnicians in electrical appliance repair and main- 
enance, machine shop and maintenance, welding and 





50 years ago 


plumbing, heating and refrigeration, and 5,200 building 
tradesmen over the next three years. 


@ The Second Conference of the Organization for 
Economic and Co-operation Development was held in 
Venice, Italy, from October 25 to 27. The first one had 
been held in Paris in September 1966. The object of this 
second conference was to examine the job opportunities 
for highly skilled manpower during the seventies, con- 
sidering the economic and social changes as well as 
changes in the labour force caused by expanding educa- 
tion. 


Senior officials from member states, who are responsible 
for education, employment and social policy, and repre- 
sentatives of professional and industrial agencies at- 
tended. The participants paid particular attention to 
certain items: the re-organization of education systems; 
continuing training; professional mobility; key factors 
in the hiring of a highly skilled personnel and the 
means to be taken to increase the amount of this type of 
employment; and co-operation between management 
and vocational training centres. 





The Montreal garment workers were on strike at the 
time The Labour Gazette was going to press, 50 years 
ago. And Canadians were preparing for the long cold 
winters in cosy six-room houses that cost a mere $21 a 
month. 


the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
called a general strike in Montreal on November 9, 
1921. H. Rother, the owner of one of the factories af- 
fected by the strike, obtained an interim injunction re- 
straining the union and its members from unlawfully 
picketing his establishment. The case was heard in Su- 
perior Court and on December 16 judgment was made 
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by Mr. Justice F. S. Maclennan maintaining the injunc- 
tion and defining the rights and duties of both parties 
concerned. Rother employed about 50 workers at his 
McGill College Avenue plant, five or six of whom had 
written contracts for a definite term, the rest employed 
on a weekly basis that could end on a weeks notice. The 
weeks work was from Monday to Saturday. Not more 
than six of the workers were members of International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union locals. 


When the union decided to call a general strike it sent 
out a printed circular to all workers in the cloak and suit 
industry stating that on November 9 at 10 a.m., a gen- 


eral strike would start, “which will be energetically car- 
ried on until we realize our just demands,” and among 
the demands was “absolute and full recognition of the 
union, as without it there can be no peace in the indus- 
try.” The circular closes with the exhortation “on with 
the fight; quit the shops to the last man; be united and 
the bosses will be compelled to yield and recognize our 
just demands.” This circular was distributed to the 
workers in about 40 factories in Montreal, 1,200 of 
whom went out, including two from Rother’s factory. 
About 1,000 of these went to a mass meeting at the 
union headquarters, where verbal instructions for pick- 
eting were issued to them by Joseph Schubert, the secre- 
tary of the joint board of the local union. Schubert said 
in Court that every striker was considered a picket and 
that his instructions to them were: to walk up and down 
around the factory and in its neighbourhood to see the 
people who go in and out and inform them that the 
strike was on and try and induce those coming out of 
the factory to strike also; to visit the homes of workers, 
if they thought it necessary, and speak to them on the 
street between their homes and the shop and to try to 
follow the employees of the Rother plant in order to 
persuade them to leave their work. 


The strikers started to parade up and down in front of 
the Rother plant on the 9th of November and continued 
until the evening of the 16th, when an interim order of 
injunction was issued on Rother’s application. Ten to 
fifteen pickets appeared at first, swelling to 30 or 40 the 
next day, and afterwards increasing to about 75. The 
union sent written notice to Rother on November 8th 
that a strike had been called for the following day, and, 
as Rother feared that his workers might be troubled, he 
hired two or three private detectives and later, called for 
police protection. 


The working hours in Rother’s factory were from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and large numbers of strikers, on picket duty, 
were present at the plant in the morning before the 
workers arrived, and in the afternoon as they left the 


























plant. On the 10th of November, shortly after 5 o’clo¢ 
in the afternoon, when, according to some witnesses, “| 
strikers were picketing the factory, the plant’s manag), 
was violently attacked and three of the strikers were a} 
rested. At the trial, the defendants tried to establish th; 
the assault was provoked by the manager’s conduct, bi_ 
the judge felt that the assault was unprovoked and wit}| 
out justification. The plant’s designer was attacked tk 
next day on his way to work by a union member wh 
called him a scab and said that he was taking brea! 
away from his table. When the designer complained | 
Goldberg, the business agent of the union, he was tol 
that there was a strike on and that anybody who worke| 
for Rother was a scab. . 





Two of the girl workers were so intimidated by whé. 
had been said to them that they stayed away from wor, 
for a half a day. Another girl worker was followed o} 
her way home by a man who spoke to her about he 
work and finally hit her in the face and knocked he 
down. Another worker was told that an accident migt 
happen to send him to the hospital, and other workel| 
were threatened with assault if they did not go to unio 
headquarters instead of going to work. Owing to th 
number of various threats, Rother had to provide taxi 
to bring workers to and from work. The union kept wu 
their harassment, sending threatening and abusiy| 
memos to management. Police authorities warned som| 
of the pickets that their actions were tantamount to inti 
midation and that the picketing was not peaceful. 


The strikers were also out in such great numbers thal 
they were impeding traffic. Police had to close the stree| 
in front of the plant and allowed no one to approacel 
unless they had business there. The police cordon wa 
discontinued on the 15th and the picketing continued 
On the 16th, Rother sued for damages and obtained a 
interim order of injunction restraining defendants, thei! 
officers, members, agents and representatives from mo 
lesting or in any way interfering with the plaintiff or hi 
employees, from picketing in front or in the neighbour 
hood of the plant, from watching the plant or the home| 
of those employed there, or from following the employ 
ees and intimidating them. Rother sued for $10,000 anc 
an injunction, with costs. In conclusion the judge said] 
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»am of the opinion that the picketing ... was wrongful 
id without lawful authority and amounted to a common 

nuisance and violation of 1053 of the Civil Code, as 
ell as a breach of the criminal law. 


| 

Counsel for defendants submitted that, if the conduct 
‘the pickets and strikers was a violation of the Crimi- 
al Code, the plaintiff should be limited to his remedy 
>fore the Criminal Court and that he had no remedy 
y injunction. In my opinion, that proposition is unten- 
ble. In every jurisdiction where this question has ari- 
m, the right to injunctive restraint has been recog- 
ized. In our Courts the same right has been frequently 
oplied where there has been violation of 1053 of the 
‘ivil Code and the remedy in damages was inadequate. 
jhe union defendant has no property in Canada and a 


] 
| 





judgment for damages against it would be useless. The 
defendants threaten to continue and repeat the wrong- 
ful acts complained of and damages for injuries already 
suffered even if collected would not protect plaintiff in 
the future. It is apparent that the only adequate and ef- 
fective remedy to meet the circumstances disclosed in 
this case is to permanently enjoin the defendants from 
their unlawful conduct under all the penalties provided 
by law.” 


@ The death of Henry Harper, Associate Editor and 
Acting Deputy Minister of Labour was reported 70 years 
ago in the December 1901 issue of The Labour Gazette. 
Mr. Harper drowned when trying to save a young 
woman who had fallen through the ice while skating on 
the Ottawa River. Before joining the Labour Depart- 
ment, Mr. Harper had been a reporter in the press gal- 
leries of the Ontario Legislature in Toronto and the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. 


In reporting Mr. Harper’s death, his friend and col- 
league, the then Labour Gazette editor, W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King said, “In an effort to save the life of an- 
other he gave his own life, and in so doing died, as he 
had lived, inspired by an ideal of duty, of which self- 
sacrifice, true manliness and devotion to others, were 
the enduring realities. His last act but epitomized his 
life.” Later, a committee of which Mr. King was a mem- 
ber, had a statue of Sir Galahad erected in Mr. Harper’s 
memory. The statue, unveiled by Governor-General 
Grey in 1905, stands on Wellington St. in Ottawa, 
directly in front of the Parliament Buildings. 





Shutdown: The impact of plant shutdown, extensive em- 
ployment terminations and layoffs on the workers and 
the community, by John Eleen and Ashley Bernardine, 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 15 Gervais Dr., Don 
Mills 403, Ont., 135 pages, $2.50. 


The number of plant shutdowns and the reduction of 
employment were more serious in the one-year period 
ending June 1971 than in any other decade since the fi- 
nancial crash of 1929, according this survey initiated by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour’s Executive Board. 
The study indicates that more than 16,000 Ontario 
workers at 138 plants either lost their jobs or were laid 
off during the period surveyed. The figure includes only 
workers in plants that had 25 or more terminations or 
layoffs. 


I, 
| 
| 
The report contains a series of proposals including: ley) 
islation requiring longer notice of layoff by employe} 
and economic sanctions against runaway foreign-cor| 
trolled companies; expansion of the role of the Ontarj| 
Development Corporation in the economy; more en} 
phasis on job security in collective agreements and th} 
right to negotiate and to strike on matters of tech] 
nological change during the life of an agreement; creé) 
tion of labour-management manpower committees an] 
a stronger role for the Department of Manpowe|| 
coupled with a strengthening of training, retraining an 
relocation programs; and adoption of a shorter work 
year and workweek, longer vacations and earlier retir¢ 
ment. 












The report contains the findings resulting from que! 
tionnaires distributed to all the unions and the com) 
panies that had terminations or layoffs, as well as fror 
personal interviews conducted in a number of small an 
medium-sized Ontario communities—including Brani 
ford, Kingston, Cornwall and London. | 


Almost half of the plants that closed in Ontario in th’ 
past year were branch plants of foreign-owned co m 
panies. Many of them may have closed without economi 
justification and could have remained open, the repor 
claims. The report quotes several expert sources includ 
ing former federal minister Eric Kierans, indicating tha 
foreign subsidiaries and branch plants can be worth! 
while operations for their parent corporations eves 
though they may not be a “viable operation on th! 
straight profit-and-loss sheet.” | 


% 
I 


| 
Such subsidiaries could lose money and still make a nel 
contribution to the parent’s income by the profit on p 
chases of raw materials and component parts from th! 
parents, by patents, royalties and fees for managemen) 
advertising and research services, Kierans is quoted a 
saying. Companies contemplating plant closures shoul 
therefore be compelled to justify their decision before |) 
public authority, the OFL report suggests. un 


7 
if 
J 


Other problems with foreign-controlled branch plant 
are their reliance on research and development by th’ 
parent company, preventing the development of special 
ized skills and products in Canada, and their tendency ti 
export virtually unprocessed materials to the paren) 
| 
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npany, thereby providing insufficient job opportunities 
anada, the OFL notes. Were these industries Cana- 
‘n-controlled, Canada would be in a better position to 
vide more jobs and develop technical skills. Despite 
eign control, the government could still make rules 
develop new national policies to countervail the 
wer of multinational firms as well as, on occasion, 
‘eign government power exercised over these firms, 
report asserts. 


yme of the OFL’s strongest criticism is directed at the 
erations of the Ontario Development Corporation, or 
ther of “the government running it.” According to the 
port, about half the $40,000,000 in forgiveable loans 
anted in the last few years were given to foreign- 
yned firms, “in effect helping to promote the foreign 
ke-over of our economy.” Some of the other charges 
velled at the government are: that the big corpora- 
ns often don’t need the loans; the ODC has no say in 
e running of the company which gets the loan; there 
e no rules on how the money is granted; and com- 
inies receiving grants to build a plant often close an- 
her plant elsewhere, with no increase, and often a de- 
ease in jobs. 

| 

| 

he report calls for a thorough overhaul of the ODE 


hose new duties should include: favouring small and 
rowing new industries; promoting Canadian com- 
anies; forcing companies to pay back ODC-granted 
vans whenever they shut down any of their operations 
1 Canada; making sure that borrowing companies are 
good corporate citizens”; and favouring loans to job- 
itensive industries. The ODC should also stipulate that 
loan recipient cannot pay substandard wages, that it 
as to promote good industrial relations and that it bar- 
ain in good faith with its workers and their representa- 
ves. 


he report gives several examples of loans given to 
ompanies that, it says, closed other plants or divisions, 
r used the loans to locate in other parts of the province, 
thereby evading their responsibility in their present 
mployees.” “The ODC has a role to play in repatriat- 
ng our industry so that it is Canadian-controlled. This 
an be accelerated substantially by changing the course 
f the ODC,” this chapter of the report concludes. 


The report lays the blame for the number of recent plant 
shutdowns and layoffs, and much of the present unem- 
loyment on the federal Government’s “inept and ill-ad- 
ised” economic policies. This could have been avoided, 
he study say. What is needed now is a series of govern- 
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ment measures including tax cuts, an expanded social 
security system, higher wages and salaries, large-scale 
capital works investments by government, and an eco- 
nomic policy based on a full employment economy. Ac- 
cording to the OFL researchers, the cost of these mea- 
sures would be offset by the increased tax revenue 
resulting from higher employment. 


The report criticizes also the government’s retraining 
policies: “It seems that some departments of the gov- 
ernment are promoting economic policies that create 
large masses of unemployed, while another branch of 
the government is charged with the task of training and 
placing workers in jobs that don’t exist.” The study con- 
tains also statistics to show that wage increases may not 
cause unemployment: while wages increased in 1969-70 
in Japan, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Denmark and the 
Netherlands—industrial countries which compete with 
Canada on the world markets—unemployment in these 
countries actually decreased during the same period. 


“Radical Politics and Canadian Labour, 1880-1930, by 
Martin Robin, 321 p. (originally hard cover, $7.95), pa- 
per back, $2.95. 


Prof. Robin, Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Simon Fraser University, has thrown new light on a 
little known and particularly interesting era in Cana- 
dian politics, putting the shaft to the myth that prior to 
1932, the year in which the CCF came into existence, 
urban politics was anything but radical. Now available 
in paperback, the book is not only a history of trade 
unionism and a chronology of the development of la- 
bour and socialist parties in English-speaking Canada, 
but also a study of the action and interaction of the 
trade union and socialist movements during a critical 
period in Canadian politics that saw the socialist, inde- 
pendent labour and syndicalist radicals fight against the 
conservative restraints of the entrenched Grit and Tory 
partyism and trade unionism. 





The measurement of the social well-being of countries 
has not received the same priority as measurement of 
their economic performance. The latter measurement 
has been the principal component in standard of living 
indices compiled to assess national performance and 
used for international comparisons. 


Gross national product and per capita income and ex- 
penditure undoubtedly provide a fairly reliable indica- 
tor of how people live in a country. Such measurements 
provide, however, no guidance on the quality of the so- 
cial environment—the quality of life. This is provided 
by social statistics consisting of a variety of measure- 
ments on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
distribution of income, crime and deliquency, education 
and so forth. Little attempt has so far been made to re- 
late social statistics to the national aspirations of the 
population of a country, in order to measure achieve- 
ment against national goals. Nor has much been at- 
tempted to find some overall equation of national per- 
formance utilizing both economic performance and 
social achievement in a combined index of the standard 
of living. 


The measurement used to relate social statistics to social 
objectives or goals is known as a “social indicator.” It 
measures social progress or decline. In other words it 
measures social achievement, or the lack of it. The 
OECD (Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
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the quality 
of life 





: 
Development) has given the following preliminary def, 
nition of a social indicator: “a type of social statisti 
which seeks to measure changes in the level of wel! 
being in a defined area of social aspiration, i.e., for a de 
fined social concern.” Broad areas of social aspiratio! 
are known as “primary goal areas.” The sub-divisions c 
these areas into areas of specific interest are known a) 
“social concerns.” A social indicator is related to a socia 
concern. There is, however, nothing conceptually to pre 
vent the combination of indicators of social concerns t! 
provide an indicator for a primary goal area. Whether 
in practical terms, a valid measurement can be obtained 
is another matter. The statistical concepts are extremel 
complex. Furthermore, there is a serious problem wit 
definitions, especially at the international level. | 


A number of international organizations have been de. 
voting attention to social indicators in different areas is 
recent years, especially those concerned with social 
problems and involving the collection and compilatior 
of social statistics in various fields. In the last year, thi 
OECD joined this group. The study of social indicator 
by the OECD was placed under the jurisdiction of it 
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npower and Social Affairs Committee which last 
ing decided that a Working Party of Experts should 
formed to handle the complicated development task. 


e Working Party met for the first time last June 21- 
_ Canada is a member of the Working Party, and a 
nadian, Mr. N. Prefontaine was elected as a Vice- 
esident. Other Canadians on the Working Party at its 
t meeting were H.J. Waisglass, Canada Department 
Labour, P.B. Fay, Canada Manpower and Immigra- 
n, and H.J. Adler, Statistics Canada. 


fore the meeting of the Working Party, consideration 
d been given by the OECD to the definition of “‘pri- 
ary goal areas,” and to what properly constituted the 
cial concerns of each primary goal area. Those con- 
rned with the problem in the OECD believed with 
stification that, if international agreement was to be 
ached with regard to definitions, it would be advisable 
begin with the broad areas of social aspiration or pri- 
ary social goals and proceed from there to the more 
mplicated task of attempting to define or discover the 
ticular social concerns that together should consti- 
te each primary goal area. 


‘jor to the meeting of the Working Party in June, the 
ECD secretariat had prepared a list of primary goal 
eas. The list was submitted to the Working Party as 
ing preliminary and tentative in nature. It is as fol- 
Ws: 


The primary goal of personal safety and health: the 
cial concerns of longevity, various psychological fac- 
rs leading to tension and strain, physical health, secur- 
y through crime, and safety from accidents; 


personal development, and intellectual and cultural 
ichment through learning: equality of educational 
oportunity, the satisfaction of manpower requirements 
rthe economy, the quality of social life and the values 
r society ; 
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3 occupational development and satisfaction—dealing 
with the worker as a person: employment, industrial re- 
lations, conditions of employment including wages and 
earnings, and work satisfaction; 


4 leisure and its uses—dealing with the person in rela- 
tion to non-worktime: non-worktime or leisure activity 
patterns and satisfaction; 


ae) ') 
> 


a 


iv.) 





5 command over goods and services—the person as con- 
sumer: total consumption, income distribution, assur- 
ance of public and private income maintenance, secur- 
ity of savings and other assets, and the condition of the 
impoverished; 


6 the physical environment: noise, air, land and water 
pollution, sanitation, waste disposal, transportation and 
congestion and urban environmental pollution; 


7 the social environment: inter-group relations affecting 
industry, race, marginal groups and inter-generation re- 
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lations as well as individual alienation, crime particip) 
tion, social mobility, family concerns and demograph 
or population concerns; and 


8 the political environment: basic freedom and leg| 
rights concerns. 


The Working Party accepted the list of primary go| 
areas as an initial base for further study. As the subord 
nate social concerns were only submitted to the Wor) 


areas might contain, a decision about them was not nj 
quired. | 


Discussion at the first meeting was, for the most pat 
concerned with how the terminology to be used jj 


done. There was, also, discussion about the develoy) 
ment of lists of areas of social concern, valid for meé 
surement by social indicators. The meeting emphasize} 
the importance of co-ordination within the OECD 
work connected with social indicators. A steering grou} 
was appointed to ensure the best possible liaison. 


} 


The wider problem of co-ordination with other inte, 
national agencies received attention. This is importar, 
in the interest of avoiding duplication of work, ensurin) 
that definitions, classifications and techniques deve! 
oped by the OECD are compatible with those used b) 
other organizations, and that there is uniformity in th 
techniques used to collect data from individual cour 
tries. The Working Party stressed that statistical defini 
tions and classifications should be uniform for all pr/ 
mary goal areas, and consistent, as far as possible, wit! 
existing definitions and classifications used in social sté 
tistics. The Working Party decided, also, that new ste 
tistical systems should be devised in close consultatio! 
with United Nations statisticians, when existing system 
could not be used or adapted for use. | 


To facilitate co-ordination with the United Nations, th 
Working Party suggested that the OECD should invit 
a representative of the ECE—the United Nations Ecg 
nomic Commission for Europe—to sit permanently wit! 


the Working Party. He would be selected from the Cor 


ference of European Statisticians, a subsidiary organizé 


tion of the ECE. 


A number of other international organizations hav. 
been involved either in specific areas of social indicatoi. 
work, or in areas peripheral to such work. Within th! 
United Nations itself, such organizations include th 
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E, already mentioned, UNRISD (United Nations 
esearch Institute for Social Development), and 
NSDRI (UN Social Defence Research Institute). Spe- 
alized agencies of the UN involved, include the ILO 
nternational Labour Organization), WHO (World 
ealth Organization) and UNESCO (United Nations 
ducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). 
dutside the UN family, EEC (European Economic 
‘ommunity) and the Council of Europe are interested 
social indicators. 


f particular interest to employers, workers and labour 
epartments is the contribution of the ILO to the devel- 
pment of social indicators. The ILO collects and pub- 
shes indicators of employment, unemployment, wages, 
onsumer prices and labour productivity. The ILO is, 
Iso, contributing to the development of the Integrated 
ystem of Demographic, Social and Labour Statistics 
or its own use and the use of others. The system is to be 
ested in two years. The ILO will attempt, also, to iden- 
ify social indicators of manpower and conditions of 
vork and living that the integrated system “may pro- 
juce or improve.” The system will be studied by the 
LO with a view to improving indicators of “social mo- 
nility and industrial peace.” 


JNRISD has probably had the most comprehensive 
rogram of any of the international organizations to 
Jate on social indicators. The program was started in 
1964. It now includes a data bank in which selected so- 
ial indicators are stored. One of the UNRISD studies 
jiscovered that the international ranking of countries 
according to both social and economic development did 
not correspond with their ranking according to per cap- 
ita gross national product alone, thus proving that na- 
tional prosperity alone is not the only criterion for as- 
sessment of the standard of living. 


It will be a difficult task to develop reliable systems of 
social indicators. In some fields it may not be possible to 
do so at the present time, as existing technology may 
not prove adequate. The development of reliable social 
indicators would not have been possible in any event 
before the computer age and its data storage banks 
from which information can be retrieved and put to use 
so quickly. 


The recognition of the need for social measurement in 
the context of the desire for social achievement repre- 
sents an important step in the efforts of man to improve 
the conditions in which he lives. Social indicators repre- 
sent, moreover, a rational attempt at analysis of the so- 
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cial problems that lead to social unrest, and civil and in- 
ternational disturbances. International co-ordination 
reduces the burden on individual countries and in turn 
enables them to profit from each other’s advances and 
avoid one another’s mistakes. 


In Canada, the federal Government is devoting atten- 
tion to social indicators. A sub-committee of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Levels of Living (convened 
by Statistics Canada) has been given the task of devel- 
oping our initial set of social indicators. Hopefully, Can- 
ada may benefit from the OECD program as it devel- 
ops, and may make a useful contribution to it. 





V7, 


Christine Doyle is medical correspondent for the Lon- 
don Sunday Observer. The accompanying article ap- 
peared in Panorama, No. 46. 


by Christine Doyle 


“A million grandmothers buried every day,” cried a Brit- 
ish newspaper headline last year. 


It wasn’t meant literally of course. Absenteeism was the 
subject in hand, and the fact that over one million 
people had stayed away from work. Naturally many 
had genuine illnesses. But employers, doctors and psy- 
chiatrists are impressed by the growing number of 
vague reasons offered for a few days absence. They ac- 
tually do include “‘grandmother’s funeral,” as well as 
“wife off colour,” and a gamut of headaches and pains 
that very often are found on examination to be psycho- 
somatic in origin! 
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When the sick rate in a company is unusually high 
there is a strong probability that the cause should bi 
sought in something other than physical illness, unles 
an influenza epidemic is raging or workers are apathetii 
after a national holiday such as Christmas. Similarly 
higher employee turnover, or increased accident rates 
rarely stem from a glut of attractive jobs elsewhere 0. 
an abandonment of safety regulations. Behind muc | 
sick leave, many accidents and sudden rises in staff turn 
over lie individual stories of job dissatisfaction, low mo 
rale, bad communication, and conflict with a workmat 
or boss. The workers involved are labouring under stress 
and sooner or later they show it by their actions. 


Engineers have neat scientific definitions for mechanica 
stress and, by elaborate mathematical calculations, the 
make sure that a variety of stresses, like those which pu 
strain on an aeroplane engine, are finely balanced. No 
so with human beings: the causes of stress that injure é 
worker’s self-esteem, trigger off mental insecurity —oi 
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‘ven mental illness—and make him feel isolated or 
adequate are difficult to spot and far less easy to mea- 
ure. 


neglected problem 


t was to provide some sensible guidelines on how to de- 
ne and detect stress, and how to come to terms with it 
n industry, that brought factory and trade union medi- 
al officers, personnel managers, psychologists and psy- 
hiatrists together at a seminar, organized recently at 

indsor in the United Kingdom by the International 
ommittee on Occupational Health. All were agreed 
hat, with the exception of a few enlightened com- 
anies, the emotional or mental well-being of employ- 
es was woefully neglected. 


The factory doctor can set a broken leg caused by a 
work accident. “But what can you do,” he asks, “for the 
man who is brought into the surgery quite obviously in 
pain, yet glad because he knows he will be able to es- 
cape from work for many weeks!” The answer may lie 
with the foreman or works manager. Perhaps the 
worker’s job has been shorn of status in a new produc- 
tivity deal. In any case, the real problem is to take ac- 
tion or to treat the signs of stress that are building up in 
a worker before he subconsciously wills himself to have 
an accident. 





What applies to individuals also applies on a wider 
scale to groups of workers. Shop stewards know well, 
but too many managers seem content to disregard the 
fact, that the stated reason for bringing hundreds of 
men out on strike is often the least important one. Be- 
hind the seemingly irrational call to down tools may lie 
dozens of petty dissatisfactions and niggling conflicts. 


Some people argue that progress should be slowed 
down to allow human beings to catch up with the so- 
phisticated machines with which they work, but it is un- 
realistic to expect that the pace of modern industry can 
now be slowed. Yet unless a more positive attitude is 
adopted, there will certainly be a rise in mental illness 
and possibly in accident rates. Already, in countries like 
Britain and the United States, one in 10 people suffer 
from mental illness at some time in their lives. A report 
by Britain’s Department of Health and Social Security 
shows that in one year 22.8 million working days were 
lost by men suffering from mental, psychoneurotic and 
personality disorders, nervousness, debility and head- 
aches. This places mental illness as the second leading 
cause of sickness absence. Bronchitis heads the list, but 
accident and heart disease come after mental illness. 
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Stress can never, of course, be entirely removed from 
the workers’ environment. Some stress is natural and 
life would be very dull without it. There are even those 
who thrive on stress and regard it as an invigorating 
challenge. It is when overwork, frustration and feelings 
of inadequacy and boredom become intolerable that 
trouble arises. If men fail to cope with these construc- 
tively, they may easily break down. The outward sign of 
this may be an accident or a psychosomatic disorders— 
or simply absence from work with apparently little ex- 
cuse. Some are driven to mental illness and even to sul- 
cide. 


A shop steward’s evidence 


The sole representative of the shop floor at the Windsor 
conference—a shop steward who had worked in a vari- 
ety of industries including “the toughest of all for a 
shop steward”, the dock industry—held insecurity to be 
the chief cause of stress among factory workers. He dis- 
missed firmly the notion that workers work for money 
only. They felt nervous and anxious if their jobs were 
threatened, of course, but they also needed to feel se- 
cure as members of groups with which they could iden- 
tify. The individual resented his group being broken up 
and reassembled under a new name without his being 
given any say in the matter. He wanted responsibility, 
status and good working conditions, as well as good pay 
for the job. 


Surprisingly, appalling conditions can sometimes be tol- 
erated if not condoned. The same shop steward de- 
scribed a small firm of vehicle builders he had come 
across while on a study tour. Safety regulations scarcely 
existed, the fire extinguishers were empty, and the 
stench from primitive sanitary arrangements was foul. 
Yet the men were content on the whole because the 
workforce was small enough for everybody to be on 
friendly terms with everybody else. The manager knew 
them all and chatted about their problems. Conversely, 
in “a very modern spinning-mill”, almost clinical in ap- 
pearance, he had found that the workers were discon- 
tented. Many had left the company. “Each worker was 
geared to the speed of a machine,” he said. “They had 
just gone through a period of redundancy caused by 
ruthless rationalization. Perhaps most important, they 
had practically no contact with the managers.” 


The shop steward cited shift work as a growing cause of 
stress. Home life was disrupted, and the worker was 
torn between the calls of family and employment, yet 
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he was unwilling to take another job with less money. 
(A large-scale survey of the physical and mental effects 
of shift work is now taking place in Britain.) 


The shop steward blamed productivity deals over the 
past 10 years as a root cause of much insecurity. He had 
seen men switched from one job to another without 
being given any say in the matter. Older men had been 
forced into new patterns of work with little preparation, 
help or sympathy. They became pawns in industry’s 
ruthless quest for results. Repeatedly he emphasized the 
importance of status and responsibility—necessary for 
the humblest worker. As an example, he cited the case of 
three men whose job was to drive company cars. Over 
the years more and more workers in the plant had 
bought cars of their own, with the result that the drivers’ 
job steadily lost status. This only came to light when 
one of the drivers had a nervous breakdown. No doubt 
other worries had contributed to the breakdown, but 
when the records of the three drivers were examined, it 
was seen that the sick rate among them had been run- 
ning at an exceptionally high level for a long time. 


Supervisors under stress 


The shop floor worker comes under stress basically, be- 
cause he has too little say in decisions affecting his 
working life. In contrast, foremen and managers come 
under stress because they are in the driving seat. In 
their case, emphasis is placed on leadership and inade- 
quacies are soon revealed. Their ability to deal with a 
variegated workforce is under a continual spotlight. At 
the same time, they have to put up with continual inter- 
ference from above and have to bear the brunt of un- 
popular decisions for which they may not in fact be re- 
sponsible. 


Many men are temperamentally unsuited to this 
“shock-absorber” role. A factory doctor, present at the 
Windsor conference, told the story of Jim, a 45-year-old 
senior operator in a car factory who had rarely been ab- 
sent from his job and who had come to be known as a 
reliable and steady worker. Then a supervisor left, and 
Jim had reluctantly agreed to promotion. Within a 
month he had taken time off for ill-defined stomach 
complaints. Within three months he had been absent 
four times. Sensible enough to know that the new re- 
sponsibilities did not suit him, Jim had eventually asked 
to go back to his old job. He was now perfectly happy 
and had not had a day off work since. 
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A fashionable complaint 


It is fashionable to talk of the stress under which the ex 
ecutive works, almost as though this carried status in it 
self, but medical officers and psychiatrists are serioush 
concerned about the problem. Increasingly, they ar 
having to treat the managers who have had, or are per 
ilously close to, a mental breakdown. At Windsor, the 
medical officer of a large engineering company de. 
scribed the case of a 40-year-old man who was ap 
pointed to a challenging new post in middle manage. 
ment. This involved frequent new contacts outside the 
firm. On his past record he seemed ideally suited for the 
job. Yet within a few months, he became apprehensive 
nervous and in the end totally ineffective. Slowly it be. 
came clear that this man had always had difficulty in es. 
tablishing new relationships. For a period he had ver. 
ged on a nervous breakdown. When transferred te 
another equally responsible job, but one in which his 





main contacts were with other members of the company 
whom he knew well, his depressive symptoms rapidly 
disappeared. The doctor added that if managements 
took more care in selecting men for specific jobs, much 
of this kind of suffering could be avoided. 
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‘he executive under stress probably receives even less 
ttention than the shop floor worker. Men with high 
schnical ability, for example, may be promoted to ad- 
\inistrative posts despite the fact that their training has 
rovided them with little experience in handling people. 
Inless they are naturally gifted in that respect, they may 
et off a chain of conflict, resentment and unrest among 
hose under their control. 





here is also much criticism of industry’s inherent ten- 
lency to promote men to what has ironically been 
alled their “level of incompetence.” When that hap- 
yens, the company is faced with dismissing the man, de- 
noting him—which may cause permanent misery—or 
utting up with him. Again, poor selection procedures 
ften allow situations of this kind to arise. The em- 
loyer knows that if the man is dismissed, he may spend 
nonths finding a new job, and will suffer the mental 


The family life of executives is also disrupted more than 
that of shop floor workers—and they are expected to put 
up with this as part of their highly paid jobs. A British 
company was recently reported as advertising for sales- 
men who “are not too fond of their wives”—the implica- 
tion being that, if they expected to do well, then they 
couldn’t expect to have much time to devote to their 
families. 


This attitude apparently enjoys some support from 
women, although it is well established that the strain 
and hardship that a demanding job may put on an ex- 
ecutive is responsible for many divorces and broken 
homes. At the Windsor conference, some speakers 
blamed wives for forcing their executive husbands into 
situations in which stress is unavoidable. “One of the 
greatest menaces,” said one personnel manager, “is the 





agony of attempting to maintain his wife and family to 
their accustomed standard of living. He may finally 
have to accept a post he considers inferior to his 
previous one. To spare him this, the company well- 
meaningly promotes him to a higher post for which he 
is not really suited. Result: he personally is strained and 
unhappy and any persons who work under him become 
resentful and frustrated. 
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wife who nags her husband into seeking promotion he 
doesn’t really want or which is beyond his talents.” 


Personality conflicts, office politics, travel across time 
zones and living in suitcases, all contribute to stress. 
(One man suffered from sleeplessness and headaches 
for almost a year after a particularly tense period of 
travel.) Projects can come under constant criticism—per- 
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haps from ignorant yet important clients who don’t 
know what they want. After a change of job the execu- 
tive is likely to receive only a brief holiday in his first 
year—the very time that he is under most strain and most 
needs a holiday. A merger can make him redundant, or 
challenge established loyalties. He may have to learn 
new skills, not always easy for a man over 40, especially 
when fresher and younger men are snapping at his heels. 
To cap it all, he is probably expected to raise his output 
each year. Industry sets no limits on achievements. Like 
the Olympic athlete, the manager is expected to be con- 
tinually setting up new marks. 


A Swedish initiative 


As they wrestled with the problems of stress situations, 
the members of the seminar found themselves con- 
stantly aware of the absence of management represen- 
tatives. It is no use that only doctors and occupational 
health specialists are aware of the difficulties. Poor com- 
munication with the managerial levels of industry may 
mean that the experts themselves are making basic mis- 
judgements. However, from a thickish fog of psycho- 
logical definition and jargon, it became clear that a 
wind of change is blowing through industry—if only 
gently as yet. Some companies are starting to take the 
problems seriously, new ideas are being discussed and 
experiments put into operation. 


A Swedish mental health campaign drew praise from 
members of the seminar, who saw in it a method of pre- 
ventive action that might well be tried in other countries 
and within individual companies. The campaign, fo- 
cused directly on industrial workers, rather than the 
general public, was conducted by a committee repre- 
senting industry, adult education groups, factory medi- 
cal officers, personnel managers and psychiatrists. It 
soon became apparent to the committee that there was 
a lack of suitable literature on the subject, so two doc- 
tors were commissioned to write books. The books, 
since published, are Individual personality and human 
environment by Curt Amark and Work and mental 
health by Erland Mindus. The committee drew up also 
a correspondence course and arranged a series of study 
circles within industry. 


Executives and workers, both manual and clerical, at- 
tended a dozen of these study circles. They discussed 
such subjects as: what the individual expects of his job; 
the demands of a job; and the place of humans in orga- 
nizations geared to automatic production. Other topics 
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included: how people work together as groups; persona 
conflicts; how people adapt to change; how working en 
vironments affect people; and—most important of all- 
how to detect the telltale signs that someone is working 
under intolerable stress. As one industrialist pointe, 
out, the first indication anybody notices at present is of 
ten tragically late in the day—a heart attack or menta 
breakdown. 


The two specially commissioned books sold out. Twenty 
thousand people bought the correspondence course 
and an estimated 16,000 attended the study circles. The 
general success of the campaign attracted a great dea 
of publicity, and the organizers plan something simila1 
again this year. Of course, this campaign was basically 
experimental. No one expected that stress would vanish 
from Swedish industry overnight. But it did teach 
people normally too reserved to bring these problems 
into the open, and those who still equated mental illness 
with old fashioned lunacy, to be far more under- 
standing of situations that made people tense and ank- 
10uUS. 


Job enrichment 


On a more detailed level than this Swedish campaign, 
which was essentially an attempt at education, some 
British companies are now carrying out “job enrich- 
ment” studies. These show that individual firms can do 
much more to relieve jobs of the tedium and frustration 
that puts workers under stress. In one company, for ex- 
ample, low morale among laboratory technicians was 
causing concern. The technicians were all professionally 
qualified, but most of their work was being planned 
from above by scientists with university degrees. The 
average age of the technicians was rising, but promotion 
paths were blocked as technology grew more complex. 
Many had in fact complained that their knowledge and 
experience were being wasted by the scientists, who re- 
fused to delegate work of any importance. 
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[The management decided to increase the technicians’ 
esponsibility by asking them to write final reports on 
any work they did. These reports carried their names 
ind were issued together with the reports of the senior 
scientists, and the technicians were responsible for deal- 
ing with any queries there might be. They were also in- 
volved more positively in planning research projects 
and in setting completion targets. Other “job enrich- 
ment” measures included responsibility for requisition- 
ing material and training junior staff. These changes 
helped considerably to raise the status of the tech- 
nicians, both in their own eyes and in the eyes of the 
managers and scientists. A report by one of their num- 
ber was submitted to a government department and 
judged to be the best of 200 on the subject. Follow-up 
checks revealed consistent improvement in their per- 
formance. 


At another company, a similar approach was tried with 
salesmen. Morale was considered to be fairly good, but 
it was felt that more sales could not be demanded with- 
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out putting the men under undue strain. Like the labo- 
ratory technicians, they were given more responsibility. 
Monotonous reports on every call to a customer were 
cut out, and the salesmen were allowed to use their own 
judgment in deciding what information should be 
passed back to the company. They were also given some 
freedom to negotiate prices. The result was improved 
sales and the increase was sustained over a test period 
of a year. 


Yet another experiment involved factory supervisors, 
production foremen gnd engineering foremen. It was 
clear that the importance of their roles was being 
eroded to their own detriment and to the detriment of 
relations with those working under their control. The 
production foremen were authorized to modify working 
schedules, and the engineering foremen were given 
more control over preventive maintenance, and were 
asked to comment on design. All were assigned specific 
projects, given more “on-the-spot” responsibility and 
allowed to deputize more often for the engineers; they 
were asked for monthly written reports and were given 
proper recognition when one of their ideas was put into 
action. Some were given power to hire men. Like the 
other studies, this one paid off handsomely. Within a 
short time a better calibre of worker was being taken on, 
performance targets improved, as did relations with shop 
floor workers. 


Several companies are now working along similar lines. 
Since 1963, the Dutch firm of Philips, which employs 
80,000 in the Netherlands alone, has been carrying out 
a program of job restructuring. Every department is 
being examined, and changes and experiments are 
being introduced on the advice of doctors and psycho- 
logists, technical efficiency staff and personnel man- 
agers. The aim is to match jobs with workers’ abilities 
and ambitions. Further research is being carried out on 
the effects of shift work and on morale in different 
working environments. 


These and other examples show that something 1s at last 
being done by enlightened employers to avoid the crea- 
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tion of stress. Activity of this kind is not, however, 
nearly as widespread as many would wish. Few com- 
panies as yet place the same importance on alleviating 
stress as they do on medical facilities for physical illness 
and safety regulations. 


The experts’ role 


Experts at the Windsor conference were conscious of in- 
dustry’s failings, but also felt that they themselves 
needed a better-defined role. Where do the experts 
stand, for example, in relation to management and 
workers? What problems should they be tackling? What 
powers should they have? It is difficult to fit them into 
the traditional structure of industry. Clearly they have a 
great deal to offer, but they often fail to get the support 
of senior management. Their efforts suffer also from the 
suspicion usually cast on them by the ordinary man, 
perpetually wary of anything to do with mental health 
or “head-shrinkers.” The worker himself will usually see 
stress in terms of physical health, only recognizing it at 
the late stages when he has fallen ill or had an accident. 


Doctors themselves are not beyond reproach. They are 
trained to think in terms of the body rather than the 
mind. It would be an unusual man who spotted the 
psychological implications when treating the injuries of 
a rigger who fell from his scaffolding because he had lost 
his nerve or concentration. But doctors are themselves 
often under extreme pressure and may not have the 
time that this sort of approach entails. 


The Windsor delegates felt that there should be a much 
greater national emphasis on occupational health serv- 
ices. Industry, doctors and government all have their 
part to play. The medical profession as a body has little 
idea about what is going on in industry, while govern- 
ments are reluctant to pay more than lip-service to the 
role of occupational health. (A recent British Govern- 
ment paper on restructuring the health service scarcely 
mentions occupational health). 
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Start in the schools 


Perhaps the most stimulating suggestion the conferene 
considered was that schools should instruct children ig 
emotional and mental development to prepare them fo: 
the strains they might be under when they start work 
The idea, which for some time has been gaining 7 





from psychiatrists and educationalists, is a logical deve 
opment of other kinds of preparation for adult lif 
many of them once considered unsuitable as school sub 
jects, if not actually taboo. Sex education, for a 
unthinkable only a generation ago, is now the : 


rather than the exception. | 
{ 
: 


Like hedgehogs, humans raise their “prickles” wha 
threatened. The conference produced an impressive ar. 
ray of stress “prickles.” They included day-dreaming, 
loss of appetite, sleeplessness, feelings of tension and a 

prehension, loss of libido, mood changes, sy chosontil 
headaches, aggression in a normally mild person, loss of 
decisiveness in someone used to taking decisions, steal- 
ing and excessive drinking or smoking. Some of these 
symptoms are experienced by most of us in the normal 
course of our working lives, but they normally fade 
away as problems are solved. It is when the signs persist 
that help is needed. 


The consensus at Windsor was that courses of the Swed- 
ish type, held quite informally among broad cross-sec- 
tions of workers, might help people to become more 
sensitive to the causes of stress and in this way lead to 
earlier detection of difficulties. It was agreed that to 
overcome industrial stress, people who are normally 
quite happy to talk about their physical ills must be per- 
suaded to be equally frank about their emotional con- 
cerns. Real progress will begin when everyone in indus- 
try is prepared to regard a man’s mental state as 
important as his physical well-being. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Regulations alone don’t prevent accident 


Over the past two years regulations covering a wide vari- 
ety of employment safety and health hazards have been 
developed by the Canada Department of Labour. These 
regulations, which are expected to be issued within the 
next few months, will apply to workplaces subject to fed- 
eral jurisdiction and Part IV of the Canada Labour 
Code. 


. 
Employment safety and health regulations, a basic ele- 
‘ment of every accident prevention regulatory program, 
should be regarded more as a guide than a blueprint to 
good industrial safety practice. It is not practical to 
prescribe regulations that will take into account every 
possible aspect or variable of employment conditions or 
work methods, nor will compliance with statutory re- 
quirements alone necessarily ensure a good accident pre- 
vention program. For this reason, the Department’s pro- 
posed regulations incorporate a large measure of 
administrative flexibility, refer frequently to national 
‘consensus standards such as those published by the Ca- 
nadian Standards Association and, wherever it.can be 
done without significantly sacrificing regulatory control, 
emphasize principles and performance rather than 
procedures and methods. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is commonly assumed that employment safety and 
health regulations should set out well-defined limits so 
that no misunderstanding may arise concerning their in- 
tention. In the simpler work situations it is possible to 
prescribe precise requirements and be assured that com- 
pliance with them will always provide the intended 
level or standard of hazard control. In the industrial ac- 
cident prevention field, however, conditions are usually 
dynamic and vary so widely from one enterprise to an- 
other and from one workplace to another that it is sel- 
dom possible to prescribe one figure, one set of limits or 
one method that will guarantee the same level or stan- 
dard of hazard control in every situation. For this rea- 
son it is essential that regulations be flexible, either by 
the exceptions and choices they provide or through ad- 
ministrative techniques such as granting the adminis- 
trators certain discretionary powers. 


A principal objective of an accident prevention regu- 
latory body should be the attainment of a uniformly 
good level or standard of safety and health in all the 
workplaces to which its regulations apply, rather than 
the uniform enforcement of rigid yes or no type regu- 
lations. Contrary to common belief, such a policy sel- 
dom results in the same standard of safety and health in 
all workplaces because it fails to take into account the 
many differences between workplaces. 


Where safety regulations are administered in every in- 
stance in strict compliance with the letter of the law, 
only those regulations that are known to be capable in 
every situation of adequately controlling the hazard 
without creating a hardship that would make the con- 
duct of the work impossible or grossly inefficient can be 
properly prescribed. Under such circumstances, only the 
most severe hazards can be covered by regulations and 
the majority of hazards must be ignored or be covered 
by innocuous regulations that have no basis in practical 
principles and which are largely unenforceable. 


The term “reasonably practicable,” as it is used in the 
occupational safety and health regulations issued or to 
be issued under Part IV of the Canada Labour Code, 
refers to the relationship between the severity of an em- 
ployment hazard and the difficulty of controlling it and 
implies a sensible balance between these two factors. 


Unless it is otherwise stated in a regulation it is under- 
stood that full compliance is required. The use of the 
term “reasonably practicable” modifies the extent of 
compliance and recognizes that the severity of a hazard 
and the difficulty of controlling it may vary widely with 
the circumstances. A safety measure that may provide a 
high standard of protection in one case may provide very 
little protection in another and the cost for the same 
standard of protection or hazard control may also vary 
considerably with the circumstances. 


“Reasonably practicable” imposes a less stringent stan- 
dard of compliance than practicable, and means that if 
a precaution is practicable, it must be taken unless in re- 
lation to the whole circumstances it would be unreason- 
able. If a man’s life is at stake it should not lightly be 
held that to take a practicable precaution is unreason- 
able, even though the difficulty of implementing the 
precaution is great. But where full compliance with a 
regulation would produce only a minor improvement in 
the degree of hazard control over that achieved by par- 
tial compliance and the cost of achieving the additional 
improvement is extremely high, it would not be reason- 
able to insist on full compliance. 


The severity of a hazard relates not only to the extent or 
Seriousness of the injury it may produce, but also to 
such variable factors as the probability of an injury 
being incurred and to the length of exposure to danger. 
Unless these variables are well known and capable of 
being precisely defined for all situations, it is not pos- 
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| 
sible to prescribe a simple and precise regulation. But it 
is generally feasible to indicate the general intent of the 
regulation and assign some discretionary power to the 
regulator to provide for the flexibility that is needed to’ 


cover most of the variables. 


It is considered essential to effective regulation that a! 
reasonable balance be attained between the standard of! 
protection or hazard control and the difficulty of achiev-/ 
ing it. If a very high standard of protection can be easily 
achieved, it is reasonable to insist on such a standard. If! 
the hazard is severe, a very high standard must be pres- | 
cribed even if it is difficult to achieve. 
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he difficulty of complying with safety regulations will 
ary widely from one enterprise to another and from 
ne location to another. It is usually easier to provide 
he prescribed level of protection at the design stage 
han it is afterward and there may even be cases where 
he difficulty of complying with a particular regulation 
fter construction cannot be justified by the level of haz- 
ard control that compliance would ensure. This is not to 
suggest that the hazard should be ignored because it is 
more difficult to control in one case than in another, but 
rather that alternate solutions should be permitted. It is 
not practical to cite all of the variable factors nor the 
degree of hazard that will be acceptable in each case. It 
is for this reason that it is desirable to incorporate a 
good measure of administrative flexibility in regu- 
lations. 


Ifa superior level of hazard control can be obtained ata 
very modest cost and with no interference to produc- 
tion, it would be irresponsible to allow a lesser standard 


lof control even though the hazard may be moderate. 


But, if the cost of providing a superior level of hazard 
control is very high, a lower level of hazard control 
should be considered unless the hazard is unusually 
high. It may be, in a particular case, that a small de- 
crease in hazard control will be accompanied by a sub- 
stantial decrease in the difficulty of compliance because 
generally speaking the possibility of occurrence of very 
great hazards and a small decrease in hazard control 
may be accompanied by a substantial decrease in com- 
pliance difficulty. Expressed in another way, the degree 
of difficulty generally tends to increase much faster than 
the degree of perfection as one approaches perfection. 


Thus, the difficulty of compliance is an important factor 
to consider in the administration of regulations, to ig- 


| nore it can cause unnecessary hardship without achiev- 


ing a significantly better level of hazard control. This in 
turn will discredit the regulations as well as the regu- 


|latory agency that administers them. The balance be- 


tween the severity of the hazard and the difficulty of 
controlling it is not easily defined, but it can be under- 
stood by competent safety officers who conscientiously 
seek to achieve such a balance. The results in terms of 
improved relations between the regulator and the regu- 


lated and the consequent general improvement in haz- 
ard control is well worth the effort. 
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The administration of safety regulations, and partic- 
ularly their interpretation and enforcement, is more im- 
portant than the regulations themselves, and yet it is of- 
ten assumed that once the regulations have been issued, 
the major regulatory chore is complete. Safety regu- 
lations should be regarded as the guideposts or a frame- 
work for the development of a sound accident-prevention 
or hazard-control program, not as an end in themselves. 
It is possible to achieve, through competent adminis- 
trators, a very high level of safety with a modest regu- 
latory base, but success will be rarely achieved even 
with excellent regulations if they are incompetently ad- 
ministered. 


The primary responsibility of a safety officer, whether 
he is employed as a representative of an employer or as 
a representative of a regulatory body, is the safety and 
health of employees. To achieve this objective the safety 
officer must have an appreciation of the total interests 
of the employees, for absolute employment safety is, in 
most cases, an ideal rather than a practical goal. Where 
the hazard is very high and cannot be adequately con- 
trolled, extreme precautions may be necessary. The 
safety officer must aim, however, for a reasonable bal- 
ance between the employee’s safety interests and his 
other work interests. 


The best way, for employee and employer alike, is gen- 
erally the safe way. But unfortunately this is not always 
self-evident and although regulations have the force of 
law, they will be relatively ineffective if the law must be 
invoked in every instance to obtain compliance. A large 
degree of voluntary compliance is essential to the suc- 
cess of most regulatory programs. 


By developing regulations that are based on well- 
proven accident prevention principles, are easily adapt- 
able to a wide variety of conditions, take into account 
the difficulty of compliance and are intelligently admin- 
istered so as to achieve a reasonable balance between 
the various interests and factors involved, the regulator 
will greatly assist in establishing the co-operative cli- 
mate in which the employer, employee and regulator 
can work toward their common goal of an accident-free 
workplace. 


a, 
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Nova Scotia 


Special legislation passed by the Government of Nova 
Scotia in July to curtail strikes at major projects by con- 
struction trades unions was one of the hottest topics at 
the annual convention of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour. The convention was held in Halifax in Septem- 
ber. The delegates went as far as passing a motion to 
censure the federation’s executive for not fighting 
harder to prevent passage of the legislation. 


In other areas, the Federation asked the federal Gov- 
ernment to assert control over fisheries to the edge of 
the continental shelf in order to protect the livelihood of 
fishermen. The convention passed resolutions also en- 
dorsing the organization of workers at the Michelin Tire 
Corp. plant and castigating Scott Pulp and Paper for 
closing a mill at Sheet Harbour, N.S. In a speech to the 
delegates, Premier Gerald Regan said that the pulp mill 
and a recently closed fish plant in Canso will be re- 
opened as soon as possible. 


John Lynk was re-elected to an eighth one-year term as 
President of the Federation. Lynk is currently an inter- 
national representative for the International Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union. James Bell, 
Halifax was elected to a sixth term as Secretary Trea- 
surer. Three new regional vice-presidents were also se- 
lected by the convention. They are: Paula MacCormick, 
Cumberland-Colchester; Charles Moulton, Halifax; 
and Lawrence Wilneff, South Shore. Returned as vice- 
presidents were: Thomas Mombourquette, Cape Bre- 
ton; Don Murphy, Pictou Country; and Harold Burden, 
Annapolis Valley. 


Nova Scotia’s Labour Minister Leonard Pace told the 
convention that he would soon be introducing a new 
Trade Union Act and a new Labour Standards Act in 
the legislature. And both labour and management will 
have a chance to look at the changes before they are in- 
troduced in the legislature. 


Pace voiced his regret that there are some people in 
management in the province who “appear unwilling to 
communicate with labour.” Even the most progressive 
legislation will not solve all of the problems, he said, “if 
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management continues to take a narrow view of wha 
they can discuss with employee representatives. Unles: 
management is prepared to sit down and talk abou 
such fundamental matters as working conditions, safety 
precautions, and employee facilities, among othe) 
things, we will continue to have discord and heart. 
aches.” He suggested that management discuss alse 
with labour such topics as productivity, employee input 
product development and other “creative endeavours.” 





Pace defended recent ammendments to the Trade 
Union Act, saying that many problems between labour 
and management, especially in the construction indus- 
try, had been alleviated. “An excellent example of this 
is portrayed in the fact that, since last December, the 
number of illegal work stoppages and man-days lost| 
due to wildcat strikes were drastically diminished,” 


Saskatchewan 


A firm stand against wage controls in Saskatchewan 
and support for nationalization of major natural re 
source industries, inter-provincial pipelines and utility) 
companies were among the many decisions taken at the) 
16th annual convention of the Saskatchewan Feder-) 
ation of Labour. The 1971 convention was held in) 
North Battleford, Sask. in October. 





Ross Hale, a Saskatoon representative of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees was unanimously re-elected 
to the presidency of the 30,000-member Federation.| 
Elected also to a second term were George Semeniuk, 
Saskatoon as one of three vice-presidents and Louis 
Steil, North Battleford as recording secretary. Garry 
Edwards, Regina was chosen as treasurer. New vice-! 
presidents are Ron Duncan and John MacLeod, both of 
Regina. 


, 
Saskatchewan will enjoy better labour relations and re- | 
gain its reputation as a leader in the field of labour and. 
social legislation, according to a report submitted to the 
convention. The first step has already been taken with. 
the removal of Bill 2 (Essential Services Emergency 
Act) and other reforms, the report stated. “The new sit-| 
uation presented an opportunity to sweep aside the’ 
wreckage of labour relations which is the fruit of the| 
misguided policy and actions of the previous Govern- | 
ment, and to build for the benefit of all Saskatchewan | 
citizens.” 


The report continues: “We trust that the leadership’ 
once displayed in labour and social laws in this province | 
will be reasserted by the New Democratic adminis- 

tration.” The report, signed by President Ross Hale and’ 
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1e executive of the federation warns that the federation 
just remain vigilant to ensure the maintenance of 
ights and true collective bargaining. In this respect we 
hould resolve to continue and, if possible, substantially 
xpand our programs which reach into communities, in- 
olve us with people and, among other things, permit us 
9 explain our aspirations and needs,” the report notes. 


ther resolutions asked for: sanctions against employ- 
rs who act against efforts to organize; easier union rec- 
ygnition; protection against automation; a ban on in- 
unctions and strikebreakers; improved public health 
srograms; 10 paid public holidays a year; non-profit 
Jay-care centres; withdrawal of support by the Cana- 
Jian Labour Congress for United Appeal campaigns: 
Jimination of all forms of pollution; a revised system of 
municipal taxation; a protest against proposed federal 
egislation that would ban secondary picketing in a la- 
bour dispute; improved unemployment insurance; po- 
tical freedom to all residents of Saskatchewan, includ- 
ing civil servants and employees of Crown corporations; 
compulsory motor vehicle safety checks; prohibition of 
an age limit in job advertising; and more government 
involvement in public transportation. The convention 
condemned also the “heartless and inept Trudeau pol- 
icies” regarding unemployment. 
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Price index guide 





they were in 1961 your dollar income might be less, but 
that does not affect the reality of your present purchas- 
ing power. 


Consumer, September 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined 0.2 per 
cent to 134.7 in September from 135.0 in August, and 
was 3.5 per cent higher than in September 1970. The 
September decline was entirely due to a decrease of 1.6 
per cent in the food index. All other major components 
registered increases except tobacco and alcohol which 
was unchanged. The clothing index rose 0.6 per cent, 
transportation 0.2 per cent, health and personal care 0.1 
per cent, and recreation and reading 0.1 per cent. 


The food index decreased 1.6 per cent to 133.7 from 
135.9 but was 2.8 per cent higher than in September a 
year ago. In September the component for food con- 
sumed at home declined 1.9 per cent and restaurant 
meal prices increased 0.1 per cent. 


A decrease of 14.9 per cent in the price of vegetables, 
and 8.0 per cent in the price of fruits, accounted for the 
decline in the index of food for home consumption. Most 
fresh vegetables and fruits reported lower prices with 
the largest decreases recorded for tomatoes, carrots, po- 
tatoes, celery, corn, cabbages, grapes, peaches, apples 
and bananas. Bakery product prices declined mainly 
because of a 0.8 per cent lower price level for bread 
which was a special in some cities. Reduced prices were 
also registered for ground coffee 5.1 per cent, corn 
flakes 1.5 per cent; salad dressing 1.3 per cent; jam 1.2 
per cent; peanut butter 1.0 per cent; sugar 0.3 per cent 
and margarine 0.3 per cent. Butter prices increased 3.9 
per cent to a level 5.4 per cent lower than a year ago. 
The price level of other dairy products advanced 1.3 per 
cent and fresh milk rose 1.1 per cent with increases re- 
corded in Ontario, Alberta and Saskatchewan. Price in- 
creases were registered for cheddar and processed 
cheese and for powdered skim milk. Egg prices ad- 


vanced 9.8 per cent but were still 5.1 per cent lower than 
in September 1970. The meat, fish and poultry index 
rose 0.3 per cent mainly as a result of @ 30) percent m- 
crease in pork prices. Beef prices declined 0.9 per cent 
to a level 3.7 per cent above that of a year ago. Chicken 
prices were 0.6 per cent higher than in September 1970. 


Every month Statistics Canada issues the consumer 
price index. What does it mean to you? The October is- 

sue of the Royal Bank’s Monthly Letter shows how an 
individual can use the index to find out his real income 
or actual purchasing power. The figure is an index of 
“the cost of essential needs with the base year 1961 
equalling 100. Divide your annual income (after deduc- 
ting income taxes) by the consumer price index and 
“multiply by 100. If, for example, your income after 
taxes is $4,860; divide by the current consumer price in- 
dex, say 130, and multiply by 100, which gives you 
$3,738. That is your true buying power. Thus, you have 
$1,122 less buying power than if prices were stabilized 
at the 1961 figure. it is also true that if prices were as 


The housing index advanced 0.1 per cent to 137.7 from 
137.5 and was 4.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. In- 
creases of 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent respectively were 
recorded for the shelter and household operation compo- 
nent. In the shelter component, the rent and home- 


| 
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ownership indexes advanced 0.1 per cent. The home- 
ownership rise reflected increases in dwelling insurance 
2.3 per cent; new house prices 0.6 per cént; and home- 
owner repair charges 0.3 per cent. Partially offsetting 
these increases were decreases in property taxes in some 
cities. Among household operation items, fuel oil prices 
rose 0.5 per cent with increases recorded in Hull, Ot- 
tawa, Kingston, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and Thunder 
Bay. An increase of 0.1 per cent in the electricity index 
was attributable to increased rates in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Furniture prices advanced 0.6 per cent as higher prices 
for bedroom suites 2.3 per cent; kitchen sets 1.1 per 
cent; and dinette sets 0.9 per cent outweighed reduced 
prices for living room suites 0.9 per cent and mattresses 
1.7 per cent. The appliance index rose 0.3 per cent with 
increased prices for automatic washing machines 1.3 per 
cent, electric stoves 1.2 per cent and refrigerators 0.7 per 
cent, partially offset by 1.0 per cent lower sewing ma- 
chine prices. Increased prices for carpets and linoleum 
advanced the floor covering index 0.6 per cent; reduc- 
tions for sheets reduced the household textiles index 0.8 
per cent. Among other housing items, higher rates for 
household effects insurance advanced this index 2.1 per 
cent. 


The clothing index increased 0.6 per cent to 129.6 from 
128.8 and was 2.0 per cent higher than in September 
1970. The level of men’s wear prices advanced 1.1 per 
cent because of higher prices for most items including 
suits, slacks, dress socks and hats. There was an increase 
of 0.8 per cent in the women’s wear index with higher 
prices for rayon dresses, undergarments and sweaters. 
The price level of children’s wear rose 0.4 per cent and 
that for piece goods 0.6 per cent. Higher prices for 
men’s and women’s street shoes resulted in a 0.2 per 
cent rise in the footwear index and the clothing services 
index advanced 0.1 per cent as increased charges for 
shoe repairs and laundry outweighed reductions in the 
average price of dry cleaning. 


The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 131.0 from 
130.7 and was 4.5 per cent higher than in September 
1970. The local transit element increased 0.7 per cent as 
higher fares were registered in Québec City, Trois-Ri- 
vieres, Regina and Calgary. The automobile operation 
component increased 0.1 per cent as the price of gaso- 
line remained unchanged but higher charges were re- 
corded for a number of mechanical and body repair 
items, as well as for replacement parts such as tires and 
batteries. Train fares declined seasonally. 
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The health and personal care index increased 0.1 per 
cent to 142.6 from 142.5 as a result of a 0.4 per cent in- 
crease in personal care prices. Higher prices were re- 
corded for toothpaste 1.2 per cent; toilet soap 0.6 per 
cent and razor blades 0.4 per cent. Between September 
1970 and September 1971 the health and personal care 
index increased 1.8 per cent. 





The recreation and reading index advanced 0.1 per cent 
to 136.0 from 135.8 and was 2.3 per cent above the Sep- 
tember 1970 level. The reading component advanced 
1.9 per cent because of some higher magazine subscrip- 
tion rates and a small increase in the level of newspaper 
prices. The recreation index declined 0.5 per cent as a 
result of lower prices for radio and television sets. There 
were increases in television repair charges, phonograph 
record prices and admissions to football games in Ha- 
milton. The tobacco and alcohol index remained un- 
changed from its August level of 129.6 and was 2.5 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 





Classified by goods and services, the total commodities 
index registered a decline of 0.5 per cent mainly attribut- 
able to lower food prices. Non-durable commodities, ex- 
cluding food, advanced in price 0.4 per cent reflecting 
increases for clothing, footwear, personal care supplies 
and fuel oil. The price level for durable commodities 
declined 0.1 per cent as lower prices for television and: 
radio sets outweighed price advances for some automo- 
tive parts, appliances and furniture, A rise of 0.2 per 
cent in the services index resulted from higher prices for 
automobile and television repairs, dwelling and house- 
hold effects insurance as well as some advances in local 
bus fares and admissions to sporting events. 


City consumer, September 


Consumer price indexes, between August and Septem- 
ber, rose in seven regional cities and city combinations, 
declined in four and were unchanged in Saint John, N.B. 
Movements ranged from an increase of 0.6 per cent in 
Thunder Bay to a decrease of 0.5 per cent in Montreal. 
The movements in food prices generally accounted for 
the major portion of the movement in the all-items in- 
dexes. Price declines of over 2 per cent for food were re- 
corded for Montreal and Quebec City. Seasonally lower 
prices were recorded for a number of fresh vegetables 
and fruits, and lower prices for beef were noted in many 
cities. The prices of pork, eggs and dairy products were 
generally higher. Clothing indexes advanced in most 
cities as sale prices in the preceding month were discon- 
tinued and higher prices re-introduced on some items. 
Clothing service charges were higher in some cities. 
Transportation indexes registered little or no change in 
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he majority of cities, although bus fares in Quebec 
pity, Regina and Calgary, were higher. Housing in- 
lexes registered increases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 
).4 per cent, except in Toronto and Quebec City where 
hey were unchanged. Mixed movements were recorded 
or health and personal care and recreation and reading 
ndexes. Tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged. 
Xegional consumer price index point changes between 
August and September were: Saskatoon-Regina +0.6 
o 124.6; Vancouver +0.5 to 128.1; Halifax +0.3 to 
|27.6; Winnipeg +0.3 to 129.7; Edmonton-Calgary 
40.3 to 129.1; Toronto +0.1 to 130.7; Saint John un- 
shanged; St. John’s —0.3 to 124.7; Ottawa —0.3 to 
(31.7; Montreal —0.6 to 127.2. 








otesat, September 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) declined 
0.1 per cent in September to 291.6 from the August in- 
dex of 292.0. It was 2.5 per cent higher than the Septem- 
ber 1970 index of 284.4. Four of the eight major group 
indexes were lower, and four advanced. 








The vegetable products group index dropped 1.4 per 
cent to 232.8 from 236.0 on price decreases for potatoes, 
sugar and its products, grains, livestock and poultry 
feeds, and vegetable oils. A decline of 0.9 per cent to 
259.9 from 262.2 in the non-ferrous metal products 
group index was mainly because of lower prices for sil- 
ver and export sales of refined copper. The chemical 
products group index declined 0.5 per cent to 238.8 
from 240.0 as lower prices for fertilizer materials out- 
weighed price increases for soaps and detergents and 
organic chemicals. A decline of 0.4 per cent to 403.7 
from 405.3 in the wood products group index reflected 
price decreases for cedar, pine, spruce and building 
board. The animal products group index advanced 0.8 
per cent to 330.4 from 327.9 mainly on higher prices for 
milk and its products, cured meats and eggs. The textile 
products group index rose 0.6 per cent to 263.9 from 
262.3 in response to price increases for cotton fabrics 
and raw cotton. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less oc- 
curred in two major group indexes—non-metallic min- 
eral products to 227.1 from 226.7, and iron products to 
318.4 from 318.2. 





Employment review 


Compared with a year ago, the labour force increased 
238,000 (2.8 per cent) and employment by 202,000 Oe 
per cent). The number of unemployed persons in- 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate rose sharply 
to 7.1 in September from 6.5 in August. The increase in 
‘the adjusted unemployment rate occurred among the 

14-24 year-olds and those 25 years and over, but was 
more pronounced in the latter group. The unadjusted 
rate, representing the actual unemployment as a per 
cent of the labour force, was 5.0 compared with 5.1. The 
total number of unemployed persons declined by 21,000 
to 434,000. There was an about-average decline in the 
| number of employed persons, 329,000 to 8,188,000, and 
the total labour force decreased 350,000 to 8,622,000. 


creased by 36,000. 


Employment 


There was an overall reduction in total employment of 
329,000, a decline in the employment of 14-24 year- 
olds, 438,000, and an advance of 104,000 among women 
25 years and over. There was little change in employ- 
ment among men 25 years and over. 


Among industries, a larger-than-average decline in em- 
| ployment occurred in manufacturing 74,000, trade 
68,000, and public administration 54,000. There were 
| normal declines in agriculture 58,000 and construction 
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30,000. In other industries, changes were small. Region- 
ally, a larger-than-usual decline occurred in Québec, 
113,000. The decline in Ontario of 107,000 was less than 
average. There were reductions in the Atlantic Region, 
31,000, the Prairie Region, 54,000, and British Colum- 
bia, 24,000. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted employment level at 8,099,000, 
was virtually unchanged from the 8,104,000 in August. 
The largest change, regionally, was an increase of 
34,000 in Ontario. Québec recorded a decline of 27,000. 
Other regions showed little change. 


Unemployment 


There was a decline in unemployment of 21,000 between 
August and September. Unemployment of those aged 14 
to 24 decreased by 32,000 as students left the labour 
market. For the group 25 years and over, there was an 
increase of 11,000. This was about equally divided be- 
tween men and women. Regional changes in levels of 
unemployment were slight. The overall unemployment 
level was 36,000 higher than a year earlier. The 14-24 
age group accounted for 20,000 of the increase. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


After ranging between 6.3 to 6.5 per cent during the 
previous four months, the seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment rose to 7.1 in September. There were 
very large increases in the rates for both men and 
women 25 years and over; the male unemployment rate 
for that age group rose to 6.0 per cent from 5.2 per cent 
and the female rate to 3.4 per cent from 2.6 per cent. 
The adjusted unemployment rate for those persons un- 
der the age of 25 increased from 11.8 to 12.2 per cent. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During September 1971, 16,807 investigations were fi- 
nalized across Canada. Of these 9,055 were on-premises 
investigations and 1,561 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 911 formal investigations and 5,280 post audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
2023: 


oe 







Prosecutions were commenced in 69 cases, all again 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecution 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in September totalled $56,742,282.08 comparec 
with $61,261,413.66 in August and $53,738,246.01 ir 
September 1970. Benefits paid in September totallec 
$48,869,955.75 (including $20,648,459.00 under the ne 
Act) compared with $46,094,219.65 in August and 
$37,737,070.17 in September 1970. The balance in the 
Fund at the end of September was $281,787,495.3C 
compared with $273,915,168.97 in August and 
$454,407,460.38 in September a year ago. 


January credits 


Measuring the quality of life, p. 14, was prepared by the 
International Labour Affairs Branch of the Canada De- 
partment of Labour. 


Regulations alone don’t prevent accidents, p. 25, was 
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of Labour. 


Work and Mental Stress, p. 18, was taken from the ILO 
Panorama, first quarter, 1971. 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 40, is prepared by the 
Employee Representation Branch of the Department of 
Labour, and covers proceedings under the Canada La- 
bour Code, Part V involving the functions of the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board, for which the Employee 
Representation Branch of the Department is the admin- 
istrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 42, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V involving the ad- 
ministrative services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 
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he following is extracted from a study of 170 collective 
greements covering 21,524 office employees in the man- 
facturing sector across Canada. These agreement were 
n file with the Economics and Research Branch of the 
anada Department of Labour on May 31, 1970 and 
over firms employing 10 or more office workers. The 
greements mainly applied to office employees only 
‘ut, in some instances where both office and non-office 
mployees were included in the agreement, those provi- 
ions not affecting office employees were excluded from 
he analysis. The term office employees includes cleri- 
al, typing and stenographic occupations, bookkeepers, 
iffice machine operators, cashiers, general office work- 
rs and, in a few cases, draughtsmen, journalists and ed- 
orial staff of newspaper publishers. 


n 1965, the Collective Bargaining Division of the 
ranch carried out a similar study based on an analysis 
of 178 office employee agreements (19,660 employees) 
ntitled, “Provisions in Collective Agreements Covering 
Office Employees in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
ties’ (LG, 1968, p. 27). The collective agreements 
inalysed were those in effect as of Dec. 31, 1964. In the 
iew study, the previous study will be referred to as the 
1965 study.” The complete study plus illustrative 
clauses contains an analysis of 78 provisions. The 1965 
study analysed 60 provisions. Fifteen of the provisions 
analysed in 1965 were dropped and 33 new ones added. 
The results of several provisions analysed in both stud- 
ie have been compared. The complete study will soon 
be available from the Economics and Research Branch, 
Mnada Department of Labour. 
| 

he study was conducted by Lachman Advani, assisted 
by Brian McLaughlin of the Branch, under the super- 
vision of Dan Rosenbloom, Chief, Collective Bargain- 
ling Division. In a few cases where the language used in 
the agreements left some doubt about meaning, the pro- 


‘visions were classified subject to the proviso that they 
‘may be open to other interpretations. 
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Membership 


Union membership provisions were found in 123 agree- 
ments covering 11,523 employees. This is roughly 72 per 
cent of the agreements and 54 per cent of the employees 
and represents a significant increase over the 1965 sur- 
vey which showed that 58 per cent of the agreements (47 
per cent of employees) had membership provisions. 


Under membership clauses, the degrees of union secur- 
ity vary from simple recognition of the union to the 
union shop. There was no instance of closed shop form 
of union security found in office employee agreements 
included in the present survey. In the case of union 
shop, all employees who are not members of the union 
as well as all new employees must join the union. Some- 
times there is a prescribed number of days, usually 30, 
when the employee must join the union. In the present 
study, 25 per cent of the agreements (21 per cent of the 
employees) had union shop provisions. In the 1965 
study, only 16 per cent of the agreements (7 per cent of 
the employees) had union shop provision. 


A modified union shop is a variant of the union shop. 
Only new employees are compelled to join the union 
with or without any reference in the agreement of main- 
tenance of membership for other employees. Thirty-five 
per cent of the agreements (24 per cent of the employ- 
ees) fell into this category. 


Maintenance of membership 


Maintenance of membership is a weaker type of union 
security than union or modified union shop. Under this 
form, no worker is required to join the union. Those 
who are already union members and those who volun- 
tarily join the union are, however, obliged to remain 
union members throughout the life of the contract as a 
condition of employment. Only 12 per cent of the agree- 
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ments (9 per cent of the employees) contained provision 
for this type of union security. 


Check-off 


While the union security clauses concerning member- 
ship in the unions occurred in less than three quarters of 
the agreements, in spite of considerable increases over 
the last five years, the prevalence of the check-off of 
union dues—obliging the employer to deduct from the 
employee’s pay cheque the amount of union dues—is 
more widespread. In the 1965 study, check-off provisions 
were found in 90 per cent of the agreements (covering 
95 per cent of the employees). In the present survey, the 
prevalence of the check-off clause has gone up to 94 per 
cent of the agreements covering roughly 97 per cent of 
the employees. Of these, 29 per cent of the agreements 
(41 per cent of the employees) fell in the category com- 
monly known as Rand Formula which requires that all 
employees within the bargaining unit, union members 
and non-member employees alike, pay the equivalent 
of union dues as a condition of retaining employment. 


The remaining types of check-off of the union dues 
were either voluntary or compulsory depending on the 
type of union security arrangements agreed upon by the 
parties. 


Seniority 


In collective agreements, the clauses concerning senior- 
ity are intended to give employees a certain measure of 
security based on length of continuous service with the 
company. A sound seniority system, particularly in mat- 
ters of promotion, layoff and recall is considered essen- 
tial in protecting workers from arbitrary treatment by 
management. The bulk of the agreements in this, as 
well as earlier surveys, contain clauses establishing rules 
to be followed when it becomes necessary to promote or 
lay off employees. Several agreements also cover cases 
of displacement or bumping, special seniority provi- 
sions for union Officials, retention of seniority during 
layoff and a variety of related provisions. 


Seniority on promotion 


The results of the survey indicated that 91 per cent of 
the agreements covering the same percentage of employ- 
ees had a provision for seniority on promotion. The 
length of service alone, however, was not the determining 
factor in promotions. There were no instances of this 
clause which specifically stipulated straight seniority as 
the sole criteria for occupational advancement. In all 
cases, the term seniority included factors such as ability, 
skill, knowledge and physical fitness in addition to 
length of service. 
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Seniority on layoff 


Virtually all agreements—99 per cent of the agreement! 
and same percentage of the employees—had a provisioy) 
regarding seniority on layoff. Like seniority on promo) 
tion, the majority of the agreements—85 per cent of thi) 
agreements covering 82 per cent of the employees—pro) 
vided that seniority on layoff will be taken into consid) 
eration together with other factors. Fourteen per cent 0} 
the agreements (covering 17 per cent of the employees) 
however, provided for layoff based only on straight sen) 
lority. 


Recall procedure 


The agreements containing layoff clauses usually estab) 
lish the recall procedure. Ninety-one per cent of the 
agreements covering 92 per cent of the employees hac 
recall clauses. As in the case of seniority of promotior 
and layoff, the recall procedure in 78 per cent of the 
agreements (75 per cent of the employees) was based or 
seniority and qualifications. 





The remaining agreements, 13 per cent of the agree. 
ments covering 17 per cent of the employees had a 
simple procedure of recall, namely that employees 
would be recalled in the inverse order of layoff, the last 
employee laid off being the first to be rehired. 


Bumping 


There were relatively fewer agreements providing for 
bumping procedure. Essentially, a bumping clause for- 
estalls the layoff of a senior employee by displacing an 
employee with lower seniority, if the senior employee is 
qualified. In other words, the bumping clause provides 
the job security to those with greater length of service. 
But here again it is not always the principle of straight 
seniority that prevails. Very often, seniority with ability 
to perform the job is the necessary requisite to displace 
a junior employee. In this survey, 39 per cent of the 
agreements covering roughly half the total number of 
employees had a bumping provision. 


Seniority during layoff 


There has been an increase in the number of agree- 
ments with clauses providing for retention of seniority 
during term of layoff. In the present study, this provision 
was found in 85 per cent of the contracts (94 per cent of 
the employees) as compared to 75 per cent of the con- 
tracts covering almost the same percentage of employees 
in 1965. The most common specified the retention of 
seniority graduated according to the employee’s length 
of service. Thirty-four per cent of the agreements, cov- 
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cing 53 per cent of the employees, fell into this cate- 
ory; followed by 28 per cent of the agreements (14 per 
ont of the employees) specifying retention for less than 
2 months. Eighteen per cent of the agreements cov- 
ring 21 per cent of the employees had a provision for 
stention for more than 12 months. 








| 
' 


seniority for union officials 

‘his clause determines the prevalence of preferred sen- 
ority status accorded to union officials, usually union 
tewards and members of grievance committee, in the 
vent of reduction of the workforce. Almost one-third of 
ae agreements covering 41 per cent of the employees 
_ad such provision. 

| 

Notice of layoff 


| 

rhis field is designed to measure the number of weeks 
iotice given to employees prior to layoff. In the current 
tudy, 68 per cent of the agreements (covering 86 per 
‘ent of the employees) provided for notice of layoff. In 
he 1965 study, 60 per cent of the agreements (62 per 


‘ent of the employees) had a similar provision. 


Twenty-five per cent of the agreements covering about 
35 per cent of the employees specified a period of one 
week or less and same proportion of agreements but 
covering only 20 per cent of the employees specified a 
period of two weeks. Only one out of every ten agree- 
ments stipulated 4 or more weeks notice prior to layoff. 


Job posting 


! 

Three out of every 4 agreements in this survey con- 
tained a provision that obliged management to post no- 
tices of job vacancies enabling employees to bid for pro- 
motion or transfer. Since 1965, the proportion of the 
agreements without a job posting clause has declined 
from 38 to 25 per cent and the number of employees 
covered from 32 to 23 per cent. 


‘Severance pay andS.U.B. 


Severance or dismissal pay is a monetary allowance 
paid to the employees who lose their employment usu- 
ally with no chance of recall. In most cases, circum- 
‘stances under which employment is terminated are be- 
yond the control of the worker. Severance plans 
‘normally establish conditions for eligibility, minimum 
length of service, exemptions, amounts per unit of serv- 
ice and the method of payment. Under most plans pay- 
‘ments are graduated according to length of service. 
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S.U.B. plans provide for regular weekly payments, sup- 
plementing unemployment insurance benefits to laid- 
off workers. In the present survey, severance pay plans 
were negotiated in 34 per cent of the agreements coy- 
ering 46 per cent of the employees. An additional 4 per 
cent of the agreements covering approximately the same 
percentage of workers, granted severance payments as 
part of the company’s S.U.B. plans. S.U.B. plans without 
severance pay constituted 6 per cent of all agreements 
covering 16 per cent of the employees. Since 1965, the 
percentage of severance pay plans rose from 21 to 34, 
workers involved rose from 44 to 46 per cent. The per- 
centage of S.U.B. plans with or without severance pay 
has, however, not risen since 1965 as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 





1970 1965 
Agree- Agree- 
Provision ments Employees ments Employees 


No provision 


Severance pay 
plans 34 46 Di 44 


S.U.B. plans, 

with or 

without 

severance pay 10 20 10 18 
Sel 


Grievance and arbitration 


All agreements in this survey had a provision outlining 
a procedure to be followed in handling grievances aris- 
ing during the course of agreement. All provinces, with 
the exception of Saskatchewan, have statutes requiring 
that all collective agreements contain provisions for the 
final settlement of disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation or application of the contract. The province of 
Saskatchewan requires only that if such a provision 18 
present in a contract that it must be implemented in the 
case of a dispute. Every contract had also a provision 
for third-party arbitration as the final step to decide 
controversies which has not been resolved through the 
normal grievance procedure. Invariably, wording of the 
scope of arbitration clause indicated that the arbitrator’s 
jurisdiction was limited to deciding the matter at issue 
within the existing provision of the agreement and in no 
event shall he (or the board) have the power to alton 
amend, add to or subtract from the agreement in any 
respect. This does not refer to the process of negotiation 
under a reopener clause which could go to arbitration 
but may result in strike action. 


oh) 


Initial presentation of grievance 


The results of the survey reveal that the majority of the 
contracts (59 per cent of the agreements covering 62 per 
cent of the workers) allowed the agrieved employee to 
present the grievance alone or with a union steward. In 
some agreements, the employee had no such choice and 
presence of both employee and union steward was re- 
quired. 


Thirty-seven per cent of the agreements, covering 
roughly the same proportion of employees, permitted 
union representatives to handle initial presentation. In 
these cases, the employee’s participation was not called 
for. Twenty-one per cent of the agreements involving an 
equal percentage of workers allowed the grievance com- 
mittee to initiate the grievance process on behalf of the 
employee. The number of agreements allowing an em- 
ployee to start the grievance machinery without any 
mention of union representation was negligible. Only 4 
per cent of the agreements, covering one per cent of the 
employees had such a provision. 


Grievance procedure in dismissal cases 


Roughly 6 out of every 10 agreements (61 per cent of the 
agreements but covering 68 per cent of the employees) 
had a specific clause for grievance procedure in dismis- 
sal cases. In 1965, this type of provision was found in 
less than half of the agreements (45 per cent of the em- 
ployees) surveyed. The special procedure usually con- 
sists of by-passing some steps or providing special time 
limits with a vew to expediting the disposal of grievance 
or bringing it closer to the arbitration process without 
delay. 


Compensation for grievance work 


Little over half of the contracts (68 per cent of the em- 
ployees) had a clause allowing some form of compensa- 
tion for handling of grievances during regular working 
hours. In the 1965 study, only 39 per cent of the agree- 
ments (57 per cent of the employees) had such clauses. 


Part II of Provisions in Collective Agreements covering 
office employees in Canadian manufacturing industries 
will be published in the February issue of The Labour 
Gazette. This part will cover such provisions as wage 
guarantees, paid holidays, paid vacations, and other 
miscellaneous provisions. 
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Summary by Provinces 















































Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Province No. % No. 4 
RES SEES SD ST ST SE NT WE ED 
Newfoundland 3 2) 234 
New Brunswick l l AMI 
INOVa NCOlIA Ts ae l 150 | 
Ouebeen ana 35 21 3,700 I 
OntariO as rey cine arava ane 67 39. 8,192 4 
DAS KAtCHO WANN. went acneerag te cee 3 Ps 266 | 
BrinshGolumbia eee 4 2 814 ‘| 
More than one province... 56 33 7,394 3« 
st a eee eee eee ee nee 170 21,524 
Summary by Industrial Distribution 
Employees — | 
Industry Agreements Covered 
| 
Poods and beyenaccs 72. cae 18 706 
Wextilescand clotnin gy .ncuavey 5 264 
Prmairy ictal Sacer gas 11 1,682 
Metal fabricating 13 484 
Transportation equipment............. 19 3,528 
Printing and publishing................... 22 3,366 
Be OC LOCIICLS are rere tere oe A ae: Sy 2,204 
Machinery e.rscccc TAG 13 1 2 
Blectnical produtCis nese nearer: 22 T AAC 
Non-Metallic mineral products... 3 103 
RUDDER PrOGUCIS: asec arenes 3 124 
OUD CTS Bima 28 eek ek eerie nse 9 39 
WCOVALE pcetngey gener a ere 170 21,524 
Term of Agreement 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
Inder imOnths. aan eee 6 4 2 1 
15-20 months 2 ] 50 = 
21-26 months 86 Sil 8,062 37 
27-32 months Ly 10 4,696 22 
23 SALMO cance cera cirx eee: 52 34 8,499 39 
BONA ee ecrepee se cea Seeger 170 21,524 
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Inion Security 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
'rovision No. @ No. oh 


0a 


Yo provision regarding union 
aembership as a condition of 








HTPLOYMENE .....cseserteeststnnnnnsnninnnnne 47 28 10,003 46 
BN GS OP act scectenrvceoscnsstnnseerecebtenternc 43 25 4,442 21 
WMOdified UNION SHOP ......cssssseseseeeseeee 29 35 5,179 24 
Maintenance of membership for 

yresent and future employees........ 21 12 1,900 9 
iA 170 21,524 


Sheck-off 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. % No. % 
—— se 





BD PTOVISION ...csseveecenensnterenssereonnne 10 6 748 3 
Provision for check-off (Other 

ian Rand Formula).......ccccccecn 111 65) 12,034 56 
Compulsory check-off for all 

employees (Rand Formula)........ 49 29 8,722 4] 
| 

SUNSET ED IRS vercieerreeereeeeecase 170 21,524 


————————_——— 
1 


Seniority on Promotion 
| 
| 
Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. % No. %o 


| 
| 








No PO VISIOU custeenicccssareeeticrnsscrimens 16 ) 1,926 ) 
PStraight SENiOTIly seers = = = = 
POET on cseeeeerrrenntnsentnscnennenenncnt 154 Ooo o8 9] 
LL eet ee oe 170 21,524 
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Seniority on Layoff 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No % 





ISO PEC WISIO Mi gence eee 3 | 270 | 

Straight seniority... eee pire 23 14 3.716 17 

COPS Vane ee a eerie s 144 85 17,538 82 
ETROtA IM emer eee oi neces 170 S27! 


Recall Procedure 











Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. q No. q 
Se 
No provision. Ree eee rar en NS) 1.613 8 
In the inverse order of layoff... 22 13 35730 17 
CO) fe Teena ee eis eect tere tres 183 78 16,181 75 
TING Galle epee ee rerces eas ate 170 21,524 
DN 
Bumping Rights 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 


eS 





INO PEOVISION cscs csreececersrntee sentence 103 61 10,683 50 
PEO VASTO ICIS S meee ease eren cre 67 39 10,841 50 
TINGS ll ey eter eer en, Sree are rey Meese 170 21,524 


Retention of Seniority During Layoff 





























Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. q 
ISO TOVASION etter erat ZS IS = UW 3Sy/ 6 
IPA TORO US WHE MSS, eos poxerceneire recenreene 48 28 2,940 14 
Morethanel 2imvonthiseue ce 30 18 4,595 21 
Graduated according to length 
OMS Ch vil Ce meen re nen tren 58 34 11,342 33) 
Other (length not specified or in- 
dietiniite) Ree tee ee S, Sene 9 5 1,290 6 
sO tal Meee ee ene err th 170 Pies 
Seniority for Union Officials 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
IN@ PROVISION see tein Gs} 68 12,774 59 
Special seniority provision............... 55) By? 8,750 4] 
FO Vallee See ere Pee te 170 Pilpo24 
Notice of Laycff 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 


ING PIOVISIOU iia ee ee 
1 week or less 
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Posting of Job Vacancies 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. 9 














INO PIO VASHO Maca ceaeete eee eee 43 25 4,955 2. 
EGOViStOM OXISUS care ate eee 127 i>” V16;569 fi 
CT ORADER ice Semen 170 21,524 
Distribution of Work 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 

Provision No. % No. v/ 
ING/PUOWISIONS saa ncaeuveos eas 162 952 205892 9 


Provision with respect to change 
in hours of work or job during 
SLAC DEIOCS tem teen nee 8 = 632 


Cad 





Woy tala eet ener cree ee renee 170 


Severance Pay and S.U.B. 








Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. Yin NG % 
INOWDTOMISIO Mees emancnene eee 95 56 7,086 38 
Severance pay—benefits speci- 
fied in agreement (NoS.U.B.)...... 58 34 9,995 4€ 
S.U.B. with severance pay ............. 6 4 948 4 


S.U.B. plans without severance 
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rievance Procedure 








Employees 

| Agreements Covered 
rovision No. % No. % 
a 
uitial presentation 
SIMO Y CES oss cencecncnestrceesteicoentnstsennent 6 4 286 | 
“fo ONTU SEAS ley eae eo re nee 12 Vi Ih svi lees 7 
mployee with or without union 
cect) 1 a 101 59 13,354 62 
SLEVIN ys elem 16 9 1,765 8 
MIEVANCE COMMITTEE eee 35 21 4.601 21 

Toil... Sere od ee eee 170 21524 





pecial procedure 
1 dismissal cases 





| SLRS Ue) eee 67 39 6,832 32 
rovision CRISIS Me Peete caren eee 103 61 14,692 60 
MO Uae i cohen 170 OS24 


tompensation for Grievance Work 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
‘rovision No. % No. % 








NO PLOVISIOM ....cereeneennnnnnineenee 84 49 6,988 oy 
oo CRISUS UE eee Te ear. 86 51 14.536 68 
Rial hr, .) lea Aca 170 21,524 
—EE 
{ 
Arbitration—No. of Arbitrators 
Employees 

Agreements Covered 

Provision No. % No. % 


BRE STG CO Lecce ccoscczcccoesecczstcosecrvssesvsraasesncnassve 40 24 4,782 DD) 
PAM Of ATDITLALOTS ............cccessseesecceeeoee 117 68 14,264 66 
CIMTLIIGTE ote pee ER EEC 13 8 2,478 12 
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Normal Work Week 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. X No. % 


INO LO VIS LOU ect cpernteas econ 2, | 113 l 
SLAY Since coe ce Rarccepetsrmaaeticeskasmarese 167 98 21,401 99 
GlaV Semen teen hace niie aera l l 10 





TROWBUL ieee er er es 170 


Daily Hours 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. q 





INO prow ISIOM ie cree l l 10 - 
6 hounsranicdsS OlmanUiteSeee ne l | 220 | 
Culoumnspamiceet Smiles meee 5 3 142 | 
FEI O ULSI ee Se nee erence 4] 24 4.040 19 
WANs eval MS) sa AES, cree 3 14 il SOW 6 
Fi levoqunes euaval SHO) venti MINES, gerne 69 4] 10,700 50 
TMNOUNSANG 4a mMINUIteS neces 6 4 769 
EL OULE CRN eet re hoc aire Tee es ere 21 12; 3,837 18 
ible ete eee es 4 2 499 2 
ehO tales cee econ ees 170 21,524 


Weekly Hours 


Employees 





Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 





Weekly hours not Stallcd aan l | 10 = 
2 hours and 30) minutes. | | 220 | 
23 hours and 4 mMIMNUeS seen. 5 3 142 | 
Fela OUUE RS eke ee eee peer mee ce ES 4] 24 4.040 19 
SGhoursiand lommaiMWteS sense 8 14 [E307 6 
37 hours and 30 minutes........... 69 4| 10,700 50 
38 hours and 45 minutes....... moat 6 4 769 4 
AQUOS Met ee nae eee 21 12 3,837 18 
Otheraeeeierns tri eo Mente 4 2 499 2 
so taller eens ae ee ea 21,524 


Dennen 
ee. 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during October. It granted eight applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected three and permitted the withdrawal of 
two. During the month the Board received 15 appli- 
cations for certification and one request for review of an 
earlier decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


Transportation-Communication Division of Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Sys- 
tem Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
telegraph employees employed in the Centralized 
Agency Service of the Northern Alberta Railways Com- 
pany, Edmonton, Alta. (LG, Aug., p. 549). 


Le Syndicat National des Employés de l’Aluminium de 
Baie Comeau, by way of amendment to an existing Or- 
der of Certification affecting a unit of longshoremen 
and dock workers employed by La Société Canadienne 
des Métaux Reynolds Limitée—Canadian Reynolds 
Metals Company Limited, Baie Comeau, Que. The 
Board found that only a change in the name of the em- 
ployer, formerly the Canadian British Aluminium Com- 
pany Limited, had occurred (LG, Oct., p. 691). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
Canada in the mechanical, purchasing and stores, com- 
missary-catering and cabin service departments of 
Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (LG, Oct., (ee 
691). 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of licensed officers em 
ployed by the Canadian National Railway Company i 
its Sarnia-Port Huron car ferry service (LG, Nov., P 
746). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employ 
ees employed by the Canadian National Railway Com 
pany in its Sarnia-Port Huron car ferry service (LG 
Nov., p. 746). 


Air Line Employees Association, International, on be. 
half of a unit of ramp, ticket and freight office employ. 
ees of Hughes Air Corp. doing business as Air West 
San Francisco, Calif., working at the Calgary Inter. 
national Airport (LG, Dec., p. 801). 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Loca 
Union 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of yard maintenance employees and 
city drivers employed by Imperial Roadways Limited. 
at its Winnipeg premises (LG, Dec., p. 801). 


General Drivers Union Local No. 989, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of security 
guards employed by Atomic Energy of Canada Lim. 
ited, Ottawa, Ont., at its Chalk River Nuclear Labora- 
tories (LG, Dec., p. 801). 


Applications for certification rejected 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs. 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Doman-Marpole Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
respondent. The Board found that the road transport 
operations of the employer as now carried on are not a 
federal work or undertaking within the meaning of the 
Canada Labour Code , Part V (LG, Oct., p. 691). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners ot 
America, Local 1325, applicant, and Solar Construction 
Northern Limited, Edmonton, Alta., respondent. The 
Board found that one of the two employees comprising 
the proposed bargaining unit was a superintendent em- 
ployed in a managerial capacity outside the scope of the 
Canada Labour Code and that the remaining employee 
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the unit did not constitute a group of employees ap- 
opriate for collective bargaining within the meaning 
*the Code (LG, Nov., p. 747). 


ublic Service Alliance of Canada, applicant, and De- 
nce Construction (1951) Limited, Ottawa, Ont., re- 
yondent. The Board found that the employees in the 
oposed bargaining unit are no longer employees of 
efence Construction (1951) Limited, having been 
anslereed to the staff of the Department of National 
Yefence. The Board’s decision affects operations and 
iaintenance employees working at D.N.D. sites at Pen- 
old, Shilo, Camp Borden and Debert (LG, Dec., p. 
01). 


‘equest for review under Section 163(2) 





the Board received a request from Transport Drivers, 
Varehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, Inter- 
ational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
‘ousemen and Helpers of America, for the amendment 
fits Order of June 4, 1971 (LG, March, p. 193, Aug. p. 
48) which certified the said Local 106 as bargaining 
gent of a unit of employees of Voyageur (1969) Inc., of 
Aontreal, Que., comprising all drivers excluding recall 
rivers and drivers on the company’s Abitibi region 
vayroll. The union requested the Board to reconsider its 
‘ecision of June 4, 1971, and revoke the exclusion of the 
. and Abitibi region drivers. 


| 


Applications for certification received 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
yn behalf of a unit of employees of Merchants’ Speedy 
Delivery Ltd., Windsor, Ont. (application withdrawn 
juring month, see below). 


| 


ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of maintenance employees 
of Lufthansa German Airlines, Toronto, Ont., em- 
dloyed at Montreal International Airport, Dorval, Que. 
Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 

National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CKCH 
Radio Ltée, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Plante). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of office and clerical em- 
ployees of Crawley & McCracken Company Limited 
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employed in the performance of its catering contract 
with the Quebec North Shore & Labrador Railway, at 
Sept Isles, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. 
Bigras). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of food preparation and 
handling employees of Crawley & McCracken Com- 
pany Limited employed in the performance of its cater- 
ing contract with the Quebec North Shore & Labrador 
Railway at Sept Isles, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
and apprentices employed by Plains Dresser Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., in the Northwest Territories (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance department stock- 
room employees employed by Maislin Transport Lim- 
ited, Ville La Salle, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 


Teamsters. Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local 141. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of McFalls Cartage 
Limited, London, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
P. Dickson Trucking Limited, West Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs. Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of drivers and helpers employed by West- 
ern Crating & Moving Limited, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of operating and maintenance employees 
employed by A. & F. Baillargeon Express Inc., Mon- 
treal, Que. (Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 
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Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of drivers employed by Murphy Oil Que- 
bec Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: M. 
Archambault). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1932, 
on behalf of a unit of dockworkers employed at the Port 
of Montreal, Que., by Terminus Maritime Inc. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Roberval Express Ltd., Chambord, Que., em- 
ployed in its Metropolitan Toronto operations (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Conciliation 


J. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers Association on behal 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by Maccam Trans 
port Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. EF} 
Koppel). | 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America| 
applicant, and Merchants’ Speedy Delivery Ltd., Wind. 
sor, Ont., respondent (see also Applications for Certifi 
cation Received, above). 











Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen: 
eral Workers, applicant, and Voyageur (1969) Ine, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (cashiers and ticket sellers 
or agents—Abitibi Division) (LG, Dec., p. 801). h 





During October the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion de Matane Ltée, Ma- 
tane (Québec) and the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
M. Archambault). 


The Essex Terminal Railway Company, Windsor, Ont., 
and The General Committee for Canada of the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. R. Gibbons). 


The British Yukon Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers union, local 213 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 
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Air Canada, Montreal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line 
Employees’ Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


Radio Drummond Ltée, Drummondville, Qué., and the 
Syndicat général des communications (Section CHRD) 
(Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault), 


St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company Limited, Montréal, 
Qué., Montréal Stevedoring Corporation, Montréal, 
Qué., and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, Local 9-102 (Conciliation Officer: M. 
Archambault). 
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nadian Transit Company, Windsor, Ont., and Team- 
rs, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
0 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


instor Transport Co. Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont., and 
arehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 
onciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


ttlements by conciliation officers 
1e Essex Terminal Railway Company, Windsor, Ont., 
d The Central Committee for Canada of the Broth- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees (Concilia- 
m Officer: A. R. Gibbons) (see above). 





:dio-Etchemin Inc. (CFLS), Levis, Qué., and le Syndi- 
t des employés de Radio-Etchemin (CFLS) CSN 
‘onciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (LG, Dec., p. 802). 


1e St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Engineering 
‘anch) and Public Service Alliance of Canada (Conci- 
ition Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


aurice Guillemette Inc., St-Grégoire, Cté Nicolet, 
é., and Local 298, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
y, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Of- 
er: M. Archambault) (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


_M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and Cana- 
an Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Torkers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, 
ov., p. 749). 


rovost Cartage Inc., Ville D’Anjou, Qué., and Associ- 
ion of Employees of Provost Cartage Inc. (Concilia- 
on Officer: M. Archambault) (LG, Oct., p. 692). 


ukon Builders’ Exchange and Contractors’ Associ- 
tion (representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Le- 
ingham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.; 
Jawson Construction Ltd.; 918 Construction Ltd., and 
iard Construction Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T., and Team- 
‘er Union, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Ro- 
ers) (LG, Aug., p. 546). 
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Yukon Construction Company Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Ro- 
gers) (LG, July, p. 478). 


Conciliation board appointed 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Local 404, Office and Professional Employees In- 
ternational Union (LG, Oct., p. 692). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Consolidated Aviation 
Fueling of Toronto Ltd., Toronto International Airport, 
and District Lodge 717, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (LAG Dees pp? 503) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of Cleve 
Kidd of Toronto as chairman. Mr. Kidd was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Warren K. Winkler, Toronto, and union nominee W. 
Carson, Dundas, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Royal Canadian Mint, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Public Service Alliance of Canada 
(LG, Dec., p. 803) was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of Judge James L. Lunney of North Bay. 
Judge Lunney was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Guy Coderre and union 
nominee Arthur Kubé, both of Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Alaska Trainship Corpo- 
ration and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(LG, Nov., p. 749) was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of B. W. Dysart of Victoria. Mr. Dysart was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint rec- 
ommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee R. A. Mahoney, and union 
nominee John Brown, both of Vancouver. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Nordair Limited, 
Montréal International Airport, and Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association (LG, Nov., p. 749) was fully consti- 
tuted with the appointment of Professor Perry Meyer of 
Montréal. Professor Meyer was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Brian Mulro- 
ney, and union nominee Stanley H. Hartt, both of 
Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Lake Carriers 
Association (representing certain member companies) 
and Canadian Marine Officers Union (LG, Nov., p. 
750) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Stanley H. Hartt of Montréal as chairman. Mr. Hartt 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee D. J. MacSween, and union 
nominee Bernard Boulanger, both of Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (LG, Oct., p. 692) was fully 
constituted with the appointment of Roland Tremblay 
of St-Jean, Québec. Mr. Tremblay was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Raymond Caron, Montréal, and union nominee W. 
Frank Chafe, of Ottawa. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Northern Industrial Carriers Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 (LG, Nov., p. 750). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 7, 1971). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Nov., p. 
750). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 7, 1971). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (LG, Nov., p. 750). (Full text appears in Supple- 
ment Noy 7, 1971). 
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Settlements reached at CB stage 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hu 
Limitée, Hull, Qué., and National Association of Broac 
cast Employees and Technicians (LG, Dec., p. 803). 





Charterways Co. Limited, Windsor, Ont., (former| 
known as Skinner School Bus Lines (St. Thomas) Lin 
ited) and Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 14] 
(EGZOct;,p. 693): 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Inte; 
national Airport and Canadian Air Line Pilots Assoc 
ation (settlement reached with the mediation assistance 
of DS Hs Cameron) (2G, Oct ps693). 


Settlement after board procedure 


The Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., an 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107 (LG, Nov 
pe7s0): 


Settlement before board fully constituted 


National Harbours Board, Port of Vancouver, and Var 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 517- 
I.L.W.U. (settlement reached with mediation assistance 
of D. 8S. Tysoe) (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


Settlement reached by mediation 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Or 
tario (Inc), Rexdale, Ont. (representing various truckin 
companies) and Teamster Locals 91, 141, 879, 880 an 
938 (representing drivers and maintenance employee: 
(settlement reached with joint mediation assistance ¢ 
WP. Kelly and W. H. Dickie) (LG, Deenp, 803). 


Strike terminated 


Channel Seven Television limited (CJAY-TV) Winn: 
peg, Man., and National Association of Broadcast Em 
ployees and Technicians (Strike terminated October 2 
after mediation assistance had been provided by J. § 
Guin) (LGy Sept, p.629). 
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2ailway arbitration : a 


/welve cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Of- 
ce of Arbitration in Montreal on September 14 and 15, 
971. Grievances were dismissed in I1 cases and one 
jmevance was allowed. 








tase No. 296. Dispute between the Pacific Great East- 
m Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
jive Engineers over demerit marks assessed to an engine- 
nan. 

} 
The engineman, assigned to the spare board, was called 
or relief duty on a work train located at the “end of 
steel” on a construction projet. He booked off as unfit 
‘or duty and was assessed 35 demerit points for doing so 
as he was clearly fit for duty. What he did, in effect, was 
‘o refuse to perform an assignment that it was his turn 
‘o accept. The arbitrator said that it was “quite im- 
proper for him to seek simply to opt out of work which 
‘ne found less desirable, and to leave it to the next man 
pn the list.” The arbitrator said that the engineman was 
hot entitled to refuse the assignment and he dismissed 
the grievance. 


| 
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Case No. 297. Dispute between the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers over demerit marks assessed to an engine- 
man. 


The engineman was instructed by the foreman in 
charge of the yard crew to place piggyback trailer cars 
in a place where they could be unloaded. He refused to 
do so claiming that, because there was a caboose 
coupled to the trailer cars, he was prohibited by com- 
pany regulations from performing “unnecessary switch- 
ing” with a caboose. As a result, the placing of the trail- 
ers were delayed and the engineman was given 15 
demerit marks. 


The arbitrator said that even though the order might 
have been a questionable one, it was not “so clearly 
wrong that the grievor was justified in refusing it.” It 
was up to the yard foreman in this case to decide on the 
appropriateness or efficacy of switching moves. Al- 
though he sympathized with the actions of the engine- 
man, the arbitrator said that he was not justified in re- 
fusing the yard forman’s instruction. The grievance was 
dismissed. 
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Case No. 298. Dispute between the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees over demerit marks as- 
sessed for “conduct unbecoming a company employee.” 


The driver-warehouseman called the railway office from 
the premises of a customer and was given some instruc- 
tions about other work that he was to do. The driver ob- 
jected and may have used obscene language in doing so. 
He returned to the railway office where there was an ex- 
change of words between himself and the station agent. 
The grievor did use obscene terms and questioned the 
agent’s ability to carry out his work. The arbitrator said 
that the driver’s behavior was clearly subject to the dis- 
cipline of 15 demerit marks. He dismissed: the griev- 
ance. 


Case No. 299. Dispute between CP Transport and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
preparatory duties of truck drivers. 


The union contended that the fueling and oiling of 


trucks are not normal preparatory duties to be per- 
formed by mileage-rated drivers and that the drivers 
should be paid for 15 minutes at the work-time rate for 
each day that they have to add fuel or oil to their ve- 
hicles. The arbitrator agreed with the company saying 
that “filling up the tank of one’s own vehicle, and add- 
ing oil where necessary, are obviously preparatory 
duties to the regular operation of the vehicle and must, 
in the regular course of work, be regarded as normal.” 
In any case, these duties are paid for at the mileage rate 
of pay. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 300. Dispute between CP Transport and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the rate of pay for extra unassigned work. 


Three mileage-rated employees accepted work at a ter- 
minal on their assigned rest day. The union contended 
that they should have been paid at the rate of time and 
a half. By working on their rest day, the men worked 
more than 40 hours or five days in the workweek. This 
situation, the agreement says, qualifies the men for 
overtime rates. The work was not mileage-rated work so 
the men were paid at the warehouseman-driver’s 
straight-time rate. The arbitrator said that where hourly 
rates apply, hourly conditions apply and since the men 
were working on a sixth day of a workweek, they “were 
entitled to payment at penalty rates.” He allowed the 
grievance. 
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Case No. 301. Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees over remune 
ration to a machine operator who was called back fron 
layoff and later laid off again. 


A machine operator was recalled to work from layof 
and was again laid off after 16 days of work. The unior 
contended that he should have been paid for another 1¢ 
days to make up a full 30 days of employement. Th¢ 
company said that the collective agreement does no 
guarantee employment for any specified period of time, 


When he was called in, the machine operator was tolc 
that the work available was expected to last for one tc 
two months. It did not and the arbitrator found that the 
agreement does not require the company to guarantee 
30 days of work. He said that guaranteed employment 
is the sort of matter that should be expressly stated in 
the agreement but he could not find such a statement. 
He therefore dismissed the grievance. 





| 

| 
Case No. 302. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General wom 
ers over the firing of a steward-waiter. 


On a day when the steward-waiter was on duty in a 
Café Bar Car, a passenger reported that he lost four rail 
tickets in that car. Three days later, the tickets were 
presented for refund at a ticket office. Two members of 
the sales staff identified the steward-waiter as the per- 
son who turned in the tickets for refund. After a hear- 
ing, the grievor was discharged. The union asked for his 
reinstatement. The two members of the sales staff said 
that the grievor presented the tickets and gave a false 
name and address. The name did not appear in the city 
directory and the address did not exist. The arbitrator 
said that looking at the evidence, the steward-waiter 
was guilty of fraudulently returning the four tickets. He 
agreed with the company’s action and dismissed the 
grievance. 
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ase No. 303. Dispute between the Québec North Shore 
id Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
ve Engineers over the suspension of an engineer. 


he engineer was suspended for six months for passing 
|stop signal when he was in charge of an ore train. 
hat he did pass the stop signal is not denied but the 
fen appealed the suspension. The engineer was told 
yat the train was hard to brake and that the speed 
ecorder was not accurate. But the fact remains that the 
agineer did pass a stop signal and the arbitrator said 
jat “it seems clear that this was by reason of an error in 
idgment on his (the engineer’s) part.” An inspection 
uter showed that one of 105 cars had faulty brakes but 
iis should not have caused great difficulty in stopping 
ae train. The violation was not caused by faulty equip- 
yent, the arbitrator concluded. It was the grievor’s fault 
nd therefore he was subject to discipline. The arbi- 
rator dismissed the grievance. 


“ase No. 304. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 


ransportation Union over payment to a crew for 
witching service. 





\ conductor and crew were in straightaway service but 
vere required to switch a diesel engine before leaving 
ym their assignment. But because their own engine 
oroke down before their train was to leave, the assign- 
nent was cancelled 2 and %4 hours after it began. The 
crew submitted a claim for eight hours at yard rates. 
The company paid 100 miles at through freight rates. 
The arbitrator said that the class of service for which 
they were called was the class of service to which 
through freight rates would apply. Thus, the conductor 
and crew “were entitled to be paid not less than 100 
miles at through freight rates for the day in question.” 
He said that the switching that the crew was required to 
do was a proper part of their work and that the class of 
service for which employees are called, even though 
they do not perform it, determines the rate of their min- 
imum payment. The guarantee applicable here, he said, 
is one of a minimum of 100 miles at through freight 
rates. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 305. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over doubling a train. 


On various trips on a line, trains stalled at a certain 
point and the crews doubled their train beyond that 
point to another station. The crews claimed the actual 
miles run between the two points and time at the two 
points (as turn-around points). The company allowed 
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the actual mileage run but declined the other claims, 
contending that doubling had been performed between 
the two points and that payment was consistent with a 
provision in the agreement. The union contended that 
the situation was covered by another clause in the 
agreement. 


The train had stalled and, in order to proceed with the 
power available, it was necessary to move it forward in 
more than one part. Because of the size of the train, it 
was impractical to leave the first half at the first station 
while the second half was brought up. The double in 
question, said the arbitrator, may have been in some de- 
eree abnormal in that the train was taken, in parts, be- 
yond the first available siding. But the double “comes 
plainly” under the article upon which the company 
based its payment. He therefore dismissed the griev- 
ance. 


Case No. 306. An ex parte dispute between CP Rail and 
the United Transportation Union over the picking up of 
equipment by a work train. 


Work train crews were required each day, en route to 
their first working point, to stop and pick up a spreader 
and certain employees. And each night, they stopped to 
drop off the spreader and the employees. The crews 
claimed that this stop was the first point of work and 
last point of work each day. The arbitrator said that the 
agreement considers that the working point is where 
work actually begins. Picking up equipment or crews to 
perform work “is not the same thing as the performance 
of work itself.”’ He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 307. Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees over the require- 
ment for typists to take further training. 


The company required that transcription typists take 
training to operate a switchboard. The union protested, 
asking that the employees not be required to take the 
training. The arbitrator said that “it is obviously to the 
advantage both of employees and of the company that 
employees develop the skills necessary for other jobs, 
whether higher-paying or not.” The agreement, he said, 
“quite plainly contemplates that the company may re- 
quire an employee to take training, and in such a Case, 
as in the circumstances of this case, he must be paid for 
doing so.” He found no violation of the agreement and 
dismissed the grievance. 
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DY=Yey tye) ak 
ro) ma dal. 
umpire 


CUB 3002: The claimant submitted a claim for benefit 
stating that his last job had been as a floor manager 
with a private club. It ended for the following reason: “I 
was fired because I was involved in trying to introduce a 
union into the club.” The employer notified the area of- 
fice of the Commission that the claimant was no longer 
employed in their service because of his unlawful union 
activities. 


The claimant advised the office that during and after his 
working hours, as well as during his breaks, he had 
questioned employees of the Club as to whether they fa- 
voured the establishment of a union on the premises 
and had had those who were interested sign a member- 
ship form. The claimant added that no one had spoken 
to him about these union activities. 


The employer later told the area office that the claimant 
wanted to unionize the club and for this purpose he 
spoke “for hours during working hours” with the em- 
ployees. Consequently, the claimant did not complete 
his work and prevented his companions from doing 
theirs. According to the employer, this situation had 
been going on for two weeks when the claimant was 
fired. 


The insurance officer advised the claimant that he had 
been disqualified from receiving benefit for five weeks be- 
cause he had lost his job “with cause,” because of his 
own misconduct. 


In his appeal to the Board of Referees, the claimant 
stated among other things that he found it unfair that 
the employer should dismiss him and report him to the 
area office for misconduct, “especially without notifying 
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him in advance.” The claimant added that he had beer 
working at the club for nearly three years; that he wa: 
not aware that “discussing (the union) during working 
hours with other employees was a crime ...” and tha 
the employees of eight other clubs in the chain were 
unionized. The claimant concluded his remarks by say. 
ing that, in addition to having lost his job, he “did no 
understand” why he was being “punished” by the Com. 
mission. | 


The claimant admitted to the Board of Referees that he 
had discussed the union with his co-workers during 
working hours. He denied the employer’s statements t¢ 
the effect that he did this for hours at a time, that he di¢ 
not do his work and that he prevented the others from 
doing theirs during the two weeks which preceded his 
dismissal. The claimant maintained that he had begun 
discussing the subject of the union about one week be. 
fore his dismissal. He admitted also that he had distrib. 
uted membership forms to those who were interested in 
joining. 


In view of the documents on file, the verbal statement: 
of the claimant and section 5, Chapter II of the provin- 
cial Labour Code, the Board of Referees decided by a 
majority vote to dismiss the appeal. The section in ques- 
tion reads as follows: “‘No person, in the name or on be- 
half of an association of employees, shall, during work- 
ing hours, solicit an employee to join an association.” 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. He then said that 
when he had begun discussing the union, “the employ- 
ees had already been talking about it for several 
months.” The claimant stated also that the club man- 
ager was refusing to give him good references and that 
to date he had been unable to find another job. 


The umpire said that, although the claimant was guilty 
of misconduct within the meaning of the Labour Code, 
“IT must take into consideration certain factors such as 
his dismissal without being given prior notice to cease 
all solicitation during work and the fact that, as a conse- 
quence, he has already been punished severely enough. 
Thus, while upholding the decision of the Board of Ref- 
erees, which quite rightly confirmed his disqualification 
from receiving benefit, I am reducing the period of dis- 
qualification to two weeks.” 
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e publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
hey may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
sg, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
‘I library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
‘e month listed, when requesting loans. 





‘usiness 


| No. 1—Conference Board. Canadian Office. Reloca- 
on expenses in Canada, by William H. Terry. Mon- 
jeal, 1970. 32p. 


| No. 2—Conference Board. Tax-exempt business en- 
lrprise—its extent and impact on tax revenues, by Ber- 
ard A. Gelb. New York, 1971. vi, 89p. 


i No. 3—Conference Board. Canadian Office. Com- 
any contributions in Canada, 1969, by Richard A. 
fopkinson. Montreal, 1971. I3p. 


I No. 4—Greene, Mark Richard. Insurance and risk 
nanagement for small business. 2d ed. Washington 
feee.©., 1970] 72p. 

| 


Collective bargaining 


E No. 5—Conference on Collective Bargaining and 
Jispute Settlement Procedures in the Public and Private 
Sectors; a Review and Evaluation, University of Hawaii, 
1969. Proceedings of conference, July 31, 1969, Hono- 
ulu, Hawaii. Edited by Harold S. Roberts and John B. 
Ferguson. Honolulu, Labor-Management Education 
Program, University of Hawaii, 1970. ry EAS 





HM No. 6—Panton, Keith St. Elmo. The development 
and impact of collective bargaining in the bauxite and 
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alumina industry in Jamaica, 1952-1968. [Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1971] xii, 308p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—Washington State University, 1970. 


H No. 7—USS. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Character- 
istics of agreements covering 5,000 workers or more. 
Washington [G.P.O., 1971] 8 Ip. 


Corporations 


@ No. 8—The International corporation; a symposium, 
edited by Charles P. Kindleberger. Cambridge, Mass., 
M.LT. Press [1970] vii, 415p. Papers given at a sym- 
posium in the M.I.T. Sloan School of Management. 





@ No. 9—The multinational corporation in the world 
economy; direct investment in perspective. Edited by 
Sidney E. Rolfe [and] Walter Damm. Foreword by Da- 
vid M. Kennedy. Introd. by C. Douglas Dillon [and] 
Neil H. McElroy. New York, Praeger [1970] xxix, 169p. 
Published for the Atlantic Institute, The Committee for 
Atlantic Economic Co-operation, and The Atlantic 
Council of the United States. 


Economic conditions 


H No. 10—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Working Party on Policies for Re- 
gional Development. The regional factor in economic 
development: policies in fifteen industrialized OECD 
countries. [Paris, 1970] 125p. 


H No. 11—Pal, Izzud Din., ed. Canadian economic 1s- 
sues: introductory readings. [Toronto] Macmillan of 
Canada, 1971. 630p. 


H No. 12—U-S. Federal Trade Commission. Bureau of 
Economics. Economic papers, 1966-69. [Washington, 
G.P.O., 1970] v, 313p. 


Education 


B No. 13—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Directorate for Scientific Affairs. Oc- 
cupational and educational structures of the labour 
force and levels of economic development. [Paris, 1970] 


32 Ip. 


@ No. 14—Committee for Economic Development. 
A statement on national policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee. [New York] 1971. 86p. 
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Industrial relations 


HM No. 15—Research Conference on Labor Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 13th, 1970. The 
generation gap implications for labor-management re- 
lations; proceedings .. . presented by the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations in cooperation with University Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California [1971] 32p. 


H No. 16—Ross, Norman S. Constructive conflict: an 
essay on employer-employee relations in contemporary 
Britain. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd [1969] vii, 98p. 


M@ No. 17—U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Labor-management policies 
for State and local government; a Commission report. 
Washington [G.P.O.] 1969 [i.e.1970] x, 263p. 


@ No. 18—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Airline ex- 
perience under the Railway labor act. Washington 
[G.P.O., 1971] [48 ]p. 


International labour organization 


@ No. 19—Jenks, Clarence Wilfred. Social justice in 
the law of nations: the ILO impact after fifty years. 
London, New York, Oxford U.P., 1970. ix, 94p. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


@ No. 20—Johnston, George Alexander. The Inter- 
national Labour Organization: its work for social and 
economic progress. London, Europa [1970] xii, 363p. 


Labour economics 


M@ 21—Fisher, Malcolm Robertson. The economic 
analysis of labour. London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
(1971) 3030p; 


H No. 22—Hameed, Syed Mohammad Abdul, comp. 
Labour in development: the Canadian setting (selected 
readings), edited by S. M. A. Hameed, J. D. Muir [and] 
C. B. Williams. Edmonton, Faculty of Business Admin- 
istration and Commerce, University of Alberta, 1970. 
3120. 
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H No. 23—Mitchell, Daniel Jesse Brody. Essays on |; 
bor and international trade. Los Angeles, Institute | 
Industrial Relations, University of California [197 
109p. 


Labour laws and legislation 


M No. 24—Carrington, James H. H. A critical analys 
of the concept of representation under the National L:; 
bor Relations Act, as amended. [Ann Arbor, Mich 
University Microfilms, 1971] 255p. Thesis (Ph.D.) 
American University, 1970. 


@ No. 25—Oberer, Walter E. The Taylor Act amen 
ments of 1969: a primer for school personnel (and otl 
ers interested in collective negotiations) by Walter ] 
Oberer, Kurt L. Hanslowe [and] Robert E. Doherty. It] 
aca, New York State School of Industrial and Labe 
Relations, Cornell University, 1970. iv, 52p. . 


M@ No. 26—U.S. National Mediation Board. Admini: 
tration of the Railway Labor Act by the National Med 
ation Board, 1934-1970. [Washington, G.P.O., 1970] x 
203p. 


@ No. 27—Wykstra, Ronald A. Labor law and publi 
policy [by] Ronald A. Wykstra [and] Eleanour V. Ste 
vens. New York, Odyssey Press [1970] x, 451p. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 28—Graham, Harry Edward. The paper rebel 
lion; development and upheaval in pulp and pape 
unionism. Iowa City, University of Iowa Press [197( 
XV, 170p. 


@ No. 29—Hoffa, James Riddle. The trials of Jimm 
Hoffa; an autobiography as told to Donald I. Roger: 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Co. [c1970] 308p. 


@ No. 30—Lee, Joseph Shing. An economic theory o 
union growth. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro 
films, 1970] viii, 201p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University o 
Massachusetts, 1970. 


@ No. 31—Rawson, Donald William. A handbook o 
Australian trade unions and employees’ association 
[by] D. W. Rawson and Suzanne Wrightson. Canberra 
Australian National University, Research Schhol of So 
cial Sciences, Dept. of Political Science, 1970. iv, 114p. 
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No. 32—Segal, Martin. The rise of the United Asso- 
ation: national unionism in the pipe trades, 1884- 
24. Cambridge, Wertheim Committee, Harvard Uni- 
ersity, 1970. xii, 244p. 


| No. 33—U.S. Civil Service Commission. Office of 
abor-Management Relations. Union recognition in the 
eral Government; statistical report and listings by 
zency of formal and exclusive recognitions and agree- 
ients under Executive Order 10988 as of November 
369. (Washington, G.P.O., 1970] 410p. 


| 


lanpower policy 

| 

1 No. 34—Bartholomew, David J., ed. Aspects of man- 
ower planning; a volume of papers published for the 
{anpower Society and edited by D. J. Bartholomew 
nd B. R. Morris. New York, American Elsevier Pub. 
bar, 1971. x, 130p. 


fr No. 35—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
nd Development. Manpower policy in Luxembourg. 
Paris, 1970] 149p. 


1 No. 36—Stanback, Thomas Melville. The metro- 
pet economy; the process of employment expan- 
ion, by Thomas M. Stanback, Jr. and Richard V. 
‘night. Foreword by Eli Ginzberg. New York, Colum- 
sia University Press, 1970. xxi, 279p. 


Vlarxism 


No. 37—Banks, Joseph Ambrose. Marxist sociology 
n action; a sociological critique of the Marxist ap- 
sroach to industrial relations. London, Faber and Faber 
1970] 324p. 


H No. 38—MclLellan, David Stanley. Marx before 
Marxism. [Ist U.S. ed.] New York, Harper & Row 
1970] viii, 233p. 


Professions 
HB No. 39—Cadres, qui étes-vous? [Par] Michel Gabry- 
siak [et al.] Paris, R. Laffont [1968] 253p. 


@ No. 40—Layard, P. Richard G. Qualified manpower 
and economic performance; an inter-plant study in the 
electrical engineering industry [by] P. R. G. Layard 
[and others]. Reporting a project directed by Michael 
Hall and assisted by E. Atkins [and others. London] Al- 
len Lane the Penguin Press [1971] x, 267p. 
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H No. 41—Radom, Matthew. The social scientist in 
American industry; self-perception of role, motivation, 
and career. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University 
Press [1970]xa, 210p. 


M@ No. 42—Torpey, William George. Optimum utiliz- 
ation of scientific and engineering manpower. [Alexan- 
dria, Va., Printed by Whittet & Shepperson] 1970. 324p. 


M@ No. 43-U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Federal 
spending and scientist and engineer employment; a 
study in measurement. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 46p. 


M No. 44—U.S. National Science Foundation. Office 
of Economic and Manpower Studies. Graduate student 
support and manpower resources in graduate science 
education, Fall 1969: an analysis of student enrolments, 
sources of student support, faculty, and post-doctorals 
in doctorate departments. [Washington, G.P.O., 1971] 
84p. 
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™@ No. 45—Conference Board. The challenge of con- 
sumerism; a sumposium. New York, 1971. iv, 90p. 


H@ No. 46—Dunn, Robert Martin. Canada’s experience 
with fixed and flexible exchange rates in a North Amer- 
ican capital market. [Washington] Canadian-American 
Committee [1971] xii, 78p. 


@ No. 47—Enthoven, Alain C. How much is enough? 
Shaping the defense program, 1961-1969 [by] Alain C. 
Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith. New York, Harper & 
Row [1971] 364p. 


@ No. 48—Governement enterprises; a comparative 
study. Edited by W. Friedmann and J. F. Garner. Lon- 
don, Stevens & Sons, 1970. xii, 351p. “Based on the 
work of a colloquium which was held at the University 
of Cambridge in September 1968 and organised by the 
United Kingdom National Committee of Comparative 
Law, with the assistance of the British Institute of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law”. 


@ No. 49—Harbison, Frederick Harris. Quantitative 
analysis of modernization and development, by Fred- 
erick H. Harbison, Joan Maruhnic [and] Jane R. Res- 
nick. Princeton, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, 1970. viii, 97, iv, 224p. 
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Labour Statistics 


Principal Items 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Date 


Amount 


Percentage Change 


From 


Previous 


Month 


Previou: 


Yea 


Ta SEI SSS Sa SSIS BE TN OE AUR SRA SOS ASSAD YT DDS DS ES 


(in thousands) 





Week ended September: 13,9197 tec eee eee te 8,622 — 139 + 2 
BM ployed iets rke es eee ee ese ie a ee ence RITES TR On September 8,188 — 3.9 + 25 
A BPICUILUT ES are 8.050 ot tn ae ey ee he eee a September 564 — 9.3 + 
INOn=agrictilt ure ste, sce ees oe ete tere eee a ee ose September 7,623 — 3.4 + 2.6 
Raid. wOrkerssceeee i ee September 7,107 — 3.8 + 3.1 
AU WOEKG3 5 NOUS TOR IN OTe 28 he eee en ee eee September 6,587 + 4.0 + 22 
mt WORK less/thaniso NOUS. ee ee eee September 1,240 +14.8 + 2.6 
EMD LOY.c Cab tan Olle tay Ol kaa aaa nena eee September 360 — 67.5 + Om 
Dinem ployed ice tc) sano. ee hace A teas ee September 434 — 4.6 + 9.0 
PRICIER gee ae ee ee September 44 — 6.4 +25.7 
QUE DGC rere cere ere eats naar ic en ne September 161 = 3 + 9s 
OHLATIO a eles & Kerra Ma 26 ct ee ee nae A September 132 — 5.7 +15.8 
Ned gehts tar eee eee we PORN, Haye DRY NLA Nex Un! September 47 = 7.8 + 6.8 
BritisheG oli bia tect ce cease eee ee ee ee September 50 — 2.0 — 138 
Without work and seeking WOrk................ccccscssescssccsecscscecssseccsseseses September 420 — 3.9 + 10.2 
Onitemporary layon.up to 30idays.... 3 ee September 14 —22.2 —1746 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)f..0.0.00...ccccccccccceees July 130.0 — 0.5 + i 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) f......0...cccccccceceeeeceeseeeees July 120.0 — 3.1 ok 2a 
IMMIGRATION Gene ce eae en ee. ee ss Ist 6 mths. 1971 591.77 — — 16.5 
Destined to the labour force;.4.1- tee ee Ist 6 mths, 1971 319.17 — + 18.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS b 
Strikes andJockouts ©...) =<. see eee el ene August 116 + 7.4 + 1.8 
No. of workers 'involved.....4) ee ee August 28,932 — 27.8 — 59.2 
Duration im-manmidaysa. .6 ee ee August 399,870 +11.1 — 35.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME . 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f...........c..cc0000000-- July 138.82 + 0.8 + 93 
Average hourly earnings (mig) jee 4. eee July 326 — 0.9 + 84 
Average weekly hours’ paid fie] ee July 39.4 — 1.3 + 0.5 
Consumer price index:(19615= 1100) 2... eee September 134.7 — 0.2 + 3am 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)t.... July 127.8 — 3.7 + 5.2 
Total labour income (millions of dollars) f..........ccccccccccccccessceceeeees June 4,378.5 + 1.9 + 8.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION} { 
Total (average:1961..=-=100) . ee ee September 179.7 + 0.3 + 5.35 
Manufacturing 822 otss ges. vconc ee ere eas September L715.) + 0.2 + 5.5 
Durables. ices. csp eee te a September 198.0 — 0.2 +. 72 
Non:durables:.<.n. 2.02 ee ee ee ee September Sie + 0.7 + 4.0 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
OCR 22 ee a September 18,321 + 3.8 + 25.3 
Completions jiiccnceii. eee Oe ee ee ee A September 16,279 +18.0 + 23.5 
Under construction.<...4:.2.. scacieeee ee ee September 141,841 + 1.1 +40.5 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Lab 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definiti 


t Advance data. 
} Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 


De 


our Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
ons and explanatory notes. a 
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Among the poor, the working poor have 
the unhappy distinction of being less 
readily recognizable than others in their 
income group. Too often, they work to 
earn less money than they would on 
welfare and were they to receive 
minimum wages, these wages are, 
generally, below basic welfare levels. 
See a report on the poverty study by the 
Special Senate Committee, 

The Invisible Poor, p. 60. 
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News briefs 


on January 28, replacing Bryce Mackasey who was 
named Minister of Manpower and Immigration. 
O’Connell has been a member of the Cabinet since Au- 
gust 1971 as a Minister of State and responsible for In- 
formation Canada. He will continue to be responsible 
for Information Canada. 


A native of British Columbia, O’Connell taught elemen- 
tary school in that province before serving in the Cana- 
dian Army during the Second World War. After the 
war, he continued his education, receiving a Ph.D in 
economics and political science in 1954 from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He lectured at that university for 10 
years and served as a member of the University Senate 
from 1960 to 1968. 


In 1958, O’Connell joined the Toronto investment firm 
of Harris and Partners where he worked until June 1968 
when he was elected to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber from Scarborough West. O’Connell is a past presi- 
dent of the Board of the Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada and is a member of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 
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@ Martin O’Connell was appointed Minister of Labour 





Hon. Martin O’Connell 


@ The Department’s Director of Conciliation and A 
bitration, William P. Kelly, was honoured in Decemb 
with the presentation of a Public Service Merit Awar 
In making the presentation, federal Labour Minist 
Bryce Mackasey said it was for Kelly’s “superlative pe 
formance and special meritorious contribution towa 
the industrial relations program of the Department.” 


Kelly reorganized the federal conciliation service | 
promoting preventive mediation through the use of i 
dustry specialists. When he joined the Department aft 
the national railway strike of 1966, he put forth the su 
gestion that a strike pattern could be broken throug 
mediation if a skilled mediator had the necessary expe 
tise in the railway industry and had the trust and r 
spect of both parties. Labour Minister Bryce Mackase 
was amenable to the suggestion, and well before tl 
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way collective agreements were scheduled to termi- 
e on December 31, 1968, Kelly had private talks 
h senior railway officials and senior railway union of- 
rs of both the non-operating and operating unions to 
if they would try early mediation and accept him as 
ediator. 


Cybernetics Services - 


e proposal that I sit in at the outset of negotiations | oe Services dela cybernétique 
sed many a raised eyebrow,” Kelly said, “but it was —— y 
owed by serious discussions within railway manage- 
nt and the railway unions. Finally, all parties con- 
ed were willing to give this new concept a try.” 





is experiment in early mediation was highly ap- 

uded throughout Canada, and some labour experts 

ieved that it could be a turning point in railway ne- @ Canadian National has added a new dimension to its 
iations. For the first time in the history of rail nego- employee training program with the introduction of the 
tions, agreement was reached before the termination first two units in a series of mobile training centres con- 
e of the existing collective contracts. The success tained in standard highway trailers. The classroom on 
e birth to the concept of early mediation through wheels has been designed specifically to provide on-the- 
illed mediators acceptable to labour and management job training to CN yard office and carload centre per- 
h the necessary expertise in a given industry. The sonnel across Canada who will be working with the ad- 


ba was to assign a mediator to an industry such as air- vanced data systems soon to be implemented as part of 
es, longshoring, marine transportation, communi- the railway’s computer-based traffic reporting and con- 
ions, atomic energy, and other enterprises within fed- trol system (TRACS). An innovation of the classroom is 
| jurisdiction. These “industry specialists” were not the capability to be connected with CN’s main com- 
ly to act as mediators in a time of crisis, but were to puter in Montreal, providing those employees being 
ect a continuing relationship and to identify and en- trained with actual operating experience. 


rage the solution of problems before they reached 
sis proportions and formed a bottleneck in the collec- 
e bargaining process during the limited open period Railway officials say the TRACS network will be imple- 
(the agreement. mented gradually over the next 18 months. Using the 
latest computer technology, it will simplify and transmit 


‘nce the program’s inception in January 1970 and up 
( July 15, 1971, industry specialists have been assigned 
6 cases. Of the 71 cases processed to completion, settle- 
jents were reached in 60. To date, the industry special- 
zs have had an 85 per cent success record. 


; 
| 


| his work, Kelly has had access to the full resources of 
e Canada Department of Labour and the support of 
ie Department’s Industry Research Officers. No 
ranger to the railroad, Kelly held various offices in the 
rotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and was elected 
\ce-president at the 1960 Cleveland convention—mak- 
ig him, at 36, the youngest vice-president in the history 


fthe Brotherhood. more quickly the thousands of pieces of information re- 








ported daily on the railway’s car movements across the 
; wud entire system. Each trailer is 44 feet long, eight feet wide 
he Merit Award is given by the Public Service Com- : ae * Ce ee Me: 
ae: eh : and fully air conditioned. The training units are divided 
rission of Canada to individual public servants who a 
Ms mad eat Aeon evard wated into two sections—one containing a modern, fully oper- 
aG ahaa pe clay Paget i ae : f apni ational data communications system, and the other a 
| ee ere aa ee ee classroom with accommodation for up to ten students at 
nd $1,500. ; 
a time. 
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@ The man who originated the slogan “Why Wait for 
Spring? Do It Now!” followed his own advice and left the 
federal Government service on January 1, before reach- 
ing retirement age. George Blackburn, Director, Fair 
Employment Practices Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, developed that theme for the Winter Works 
Program while he was director of the Department’s In- 
formation Branch, a post he held from 1947 to Febru- 
ary 1967. 


During his 21-year stint as information director, Black- 
burn developed national education campaigns to help 
war veterans ease back into civilian employment, to re- 
duce discrimination against the older worker, to pro- 





George Blackburn 
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mote a national rehabilitation program for employm 
of the physically handicapped, and to encourage you 
people to seek vocational training and to stay at schoc 


He was producer of one of the most durable natioy 
weekly radio programs in the country’s history—Cana 
At Work—carried by 80 stations for more than a deca 
He also acted as technical adviser to the National Fi 
Board in the preparation of a number of films on lab 
matters and industrial safety, and he wrote film seri 
for several award-winning educational films, includir 
Date of Birth; Everybody’s Handicapped (Canadi 
Film Award and U.S. Golden Reels Award); You C 
Go A Long Way (Canadian Film Award); Call It k 
habilitation; Why Wait for Spring?; and Wayne a 
Shuster Look at Technological Training in Canada. 


During his five-year tenure as FEP director, Blackbt 
and his staff promoted the anti-discrimination princi 
of “affirmative action” by government, management a 
labour, and evolved more sophisticated methods for. 
vestigating complaints of discrimination—methods tl 
led to a marked increase in the number of persons set 
ing the right to an investigation. “At first we were g 
ting only three complaints a year,” Blackburn admitt 
“Now we handle more than 100. We’ve managed 
bring about significant results in about 20 per cent 
the cases received.” 


In his private life, which has been as productive as | 
public life, Blackburn is the author of several pla 
some of which have won national awards and achiev 
success both in Canada and abroad. Concerned abe 
social injustices, Blackburn plans to devote some of] 
time to writing plays based on this theme. He has a 
entered into partnership with Ottawa’s “Mr. Home I 
provement”, Frank Ellis—“the first guy to packa 
home improvement for the homeowner, thereby prc 
ing my inkwell theory that the homeowner would w 
come this service and that it would boost winter e 
ployment,” Blackburn observed. For supplying t 
proof, Ellis won two awards, which were presented 
previous ministers of labour. 


@ Prevailing economic conditions are placing n 
Strains on the relationship between Canadians a 
Americans, L. H. Lorrain of Montreal, General Vi 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, told t 
United States union leaders recently. Mr. Lorrain, a 
dressing the national convention of the AFL-CIO as 
fraternal delegate from the CLC, placed particular e1 
phasis on the threat presented to the Canadian ecc 
omy by new American policies. He said that the imp 
on Canada was particularly acute because of the | 
ready exceptionally high rate of unemployment, larg¢ 
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result of policies adopted by the Canadian Govern- 
nt. The outlook for the future was further compli- 
ed by the phenomenal growth of the Canadian la- 
ar force, the highest in the industrialized world. 


| 


9 recognize the full significance of our economic situ- 
pn, it needs to be understood that Canada, more than 
y industrial nation in the world, is dependent on ex- 
rts,” Mr. Lorrain said. “Without exports, a very large 
t of our secondary industries would die; and some 65 

cent of those exports come here to the United 
tes. You are our best customer. Canada buys from 
United States almost as much as Japan, West Ger- 
ny, Britain and France combined. Our economies 
> closely tied together and we are, of course, an 1m- 
prtant supplier of resources and raw materials.” Under 
[2se circumstances, the 10 per cent surcharge imposed 
¢ imports by the United States constituted a serious 
reat to a large section of the Canadian economy, and 
night result in still heavier unemployment. The DISC 
(domestic International Sales Corporation) program, 
lywever, threatens even worse results. 


‘\ very high percentage of our industry is international 
i the sense that it is owned and controlled by multi- 
tional corporations, many of them based in this coun- 
ty,” Mr. Lorrain continued. “The possibility of a DISC 
yogram arouses, in Canadian minds, the vision of 
sores of closed plants. In fact, a recent survey of some 
$8 plants already shut down in the Province of Ontario 





| 
1 
} 


1 The U.S. Price Commission in November issued a 
olicy on prices that is designed to hold average price in- 
reases in the U.S. to no more than 2% per cent a year. 
‘he Commission will prohibit any price increase not 
pstified by an equivalent increase in costs, and it will 
‘rant no increases that would provide retroactive relief 
or the 90-day price and wage freeze that lasted from 
\ugust 16 to November 13, 1971. From time to time the 
“ommission will also issue regulations that would en- 
ible the conversion of windfall profits into price 
eductions. 


| 
\ 


: The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office has decided to recognize the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China as the representative Govern- 
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showed that well over half were owned by interests out- 
side Canada. It is also significant that these were the 
largest plants and had the most widespread effect as far 
as throwing workers out of jobs was concerned. 


“It is obviously no longer possible to look at these eco- 
nomic matters within the boundaries of a single coun- 
try. Multinational corporations and the gamblers of the 
international money markets are playing a world game. 
In the face of these conditions, it becomes vitally impor- 
tant that we, in the ranks of labour, tighten the ties that 
make us an international movement. In my own coun- 
try there have been, and there continue to be, very 
strong attacks on the whole principle of international 
unions. It is not surprising that employers do not like in- 
ternational unions. They would prefer small, weak and 
isolated organizations. They would like to have barriers 
built between the workers of various countries so that 
they could adopt runaway plant policies and reap the 
profits of locating their operations in places where la- 
bour was weak and wages were low.” 


@ Two provincial organizations of public servants have 
voted to withdraw from the Canadian Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employee Organizations. The 10,000-member 
Manitoba Government Employees Association has de- 
cided to leave the CFGEO within six months. And the 
Civil Service Association of Alberta has voted to quit 
the Federation. Both groups will join the Canadian La- 
bour Congress. 





abour relations around the world 


ment of China. Voting on the resolution, submitted by 
the Workers’ group and supported by a substantial ma- 
jority of the Employers’ group, was 36 in favour and 3 
against, with 8 abstentions. The Governing Body had 
previously decided, by 35 votes in favour, 10 against 
and 3 abstentions, to take a decision on the matter at its 
present session. China has been a member of the ILO 
since 1919, and holds a seat in the Government group 
of the Governing Body. The question was placed on the 
agenda of the current session of the Governing Body by 
the Chairman, Mr. Umarjadi Njotowijono (Indonesia), 
in agreement with the Employers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Gullmar Bergenstrém (Sweden), and the Workers’ 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Joseph Morris (Canada). 


oy 


50 years ago 





High unemployment among trade union members: 
working days lost because of strikes; a proposal to es- 
tablish a national research institute; teachers’ salaries in 
Saskatchewan; the establishment of an employees’ be- 
nevolent society; the federal government’s plan to alle- 
viate winter unemployment; a Supreme Court decision 
declaring a B.C. statute ultra vires; technical education 
in Canada and a plea for mothers’ allowances in 
Québec were some of the topics reported in the Labour 
Gazette of February 1922. 
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@ January 1922 unemployment stood at 15.1 per cer 
compared with 13.1 per cent a year earlier, trade union 
reported to the Department of Labour. According to re 
ports received from more than 5,800 companies, ther 
was considerable fluctuation in the volume of employ 
ment available, but on the whole, the employment situ 
ation was not good. 
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Time lost because of industrial disputes during Jan- 

1922 was higher than the previous month and the 
ious year. In January there were 23 strikes in prog- 

in Canada, involving about 3,357 workers with a 
e loss of 76,070 working days. Two of the strikes 
ed in January, leaving 21 continuing at the end of 
month. 
| 
The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
ustrial Research issued a pamphlet calling for the es- 
lishment of a national research institute. The council 
ed that the proposed institute be set up by the fed- 
| Government and be given an annual grant. The in- 
‘ute would solve scientific problems directly affecting 
ustry. Among the problems sighted in the pamphlet 
re: the extermination of wheat rust; the utilization of 
te products such as the helium in natural gas, saw- 
waste, straw, etc.; the development of the supplies 
ignite, peat and low-grade iron ore; and the making 
rtificial fertilizers by the use of water power. 
















The average salaries paid to teachers in Saskatche- 
in 1920 were made public in the legislature in Janu- 
1. Males with a first-class certificate made $1,387 in 
al schools and $1,881 in village or town schools. Fe- 
les with a first-class certificate made $1,279 in rural 
ools and $1,352 in towns or villages. The lowest sala- 
were those for women with third-class certificate 
es: $1,171 in rural areas and $1,123 in villages or 
ns. 


The employees of the Consolidated Mining and 
elting Co. of Canada in Trail, B.C. announced the 
‘mation of a benevolent society to pay its members 
/kness, accident and other benefits. About 90 per cent 
‘the 1,000 workers at the plant joined. The entrance 
: was $1 and the monthly rate was 50 cents. The ben- 
ts provided were: a member losing time from work 
+ seven days or more, owing to one of the causes cov- 
2d by the scheme, received $10 a week for the first 13 
teks off work and $5 for the second 13 weeks. No 
ember could collect for more than 26 weeks. 


| The federal Government proposed a program to fight 
le unemployment of the winter months of 1922. Be- 
‘use construction in the winter cost more, the Govern- 
ent decided to pay half of the extra cost of public 
orks projects undertaken by municipalities during the 
\nter. This payment was on the condition that the 
jovince would pay one third of this extra cost. The fed- 
‘al Government promised also to refund to a munici- 


jility one third of the costs of unemployment relief pro- 
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viding that the province paid an equal amount. In areas 
where there were no municipal governments, the fed- 
eral government program included the payment of half 
the costs of unemployment or distress relief under pro- 
vincially administered plans. For unemployed veterans, 
the federal Government guaranteed payment of half 
the relief payments with municipalities and provinces 
paying the rest. The Government asked that these pro- 
visions be interpreted broadly and generously so that 
“no resident of Canada willing and able to work and 
unable to secure employment shall lack food, clothing 
or shelter for himself or herself and dependants.” 


@ In February 1922, the Supreme Court of Canada de- 
clared ultra vires the B.C. statute of 1921 called the 
“Oriental Orders-in-Council Validation Act.” The act 
was based on two orders-in-council of 1902 that said: 
“in all contracts, leases, and concessions of whatever 
kind entered into, issued, or made by the Government, 
or on behalf of the Government, provision be made that 
no Chinese or Japanese shall be employed in connec- 
tion therewith.” 


@ The Director of Technical Education for Canada re- 
ported that the total amount earned by the provinces un- 
der the Technical Education Act increased from 
$273,788 to $655,167 in the fiscal year ending March 
1921. The total expenditures made by provincial gov- 
ernments up to June 1921 increased to $1,241,243 for 
the school year. The number of day schools across Can- 
ada increased from 41 to 69 and evening schools from 
127 to 193. The Director reported that all provinces 
were engaged in developing a system of vocation train- 
ing and technical education, as Prince Edward Island, 
the last province to go into this area, had established an 
Agricultural Technical High School. 


@ A delegation of prominent Montreal citizens went to 
see Québec Premier Taschereau in January to request 
that an appropriation of $300,000 a year for a period of 
five years be made to make available mothers’ pensions. 
They suggested that the appropriated money be admin- 
istered by a commission composed of both men and 
women, with sub-committees in touch with the widows 
and children who would benefit from the pension sys- 
tem. The Premier promised to give serious considera- 
tion to the proposal. 
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The invisible poor 





The following has been extracted from “Poverty in Can- 
ada,” a report of the Special Senate Committee. 


For most Canadians, it is difficult to picture that large 
minority of the population whose lives are spent in pov- 
erty—to see who they are, and how and where they live. 
As N. H. Lithwick, Professor of Economics at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, said, “The poor are not seen and, 
being out of sight, are out of mind. They live near the 
core of large cities or in rural backwaters where most of 
society never goes.” One attempt to add depth and di- 
mension to our understanding of the invisible poor was 
made by the Economic Council of Canada in their “Fifth 
Annual Review” (1968). The ECC profile of the poor 
identified several characteristics closely associated with 
poverty, including: lack of formal education; lack of em- 
ployment; old age; and female-headed families. 


The ECC review was based on 1961 data. A more up-to- 
date estimate of the extent and intensity of poverty in 
Canada is contained in information recently published 
by Statistics Canada. In a special report “Statistics on 
Low Income in Canada, 1967,” Statistics Canada esti- 
mates that, four years ago, approximately 1,417,000 
family units had incomes below the poverty-income 
lines Statistics Canada had established for their family 
size. In all, a total of 3,863,000 persons were described 
as living in poverty. 


Statistics Canada’s income limits (poverty-income lines) 
for various family sizes in 1967 were: 


$1,740 and under 
$2,900 and under 
$3,480 and under 
$4,060 and under 
$4,640 and under 


Unattached individuals 
Two-person family 
Three-person family 
Four-person family 
Five-or-more-person family 
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The “average” low-income family in Canada in 19 
according to Statistics Canada’s study, received a to 
income of $2,442—with the head of the family earni 
approximately half of this, or $1,231. The family 
ceived $851 in transfer payments and averaged 3.9 in 
viduals, with .9 earners and 1.7 children under 16 ye: 
of age. 


In addition to this statistical profile of the average lo 
income family, it is possible to give outstanding chars 
teristics that apply to many of those who fall within t] 
category. For example: 


Eighty-nine per cent of low-income families we 
headed by persons who had not completed high schor 
almost half (41 per cent of these family heads) had n 
completed elementary school. 


Statistics Canada predicts that “An increasing pa 
toward urbanization means that low income will b 
come more and more an urban problem.” Already mo 
than half (55 per cent) of low-income families live inv 
ban areas; 30 per cent of them in cities with a pop 
lation of more than 100,000 


The incidence of poverty is still extremely high in rur 
areas; although only 21 per cent of the total populatic 
live outside urban areas, 45 per cent of all low-incon 
families live in rural areas. 


The incidence of poverty remains high in the Atlant 
Provinces, although more than half of all low-incon 
families (54 per cent) live in either Quebec or Ontario. 
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arly two thirds (63 per cent) of the heads of low-in- 
me families worked for at least part of the year; 38 
r cent gained most of their income from wages and 
aries, and another 21 per cent were self-employed; 37 
r cent of the heads of low-income families worked full 


ae during the year. 


ore than a quarter (27 per cent) of all the heads of 


v-income families were 65 years of age or older. 


ghty-five per cent of low-income families were headed 
‘men. 


| 


-cording to the standards of the 1967 Statistics Can- 
la/ECC poverty lines, 15 per cent of Canada’s 
363,000 poor were single persons. More important, 36 
r cent of low-income persons were children under 16 
ars of age. This high proportion signals the probabil- 
; of one generation of poor following another, and 


-ongly emphasizes the need to break the cycle. 


ccording to “Statistics on Low Income in Canada, 
167,” prepared by Statistics Canada, selected statistics 
low-income families classified by region of residence 
1967 were as follows: 


Total Average 
low-income family family 
2gion of residence families income size 


——————— ss 


(thousands) $ 


tlantic provinces ....ccsecee (Gere 4s 
Rc cvs scenes ocssnnetes separ 248 2,627 43 
MU Bias fe eects esse eas sacndeneee 203 BREN G 3.6 
RTIG PTOVIICES.......s.cs000-+00+- 175 2,188 Sai, 
fetish Columbia...............+0-. qs 2,400 hy! 


832 2,442 3.9 
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Perhaps the most striking fact brought out in this table 
is the concentration of poor in Québec and Ontario. 
Québec alone had more poor people than the combined 
Western Provinces, and nearly twice as many as the 
combined Maritime Provinces. For low-income fami- 
lies, generally, incomes are higher in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Québec, and lower in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Among the poor, the working poor have the unhappy 
distinction of being less readily recognizable than others 
in their income group. Sharing most of the middle-class 
aspirations of the rest of the nation, they are, in effect, 
the most invisible of all. Too often, being poor and 
being on welfare are assumed to be the same thing. This 
attitude has had some unfortunate practical results, one 
of which the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare noted in its brief to the Committee: “As provincial 
assistance plans have been developed, they have not 
generally recognized the needs of employed persons 
working at very low rates of pay—the working poor. In 
general, assistance benefits are not available to the 
working poor under existing policies.” 


The poor who work—and who work hard—have been 
virtually ignored. (Of the 832,000 families who, in 1967, 
fell below the Economic Council’s poverty line, 525,000 
heads of families were in the labour force—working for 
what can be called poverty wages). The Family Bureau 
of Greater Winnipeg summarized the plight of the work- 
ing poor this way: “For the working poor, who comprise 
by far the largest poverty group, the lack of income is 
not the most dramatic criterion for poverty. Rather, the 
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lack of opportunity, resources, and power are the more 
significant concerns. Life needs, such as shelter, food 
and clothing, are somehow meagrely met; but such lux- 
uries as recreation and supplemental purchasing power 
do not often exist. Poverty becomes circumstantial and 
highly nebulous. Poverty lines don’t effectively describe 
the true nature of poverty; nor do any of the other, of- 
ten-used social, economic, and political criteria define 
what it means to exist at a subsistence level. Our com- 
munities are not geared to supporting low-income 
people who lack purchasing power or social influence. If 
an individual admits defeat, our society benevolently 
places him on welfare, and he faces bureaucratic control 
of his activities. His life is then governed by the rules 
and principles of an often archaic system that believes a 
person on welfare relinquishes his rights. Also, he must 
not be allowed to become too comfortable for fear that 
he will become a parasite.” 


In spite of its faults, the welfare system does offer cer- 
tain advantages over working for low wages. Welfare or- 
ganizations purchase many basic services for their 
clients that the low-income worker cannot afford, such 
as optical, medical and dental services, drugs and 
household repairs. Certain areas of influence and power 
also accrue to the welfare recipient, but are denied the 
working poor. Obviously, one compromise must always 
be made by the individuals or families desiring these 
questionable advantages: they must be willing to lose 
their social dignity by choosing to carry the stigma, 
“welfare recipients.” For many, including the working 
poor, this is a high price to pay. 


A group from Edmonton, calling themselves Humans 
on Welfare, stated in their brief to the Senate Com- 
mittee: ‘To become poor, to be forced to seek welfare 
assistance, is to be damned to second-class citizenship, 
to be thought of, and treated, as something less than a 
human being. Raped of dignity, you experience constant 
panic, frustrations, deprivations, and injustices. Worse 
still, is the shattering hopelessness of knowing you are 
trapped ... because the system is designed to keep you 
there ... to maintain you in the welfare trap ... unless 
you possess extraordinary determination and good 
health, or are blessed with good luck, you will remain 
trapped on welfare street, to stink and die there.” 


Where do the working poor live? What do they do? Ac- 
cording to Statistics Canada, in 1969, 85 per cent of all 
low-income families, including the working poor, lived 
not in the Maritimes, but elsewhere in Canada—more 
than half, 58 per cent, lived in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces; about 56 per cent lived in urban areas, 36 
per cent in metropolitan areas (cities with populations 
over 30,000). As for what they do, data from surveys 
conducted in Nova Scotia and Ontario in 1967, for ex- 
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ample, give a clear indication of the type of work a 
more important, its low-wage characteristics. For ¢ 
ample, 35 per cent of the men and women in laundri 
cleaners, and pressers in Ontario earned less than t 
minimum wage at that time. Further, 26 per cent 
workers in eight other industries in Ontario—leath 
cotton, yarn, woollen mills, knitting mills, clothir 
wood, retail trade, and personal service—were earni 
less than the minimum wage. Fifty-seven per cent of t 
men and 78 per cent of the women employed in lau 
dries, cleaners, and pressers in Nova Scotia earned k 
than the minimum wage. 


It is worth noting that about 65 per cent of the wor 
force in Canada is still outside the fold of organized | 
bour. (Unions have increasingly restricted themselves 
high-wage, heavily concentrated industries such as ste 
or auto manufacture.) Worth noting, too, is the fact th 
one worker in three in Canada is a woman—a wom: 
usually making less than a man in a comparable po: 
tion, often in industries already characterized by lo 
wage structures. 


A more general description of the working poor is th 
they are those who, too often, work to earn less mon 
than they would receive as welfare clients. It is shockit 
but true that, even were they to receive minimu 
wages, these wages are, generally, below basic welfa 
levels. As Dr. D. L. McQueen, a former ECC direct 
pointed out: “Seventy-six per cent of poor families 

the time of the 1961 census had one or more earners. 
the family, and 66 per cent of poor families obtain 
most of their income from wages, salaries, and self-en 
ployment. These two percentages must be ramme 
home again and again to the Canadian public. The 
identify the phenomenon of the working poor, who, t 
gether with those others who are in the labour force bi 
unemployed and take jobs when they can find ther 
turn out to be the heads of most of our poor families.” 


For the working poor, the balance between earning ju 
enough to get along, and having to do without certa 
basic necessities, is easily upset. Income interruption « 
income reduction, even for a short period, spells disast 
for anyone whose budgeting is done on a week-to-wee 
or even a day-to-day basis. The reduction of earniny 
that takes place during the period when a low-incor 
worker is forced by accident or injury to rely on Worl 
men’s Compensation benefits inevitably causes seriou 
problems. 


Both unemployment insurance and workmen’s compel 
sation benefits are scaled according to earnings. Mit 
imum benefits are exceedingly low. When accident 
death occurs, the loss of income can be disastrous. I 
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> fall of 1970, a member of the Senate Committee’s 
ff happened to look out the window just as a young 
in walked by. A second later the man lay dead on the 
lewalk, struck by material falling from a nearby 
ilding under construction. The man left a wife and a 
ild. At the time of his death, he was earning about 
50 a month as a business machine salesman. 


a letter to the Senate Committee, the Workmen’s 
om pensation Board said: “Entitlement was promptly 
tablished for (the widow) and her son under the pro- 
sions of Sec. 37 of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
yn Act. (The widow) was awarded the $400 basic bur- 
| allowance, plus the statutory lump sum of $500 for 





dditional expenses. She is also receiving a monthly 
ension which, under the present legislation, is $125 
nd which will be paid for life regardless of any other 
ssets or incomes unless she should remarry. An addi- 
‘onal $50 a month under the present law is being paid 
or her son ... which will continue to age 16, and be- 
ond that if he continues his education.” 


Xecent legislation (August, 1971) has increased the ben- 


fits payable under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
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tion Act to a monthly pension of $175, and $60 for each 
dependent child. 


Not all of the poor are able to join the ranks of the work- 
ing poor. Eighty-four per cent of the adults who depend 
on the welfare system have no alternative means of sup- 
port. They require assistance simply because they are 
not capable of earning a living. They are the ones left 
behind by our economic system—the elderly, the sick, 
the disabled, and women in charge of families that re- 
quire their presence in the home. A few others, about 
three per cent of welfare recipients, are members of the 
labour force, but they work at jobs that do not pay them 
enough to live on. 





The remainder, slightly more than one in 10, are pro- 
spective members of the labour force who are not cur- 
rently working. To categorize all of these persons as 
shiftless, irresponsible, and inherently lazy is to ignore 
the realities of the current employment picture. At a 
time when unemployment among the general popu- 
lation is around six per cent, job opportunities are al- 
most non-existent for the person with no skills, little 
education, and a general lack of ability to compete. 
Even during times of relatively high employment, com- 
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petition for available jobs remains strong owing to the 
exceptionally large number (200,000) of persons an- 
nually entering the Canadian labour force. An increas- 
ingly automated, technological society holds out little 
hope for improvement in this situation. During the win- 
ter of 1970-71, when unemployment in Canada rose to 
6.6 per cent, single, able-bodied men and women in 
Halifax not only found it difficult to get jobs but, ac- 
cording to evidence before the Committee, in order to 
obtain welfare relief, were required to produce a docu- 
ment with the signatures of 10 employers, each certify- 
ing that there was no job available to the applicant. 


Professional social workers, economists, and welfare ad- 
ministrators—including the director of the Corporation 
of Professional Social Workers of the Province of 
Québec, the president of the Québec Welfare Council, a 
former moderator of the United Church of Canada, the 
director of the Economic Council, and the director of 
Welfare Social Services for the City of Montreal—all re- 
jected the popular misconception of the welfare chisel- 
ler in their testimony before the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty. 


The chairman of the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers spoke for all of them when he told the Com- 
mittee: “The expectation that all citizens can find work 
at adequate salary levels at a time when a high level of 
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unemployment is apparently either beyond federal co; 
trol or a policy choice is ludicruous. The attempt to e 
force this expectation is often wasteful of workers’ tim, 
and destructive of recipients. The popular image of th 
welfare cnisellers, both those who could work but don’ 
and those who live royally on welfare by exploiting th 
system is, in fact, just a myth. It is well established th: 
the vast majority receiving assistance cannot work be 
cause of age, disability, sickness, death, or desertion ¢ 
the breadwinner, or because of child-care respons 
bilities.” 


In spite of this, the popular image of the malingerer wh 
refuses to work so that he may enjoy the benefits of th 
welfare system persists. The popular attitude is summe 
up in the challenge: “Very well, 63 per cent of the poc 
worked. What of those 37 per cent who did not work? 
In answer to this question, another quotation from Sta 
tistics Canada may be helpful: “within the low-incom 
group that did not work, 80 per cent were either familie 
headed by persons 65 years of age and over, or womer 
Consequently, the low-income problem for familie 
with non-working heads is strongly linked to the ag 
and sex of the head.” 


The ever-swelling ranks of the urban poor—swollen ii 
fact by many thousands of people from rural areas- 
have tended to distract our attention from those left be 
hind. The Federal Task Force on Agriculture noted in 
1969: “There appear to be about 100,000 farm familie 
living in poverty in Canada, even after non-farm in 
come has been added to farm income. Only about on 
third of the heads of these families are under 45 years 0 
age—the more mobile age group. For many of the re 
mainder it would be difficult indeed to shift to new loca 
tions and to new occupations.” 


In addition, in 1969, there were 572,000 rural non-farn 
poor in Canada (an alarmingly large proportion o 
whom were Indians and Métis). The Committee made 
special reference to our native peoples—Indian, Métis 
and Eskimos (or Innuits, as they prefer to be called)- 
who make up 2.5 per cent of the population. Despite < 
high mortality rate and short life-expectancy (36 year 
for Indians and 20 for Eskimos, compared with 62 year 
for Canadians generally), they are still the fastest-grow 
ing group in Canada. It is estimated that the Indiar 
population (247,000 status and 250,000 non-status) wil 
double within 15 years. As Chief Walter Deiter ex 
plained to the Committee, not all native people are 
poor; but those who are, can be described as “the poo: 
rest of the poor.” The conditions under which they 
live—poor housing, sanitation, educational, and health 
services—are worse than even the worst in the largel 
society. 
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riations on the poverty theme are endless. There are 
nost as many types and characteristics as there are 
or. Attempts to distinguish one category from an- 
er, although they may succeed in giving a statistical 
file of a particular type of poverty, end by obscuring 
‘fundamental human suffering at its root. 

is possible, for example, to make elaborate distinc- 
ins between poverty as it exists today and as it was 30 
ars ago. The Company of Young Canadians pointed 
t some of these differences to the Committee: “Herein 
ilso one of several major distinctions between poverty 
we know it today and depression poverty of the °30s. 
werty then was, for most, a recent imposition. It was 
‘ognized then as a failure of the system—not of the 
'n who suffered. The poor could retain their pride 
id their expectations for better things to come, and 
hsequently kept trying. Today’s poor have typically 
en born into poverty, as were their fathers, and often 
bir grandfathers. Our self-satisfied, affluent society 
astantly reminds them that it is their own personal 
‘lure as men, and not a failure of the system, that has 
sated their condition. Failure destroys pride; repeated 
‘lure creates an expectation of failure; and expecta- 
in of further failure is hardly conducive to muster 
bir world to try again. 





| 
second major difference between poverty of the *60s 
\d of the °30s is that poverty must be seen as a relative 
‘indition. A poor man in a poor society is far different 
ym the poor man in a rich society. Though their bell- 
| may be just as empty, the latter suffers a poverty of 
’ spirit unknown to the former. Unlike his predeces- 
ic of the °30s, the poor man in the 60s accepts the 
ger society’s attitude that the system is the success 
dhe is the deviant. Furthermore, the depression poor 
Hated their condition to a society that viewed with 
eir own eyes. Today’s poor must relate their condition 
| an image of society dangled before them on a 21-inch 
seen. No control can dim the contrast between the ad- 
\rtiser’s dream and the viewer’s reality—and that ever- 
\dening gap is a discouraging force.” 





ne essence of poverty is deprivation, and for the chil- 
‘en of poverty, the effects become distressingly appar- 
at when they encounter the educational system. The 
(orporation of Professional Social Workers of the Prov- 
ice of Québec, in their brief, The Poor of 1980, or, Our 
uture Welfare Recipients, list a “low level of school- 
'g” among the characteristic attributes of poor chil- 
ren. Further, (high) absentia rate and premature aban- 
onment of studies is very frequent among the 
aderprivileged. How can children attend school regu- 
rly on empty stomachs, insufficiently clothed for the 
id, without having slept well, and moreover, when 
iey can hardly understand the teacher . . .?” 
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Even before the children of the poor enter the school sys- 
tem, the environment into which they were born affects 
them by seriously retarding the normal processes of 
child development. Experts in child development are 
unanimous in stating that the very early years of life— 
from birth to five years—are critical in the physical, 
emotional, and intellectual development of the indivi- 
dual. In a report to the Committee, Prof. T. J. Ryan of 
Carleton University stated: “In terms of intelligence 
measured at age 17, about SO per cent of the develop- 
ment takes place between conception and age four, 
about 30 per cent between ages four and eight, and 
about 20 per cent between ages eight and 17 ... as 
much of the development takes place during the first 
four years of life as in the next 13 years.” 


The consequences of pre-school deprivation are cu- 
mulative and frequently irreversible. In comparison 
with children from more affluent homes, the children of 
the poor are deficient in language, abstract thinking, 
and problem abilities. They also frequently suffer per- 
sonality and emotional retardation because of home 
and family circumstances. The effects of deprivation are 
not lessened by the impact of the educational system 
upon the child from a poor home. Rather, the problem 
is intensified by the contrast between the home situation 
and the school’s demands. 


The elementary school system in Canada has been de- 
veloped to provide education for the average child from 
an “average,” middle-class home, where he has been 
exposed to conditions that are conducive to pre-school 
development and learning. The child from the poor 
home who enters school lacking the expected levels of 
pre-school learning is predestined to failure. The school, 
in this instance, instead of opening doors to opportu- 
nities for learning, imposes its own barriers. 


Solutions of the problems involved in educating the dis- 
advantaged child will require a drastic change of philos- 
ophy. We must stop looking at the “needs” of the school 
system that must be met by the child, and start looking 
at the “needs” of the child that the system must be de- 
signed and staffed to meet. 


Indian, Eskimo, Métis and immigrant children have all 
the usual factors working against them, and another as 
well; for they are usually jammed into a school system 
that simply does not speak their language. The National 
Indian Brotherhood and Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada spoke for all minority groups when it told the 
Committee: “Equality is not so easily conferred on an 
Indian child, with handicaps imposed by poverty, isola- 
tion, language difficulty, limited aspirations—above all, 
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by the feeling that he is inferior to white children. And 
provincial departments of education offer no special 
help for Indian students; the education system makes 
no adjustment to their presence. Text books, goals, sub- 
ject matter—all are quite irrelevant to the situation of 
most Indian children, and most of them drop out in 
their early teens at the Grade 6 or 7 level.” 


The need for revisions in school programs and teacher- 
selection and training; for child-oriented, individualized 
methods; and for increased remedial and preventive 
services in inner-city and rural poverty schools becomes 
clear... At the same time, it must be recognized that 
the school system is only one of a number of inter-re- 
lated institutions, and that a comprehensive attack on 
poverty is essential before changes in the school system 
can be effective. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
asked the Committee: “Can a child learn well if he is 
hungry, or cold, or ill clad? Can he study well in a home 
that is crowded, noisy, and provides little encour- 
agement? Let us say honestly that no educational pro- 
gram, however well-designed and forward-looking, and 
no teacher, however sympathetic and competent, can 
compensate for these primary deprivations.” 


In Canada, there are no “official” poverty lines. All of 
Canada’s provinces, however, have devised monthly 
budget standards for items of basic need. These stan- 
dards provide assistance for food, clothing, shelter, and 
household effects to those who are “in need’ and eli- 
gible, and are scaled according to family size and compo- 
sition. Assistance levels to a similar family vary from 
province to province, a fact documented in the main 
body of this report. 


An examination of data derived from the Family Ex- 
penditure Survey (1959), revealed that, on average, 
families of different sizes and incomes allocated about 
half their incomes for buying shelter, food, and clothing 
... With increased average incomes and standards of 
living in Canada, it may be that, in 1971, the average 
family spent a much lower percentage of income on 
necessities, perhaps, only 40 per cent. If this is so, and 
the “hardship” criterion is set at 20 per cent above the 
average (as it was in 1961), then it would mean that the 
hardship criterion should have been lowered propor- 
tionately, perhaps to about 60 per cent of income. Such 
revisions have not taken place. 


The first limitation on the development of more rel- 
evant poverty lines is the fact that poverty, as seen here, 
is defined as income deficiency. The restrictions im- 
posed by this view of poverty as material deprivation, 
whether one’s approach is budgetary, relative, or in- 
come-share, are apparent. Furthermore, although many 
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of the approaches to definitions of poverty have be 
criticized on the ground that they involve subject 
value-judgments, it should be apparent that, in ft 
work, there can be no objectivity. The best one can ¢ 
then, is recognize and make explicit one’s own bia: 
and objectives. Our principal bias is toward the comp: 
hensive and relative concept of poverty, as against t 
subsistence-level, minimum-need concept of pover 
Our objectives are: the determination of poverty lir 
more relevant to the elimination of poverty; the red 
tion of inequality; and the provision of basic secur 
from hazard to all citizens. 


A good example of the relative approach to income de 
ciency is represented by the work of Victor R. Fuc 
[Toward a Theory of Poverty,” Task Force on Ec 
nomic Growth and Opportunity, The Concept of Pover 
(Washington: U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1965 
Fuchs proposes that we define as “poor” any fami 
whose income is less than one half the median fam 
income. This standard would be modified to take ¢ 
count of such factors as family size and composition, 1 
gional variations and “other relevant variabldr.” T 
main advantage of this approach is that it provides 
poverty standard that changes with the growth of re 
national income. Furthermore, it can direct attention 
the distribution of income and provide a realistic ba: 
for appraising the success or failure of government 1 
distribution programs. 


The poverty line developed by the Senate Committe 
and used as a basis for the Guaranteed Annual Incon 
proposal (GAI) provides a reasonable and sensiti 
base-line for the development of anti-poverty program 
and for the evaluation of such programs after impl 
mentation. The Senate Committee 1969 poverty lin 
for various family sizes are shown below. 


Income 

Poverty line guarante 
Family unit size (nearest $10) level 

08 SER SR SO DPR EI SES MBS ATS SA TDS SI IIE SE SEs 5 SIT ES AT ES 

$ $ 

Ly, eee rye ees ae 2.140 1,500 
DETTE IETS 21h Sater ie bs Xe 5570 2,500 
DR AES Oe OG in hte 4,290 3,000 
AL Ree Sie tei 5,000 3,500 
Sui. Gael! art 33710 4,000 
Gat, ee RR eth eo 6,430 4,500 
Rt ee Tete. ea NTE ee 7,140 5,000 
10 9,290 6,500 


Revisions to the Senate Committee’s poverty lines a 
to be made in terms of the changing value of the Fami 
Size Equalizer Point (FSEP). (This is a points system ' 
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press constant relationships. If 3 of these “points” are 
signed to unattached persons, then families of two are 
signed 5 points; families of three, 6 points; and fami- 
s of four or five, 7 and 8 points, respectively. This 
sans that, for every $3 required by an unattached per- 
n to maintain a given standard of living, a family of 
© requires $5, a family of three, $6, and so on.) In the 
se year of 1969 the FSEP was “worth” $500. This 
ethod consists of multiplying the FSEP by the ratio of 
e average living standard of the year in question to 
e average living standard in 1969 ... The change in 
ese poverty lines, through time, overcomes one of the 
ost serious criticisms levelled at the Statistics Can- 
la/ECC lines, which rose by 26.2 per cent between 
161 and 1969. In the same period, however, the aver- 
se standard of living, as reflected by average annual 
comes, rose by 66.9 per cent for all families (64.1 per 
‘nt for all families and unattached individuals). The 
snate Committee’s poverty lines increased by 66.1 per 
‘nt during this period, thus keeping pace with the rise 
average income. Unlike the Statistics Canada/ECC 
aes, they will not become obsolete. 

| 

ut as Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Admin- 
tration (SSA) of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
ition, and Welfare, said: “The concept of poverty has 
» be limited by the purpose that is to be served by the 
afinition. There is no particular reason to count the 
oor unless you are going to do something about them.” 


} 


‘he following is The Labour Gazette listing of the high- 
ghts of the recommendations that the Senate Com- 


uittee hopes will “do something” about the poor. 


‘mong other things, the Committee recommended: 

- that the Government of Canada implement a Guar- 
anteed Annual Income program using the Negative 

- Income Tax method, on a uniform, national basis; 

_ that the method developed in this report (with re- 
spect to poverty lines) be adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Canada; 

- that a council for applied social research be estab- 
lished at the national level; 

- that the federal Government take the initiative in 
seeking federal-provincial agreement on uniformity 
with respect to Workmen’s Compensation benefits; 

- that “full employment” must be the prime objective 
and responsibility of government fiscal and mone- 
tary policy; 

- that “equal pay for equal work” legislation be passed 

, and enforced by all levels of government for both the 
public and the private sector; 

— that easier access to labour unions for workers, par- 

| ticularly those in low wage industries, be encouraged 

_ and facilitated; 
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— that prohibitions against discrimination in hiring be 
enforced; 

— that job development, particularly of para-profes- 
sional careers, be vigorously pursued; 

— that a formula be adopted to ensure the upward revi- 
sion of minimum wage rates through the Canada La- 
bour (Standards) Code; 

— that, with the introduction of the Guaranteed An- 
nual Income, federal and provincial governments 
negotiate to increase the quantity, quality, accessi- 
bility and uniformity of social services available un- 
der the Canada Assistance Plan; 

— that the Department of Consumer and Corporate Af- 
fairs disseminate information on consumer purchas- 
ing, consumer credit, interest rates and contractual 
loans through adult education and information pro- 
grams directed specifically to the low-income 
consumer; 

— that the Government of Canada establish a National 
Office of Education without in any way interfering 
with or limiting or denying the constitutional and 
traditional prerogatives of the provinces in 
education; 

— that hospital and medical services be financed en- 
tirely out of general revenues; 

— that the Minister of State for Urban Affairs take the 
initiative with provincial authorities to establish ef- 
fective methods of ensuring that the benefits pro- 
vided to the poor through the recommended GAI 
are not absorbed by increased housing rents and 
costs (cases were brought to the Committee’s atten- 
tion in which rent increases were made to coincide 
with Social Security benefit increases); 

— that, further to protect low-income families in receipt 
of the GAI from unscrupulous landlords, the federal 
Government, alone or in conjunction with provincial 
or municipal authorities, set up a fund for the pur- 
chase of houses that may be old but still structurally 
sound, make them habitable, and rent them at a cost 
or at subsidized rates to such families; 

— that one jurisdiction, the provincial, be responsible 
for the entire administration of legal aid; 

— that child-care services be recognized and supported 
as a necessary resource for the contemporary Cana- 
dian family; 

— that the Government of Canada shift its emphasis 
from manpower training in narrow labour-force 
terms to a broad policy aimed at developing and 
making the best use of the human resources of the 
nation ... restrictions that now effectively exclude 
the poor and disadvantaged from departmental pro- 
grams must be removed; and 

— that the federal Government sponsor action-research 
programs aimed at the investigation and solution of 
the problems of Canada’s disadvantaged citizens. 


The Canada Newstart Program is an example of how 
this type of essential work can be carried out. 
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British Columbia 


Labour has developed a reputation for unimaginative- 
ness and conservatism, William Dodge, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Canadian Labour Congress, told delegates 
to the annual convention of the B.C. Federation of La- 
bour in November. To combat this image, Dodge urged 
that the “energies of our great movement ... be chan- 
nelled into a full-scale campaign to tell labour’s story to 
the public, to show the constructive and positive side of 
labour’s actions and labour’s policies.” 


Dodge denied vociferously any rumour that labour lead- 
ers in Canada were in the process of changing their 
minds with regard to wage and price controls. “At our 
last Congress convention, the delegates unanimously re- 
jected any change in this position. Events since have 
borne out the correctness of that policy, and indeed how 
correct we were in rejecting an income policy when it 
was first proposed more than two years ago by the 
Prices and Incomes Commission.” 


Speaking of two pieces of legislation now before Parlia- 
ment, the labour code amendments and the competition 
bill, Dodge said: “We must beware of unreasoning op- 
position to some basically sound legislation because of 
some points of disagreement.” As for the labour bill, “we 
have got a fight on our hands now to prevent manage- 
ment from defeating the first progressive move so far 
made by any government in this field.” Although he 
found some inadequacies in the competition bill, Dodge 
said, “labour must place its support on the side of the 
long-suffering consumer, who is, in large majority, also 
indentifiable as the worker and his family.” 
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In a paper presented to the convention, the executiy 
council of the B.C. Federation called on unions in th 
province to develop a greater degree of co-ordination i 
their collective bargaining program to face problems j 
1972. Although noting some progress in this directio1 
the council said: “It is evident that, with employers’ o: 
ganizations strengthening and with no immediate hop 
of improvement in labour legislation, we must achieve 
greater degree of co-ordination if we are to protect ov 
members’ interests adequately.” 


On the same topic, Federation President George Johr 
ston said, “I believe we can, if we have enough courag. 
imagination and determination, create a greater an 
more unified labour movement, with one union in fooc 
one union in wood, one union in transportation and s 
on. Such powerful unified organizations could be | 
powerful force for change, not only on the industriz 
side, but in social and political areas as well.” 


Among many resolutions adopted by the conventior 
was one proposing the creation of an environmenta 
protection fund. This resolution called on unions t 
negotiate a clause in collective agreements that woul 
set up a fund with contributions based on a minimun 
of one cent for each hour worked. The fund would bi 
administered by organized labour and used in conjune 
tion with other groups engaged in conservation worl 
and pollution control. 


The executive council placed the blame for high unem 
ployment squarely on the provincial and federal Gov 
ernments. It accused the federal Government of ignor 
ing the warnings of economists and of disregardin$ 
“both the economic cost to the community and _ th 
tragic effects on hundreds of thousands of Canadiat 
families .. .” The blame “must be shared by our provin 
cial Social Credit Government. The Bennett govern 
ment’s total refusal to plan economic development ir 
our province meant that, during several years of gener 
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ly high economic activity, a time when the Govern- 
ent could have used restraint in embarking on major 
nstruction projects, it was full speed ahead. The re- 
It, of course, was that a lack of major government 
jects coincided with the unemployment crisis 
‘ought about by the Trudeau policies.” 


he council’s report drew attention also to the increas- 
g role being played by organized labour in commu- 
ity affairs. Examples given were: the representation of 
tizens’ interests at telephone rate increase hearings; a 
5,000 loan to a co-operative housing project; assistance 
. the Company of Young Canadians in a program for 
ensioners, and support for the United Farm Workers’ 
Tganization. 


he convention amended its constitution so that union 
embers in the province can take advantage of the 
scently appointed CLC ombudsman. The 155,000 mem- 
ers of Federation affiliates will be able to submit to 
mbudsman Herbert Gargrave any grievance with their 
nions that they cannot get solved provincially. 


‘he almost 500 delegates to the convention passed reso- 
itions in a number of other areas, including: abortion 
sform; women’s rights; economic planning (rejecting a 
rage freeze); opposition to nuclear tests; the shifting of 
-ade ties away from the United States; shortening the 
aree-day waiting period for accident compensation; 
nd the “inadequacies and discrepancies” of the Unem- 
loyment Insurance Act. 


)ntario 

| 

\ call for a closer relationship between workers through- 
\ut the world in order to cope with the problem of multi- 
iational corporations, and a warning against current ef- 
orts to split the existing bonds between Canadian and 
\merican workers were issued in an address to the 15th 
imual convention of the Ontario Federation of Labour 
'y Donald MacDonald, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress. He warned also of the threat to the Canadian 
sconomy of the 10 per cent surcharge imposed by the 
Jnited States on all imported goods, and of the added 
hreat should the U.S. implement DISC, a proposed 
scheme to repatriate American-owned subsidiaries. 


| 
! 


MacDonald reaffirmed labour’s continued opposition to 
any attempt at wage and price controls in Canada, 
which he termed unworkable and inequitable. He 
charged that current economic problems in Canada 
stem partly from deliberate efforts by the federal Gov- 
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ernment to fight inflation by inducing unemployment, 
and partly from the extent of foreign control over Can- 
ada’s economy. 


Multinational corporations are gaining increasing con- 
trol of the Canadian economy, MacDonald noted. Deci- 
sions about plant shutdowns are made in other countries 
by people who have never seen the plant or the commu- 
nity where it is located, and management negotiators of- 
ten merely represent a small part of some big overriding 
corporate structure. “This gives new importance to in- 
ternational relations within the labour movement. If 
there was ever a time for a close relationship between 
workers in countries throughout the world it is now,” he 
said. 


He suggested that there have been deliberate efforts to 
set Canadian and American workers against each other, 
and he warned that employers like to see labour divided 
into small and ineffective groups. “We must never allow 
that to happen; it could only mean sacrificing the inter- 
ests of the workers themselves,” he said. 


Concerning the problems of technological change, Mac- 
Donald said that labour will fight any attempts by em- 
ployer groups to oppose legislation to protect workers 
from the effects of automation. “Organized labour is 
going to have a fight on its hands—and we don’t intend 
backing away from it—to see that adequate legislation is 
adopted to protect workers likely to be victims of auto- 
mation,” he said. “We are not going to give employers 
the right to wheel new machines in the front door and 
push men and women on the scrap heap at the back 
door,” he warned. 


Speaking to what he observed was the largest conven- 
tion in OFL history—1,100 delegates—Federation Presi- 
dent David Archer foresaw a united labour movement 
in Ontario by the fall of 1972. “Those unions that were 
once affiliated will again be represented at our conven- 
tion. Along with these additions, many newly organized 
groups are affiliating, bringing us to the highest mem- 
bership peak we have ever attained.” 


Archer spoke about many other issues facing labour in 
Ontario, many of them debated later by the convention 
in resolutions. Among these, he called on the provincial 
Government to provide child-care centres just as it pro- 
vides schools and hospitals. “Further, we insist that they 
pay 90 per cent of funding such centres and so relieve 
some of the burden on the municipalities.” He reite- 
rated the Federation’s plea that strikers who qualify be 
given welfare during a strike. 
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On Canadian labour autonomy, Archer said that the 
criteria suggested by the CLC—autonomous Canadian 
districts, election by Canadians of Canadian officials, 
and other safeguards—have been adopted by many 
unions “to the point where failure to comply is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. I hope this trend will con- 
tinue. We need to have more autonomous Canadian 
unions retaining close fraternal relationships with their 
counterparts in the U.S., extending that fraternal rela- 
tionship beyond mere continental jurisdiction, and pur- 
suing with relentless vigour the organization of multi- 
national companies wherever they choose to establish.” 


Ways to provide an opportunity “for women and youth to 
play their full role in the trade union movement,” must 
be found, said Archer. “That cannot come by decree. We 
have to make our activities in the unions attractive and 
meaningful to women and youth. The women are at last 
winning a place in the 20th century. They have aroused 
people out of their complacency and made them aware 
of the injustices against women that should no longer 
exist. We in the labour movement must see that women, 
in the name of human rights, share in the responsibilities 
and share the opportunities of our society as equals.” 


Referring to complaints about union contract gain 
Archer said: “For my part, I make no apologies for 
crane operator on top of Commerce Court or the Mam 
facturers Life Building or the third skyscraper in the Ty 
ronto-Dominion Centre complex making as much mone 
as the junior executives working in those buildings i 
comfortable, carpeted, air-conditioned quarters that or 
workers have installed; or for the steel mill hand at th 
hearth furnace or the electrician or plumber whos 
skills were learned by the sweat of his brow as well 
his brain; or for the auto production worker who has t 
gear his nervous system to the strain of speeded-up pre 
duction lines; or for any other worker who may hay 
won a decent standard of living across the bargainin 
table. If they make more, they pay more taxes withov 
the stock options or Playboy Club expense account 
that executives seem to enjoy. After all, there is anothe 
side to the coin too—the many workers who, eve: 
through collective bargaining, are hardly making mor 
than the minimum wage.” 


In a statement issued on the economy, the Federatio 
asked for greater stimulation of the economy and sug 





sted a tax cut graduated to help the lower-income 
pups. “There has to be an immediate program of in- 
-ased public investment and expanded public service. 
unicipalities must get help to relieve them of their 
erburdened property tax and high education costs. 
d age pensions must be increased immediately, the !1 
r cent tax on building materials must be removed, 
emption and depletion allowances to resource indus- 
es must be removed. We must promote and develop 
)-intensive industries, process more of our own re- 
urces, gear more of our manuf acturing to the domestic 
irket, and develop new trade patterns for our exports.” 





_a statement on health services, the Federation asked 
e province to support and encourage the development 
community health services. The statement asked 
30: that the Denturist Society of Ontario have the 
zht to deal directly with the public in providing den- 
res: that the Ontario health plan be extended to cover 
‘ugs, appliances, dental care, nursing, physiotherapy, 


veglasses and hearing aids; for the elimination of 


salth-care premiums; that psychiatric hospitals be re- 


duced to 200 beds or less; that small therapeutic hospi- 
tals of 30 or 40 beds be established; and that adequate 
community mental health clinics be maintained. 


The Federation’s statement on plant shutdowns and 
unemployment listed 18 recommendations to tackle 
these problems. A book, titled “Shutdown: The Impact 
of Plant Shutdown, Extensive Employment Termi- 
nations and Layoffs on the Workers and the Commu- 
nity,” prepared by the OFL and containing these rec- 
ommendations was released by the Federation just 
before the convention. It was reviewed in the January 
issue of The Labour Gazette on p. 12. 


In other areas, the OFL asked for: legislation prohibit- 
ing wiretapping and other forms of electronic surveil- 
lance, and making their use in industrial disputes an of- 
fence under the Criminal Code; a federal government 
investigation of the closing of the Toronto Telegram 
and of its dealings with the Toronto Star; a shorter 
workweek, but warning against the 10-hour day; labour 
history courses in school; and protection for the textile 
and apparel industry. 





Price indexes — 


Consumer, October 1971 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced 0.1 per 
cent to 134.9 in October from 134.7 in September, and 
was 3.5 per cent higher than in October 1970. The only 
major component that declined in October 1971 was 
food. It decreased 0.5 per cent. The housing, and health 
and personal care, indexes advances 0.7 per cent; cloth- 
ing 0.5 per cent; recreation and reading 0.2 per cent and 
transportation 0.1 per cent. There was no change in the 
tobacco and alcohol index. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent to 133.0 from 133.7. 
The price level of food consumed at home dropped 0.7 
per cent and restaurant meal prices advanced 0.5 per 
cent. Fruits, vegetables, and meat were the main items 
contributing to the decline in the price of food con- 
sumed at home. Fruit prices declined 6.2 per cent in re- 
sponse to lower fresh fruit quotations, the most impor- 
tant being a decline of over 25 per cent for apples. Most 
fresh vegetables also registered declines of over 5 per 
cent but higher prices for lettuce and tomatoes, as well 
as small increases for many canned vegetable products 
limited the overall decline in the vegetable index to 1.5 
per cent. The meat, fish and poultry index dropped 0.3 
per cent, beef prices declined 0.7 per cent, and pork 
prices 0.4 per cent. Higher prices for chickens and tur- 
keys resulted in an increase of 0.6 per cent in the 
poultry index which reached a level 10.1 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Among staple foods, increases were re- 
corded for bread 0.4 per cent; butter 0.3 per cent: and 
sugar 0.2 per cent. Flour prices declined 0.6 per cent. 
All dairy product items advanced and higher prices 
were also recorded for miscellaneous foodstuffs, includ- 
ing infants’ food 3.0 per cent; and catsup and jam 1.7 
per cent. Ground coffee prices declined 0.5 per cent and 
the price of eggs dropped 0.8 per cent. 


he 





The housing index advanced 0.7 per cent to 138.6 fro 
137.7, as a result of increases of 0,9 per cent and 0.2 p 
cent in the shelter and household operation comp 
nents. It was 4.4 per cent above its level of Octob 
1970. Rent increased slightly, 0.1 per cent, and the a 
vance in the level of shelter prices was mainly becau: 
of a rise of 1.4 per cent in the home ownership elemen 
Among household operation items, average furnitu 
prices advanced 0.9 per cent and floor coverings 0.1 p 
cent. The household supplies indexes declined slight 
The former because lower prices for dishes outweighe 
higher glassware and light bulb prices, and the latter r 
flecting price reductions for such items as detergent 
scouring powder and toilet paper. Insurance charges fi 
household effects declined. 


The clothing index rose 0.5 per cent to 130.3 from 129. 
and was 1.6 per cent higher than a year earlier. Tw 
major components registered decreases—footwear 0. 
per cent, and piece goods 0.5 per cent as sale prices fc 
men’s and children’s shoes and for woollen dress mate 
rial outweighed slight increases for other items. Th 
men’s wear component advanced 0.6 per cent. High 
prices were recorded for men’s suits, undershorts, winc 
breakers and slacks. There were reductions in the pric 
of hats, sweaters and socks. In the women’s wear com 
ponent, increased prices for fur coats were mainly re 
sponsible for an advance of 0.9 per cent in this inde 
although higher prices were also recorded for night 
gowns, woollen skirts and sweaters. Hosiery prices de 
clined slightly. 


The children’s wear index advanced 1.7 per cent wit 
increased prices recorded for girls’ winter coats, boys 
trousers and infants’ overalls. 


The transportation index advanced 0.1 per cent to 13% 
from 131.0 and was 4.7 per cent above its level of a yea 
ago. The train fare index, which usually declines be 
tween September and October, advanced 5.8 per cent 
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wer gasoline prices in Montreal, Ottawa, St. John’s 
id Sarnia, outweighed increases in other cities and 
oved this index down 0.2 per cent. Motor oil prices in- 
eased 0.5 per cent. 


e health and personal care index advanced 0.7 per 
nt to 143.6 from 142.6, and was 1.7 per cent higher 
an in October 1970. The health care component rose 

per cent mainly because of an increase in dentists’ 
es and the personal care index advanced 0.1 per cent 
response to higher prices for toothpaste, razor blades, 
eansing tissues, toilet soap and shaving cream. 


he recreation and reading index rose 0.2 per cent to 
36.3 from 136.0 because of higher charges for admis- 
on to sporting events. The index was 2.4 per cent 
dove its October 1970 level. 


} 
| 


he tobacco and alcoholic index was unchanged from its 
eptember level of 129.6, and was 2.5 per cent above its 
vel of a year ago. 


| 


consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
fodities and services, offer another view of the inci- 
ence of the change in prices. In the latest month the to- 
il commodities index declined 0.2 per cent as lower 
rod prices more than offset slight advances for other 
ymmodities. The components for non-durables exclud- 
le food, and for durables, each rose 0.2 per cent, the 
ormer because of higher prices for clothing and toi- 
‘tries, the latter as a result of increased furniture and 
arpet prices. An advance of 0.8 per cent in the services 
idex resulted from increases in train fares, dental fees, 
harges for admission to sporting events, and dwelling 
isurance rates. 





tity consumer, October 1971 


Lower food prices between September and October were 
esponsible for declines in consumer price indexes in 
welve regional city and city-combinations. The de- 
teases in the all-items indexes ranged from 0.1 per cent 
n Saint John, Ottawa and Vancouver to 0.7 per cent in 
Quebec City. Lower prices for most fresh produce items 
ind beef and pork cuts, contributed to declines in the 
‘ood indexes of all regional cities. Reflecting increased 
ents and higher prices for many home furnishings, 
iousing indexes for all cities except Montreal, ad- 


| 
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vanced. Increased prices for men’s suits and women’s 
coats and lingerie, were mainly responsible for the in- 
crease in the clothing components in all cities. 


The transportation indexes rose in ten cities reflecting 
higher train fares across Canada and increased gasoline 
prices from Winnipeg to Vancouver. An increase in 
dentists’ fees and higher prices for many toiletry items 
contributed to advances in all the health and personal 
care indexes. The recreation and reading indexes rose in 
ten cities and the tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed from September. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
September and October were: (on base 1961 = 100) St. 
John’s —0.2 to 124.4; Halifax —0.5 to 126.9; Saint John 
—0.1 to 126.1; Montreal —0.4 to 126.7; Ottawa —0.1 to 
131.6; Toronto —0.4 to 130.2; Winnipeg —0.5 to 129.1; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.4 to 124.1; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.2 to 128.9; Vancouver —0.1 to 128.0; (on base 
1969 = 100) Quebec City —0.7 to 104.3; Thunder Bay — 
0.4 to 104.8. 


Wholesale, October 1971 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 =100) declined 
0.1 per cent in October to 291.2 from the September in- 
dex of 291.6. It was 2.3 per cent higher than the October 
1970 index of 284.6. Four of the eight major group in- 
dexes were lower, and four advanced. 


The wood products group index dropped 0.6 per cent to 
401.4 from 403.7 reflecting price decreases for cedar and 
spruce. The vegetable products group index declined 
0.5 per cent to 231.7 from 232.8 as lower prices for 
grains, tea, coffee and cocoa, and potatoes more than 
offset higher prices registered for fresh fruits, sugar and 
its products, and vegetable oils and products. Lower 
prices for silver and refined copper (export sales) re- 
sulted in a downward movement of 0.3 per cent to 259.1 
from 259.9 in the non-ferrous metal products group. 
The textile products group index declined 0.1 per cent 
to 263.6 from 263.9. 


The chemical products group index rose 0.4 per cent to 
239.7 from 238.8 on higher prices for soaps and deter- 
gents. An advance of 0.3 per cent to 331.5 from 330.4 in 
the animal products group index reflected price in- 
creases for milk and its products, fresh and cured meats, 
and livestock. Increases of 0.1 per cent occurred in two 
major group indexes; iron products to 318.8 from 318.4 
and non-metallic minerals to 227.4 from 227.1. 


Whe! 


- Labour 
late laat-lar-le(sieal-tan 


react to Bill C-253 





The Canadian Labour Congress, in a formal submissio: 
to Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey, gave general ap 
proval to proposed changes in the Canada Labou 
Code, Part V (Industrial Relations). On the matter ¢ 
new provisions concerning technological change, th 
CLC said that, although the proposals were “not ideal, 
they represented a forward step. The memorandum in 
cluded detailed comments on a number of technical as 
pects of sections of Bill C-253 dealing with the recogni 
tion of union and collective bargaining procedures. 


The CLC was critical of changes suggested in the struc 
ture of the Canada Labour Relations Board. The unio; 
organization said it was under the impression that, in it 
present form, the Bill would be allowed to lapse wit! 
the adjournment of the present session of Parliamen 
and would be brought back to the next session in ; 
modified form. 


On the matter of protecting workers from the impact o 
technological change, the labour group was in shary 
conflict with employers who have made intensive repre: 
sentations to the Government. The CLC said that thi! 
portion of the Bill appeared to be based on “the sounc 
and broadly accepted principle that technologica 
change must be encouraged and developed, but not a 
the expense of Canadian workers,” and added: “We re: 
gard this principle as being of paramount importance t 
working people everywhere.” 


The CLC believed that placing the onus on employer: 
to give notice to the union of proposed technologica 
changes was in some respects increased recognition 0} 
unions as members of the social community. There was 
however, concern over the proposal to clothe the newly: 
structured Canada Labour Relations Board with some 
control over bargaining on matters related to tech: 
nological change. There was also concern that some 
provisions were, in effect, escape hatches. 


“There is no doubt, however, that the sections of the Bill 
... give to bargaining agents the right to bargain collec: 
tively on matters relating to technological change, and 
although we have some reservations about the extent tc 
which that right may be freely exercised, we strongly 
support the principle that the Bill should deal with the 
issue of technological change,” the CLC said. 


The proposed changes in the structure of the Labour 
Relations Board were seen by the union representatives 
as introducing something “closely akin to a labour 
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yurt.” Preservation of the tripartite nature of the 
oard—representative of labour, management and gov- 
‘nment—was strongly favoured over a suggestion for a 
gard composed of individuals without any group 
‘lationship. 





| 
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Regardless of any other changes that might be made 
ith respect to the functioning of the Board, we deem it 
ysolutely necessary that this representative character 
f the Board be preserved in any new legislation that is 
assed,” the memorandum said. 


he proposed section on picketing was regarded as a 
srious infringement that would “deny to trade union 
eople in the federal jurisdiction a right that remains 
nrestricted for any other group in our society.” In ef- 
xct, the proposed legislation would impose a blanket 
rohibition on all forms of picketing, except by those 
ctively involved in the dispute. 


i 
! 
] 
| 
| 


‘he CLC continued: “Picketing today is an extremely 
ommon practice, engaged in by all sorts of groups and 
rganizations for a variety of reasons at whatever sites 
ie particular occasions seem to dictate as suitable and 
ecessary. It seems that only trade unions must suffer 
sstrictions because their use of picketing is confined 
iainly to the furtherance of trade disputes with the cor- 
orate powers in our society. Such restrictions, in our 
iew, constitute an interference with the civil liberties 
aat workers, like other citizens, possess in relation to 
reedom of speech and the right of assembly.” 


: reat 

he CLC asked also that the legislation include an une- 
uivocal statement that it is the policy of the Govern- 
aent to promote the full acceptance of the union move- 


aent as an integral part of society. 


na brief submitted to Labour Minister Mackasey, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association urged that pro- 
yosed revisions to the Canada Labour Code would ad- 
versely affect management-labour relations, increase in- 
Justrial conflict, and threaten this country’s economic 
well-being at a time when Canadian industry is fighting 
‘or survival in world markets. 


As far as giving a union not less than 90 days notice of 
technological change, the CMA brief stated, the union 
could then apply to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, now being reconstituted, for the right to bargain 
and strike over the impact of the change. The CMA 
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brief argued that the effect of these measures would be 
to subject management’s innovative ability to prot- 
racted delay and potential veto through strike action. 


“Innovation, new methods, new equipment, new mate- 
rials, new layouts are and must be a continuing pro- 
cess—a process almost of ‘unchanging change’,” the 
brief said. 





The submission asserted that the legislation is an “un- 
warranted and counter-productive” intrusion by the 
Government into the process of free collective bargain- 
ing between managements and unions. “It would vitiate 
management’s authority and responsibility to innovate 
and to improve efficiency. It would enable unions to 
have ‘a second bite of the apple’ by permitting them to 
reopen contracts during their terms. Unions could also 
harass employers by using technological change as a 
pretext to seek unrelated benefits during the life of a 
contract, backing up these demands by the threat of 
strike action.” 


[ie 


The CMA said that Bill C-253 completely reverses a 
principle that has been the cornerstone of labour-man- 
agement relations for 30 years—namely, the prohibition 
of strikes during the lifetime of a collective agreement. 
The effect of the legislation, according to the CMA, 
would be to undermine industrial stability and to 
weaken Canada’s competitive position. 


Speaking to the Canadian Club of Ottawa, CMA Presi- 
dent Gérard Filion said that the proposed amendment 
to the Canada Labour Code concerning notice of tech- 
nological change “sounds so very innocent, so very de- 
sirable, so very human,” but in fact gives unions wield- 
ing monopolistic power a dangerous new weapon to 
employ against management in the affected industries 
seeking to improve efficiency of operation. 


“It is a weapon these union monopolies would most cer- 
tainly invoke on every conceivable occasion, if only as a 
bargaining ploy,” Filion observed. ‘“‘The inevitable in- 
crease in disputes within the fields of transportation, 
communications and goods-distributing would have 
serious consequences, not only for manufacturing, but 
for the whole economy.” 


Filion urged that the technological change provisions be 
dropped or, at the very least, deleted. “They are not 
only unnecessary—in the sense that the subject is largely 
covered by collective bargaining and that problems of 
adjustment are covered by other measures such as im- 
proved unemployment insurance and standards govern- 
ing layoffs and termination—but they would seriously 
impair industry’s ability to meet the new economic 
challenge. 


“Having abandoned the technological change propos- 
als, the government should then give us evidence of a 
willingness to introduce some of the improvements in 
the Canada Labour Code that we had reason to expect 
in view of our steadily worsening strike record. There is 
a real need to redress the balance of bargaining power 
that has developed over the years in favour of unions, 
and that has made it easier for them to impose their 
policies on the economy through these strikes and 
threats of strikes.” 


He was not suggesting, he said, punitive anti-union leg- 
islation. “We do want, in the interests of the whole 
economy, to see some imposition of obligations and re- 
sponsibilities on unions to match the rights and _privi- 
leges they enjoy in such number.” 
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In a letter to Mr. Mackasey, Public Service Allianc 
President Claude Edwards said that he has thrown tk 
full weight of Canada’s third largest union behind tk 
Minister in support of his fight to improve the Canad 
Labour Code. Mr. Edwards complimented Mr. Mael 
asey for his “‘bold and forthright proposals, which den 
onstrate your concern for Canadian workers and the it 
stitution of collective bargaining.” 


+ ee 





The Alliance President went on to say that his organiza 
tion was deeply disturbed by the well-co-ordinated ant 
concerted attack on the proposed amendments by th! 
business community, and stated that he was confiden 
the Government would be able to withstand the pres 
sure being exerted by industry, and bring in the re 
quired amendments to the Code. 
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during 1971, changes were made in the apprenticeship 
nd tradesmen’s qualification legislation in all provinces. 

new appeal procedure was established in Ontario un- 
er the Civil Rights Statute Law Amendment Act, 1971. 
in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, apprenticeship laws 
nderwent rather minor changes. New general regu- 
ations were issued in Newfoundland and Prince Ed- 
ard Island, and several other provinces designated ad- 
itional trades through changes in their regulations. 
ajor regulations governing the construction industry 
ere made under the Québec Manpower Vocational 
nd Qualification Act. 
















he former provisions of the Nova Scotia Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act provided that 
uny untrained person under 21 years of age commenc- 
Ing work in a designated trade was required to become 
hn apprentice within three months. An amendment re- 

noved the reference to age, with the result that any per- 
fon entering a designated trade who does not hold a 
ertificate of apprenticeship or qualification is required 
| 





o enroll in an apprenticeship program. 









e penalty for contravention of the Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act is a maximum fine of $100 on sum- 
mary conviction. A minimum fine of $25 was provided 
1Or. 











! 
Following the recommendations of the McRuer Royal 
Commission Inquiry into Civil Rights, Ontario passed 
the Civil Rights Statute Law Amendment Act, which 
deals with the powers conferred by various statutes to 
make decisions affecting a person’s rights, to conduct in- 
quiries and investigations, and to make inspections. The 
Act is to be proclaimed in force. 


| 
| 
; 


The main amendments to the Apprenticeship and 
‘Trademen’s Qualification Act establish appeal proce- 
dures from decisions taken by the Director. Where the 
Director cancels a contract of apprenticeship for cause, 
or revokes or refuses to renew a certificate of quali- 
fication or a licence to operate a trade school, he must 
“notify the persons concerned in writing, together with 
reasons for the decision and notice of their right of ap- 
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peal. Either party to a contract of apprenticeship, or the 
holder of the certificate or licence, may appeal within 15 
days to a judge of the county or district court in the area 
in which he resides. The judge’s decision may be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 


In addition, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council iS au- 
thorized to make regulations providing for Inter- 
provincial Standards examinations, and for recognition 
of certificates or standings granted under such exam- 
inations in other provinces. 


Ontario designated two new trades, and made minor 
amendments in the regulations governing several others. 
The new trade of farm equipment mechanic was desig- 
nated for apprenticeship training and compulsory certi- 
fication. Training is to consist of full-time day courses at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and practical instruc- 
tion by the employer. The number of hours of appren- 
ticeship required varies according to the education and 
experience of the candidate. Normally, the apprentice is 
required to complete 5 periods of instruction at a rate of 
1,800 hours each. If he has successfully obtained an On- 
tario secondary school graduation diploma or other 
academic equivalent, he is to complete 5 periods of in- 
struction of 1,400 hours each. In the event that the can- 
didate has passed his Ontario diploma or the equiva- 
lent, and he has also successfully completed a pre- 
apprenticeship program approved by the Director, he 
must complete five 1,300-hour periods. Where he has 
attained a Grade 10 education or an accepted equiva- 
lent, and has successfully completed an approved pre- 
apprenticeship program, the requirement becomes 5 pe- 
riods of 1,700 hours. 


Those apprentices holding a certificate of qualification 
in the motor vehicle mechanic or heavy duty equipment 
mechanic trades are required to complete the fourth 
and fifth periods at the rate of 1,800 hours a period. If 
they can produce written evidence satisfactory to the 
Director to the effect that they have had at least two 
years experience in the certified trade, however, they 
are entitled to write the examination in the certified 
trade. Apprentice wages vary from 50 to 90 per cent of 
the prevailing rate for a journeyman. 


Ta 


The trade of general carpenter, formerly designated fi 
apprenticeship, is now designated for apprenticeshi| 
and compulsory certification. To be registered as an ay 
prentice in this trade, the candidate must have succes: 
fully completed Grade 10 in Ontario or its equivalen 
or have graduated in a course of general carpentry ina 
occupational program of a junior or special vocatione 
school; or have been recommended to the Director b 
the principal of the school where he completed a cours 
of enrollment as an apprentice in the certified trade. 


Apprenticeship training consists of full-time educatio 
nal day classes at the College of Applied Arts and Tech 
nology or accepted equivalent courses, plus work expe 
rience provided by the employer. Previously, thi 
training program in this trade comprised 4 periods oO 
1,800 hours each in educational courses at a Provincia 
Institute of Trade, plus practical experience. Under the 
new regulations, the apprentice must complete 660 hours 
of educational training, and at least 3,184 hours of work 
experience. The number of hours of work experience 
may be increased, at the discretion of the Director, tc 
6,540 hours. | 





Finally, the Director provides an achievement record 
book to an apprentice in the certified trade for the pur- 
pose of recording his achievement during apprentice- 
ship. In this way, an apprentice who fails to pass his cer- 
tificate is left with something tangible to show for his 
training. 


It should be noted that the fixed annual expiration) 
dates for certificates of qualification in the certified: 


trades of hairdresser, watch repairer and refrigerator. 
and air conditioning have been repealed. | 


The Minister of Labour of Ontario announced in the 
Legislature that the “block” or “modular” system of 
training in industry is being further developed. Modular 
training experiments are taking place in the tooling, 
petro-chemical and food processing industries, with en- 
couraging results. An analysis of the mining industry 
has also been completed. A survey of the mechanical 
component of the construction industry has been com- 
pleted, and this is to be followed by an examination of 
the electrical components of the industry. These studies 
will assist the Department in the planning of its future | 
training programs. 


It was announced also that an internal task force under | 
the chairmanship of Dr. William Dymond of the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa is investigating the whole question of 
the appropriate role of government in the training-in- 
industry field. . 
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uring the year, the Québec Department of Labour and 
anpower completed a comprehensive inventory of 
anpower training needs for the economic regions of the 
ovince. As a part of the structure provided for in the 
‘anpower Vocational Training and Qualification Act, 
4 regional advisory committees have been set up. As 
'e next step, the Quebec Government will negotiate 
‘ith the federal Government procedures for the appli- 
\tion of training programs. 


| 

he first two regulations issued under the Manpower 
ocational Training and Qualification Act apply to the 
ynstruction industry. As a preliminary step to the regu- 
‘tion of the construction industry, trade names and 
efinitions, which formerly numbered 484, were re- 
uced to 54. Two new regulations were issued under 
nis Act on January 2, 1971, designating trades for ap- 
renticeship and compulsory certification. These regu- 
itions were reissued on October 30, 1971. The main 
hanges were an increase in the number of trades speci- 
ed, and changes in the apprenticeship time periods. 
‘he first regulation applies to 24 (previously 15) general 
onstruction trades: carpenter joiner, lather, crane oper- 
‘tor, shovel operator, heavy equipment operator, heavy 
quipment mechanic, structural steel erector, boil- 
maker, ornamental iron worker, reinforcing steel erec- 
or, tinsmith, roofer, erector mechanic (glazier), painter, 
esilient flooring layer, insulation plasterer, cement fin- 
sher, bricklayer mason, tile setter, millwright, electric- 
an, pipe fitter, and elevator mechanic. 


The second regulation applies to four (previously five) 
echnical trades within the construction industry: elec- 
rician, pipe fitter, elevator mechanic, and electrical ma- 
chinery operator. 


Under these regulations, a certificate of qualification (is- 
sued by the Manpower Branch of the Department) is 
obligatory for admission to employment in any of the 
listed trades. 





Apprenticeship is compulsory in each of the listed 
trades. The length of apprenticeship varies from one to 
five periods according to the trade. A period equals 
2,000 apprenticeship hours. 


One period for: crane operator, shovel operator, heavy 
equipment, reinforcing steel erector, roofer, resilient 
flooring, and electrical machinery operator. 


| Two periods for: structural steel erector, ornamental 
‘iron worker, and cement finisher. 
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Three periods for: carpenter joiner, lather, heavy equip- 
ment mechanic, boilermaker, tinsmith, erector-me- 
chanic (glazier), painter, insulator, plasterer, bricklayer 
mason, tile setter, and millwright. 


Four periods for: electrician, and pipefitter. 
Five periods for: elevator mechanic. 


One period of 500 hours for the operation of the first 
machine and 250 hours for the operation of any addi- 
tional machine for: operation of electrical machinery. 


To enter apprenticeship, the apprentice must obtain an 
apprenticeship booklet from the Québec Manpower 
Centre, and his knowledge and experience will deter- 
mine the level of training to which he is admitted. The 
booklet must be revised yearly on the apprentice’s 
birthday in order to remain valid. 


The regulations also fix the ratio of apprentices to jour- 
neymen in each trade, and the wage rates are expressed 
as a percentage of the journeyman’s rate. Anyone who 
believes that the application of these regulations en- 
croaches upon his rights is given the right to appeal to 
the arbitration council, whose award is final. 


In British Columbia, the trade of industrial instrumen- 
tation was designated, as were three trades in the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry—those of saw fitter, circular 
saw filer, and benchman. The trade of joinery (bench- 
man) was also designated. Regulations were issued for 
the latter four trades, making provision for voluntary 
certification upon submission of proof of 4,000, 6,000 
and 8,000 hours of qualifying time, respectively, in the 
trade, and upon passing the required examinations. 


In Alberta, a new trade, that of steel fabricator, was des- 
ignated. The conditions laid down for training in this 
trade are similar to those governing other trades under 
the Act. These include a minimum educational level of 
Grade 10 or its equivalent, unless the person is recom- 
mended by a local advisory committee and passes the 
examination prescribed by the Director. The term of 
apprenticeship consists of three periods of 12 months 
each, where a period consists of 1800 hours employment 
(including time spent attending technical courses). Time 
credits are given for previous school or trade experi- 
ence. Wages are fixed at 60, 70 or 80 per cent of the pre- 
vailing wages for a journeyman. 


19 


Regulations governing the trade of welder were revised 
and extended. The educational standard remained at 
Grade 9 level; as in the steel fabricator trade, however, 
a person under such level may be considered if he is 
recommended and passes the proper examinations. The 
term of apprenticeship for a welder is similar to those of 
most trades under the Act—namely, three periods of 12 
months each at 1,800 hours period. Here again, time 
credits are permitted for previous schooling or experi- 
ence in the trade. 


Provision was made for voluntary certification in the 
trade of roofer. The applicant must pass an examination 
and submit proof of efficiency—a minimum of three 
years of qualifying experience in the trade. If he applies 
for examination for a certification of qualification be- 
fore December 1, 1971, he may be issued a certificate 
without an examination on the recommendation of a lo- 
cal advisory committee. It should be noted that a holder 
of a certificate of qualification may be re-examined at 
any time, and failing such an examination may result in 
cancellation of the certificate. A certificate may also be 
cancelled if it has been attained fraudulently. 


The wage rate for an apprentice cook was raised from 
50, 65 and 80 per cent to 60, 75, and 85 per cent of the 
prevailing wages for a journeyman. 


In Manitoba, the blacksmith, boilermaker, electrician, 
machinist, sheet metal worker, carman, and pipe fitter 
trades in the railway industry were designated. Appren- 
tices employed by the CNR in these trades will serve an 
apprenticeship of four years, during which time they 
will attend in-school training courses provided under a 
special contract with the Department of Youth and 
Education. 


The Apprenticeship and Industrial Training Division of 
the Department of Labour supervises examinations and 
issues licences under the Barbers Act and the Hair- 
dressers Act to persons working as barbers or hair- 
dressers or owning or operating shops. In-school train- 
ing for the barbering trade has been increased from 
1,000 to 1,200 hours, and the period of “improvership” 
reduced from two years to 18 months. Journeyman bar- 
ber licences, which are granted without examination, 
and master barber licences, which are granted by exam- 
ination to persons who have been journeymen in the 
trade for two years, are valid for a two-year period. 
These licences apply to the persons holding them, 
rather than to specific barber shops. 
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A new regulation requires that apprentices be paid a 
least the minimum wage established under the Employ 
ment Standards Act. 


In New Brunswick, training is offered in 52 trades, wit] 
apprenticeship terms varying from three to five years 
Under the terms of the Act, certification for those wit 
experience must be offered, on a voluntary basis, in al 
trades for which training is available. 


During the year, regulations were issued for a numbei 
of these trades, defining the scope of the trade and set 
ting out the minimum number of years of working ex. 
perience (in lieu of successful completion of an appren. 
ticeship program) required for a certificate of qualifi. 
cation. For most of these trades (cabinet-making, joi- 
nery, millwork, carpentry, machinist, industrial me- 
chanic, steamfitter-pipefitter, drafting (architectural). 
and drafting (mechanical) trades), 5 years of practical 
experience is required. For the painting and decorating 
and bricklayer trades, four years experience in the trade 
is necessary; sheet metal workers must have 6 years ex- 
perience. The requirement for a barber’s certificate of 
qualification was reduced from 3 to 2/4 years. To be suc- 
cessful in a trade certification examination, a candidate 
must attain a 65 per cent pass mark. An approved 
reader or interpreter may be used by a candidate to as- 
sist him in completing the examination. 


A certificate of qualification is valid for five years or 
such time as is prescribed in a trade regulation, and 
may be renewed without examination, on application 
and upon payment of the prescribed fee, not later than 
two years following the expiration date of the 
certificate. 


The general regulations under the Act were amended to 
make certain changes with regard to the wage rates of 
apprentices. These rates now vary with the period of ap- 
prenticeship, whether three, four or five years, at a ratio 
of from 50 to 85 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. 


A change has also been made in methods of training 
apprentices. Evening class instruction is being replaced 
by day class instruction, commonly termed “block re- 
lease classes.” The response to this change has been 
favourable, and the results attained thereby, excellent. 


Nova Scotia designated the oil burner installation and 
servicing trade for apprenticeship training and compul- 
sory certification. The provincial Apprenticeship Board 
also approved a trade union request for the institution 
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of a program of compulsory certification of masonry 
tradesmen. A request to designate the barbering trade 
was refused, and it was recommended that a more thor- 
ough survey of the trade be undertaken. 


The Board recommended the issue of new regulations 
for the painting and decorating trade. Revised regu- 
lations provided for the certification of persons other 
than apprentices on a voluntary basis in the carpentry 
and motor vehicle repair (body) trades. Changes were 
made in the motor vehicle repair (mechanical) trade to 
allow for training and certification of service station 
mechanics. 


Further, a move has been made to organize trade advi- 
sory committees on a provincial rather than a local 
basis. In six trades—lineman, machinist, cooking, indus- 
trial instrumentation, refrigeration and air conditioning, 
and millwright—the committee represents the trade for 
the entire province. 


The first general regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act were issued. The following were listed as designated 
trades: carpentry, plumbing, motor vehicle repair, elec- 
trical construction, bricklaying, auto body repair, heavy 
duty repair, beauty culture, motor vehicle repair (elec- 
trical and fuel), boat building, and sheet metal. Other 
‘trades may be designated from time to time by the 
‘Board. A Grade 10 standing or other equivalent quali- 
fications approved by the Director is required for 
"apprenticeship. 


A tradesman may be examined for a certificate of quali- 
fication if he is 21 and has worked at a trade for five of 
the previous eight years. He may be examined for a cer- 


tificate of proficiency if he has worked at the trade for 
seven years. A certificate is valid for five years. It may 


be renewed if the tradesman files the prescribed docu- 
ments, pays the prescribed fee, and satisfies the Director 
that he has worked in the trade for at least four of the 
previous five years. An application for renewal must be 


made within 30 days of the expiry date. 


Certification is compulsory in the trades of plumbing 
and motor vehicle repair (mechanical). Other trades 
may be declared certified trades by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Persons entering a certified trade 
must become an apprentice in that trade under a plan 
approved by the Director. 


Provision is made for a Block Release Training Pro- 
gram. Where an apprentice fails to attend such a pro- 
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gram, he loses time as an apprentice at the rate of four 
months loss for the first year of training, six months loss 
for the second year, and eight months loss for the third 
year. 


Newfoundland replaced its Apprenticeship (Consoli- 
dated) Regulations. The new regulations include provi- 
sions making it compulsory for tradesmen in the motor 
vehicle repair, auto body repair and heavy duty repair 
trades in a defined area of the province to hold a valid 
certificate of qualification in the trade. These provisions 
apply to the Avalon Peninsula and the City of Corner- 
brook and surrounding areas. The requirement for com- 
pulsory certification in the auto body repair trade is 
new. Another new provision in the regulations states 
that an employer must, if required by the Board, record 
on a form furnished by the Board the daily progress of 
each apprentice employed in his business. 


In Saskatchewan during 1969-70, the Apprenticeship 
and Trademen’s Qualification Branch conducted a sur- 
vey to ascertain what changes in the apprenticeship and 
tradesmen’s qualification program were desired by em- 
ployers’ and tradesmen’s organizations. These changes 
are currently under review. Arrangements were made 
with the Director of Apprenticeship in Alberta whereby 
glass worker and tile setting apprentices (from Sas- 
katchewan) will be trained along with Alberta 
apprentices. 


Because of their small population, the Yukon and North- 
west Territories have been unable to develop comprehen- 
sive technical training programs for apprentices. At their 
request, the Apprenticeship and Industrial Training 
Branch of the British Columbia Department of Labour, 
with the financial help of Canada Manpower, has ar- 
ranged to have apprentices from the two territories at- 
tend apprentice classes in British Columbia. 


By mutual agreement, the Interprovincial Standard has 
been established and approved across Canada in the 
following trades: bricklaying, carpentry, electrical, 
heavy duty repair, machinist, motor vehicle body re- 
pair, motor vehicle mechanics repair, plumbing, radio 
and television electronics, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, and sheet metal. The examinations in these 
trades are written by graduating apprentices. 


Examinations for the red interprovincial seal are open 
to tradesmen who have held a provincial journeyman 
certificate for at least one year in the following trades: 
carpentry, electrical, motor vehicle mechanics repair, 
plumbing, refrigeration and air conditioning, and sheet 
metal. 
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Unemployment insurance report 





On June 27, 1971, a new Unemployment Insurance Act 
came into force. Under the new program coverage will be 
universal. Employment of persons formerly excluded be- 
cause of occupation or salary ceiling will be insurable. 
The qualifying conditions for benefit have been eased. 
In addition to regular benefit provision has been made 
for sickness, maternity and retirement benefits. 


During July a total of 154,000 initial and renewal claims 
for benefit were filed in UIC district offices across Can- 
ada. This represented an increase of 12,000 (8 per cent) 
from the 142,000 filed in June. In July 1970, 148,000 
claims were filed. Of the 46,300 initial claims allowed 
under provision of the new Act, 43,935 were for regular 
benefit. Special benefits allowed were: 315 for sickness, 
847 for maternity and 1,203 for retirement. 


On July 31 a total of 409,000 claimants were registered 
for unemployment insurance benefit. Of these, 329,000 
came under the provisions of the old Act. The 80,000 
claimants who came under the new Act included 1,000 
for sickness and 1,200 for maternity benefit. There were 
420,000 claimants registered on June 30. On July 31, 
1970 the number was 439,000. 


A total of $43.9 million in benefit was paid in July. Of 
this amount $43.0 million was under the old Act. Ben- 
efits amounted to $49.2 million in June and $43.9 mil- 
lion in July 1970. Effective June 27, 1971, weekly ben- 
efit rates incorporated the Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Benefit, at 10 per cent, which was paid 
from January 3, 1971. The change in benefit rates af- 
fects a comparison of average weekly benefits which 
were $37.81 in July, $35.25 in June and $35.07 in July 
1970. 


New program 


Coverage is universal for all regular members of the la- 
bour force for whom there exists an employer-employee 
relationship. There is only one group not included, i.e., 
those making less than $30 per week or 20 times the pro- 
vincial hourly minimum wage, whichever is the lesser. 
All persons engaged in insurable employment are in- 
sured for the first $150 a week and universality became 
effective January 2, 1972. Coverage, contributions and 
benefit entitlement cease at age 70. 
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Contributions 


Employers and employees absorb the benefit cost for 
the initial and re-established benefit periods as well as 
the administration cost, with the employer rate being 
1.4 times the employee rate. The government share is 
confined to the benefit cost for the extended benefit pe- 
riods as well as the excess cost of benefits for the initial 
and re-established benefits that are due to a national 
unemployment rate greater than 4 per cent. 


There is no fund and employer and employee contribu-. 
tions are adjusted yearly. National Revenue/Taxation 

began collection of the contributions effective January | 
Dalia 


Persons formerly not contributing either because of 
their occupation or by virtue of being over the salary 
ceiling will pay a preferred rate for the first 3 years. For | 
those who had been occupationally excluded, the pre- - 
ferred rate is portable. In the case of persons formerly , 
excluded because of the salary ceiling, however, the pre- | 
ferred rate continues only as long as the employee re- - 
mains with the January 2, 1972, employer. An experi- 
ence rating formula for employers may be introduced in ) 
1974 to reflect the additional benefit expense generated | 
by large employers who have above-average layoff | 
experience. 


Benefits 


The waiting period for benefits is 2 weeks and the dura-— 
tion of benefits under the new program is not determined — 
solely by the length of attachment to the labour market. 
A claimant can draw to a maximum of 51 weeks depend- 
ing on his employment history and prevailing economic 
conditions, providing (a) he has at least 8 weeks of con- 
tributions in the last 52 and (b) he meets the conditions 
of availability, capability and searching for work. 


Persons with 20 or more weeks of insured earnings (ma- 
jor labour force attachment) are eligible for a wider 
range of benefit that includes a pre-payment of 3 weeks 
of regular benefit for work-shortage layoffs; benefit pay- 
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ents when the interruption of earnings was caused by 
Iness or pregnancy; and 3 weeks retirement benefit for 
Ider workers. 


ickness benefit is available for a maximum of 15 weeks 
for persons with major labour force attachment who 
have suffered an interruption of earnings due to illness, 
injury or quarantine (excluding Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion). If a person is taken ill while on regular claim, sick- 
ness benefit is available but the combined duration of 
benefits during the initial benefit period cannot exceed 
[15 weeks. 


Maternity benefit is available for 8 weeks before confine- 
ment, the week of confinement and 6 weeks after, to 
women who have had a major labour force attachment. 
They must also have been in the labour force for at least 
10 of the 20 weeks prior to the 30th week before the ex- 
pected date of confinement. 


H 


Retirement benefit is available for 3 weeks. It is paid in 
a lump sum to claimants with a major labour force at- 
tachment who are 65-70 and who have signified they 
have left the labour force by having applied for Canada 
or Québec Pension Plan benefits; and to persons over 
70 years of age. In the case of those over 70, the appli- 
cation must be within 32 weeks of the 70th birthday as 
employment weeks are no longer earned after that time. 
The benefit is paid without a waiting period and with- 
out regard to earnings or availability. 


! 
| 
|! 





Employment review 


Employment increased by 63,000 in October to a total of 
8,251,000 and was 258,000, or 3.2 per cent, higher than a 
year ago. The number of unemployed persons was 

447,000 compared with 419,000 in October 1970. The 
labour force, at 8,698,000 was 286,000, or 3.4 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. The seasonally adjusted 

unemployment rate declined to 6.7 in October from 7.1 

in September, but was still above the general level of 

the past year. The unadjusted rate, representing the ac- 
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The benefit rate for all claims will be % of average in- 
sured earnings in the qualifying period to a maximum of 
$100 per week and with a floor of $20 per week. 


For claimants with dependants and whose average 
qualifying earnings are $50 per week or less, the benefit 
rate is 75 per cent. During later stages of benefit all 
claimants with dependants draw benefit at 75 per cent 
of qualifying earnings subject to the $100 maximum. 


The mode of payment makes no difference. If the pay- 
ment is a lump sum, the claim starting date is advanced 
according to the number of weeks of normal earnings 
represented by the lump sum. If the payments are in in- 
stalments the starting date is advanced until the instal- 
ments cease. In no case is the claim starting date ad- 
vanced by more than 32 weeks. As under the old act, 
income from a pension does not defer the claim starting 
date nor is it detected from benefits payable. 


Work-related income in excess of 25 per cent of benefit 
rate is deducted. In the case of sickness and maternity, 
proceeds of wage loss policies are not deducted during 
the waiting period but are deducted after the waiting pe- 
riod. All work-related income is deducted during both 
the waiting period and after the waiting period has been 
served. 


tual unemployment as a per cent of the labour force, 
rose slightly to 5.1 from 5.0 in September. 


Employment 


There was an increase in employment between Septem- 
ber and October of 63,000. This increase applied both to 
persons 14-24 years of age and to women 25 years of 
age and over. Among men there was little change. 
Among major industries there was an above-average 
monthly increase in manufacturing, 37,000; trans- 
portation, communication and other utilities recorded 
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no change; finance, insurance and real estate showed a 
decline, 10,000. There was little change among other 
industries. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted employment level for Canada 
rose to 8,188,000 in October from 8,099,000 in Septem- 
ber. In Quebec and British Columbia there were large 
increases, and Ontario also recorded a gain. The Atlan- 
tic region and the Prairies showed no significant change 
from last month. 


Unemployment 


The unadjusted unemployment estimate between Sep- 
tember and October was 447,000 compared with 434,000 
a month earlier. By age groups, unemployment (not sea- 
sonally adjusted) between September and October in- 
creased by 17,000 among persons 25 years of age and 
over but declined by 5,000 among persons 14-24 years 
of age. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 6.7 in 
October. Persons 14 to 24 years and men 25 years and 
over recorded significant reductions in their unemploy- 
ment rates on an adjusted basis. The rate of persons 14 
to 24 declined from 12.2 to 11.3 per cent and that for 
men 25 and over from 6.0 to 5.3. There was an increase 
in the rate for women 25 and over—from 3.4 to 3.9 per 
cent. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in November was 4,800,000 compared 
with 4,600,000 in October. The seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment was 6.0 compared with 5.8 per cent in 
the previous month; the actual rate of unemployment 
was 5.7 per cent compared with 5.4 per cent. The civil- 
ian labour force was 85,019,000. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During October 1971, 18,961 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these, 8,958 were on-premises 
investigations and 1,845 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 908 formal investigations and 7,250 post-audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
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pected of making false statements to obtain benefits, 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- | 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
2,439. Prosecutions were begun in 56 cases, all against | 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions | 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in October totalled $60,834,731.24 compared with 
$56,742,282.08 in September and $50,730,508.23 in Oc- 
tober 1970. Benefits paid in October totalled 
$52,241,721.99 (including $29,946,819.00 under the new 
Act) compared with $48,869,955.75 in September 
($20,648,459.00 under the new Act) and $40,365,370.22 
in October 1970. The balance in the Fund at the end of 
October was $290,380,504.55 compared with | 
$281,787,495.30 in September and $464,772,598.39 at 
the end of October 1970. 


February credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 82, originates with | 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section | 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- | 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon | 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants | 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose « 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- ' 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total | 
registered clients.” 





Certification before the CLRB, p. 88, is prepared by the : 
Employee Representation Branch of the Department of | 
Labour, and covers proceedings under the Canada La- . 
bour Code, Part V involving the functions of the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board, for which the Employee 
Representation Branch of the Department is the admin- 
istrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 90, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 61, 64, 74, 75, 76, 78, 92. Photo » 
Features Ltd., Ottawa: p. 54, 56. The Public Archives of 
Canada: p. 58. Studio A. Dubuc: p. 63. Frank McGuey, 
Toronto: p. 70. 
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All things considered, the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU) has gained from its last ““mini- 
convention” (the confederal council meeting held on Oc- 
tober 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1971, in Montreal) definite advan- 
tages that will strengthen its position in all respects, at 
least until the next general convention, which will meet 
not later than June 1972. 


The advantages gained are impressive on three counts: 
from the viewpoint of internal operations, a reconcilia- 
tion holds out the prospect of reharnessing the energies 
of dissenting personalities—even of dissident factions; 
from the leadership viewpoint, the CNTU has chosen to 
extend Marcel Pepin’s term of office; lastly, in a much 
broader perspective, the CNTU has redefined the impli- 
cations of its manifesto of September 8, and has stepped 
into the thick of the fight against American and Eng- 
lish-Canadian imperialism, advocating the economic self- 
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determination that might be forthcoming with the emer- 
gence of a socialist state serving with the working man. 


The conference agenda included the reinstating of Mi- 
chel Chartrand, President of the Montreal Central 
Council, and his right-hand man from the Syndicat de la 
construction de Montréal, Florent Audette, both of 
whom had been expelled from the CNTU more than a 
year ago for having expressed and reiterated too freely 
their differences of opinion. 


The author of the resolution calling for their reinstate- 
ment contended that a disciplinary measure cannot be 
stretched out indefinitely. Once the sanction is known 
and has been respected, he argued, there is no point in 
extending it just for the sake of doing so. “Personally,” 
continued the mover of the resolution, “I would not like 
to be excluded from this assembly for good, just be- 
cause I had taken a very strong stand.” A secret ballot 


was decided upon, and the decision—96 votes to 59— 
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was that Messrs. Chartrand and Audette be reinstated. 
Although they may resume their CNTU duties, they 
could not serve as delegates to the meeting. 


With its 250,000 members, 1,021 unions, 12 federations 
and 21 central councils, the CNTU is a complex organi- 
zation, and from time to time it is torn by crises and in- 
ternal strife. Some sources of friction were evident at 
the confederal council—for example, the dispute be- 
tween the CNTU Professional Employees Union and 
the Clothing Workers’ Federation, and also the com- 
plaints by the Dupuis Brothers Employees Union about 
the requirements of the inter-union common front in 
the La Presse conflict. 


The task of the confederal council was to find a suc- 
cessor for Marcel Pepin, who, for reasons of his own, 
had announced his resignation several months earlier. 


This was the position. Marcel Pepin had resigned; his 
letter of resignation had gone into the records. A candi- 
date had been found to replace him—Paul-E. Dalpé, the 
current Vice-President—and he had the support of his 
colleagues, Gérard Dion, Treasurer and Amédée 
Daigle, Director of Services. Several delegates were of 
the opinion, however, that it was not up to the confede- 
ral council to decide the choice of a President; it was be- 
lieved that a convention should be held, even though 
two years had not elapsed since the previous one, in or- 
der that members might express themselves freely on 
such an important question. 


During the council meeting, delegates made their posi- 
tions known, stating openly what they thought about 
their president’s resignation. They several times asked 
him to reconsider his action, especially in view of the 
plan to advance the date of the next confederal 
convention. 


During the evening of the very first session, however, 
Marcel Pepin, concluding that the CNTU would be left 
in a very awkward position and torn by opposing forces if 
the resignation stood, decided to clear up the confusion 
by announcing his intention to remain at his post until 
the next convention, when the membership would be 
completely free to make their choice. 


One thing is certain. Marcel Pepin is still the CNTU’s 
uncontested leader. That was the picture he presented 
as he stood to receive an ovation from the delegates 
when he withdrew his resignation—a resignation that was 
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in fact withdrawn from the official records at the express 
request of the only other candidate, Dalpé. 


“The real test of a movement,” Pepin stated in his ad- 
dress to the delegates at the council’s opening session, 
lies in what it achieves every day, every month, every 
year. We must never forget that. We can make state- 
ment after statement, issue threat after threat, and 
adopt the best principles in the world—but what counts 
is what you actually do.” He wanted people to be con- 
vinced that his gesture was necessary, and in the best in- 
terests of the union movement. He had finally agreed to 
reconsider his resignation for the sole purpose of enabl- 
ing the movement to achieve the unity expected from its 
members. “We shall be united in every battle; otherwise 
there is no point in carrying on,” he stated as he agreed 


to fill his own shoes, so to speak, until the next 


convention. 


The most important question on the agenda, however, — 
was that of approving the “manifestoes” that have de- - 


fined and still define in black and white the policy of the 
central labour congress, and hence its day-to-day action 
with respect to unemployment, employment, and the 
economic situation in general. 


During the first few hours of the confederal council 
meeting, the delegates were called upon for their views 


on the three documents that chart the direction of ac- . 
tion taken during the last six years, but which do not | 
appear to have been based on a clear-cut policy: Ne » 
comptons que sur nos propres moyens (We must rely on | 


ourselves); Il n’y a plus d’avenir pour le Québec dans le 
systeme économique actuel (There is no future for Qué- 
bec in the present economic system); and Mesures de 
paix (Measures for peace). (The last-named document 
was approved at the convention held in Montreal on 
December 6, 1970). 


In two sessions, the delegates read through the liter- 
ature and commented in particular on the first of the 
documents—“We must rely on ourselves’”—which 
analyses the Québec economy’s method of production 
and asks that a socialist economy be introduced, one in 
which the workers will be dominant. 
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In fact, it was as a result of this proposal that the recom- 
mendation was made and accepted that the date of the 
next convention be put forward and that this conven- 
tion be made the authority that would decide both the 
policy of the central congress and the financial means 
by which it hopes to achieve its objectives. 


None of the three “manifestoes” imparts any new direc- 
tion to the movement. One of them had been approved 
at the Montreal convention in 1970. “There is no future 
for Québec in the present economic system” only re- 
peats in another form the statement made to the press 
on September 8. In short, each document contains a 
stronger expression of themes that have already ap- 
peared elsewhere—in the annual reports by President 
Marcel Pepin, and in CNTU briefs to various 
governments. 


These policy guidelines embody the explicit desire of the 
central organization to commit the movement to long- or 
short-term political action. In some of its present ac- 
tions, and in day-to-day union activities, the CNTU is 
bound to become more politically involved—the case of 
the Lapalme drivers, for instance, is a good example of 
the type of union activity that tends to catch the public 
eye. In this respect, the CNTU 1s bound to become in- 
volved in political action. 


In the final analysis, what did the CNTU get out of the 
last confederal council meeting in Montreal? It gained 
more than one point; it played every hand and was a 
winner at every table; it united its members; tt rallied 
all forces behind its leader, Marcel Pepin; and it ham- 
mered out a clearer, better defined policy. 





Marcel Pepin 


“An economy dominated by workers,” we read, “can only 
be socialist. By ‘Socialism’ we mean: 

— that society (through the state) possesses the means of 

production (factories, land, raw materials); 

— that the workers participate directly and collectively 
in management and economic choices; 

— that economic activity is aimed at the fullest possible 
satisfaction of the needs of the population; and 
-—that economic activity is planned directly by the 

state.” 


The document was handed out to the delegates to be 
distributed as widely as possible among members of the 
movement so that a final position may be arrived at by 

the next convention. 
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Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during November. It granted nine applications for certi- 
fication, rejected two and permitted the withdrawal of 
three. During the month the Board received eight appli- 
cations for certification, one request for review of an 
earlier decision and one application for revocation of a 
previous certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


Territorial Transport (1968) Limited Drivers Associ- 
ation on behalf of a unit of drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by Territorial Transport (1968) Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T. (LG, Sept. 1971, p. 631). 


Le Syndicat des Employés de Aluminium du Canada, 
Ltée, Port-Alfred (Section des Employés de Bureau) on 
behalf of a unit of clerical and office employees em- 
ployed by Aluminium du Canada, Ltée, in its Transport 
Division at Port-Alfred, Que. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 746). 
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Le Syndicat des Employés de Aluminium du Canad: 
Ltée, Port-Alfred, on behalf of a unit of gatemen an 
patrolmen employed by Aluminium du Canada, Lté¢ 
in its Transport Division at Port-Alfred, Que. (LG, Nov 
1971, p. 746). 





Le Syndicat des Employés de Aluminium du Canadz 
Ltée, Port-Alfred, on behalf of a unit of longshoremer 
maintenance and other employees employed by Alumi 
nium du Canada, Ltée, in its Transport Division a 
Port-Alfred, Que. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 746). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners o 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenter 
employed in the Northwest Territories by Poole Con 
struction Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (LG, Nov. 1971, p 
747). 





Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
unit of unlicensed employees employed by Messageric 
Cétiére Ltée, Montreal, Que., aboard the M/V Cacoun: 


(LG, Dee. 1971, p. 801). 





Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers anc 
Miscellaneous Workers Local 76, International Broth: 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen anc 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of tractor driv. 
ers, truck drivers and dockmen employed by Seaboarc 
Express Lines Limited, working in or out of its termina 
at Moncton, N.B. (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 801). 





National Association of Broadcast Employees anc 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of office and operating 
employees of CKCH Radio Ltée, Hull, Que. (LG, Jang 
p. 41). 

















United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
employed in the Northwest Territories by Plains Dres- 
ser Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


Applications for certification rejected 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, applicant, The Aluminum Company of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent (unlicensed. 
personnel-M/V Canadian II, Kitimat, B.C.) and 
United Steelworkers of America, intervener. The Board 
found that it lacks jurisdiction in the matter (LG, Aug. 
1971, p. 549). 
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yeneral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
srotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
nd Helpers of America, applicant, and Meyers Trans- 
ort Limited, Campbellford, Ont., respondent. The 
soard denied a request by the applicant for permission 
9 withdraw the application and rejected it because the 
soard considered that the application had been aban- 
loned by the applicant (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 747). 


\pplications for certification withdrawn 


vabourers Protective Union, Local 9568, applicant, and 
“harlottetown Steamship Company Ltd., Charlotte- 
fwn, P.E.13 respondent (LG, Oct. 1971; p, 691). 


-abourers Protective Union, Local 9568, applicant, and 
o-opérative de Transport Maritime et Aérien, Grind- 
tone, Magdalen Island, Qué., respondent (LG, Oct. 
il sp. 69 1). 


Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, 
nternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
WVarehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Murphy Oil Quebec Limited, Montreal, Qué., respond- 
nt (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


Application for revocation received 


Gagnon Air Service Ltée, Chicoutimi, Qué., applicant, 
and Syndicat des Employés de l’Aviation Regionale 
CSN), respondent. The application seeks revocation of 
he Board’s Order of December 16, 1970 (LG, Dec. 
1970, p. 881, Mar. 1971, p. 192), certifying the respond- 
ent union as the bargaining agent of a unit of pilots, 
mechanic’s helpers and clerks employed in the com- 
pany’s non-scheduled commercial air service. 


Request for review received 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians seeking amendment of the Board’s Order 
of Certification of June 9, 1961 (LG 1961, pp. 567, 794) 
regarding a unit of employees of Vantel Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd. (now British Columbia Television Broad- 
casting System Limited). The applicant seeks to add 
classifications to those included in the Order and to 
change the name of the employer. 
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Applications for certification received 


Canadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Télécable de Québec Inc., Québec, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Syndicat des Employés et Techniciens de Radio et T.V. 
Saguenay Lac Saint-Jean (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Saguenay Limitée, Jonquiere, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees Union Local 931, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Lapointe Transport Limitée, Lon- 
gueuil, Que. (Investigating Officer: J. J. de G. Lor- 
anger). 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Driv- 
ers Union, Local 213, on behalf of a unit of engine 
watchmen employees of British Yukon Railway Com- 
pany, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Labourers Protective Union, Local 9568, on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen employed in Charlottetown, 
PEL, by Co-opérative de Transport Maritime et 
Aérien, Grindstone, Magdalen Island, Qué. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Labourers Protective Union, Local 9568, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Charlottetown Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., Charlottetown, P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: 
C. A. Ogden). 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
Union 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Midland Superior Ex- 
press Limited, Calgary, Alta. employed in the Lynn 
Lake, Man., area (Ivestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association on behalf of 
a unit of passenger and communication agents em- 
ployed in Canada by Air Canada, Montreal, Qué. (In- 
vestigating Officer: K. Hulse). 
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Conciliation 





During November the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


AirWest Airlines Limited, Vancouver International Air- 
port, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, Local 332 (Conciliation Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


Maritime Employers’ Association (The Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.) and Locals 375, 1846 and 1739, 
International Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer? Gy EsPoirier): 


C.P. Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 28 (representing cafeteria and flight 
kitchen employees) (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Dominion Catering Company Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Lo- 
cal 979 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight Attend- 
ants Association (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., and General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; General Team- 
sters, Local 362; General Teamsters, Local 181; Chauf- 
feurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395 and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conci- 
hation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; and 
General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 
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Loiselle Transport Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and General, 
Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; and General 
Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. Hy 
Cameron). ; 


Settlements by conciliation officers | 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion de Matane Ltée, Ma- 
tane, Qué., and the National Association of Broadcast ' 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: M. 
Archambault) (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


The British Yukon Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck; 
Drivers Union, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: D. H.. 
Cameron) (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


Air Canada, Montréal International Airport, and Dis- 
trict Lodge 148, International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (representing Printing Bureau! 
Employees at Dorval) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Dou 
cet) (LG Deewo7 iyo. 802): 


Canadian Marconi Company, Montréal, Qué., and Sa- 
laried Employees’ Association (Marconi) (representing 
employees of Special Services Division, Field Service 
Group) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (reassigned 
to M. Archambault) (LG, Oct. 1971, p. 692). 


Marine Industries Limited, Montréal, Qué., and Cana- 
dian Marine Officers Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (LG sept. 197 pxG27), 


Conciliation boards appointed 


_ el ___»_n he cmap ay gcse Riise os 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line 
Employees’ Association (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America—UAW, 
Local 195 (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 802). 
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‘onciliation boards fully constituted 


"he Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
o deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy of Can- 
da Limited, Chalk River, and Local 404, Office and 
-rofessional Employees International Union (LG, Jan., 
. 43) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. 
)’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
commendation of the other two members of the 
Zoard, company nominee J. W. Healy, Q.C., Toronto, 
ind union nominee Roméo Corbeil, Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
o deal with a dispute between Canadian National Ho- 
els Limited (Bessborough Hotel), Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803) was fully consti- 
tuted with the appointment of Professor N. Ward of 
Saskatoon as chairman. Professor Ward was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the Board, com- 
pany nominee Robert H. McKercher, Q.C., Saskatoon, 
and union nominee M. J. McTaggart, Regina. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between The Pelee Shipping 
Company Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of Thomas 
C. O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. O’Connor 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee D. Churchill-Smith, Q.C., Toronto, and union 
nominee John McCuaig, St. Catharines. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Air Canada, Montréal, 
Qué., and Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association 
(see above) was fully constituted with the appointment 
of Stanley H. Hartt of Montreal as chairman. Mr. Hartt 
‘was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
‘recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Homer M. Payette, Toronto, 
and union nominee Douglas Fisher, Kanata, Ont. 


Conciliation board reports received 
| Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public Service 


Alliance of Canada (LG, Jan., p. 43). (Full text appears 
in Supplement No. 8, 1971). 
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Bell Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Traffic Employees 
Association (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803). (Full text appears 
in Supplement No. 8, 1971). 


Settlement reached before conciliation board met 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto Ltd., To- 
ronto International Airport, and District Lodge 717, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (LG, Jan., p. 43). 


Settlement reached by conciliation board 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (LG, Jan., p. 44). 


Settlements, post-conciliation board negotiations 


Northern Industrial Carriers Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 (settlement reached with 
mediation assistance of D. H. Cameron) (LG, Jan., p. 
44). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (LG, Jan., p. 44). 


Settlement by mediation 


Bell Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Traffic Employees 
Association (settlement reached with mediation assist- 
ance of G. R. Doucet and S. T. Payne) (see above). 


Conciliation board not appointed 


Scandia Trucking Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and General 
Teamsters, Local 362 (LG, Oct. 1971, p. 692). 


Strike terminated 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Mining and Exploration Di- 
vision), Eldorado, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America (strike terminated November 4 following med- 
iation assistance provided by D. S. Tysoe) (LG: INOYV,, 
1971, p. 790). 
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: Railway arbitration — 


Five new cases were heard and a supplementary hear- 
ing was held by the Canadian Railway Office of Arbi- 
tration in Montreal on Oct. 13, 1971. Three of the griev- 
ances were dismissed and the others were allowed. 


Supplementary to Case No. 282: Dispute between CN 
and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees over a penalty assessed to a CN employee who was 
charged with careless handling of a valuable shipment 
(EG sept197 1p. 633), 


The company had imposed a one-month suspension on 
the employee but the arbitrator said that a one-week 
suspension was enough and ordered the company to 
pay the employee for three weeks of earnings lost. The 
supplementary hearing was called because the company 
and the union could not agree on the amount of money 
to be paid. Since the arbitrator had told the company to 
pay for three weeks of lost earnings, the company saw 
this as requiring payment for a period of 21 days plus 
the loss of overtime earnings for the period. Then the 
company decided to recover the amount pertaining to 
overtime. The arbitrator said that it was not possible 
and that the original settlement was the correct one. 


Case No. 308: Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees over the awarding 
of a position to a junior employee. 


a 





The grievor applied for a position as motorman but i 
was awarded to a person with less seniority. The unior 
claimed that the grievor had the qualifications for thé 
position, should be given the position and be compen 
sated for wages lost by not winning the competition 
The agreement states that the position should go to thé 
senior qualified employee but the arbitrator found tha 
the grievor had failed a driving test. Although he was 
qualified for some positions, he was not qualified for the 
position of motorman. The arbitrator said that he founc 
no discrimination against the driver in the way he was 
tested and found no violation of the agreement. He dis: 
missed the grievance. 


Case No. 309: An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks. 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees ovei 
the suspension of an intoxicated warehouseman. i 


After an investigation of the facts, the warehousemar 
was suspended for three months because he was “in: 
toxicated under influence of alcohol while on duty .. 
and absent from assignment while on duty.” The arbi- 
trator found that the investigation was fair and impar- 
tial and that all evidence supplied by the warehouse- 
man’s foreman and a constable of the company police 
indicated that the man was drunk. As well, the ware: 
houseman gave conflicting reports about taking pills 
and suffering a blow on the head. The arbitrator agreed 
with the discipline imposed and dismissed the 
grievance. 
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ise No. 310: An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
snadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
al Workers over payment for time spent undergoing a 
edical examination. 


he company periodically requires employees oper- 
ing motor vehicles to undergo medical examinations 
itside their normal working hours. The union claimed 
at such employees should be compensated for their 
me spent. The arbitrator said that since the exam- 
ations were required by the company, “the employees 
re, when undergoing such examinations, subject to the 
ection and control of the company, and spending 
me on a matter relating to their work and in the course 
f their employment. For the foregoing reasons it is my 
iew that employees would, in the circumstance de- 
tibed, be entitled to payment in accordance with the 
age provisions of the collective agreement for time so 
pent.” 


‘ase No. 311: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
srotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
rs over payment for time spent undergoing a medical 
Xamination. 


fhe grievor applied for and was awarded a position that 
equired a medical examination as a condition of em- 
jloyment. In the arbitrator’s view, the question was 


Decisions of the umpire 


“whether while he is undergoing such an examination 
an employee should be said to be ‘at work’ in accor- 
dance with the instructions of his employer.” The arbi- 
trator decided that the employee should be paid for his 
time spent as the examination was one test of his quali- 
fications. He allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 312: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over a supervisor who spoke to two clerks about their 
work habits. 


Two clerks were called into a private office by their su- 
pervisor and spoken to critically about their work 
habits. Later a letter was issued to each of the clerks set- 
ting out the substance of the interview. The union 
claimed that the employees should have been given 24 
hours notice and been advised of the charges against 
them in accordance with an article of the agreement. 
The company stated that since no discipline had been 
imposed, the article did not apply in this situation. 


The arbitrator decided that the interviews consisted of 
counselling and an exhortation to improve their work 
habits. As well, the letter written did not go into their 
personal files. The arbitrator said that it might have 
been better if the clerks had been told that they were 
not being disciplined but he did not otherwise criticize 
the action of the supervisor. He dismissed the grievance. 





CUB 3017 The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on May 28, 1970, indicating that she was last employed 
as a registered nurse’s assistant for a nursing home from 
September 1969 to May 1970. The claimant said that 
she had left her employment because she was pregnant, 
and there was no one at home to take care of her two 
children. On June 5, she stated that October 20, 1970, 
would be the approximate beginning of her confine- 
ment. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant on July 7 
that she was disqualified from receiving benefit from 
May 24, 1970 to June 20, 1970 because she had volun- 
tarily left her employment without just cause, and that 
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she had voluntarily left her employment because she 
was pregnant, failing to prove she was capable of and 
available for work, and also because “she had no child 
care arranged.” 


In her appeal to the board of referees, the claimant 
stated that she was able to do baby-sitting in her home, 
or light work. In addition, she indicated that her 
mother-in-law was taking care of her two daughters. 


The board of referees came to the conclusion that the 
claimant had domestic responsibilities to which she 
should have been prepared to adjust in order to be con- 
sidered for employment. The board concluded also that 


23 


there was nothing on file to indicate that the claimant 
had requested time off from the nursing home until ar- 
rangements could be made for the care of her children; 
that the claimant had declared she was pregnant, and 
that this was no doubt a determining factor in her sepa- 
ration from employment; and that there was no evi- 
dence that the claimant was required by her employer 
to leave because of her condition. By a majority, there- 
fore, the board decided to uphold the two decisions of 
the insurance officer, and to disallow the claimant’s 
appeal. 


The dissenting board member pointed out that the 
claimant had declared in her appeal to the board that 
her daughters could be looked after by her mother-in- 
law. The dissenting member believed, therefore, that 
the claim should have been allowed effective July 9, 
1970, as he was of the opinion that the claimant was 
available for work from that date on. 


In an appeal to the Umpire, the claimant affirmed that 
she was available for work between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
and that, during those hours, her mother was available 
for the care of her two children. She later reiterated her 
earlier statement that she would “do baby-sitting or 
housework out or in my own home.” She indicated also 
that she had registered for employment at a slipper fac- 
tory “and at Hollandia,” in Mount Brydges, but had not 
heard from the employers. 


The Commission’s Chief Entitlement Determination 
presented a statement of observations, part of which is 
quoted here: “On July 9, 1970, the claimant attended at 
the London Unemployment Insurance office and stated 
that she was able to do baby-sitting in her own home, or 
light work. When questioned as to who was looking af- 
ter her children while she was in attendance at the Lon- 
don local office, she stated that her mother-in-law was 
taking care of the children. The claimant did not indi- 
cate that this was a permanent arrangement, and it was 
considered that this was a temporary arrangement for 
that day only. 


“The interpretation given by the dissenting member to 
the last sentence of the claimant’s appeal is under- 
standable; but, nevertheless, the situation regarding 
child care by the claimant’s mother-in-law appeared to 
have been for July 9, 1970, one day only, and was not a 
permanent arrangement. In any event, this was not the 
only factor to be taken into account in assessing the 
claimant’s availability for work. The claimant’s volun- 
tary separation from employment because of her preg- 
nancy, her domestic responsibilities, her restrictions as 
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to the types of work she would accept, and her now ad 
vanced state of pregnancy, would limit the period of he 
availability and make it more difficult for her to obtai 
work, were all factors to be taken into account in deter 
mining the claimant’s availability for work. It is eviden 
that the claimant could not fulfil the provisions of avail 
ability under the Unemployment Insurance Act. ... 


“The claimant’s availability for work cannot be consid 
ered proven by reason only of the fact that she had ob 
tained a baby-sitter on August 29, 1970, and had state 
that she was available for light work and work in he 
own home, as these conditions were unduly restrictive 
Her further statement in her appeal that she had noy 
registered for work in a slipper factory cannot be con 
sidered as convincing proof of her availability, as there 
is no evidence that, during the previous four months o 
her pregnancy, she had attempted to seek work or dis. 
played any anxiety to obtain work; and more especiall} 
as, in view of her condition, she would now be available 
for work for a short period only. It is submitted that the 
majority decision of the board should be upheld and the 
claimant’s appeal dismissed.” 


In rendering his decision, the Umpire pointed out tha 
the board of referees was unanimous in its decision in re 
spect to the period prior to July 9, 1970, for the membe: 
who gave a dissenting decision related his dissent only 
to the period after that date. “By virtue of Sec. 72 of the 
Act, an appeal from a board of referees to the Umpire 
lies without leave of the chairman of the board in any 
other case. In the present case, the chairman of the 
board declined to give the claimant leave to appeal. | 
must therefore treat the appeal to the Umpire as relat 
ing only to the period in respect of which there was not 
a unanimous decision by the Board of Referees. 


“The written observations of the Chief Entitlement De- 
termination, a copy of which was sent to the claimant 
on October 22, set forth the circumstances, issues anc 
prior jurisprudence quite extensively, and it seems tc 
me that they are fairly persuasive that the majority de: 
cision to the board of referees was not erroneous. Ir 
fact, it is in accordance with established jurisprudence 
and I see no good reason to overrule it. The appeal i 
dismissed.” 
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List No. 275 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral, and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Labour supply 


@ No. 1—Australia. Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service. An analysis of full employment in Aus- 
tralia. Melbourne, 1970. 48 p. 


HM No. 2—Ruttenberg, Stanley H. The federal-state 
employment service; a critique [by] Stanley H. Rutten- 


‘berg and Jocelyn Gutchess. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 


Press [1970] 105 p. 


_ Labouring classes 


HE No. 3—Saxton, Alexander Plaisted. The indispen- 


sable enemy; labour and the anti-Chinese movement in 


California. Berkeley, University of California Press, 


1971. x, 293 p. 


@ No. 4—Shepard, Jon M. Automation and alien- 


ation; a study of office and factory workers. Cambridge, 


| Mass., MIT Press [c1971] 163 p. 


@ No. 5—Shostak, Arthur Benett. Blue-collar life. 
New York, Random House [1969] xvi, 299 p. 


No. 6—Stein, Leon, comp. Wages, hours, and 


strikes: labor panaceas in the twentieth century, edited 
by Leon Stein and Philip Taft. New York, Arno, 1969 
[c1970] lv. (various pagings). Partial contents: The con- 
dition of labor; an open letter to Pope Leo XIII, by 
Henry George. With Encyclical letter of Pope Leo XII 
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on the condition of labor. What means this strike? by 
Daniel De Leon. The evolution of wage statistics, by 
Carroll D. Wright. The American Federation of Labor, 
by Morton A. Aldrich. The I.W.W.; its history, struc- 
ture, and methods, by Vincent St. John. The open shop, 
by Clarence S. Darrow. The trade union movement, by 
John Mitchell. Shall trade unions be regulated by law? 
By Samuel Untermyer and Morris Hillquit. The Ameri- 
can labor movement, a syllabus for study classes, by 
Leo Wolman. 


H@ No. 7—Thomis, Malcolm Ian. The Luddites; ma- 
chine-breaking in Regency England. [Newton Abbot, 
Eng.] David & Charles; (Hamden, Conn.] Archon 
Books [1970] 196 p. 


Leisure 


@ No. 8—Burenstam Linder, Staffan. The harried lei- 
sure class. New York, Columbia University Press, 1970. 
vili, 182 p. 


@ No. 9—Owen, John D. The price leisure; an eco- 
nomic analysis of the demand for leisure time [by] John 
D. Owen. With a foreword by J. Mincer. Montreal, 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1970 [c1969] x, 169 p. 


Management 
HM No. 10—Beckett, John A. Management dynamics: 


the new synthesis. New York, McGraw-Hill [c1971] xv, 
234 p. 


H No. 11—Bennis, Warren, G., ed. American bureau- 
cracy. [Chicago] Aldine Pub. Co. [1970] 187 p. “Essays 
in this book originally appeared in Transaction.” 
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@ No. 12—Child, John. British management thought: 
a critical analysis. London, Allen & Unwin, 1969. 272 p. 


@ No. 13—Cohen, Burton J. Cost-effective informa- 
tion systems. [New York] American Management Asso- 
ciation [c1971] 69 p. 


@ No. 14—Conference Board. The chief marketing ex- 
ecutive; a profile by David S. Hopkins and Earl L. 
Bailey. New York, 1971. 62 p. 


Migrant labour 


@ No. 15—Holland, Ruth (Robins). The forgotten mi- 
nority; America’s tenant farmers and migrant workers. 
[New York] Crowell-Collier Press [¢1970] 153 p. 


@ No. 16—Nelkin, Dorothy. On the season: aspects of 
the migrant labor system. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, 1970. xi, 85 p. 


Negroes 


MM No. 17—Kovarsky, Irving. Black employment; the 
impact of religion, economic theory, politics, and law 
[by] Irving Kovarsky [and] William Albrecht. [Ist ed.] 
Ames, Iowa State University Press [1970] ix, 152 p. 


@ No. 18—Lyle, Jerolyn R. Differences in the occu- 
pational standing of black workers among industries 
and cities. Washington, U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, 1970. 29 p. “... Summarizes a 
study accepted as a doctoral dissertation by the Eco- 
nomics Faculty of the University of Maryland.” 


@ No. 19—Price, Daniel O’Haver. Changing charac- 
teristics of the Negro population. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Social Science Research Council. [Wash- 
ington] U.S. Bureau of the Census [1969] viii, 259 p. 


Race problems 
@ No. 20—Bolt, Christine. Victorian attitudes to race. 


London, Routledge & Kegan Paul; Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press [1971] xviii, 254 p. 
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M No. 21—Chalmers, William Ellison. Racial conflict 
and negotiations; perspectives and first-case studies, 
edited by W. Ellison Chalmers [and] Gerald W. Cor- 
mick. Contributing authors: W. Ellison Chalmers [and 
others] Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
sity, 1971. viii, 246 p. 


Social conditions 


@ No. 22—Friedmann, Georges. La puissance et la sa- 
gesse. [Paris] Gallimard [c1970] 503 p. 


M No. 23—U.S. National Goals Research Staff. 
Toward balanced growth: quantity with quality; oP 
Washington [G.P.O.] 1970. v, 228 p. 


Social security 


@ No. 24—International Labour Office. L’impact 
macro-économique de la sécurité sociale. Genéve, 1970. 
LAT p: 


@ No. 25—Jambu-Merlin, Roger. La sécurité sociale, 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, c1970. 373 p. 


Wages 


@ No. 26—Douty, Harry Mortimer. Nineteenth cen- 
tury wage trends. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1970. 30 p. 


@ No. 27—Dunn, J. D. Wage and salary adminis- 
tration: total compensation systems [by] J. D. Dunn 
[and] Frank M. Rachel. New York, McGraw-Hill 
[c1971] xii, 468 p. 


M No. 28—Jackson, Joseph M. Wages and labour eco- 
nomics. London, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1970. vii, 
244 p. 
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1 No. 29—Jonish, James Edward. Collective wage de- 
rmination and international trade: the U.S. and Cana- 
jan steel industries. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University M1- 
rofilms, 1970] vii, 213 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of 
Michigan, 1969. 


1 No. 30—Lupton, Thomas. Selecting a wage pay- 
nent system [by] Tom Lupton and Dan Gowler. Lon- 
on, Published for the Engineering Employers’ Feder- 
‘tion by Kogan Page (Associates) Ltd., 1969. [7], 55 p. 


i No. 31—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employ- 
ient and earnings, by states and areas, 1939-69. Based 
in the 1967 Standard industrial classification. Wash- 
agton [G.P.O., 1970] 6 14 p. 


Jnemployed 


fl No. 32—Great Britain. Department of Employment 
ind Productivity. Ryhope: a pit closes; a study in rede- 
ployment. London, H.M.S.O., 1970. viii, [139] p. 


E No. 33—Tiffany, Donald W. The unemployed; a so- 
jal-psychological portrait [by] Donald W. Tiffany, 
lames R. Cowan [and] Phyllis M. Tiffany. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall [1970] xii, 180 p. 


H No. 34—Zimpel, Lloyd. Business and the hardcore 
anemployed; a management guide to hiring, training, 
and motivating minority workers, by Lloyd Zimpel and 
Daniel Panger, with a foreword by Robert C. Weaver. 
New York, F. Fell [1970] 320 p. 


Women 


HM No. 35—Epstein, Cynthia Fuchs. Woman’s place; 
options and limits in professional careers. Berkeley, 


University of California Press, 1970. x, 221 p. 


@ No. 36—Greer Germaine. The female eunuch. 
[London] MacGibbon & Kee [1970] 354 p. 


No. 37—Ni Bhroin, Noirin. The motivation and 
productivity of young women workers. [Dublin] Irish 
National Productivity Committee, Development Divi- 
‘sion [1969] xv, 151 p. The original form of this report 
was accepted in 1967 as a thesis for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Psychological Science by the National University 
of Ireland. 
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HM No. 38—Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Re-entry of women to the labour 
market after an interruption in employment, by B. N. 
Seear. [Paris, 1971] 135 p. 


H No. 39—U.S. Women’s Bureau. Underutilization of 
women workers. [Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1971] v, 
ZO, 


Work 


H No. 40—Schoderbek, Peter Paul. Job enlargement: 
key to improved performance, by Peter P. Schoderbek 
[and] William E. Reif. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, 1969. 113 p. 


™@ No. 41—Udy, Stanley. Work in traditional and 
modern society. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
[c1970] ix, 134 p. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 42—Mayhew, Henry. The unknown Mayhew; 
selections from the Morning Chronicle 1849-1850, 
edited and introduced by E. P. Thompson and Eileen 
Yeo. London, Merlin Press, 1971, 489 p. 


HM No. 43—Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Industrial production, 1959-1969. 
Production industrielle, 1959-1969. [Paris, 1970] 306 p. 
Text in English and French. On cover: Historical statis- 
tics. Statistiques rétrospectives. 


HW No. 44—Technological change in regulated indus- 
tries; papers prepared for a conference of experts, with 
an introduction and summary. William M. Capron, edi- 
tor. Washington, Brookings Institution [c1971] xiii, 238 


p: 


M No. 45—U:S. Bureau of the Census. Bureau of the 
Census: fact finder for the Nation. [Washington, 
G.P.O., 1970] 62 p. 


MH No. 46—U.S. National Science Foundation. Re- 
search and development in industry, 1968: funds, 1968, 
scientists and engineers, January 1969. [Washington, 
G.P.O;,1970] 110 p: 
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Pr ovisions in collective agreements 


The following is extracted from a study of 170 collective 
agreements covering 21,524 office employees in the 
manufacturing sector across Canada. The first part of 
this study prepared by Lachman Advani and Brian 
McLaughlin of the Collective Bargaining Division, was 
published in the January issue of The Labour Gazette. 
These agreements were on file with the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour 
on May 31, 1970 and cover firms employing 10 or more 
office workers. 


Wage guarantees 


Reporting pay guarantee 


Clauses guaranteeing a minimum number of hours of 
work or pay in case of employees reporting to work and 
finding no work available were found to occur very in- 
frequently in the office employee agreements. In major 
collective agreements, in the manufacturing industries 
(LG 1970, p. 422, 480) almost 8 out of every 10 agree- 
ments assured this type of protection to workers. In the 
present study, about | agreement out of every 10 had 
such a provision. The usual guarantee was for 4 hours 
work or pay. 


Call-in or call-back pay guarantee 
A number of agreements contain a provision guaran- 
teeing a minimum number of hours straight-time pay or 


premium pay for hours actually worked to employees 
called to work outside their normal working hours. In 
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the present survey, 54 per cent of the agreements coy 
ering 62 per cent of the employees contained such ¢ 
clause, compared with only 36 per cent of the agree 
ments covering 58 per cent of the employees in the 196: 
study. 


Guaranteed employment or earnings 





Only 4 per cent of the agreements, covering 18 per cent 
of the employees, contained a clause that provided 
some form of guaranteed employment or earnings other 
than those mentioned above. The guarantee here in- 
cludes short-week benefits (employment guarantee) or 
assurance that employees will receive a minimum 
amount of pay (income guarantee). | 


Cost of living 


Cost of living or escalator clauses were found in only 16 
per cent of the agreements covering 25 per cent of the’ 
employees. The bulk of the agreements contained de- 
ferred wage increases and some had wage reopener pro- 
visions. Although deferred wage clauses assure salary 
increases at certain times specified in the agreement, 
cost of living clauses are designed to protect the real in- 
come of employees—usually reflecting changes in the: 
Consumer Price Index published by Statistics Canada. 


Paid holidays 


As in the 1965 survey, almost all agreements (97 per 
cent) provided for paid holidays. A significant change 
was noted, however, in the number of holidays nego- 
tiated. In 1965, the predominant pattern was 8 holidays 
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lyear, 54 per cent of the agreements (covering approxi- 
aately half of the employees) having this number. In 
ae current study, only 15 per cent of the contracts (14 
er cent of the employees) had 8 holidays, the most 
ommon practice now being 9 holidays a year. This 
umber was found in 34 per cent of the agreements cov- 
ring 37 per cent of the employees. At the same time, 
ae number of agreements specifying 10 holidays a year 
: tripled since 1965. 


aid vacations 

\l agreements studied in this survey provided for two 
veeks paid vacation, generally after | year of service. 
Virtually all vacation plans were graduated plans—that 
s, an additional | or more weeks of vacation would be 
manted after a specific length of time. In the 1965 
study, the proportion of agreements providing for 2-and 
3-week vacations was 95 per cent (92 per cent of the em- 


| 
| 
| 
bloyees) and 94 per cent (98 per cent of the employees) 
-espectively. Now, 2- and 3-week vacations are prac- 





ically universal. The proportion of agreements granting 
4-week vacations has increased from 72 per cent (79 per 
cent of the employees) in the 1965 study to 94 per cent 
(covering roughly the same percentage of employees) in 
the present study. In the 1965 study, no agreements pro- 
vided for a 5-week vacation. In the current study, 35 per 
cent of the agreements (covering approximately the 
same proportion of the employees) had a 5-week vaca- 
tion clause. Three plans had provision for 6 weeks 
vacation. 


j 
} 
| 
| 
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In addition to the increase in the number of weeks, the 
length-of-service requirements have decreased  sig- 
nificantly. In the 1965 study, for a 3-week vacation, in 
61 per cent of the agreements (covering 68 per cent of 
the employees) the service requirement was 10 years or 
less. In the current study, 94 per cent of the agreements 
(96 per cent of the employees) granted a 3-week vaca- 
tion with service of 10 years or less. In 1965, only 14 per 
cent of the agreements surveyed allowed a 3-week vaca- 
tion after service of 5 years or less. By 1970, the propor- 
tion of such agreements has almost doubled. 


There have been similar changes in 4-week vacation 
clauses. In 1965, the predominant pattern was 4 weeks 
of vacation after 25 years of service (34 per cent of the 
agreements, 36 per cent of the employees) or after 20 
years of service (25 per cent of the agreements, 12 per 
cent of the employees). The pattern established in the 
present study is 4 weeks of vacation after 20 years of 
service (41 per cent of the agreements, 49 per cent of the 
employees), 18 years of service (23 per cent of the agree- 
ments, 11 per cent of the employees) or 15 years of serv- 
ice (12 per cent of the agreements, 11 per cent of the 
employees). Although in the previous survey only 30 
per cent of the agreements provided for 4 weeks of va- 
cation after 20 years of service or less, in the present 
study the percentage of agreements having a similar va- 
cation clause has almost tripled. Agreements providing 
for 5 or 6 weeks of vacation usually require a minimum 
length of service of 25 and 30 years, respectively. 


Paid leave of absence 


Death in the family 


There has been a significant increase in the proportion 
of agreements providing for paid leave of absence in the 
event of death in the immediate family. The term “fam- 
ily” includes husband, wife, son or daughter, brother, 
sister, mother or father, mother-in-law or father-in-law. 
In 1965, this clause was found in 45 per cent of the 
agreements (52 per cent of the employees). In the cur- 
rent survey, the frequency was 67 per cent of the agree- 
ments (76 per cent of the employees). The most com- 
mon provision specifies up to three days paid leave 
when death occurs in the immediate family. Fifty-four 
per cent of the agreements (69 per cent of the employ- 
ees) were in this category. 


eh 


Other emergencies 


Fewer agreements provided for paid leave of absence in 
other emergencies such as death of relatives other than 
those covered by the previous paragraph, marriage, 
childbirth, and off-duty accidents. About 29 per cent of 
the agreements (18 per cent of the employees) provided 
for paid leave in such situations. 


Union business 


In comparison with the 1965 study, the number of 
clauses concerning leave of absence without pay for 
union business have increased. In the current study, 68 
per cent of the agreements, covering 78 per cent of the 
employees, were found to have this type of provision. In 
1965, the frequency was 61 per cent of the agreements 
covering 67 per cent of the employees. 


Miscellaneous 


Training and retraining 


The survey showed that 22 per cent of the contracts cov- 
ering 33 per cent of the employees had a specific provi- 
sion regarding on-the-job training for new recruits or 
employees transferred from one department to another. 
These figures do not include provisions for retraining on 
account of technological changes. These are dealt with 
separately in this report. In most cases, the existence of 
company training was implied in the language of the 
provision, rather than in a clear-cut statement regarding 
a formal training program. 


Educational assistance 


Only 9 per cent of the agreements covering the same 
percentage of employees had a clause providing for fi- 
nancial assistance to employees who satisfactorily com- 
plete approved courses of study. In most cases the ben- 
efits were restricted to reimbursement of 50 per cent of 
the tuition, but some agreements stipulated higher re- 
funds, including the cost of necessary textbooks and 
other costs. 


Moving expenses 
Eleven per cent of the agreements covering 24 per cent 
of the employees contained clauses that provided for 


payment of moving expenses or relocation allowances 
to employees under certain circumstances. The provi- 
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sion includes cases of transfers in normal displacement 
and layoffs, but excludes relocation benefits in transfer 
on account of technological changes. 


Contracting out 


In the present survey, the proportion of agreements r¢ 
ferring to contracting out had increased from 2 per cer 
(1 per cent of the employees) in 1965 to 7 per cent (coy 
ering the same percentage of workers). The incidence ¢ 
this clause in office employee agreements still remain 
considerably lower than in the manufacturing industrie 
as shown by the 1969 study (LG, 1970, p. 422, 48( 
where such clauses were found in 34 per cent of th 
agreements covering 47 per cent of the employees. Th 
clauses are usually designed to impose some restriction 
on the companies’ right to contract out work that i 
regularly performed by members of the bargaining unit 


Sick pay 

The incidence of sick pay provisions in the office em 
ployee collective agreements has gone up significanth 
during the last 5 years. Since 1965, the proportion o 
agreements without sick pay provisions has decline 
from 38 per cent (41 per cent of the employees) to 2: 
per cent (28 per cent of the employees). There is a no 
ticeable upward trend in provisions for sick leave unde 
group insurance plans, as shown in the following table. 








1970 1965 
Agree- Agree- 

Provision ments Employees ments Employee 

% % % % 
SES STE IES OS SERPS EES ER BBS SDA ARB LESS YT TY 
ING PTOVISION...c fear 22 28 38 4] 
Provision for sick 
leave with pay uncon 25 19 33 29 
Provision for sick 
leave with pay to sup- 
plement benefits un- 
der group insurance 
oS ee eee 28 39 19 22 


Provision for sick pay 

under group insurance 

planionly Ae eee 25 14 10 8 
ESE SHES SY SBE EEL BES SSP ELA ETS SES STE EE SO 
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‘echnological change 


| 
| 
| 


\dvance notice 
.bout 4 out of every 10 agreements (39 per cent of the 
greements covering 43 per cent of the employees) con- 
uined a clause on advance notice to the union prior to 
ae introduction of technological changes. Over the 5- 
ear period, the percentage of agreements having this 
rovision has almost doubled. In 1965, only 22 per cent 
f the agreements (20 per cent of the employees) in- 
prporated an advance-notice clause. The largest pro- 
ortion of the contracts containing this clause (25 per 
ent of the agreements) did not stipulate a specific no- 
ce period. Others provided for notice periods ranging 
rom | to 6 months. 





‘raining and retraining 


‘he clauses respecting training or retraining in the con- 
ext of technological changes are designed to provide 
or the replacement or upgrading of the technical and 
ther skills of employees, thus minimizing the problem 
f displacement and unemployment. In the present 
tudy, such clauses were found in 36 per cent of the 
greements covering approximately 41 per cent of the 
mployees. Like normal on-the-job training clauses, the 
chnological-change training provisions are sometimes 
adirect, mentioning consultation with the union but not 
aaking any firm commitment to establish a formal 
raining program. 


teporting Pay Guarantee 
| 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





i 
-rovision No. % No. % 





BEMMIIEOVISLON 5. cccecccatioerrenrectye rere 154 91 19,348 90 

Jour hours of work with pay.......... 14 8 2,022 9 

cca i roirncl tetrad scares 2 l 154 l 
Di Al hate ara a er eo 170 21,524 
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Call-in (Back) Pay Guarantee 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


No. % No. % 


————— ae 





Provision 


ING PIOVISION 5 acemeatcocsts Mh eee 78 46 8,052 38 
Straight time for a minimum of 
S MOULSEE ian Coreen ean ize 3 2 1,683 8 


Straight time for a minimum of 
3 hours, or actual hours worked 
at premium rate, whichever is 


PR CAUCT x mercurian ote Maer nae Ea 2 2 352 2 
Straight time for a minimum of 
A TROMIES: cemraey iste teeway aaa rete ee p2| 16 2,470 11 


Straight time for a minimum of 
4 hours, or actual hours worked 
at premium rate, whichever is 





PTC UCR meer mere eer noe iD 9 1,367 6 
Time and a half for actual hours 
WOLKCC eee tn ean eee 3 2 776 4 
Time and a half for a minimum 
OLIN @ US ee ee eee 8 5 1,385 6 
Time and a half for a minimum 
OLestOUS eee ee eee: 2) | 71 = 
Time and a half for a minimum 
Ole OULSmeeens RE nr. Mtr 1] 6 1,919 9 
Double time for a minimum of 2 
OUTS Het eee ee 2 | 254 | 
OTST ee te ae eres 18 ital 3,195 15 
ING (2a leer ee tee scree 170 21,524 


Guaranteed Employment or Earnings 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Oo 


Provision No. % No. 





ING provistOM cz ge meee 164 2 a We Be 82 
EcOVisiOil CXIStS i.e cere ane. 6 4 afk 18 
POtall ect ceo eee: 170 21,524 


Cost of Living Provision 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


No. % No. % 





Provision 





NO PLOVISION ..c.sscssssseeersecceneenreseeseesen . 142 84 16,081 tf) 
Provision exiS sees meee 28 16 5,443 25 
TRO Gaal Watered eee ee eres 170 21,524 


Number of Paid Holidays 























Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
ING BrOVIsIOMes: cnancasssamertre 3 3 161 l 
eet civ Seca eters er eee De 15 3), 11018) 14 
814 days 2 | 89 - 
9 days 58 34 1S) 317) 
9% days 2 | 45 = 
MOT eaciain ye egy ete eee 41 24 ~—s- 7,388 34 
LOZ: GAN Sierra are eect pee eee 2 I 4] = 
DAN Se cee eer eee eee 26 I) 230) 1] 
2 l 96 - 
4 2 179 | 
2 l ip? - 
| l D1 _ 
170 21,524 
Paid Vacation—2 Weeks 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 








*i.e. Number of years to qualify for two weeks vacation. 


Paid Vacation—3 Weeks 











Employees 

Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
1 ] 70 — 
7 4 1,282 6 
8 5 1,584 7 
3 2 269 1 
26 15 2,699 13 
3 2 611 3 
2 ] 2 = 
Sy 34 4,506 21 
4 2 1,030 5 
Sy) 3] 8,436 39 
] | 76 — 
5 3 855 4 
] 34 = 

170 2 MoD 4 





*Number of years to qualify for three weeks vacation. 
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Paid Vacation—4 Weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. % No. 
(SS SS 






































INO: DEOWISIONI arene sete tatign ects 1] 6 1,365 
ECAES Se en tere eee eee 1 l 52 

LOPVCQIS Samet tee ee eee 8 5 1,892 
14 years 2 l 260 
15 years 21 12 2,432 l 
16 years 2 l 42 
17 years 3 2 290 
18 years 39 23 2,455 l 
19 years 6 4 1,357 
20 years 70 41 10,480 4 
22 years 2 l 350 
23 years Z l 335 
25 years 3 2 211 

§ Woe. 1 Renner antes cr tees ee 170 21,524 
*Number of years to qualify for four weeks vacation. 
Paid Vacation—5 Weeks 

Employees 
Agreements Covered 

Provision No. % No. 
ING DI OVISION ca cameta san eer 110 65, 13.856 6 
DAY CORSE cre ise ore ae 3 2 49] 
22 years 3 2 124 
25 years 45 26 Seed 2 
28 years 2 l 72 
30 years 5 3 884 
40 years 2 l 106 

EG Cae cs corrertn a rtneies 170 21,524 
*Number of years to qualify for five weeks vacation. 
Paid Vacation—6 Weeks 

Employees 
Agreements Covered 

Provision No. % No. ; 
ING PEOVESION ace nae sa ern nee 167 98 21,400 9 
EY GEIS dle oe carer eee 3 a 124 

ROUEN he tre ras terre 7 cer 170 2124 


SST ONES TIS SE ES EP 


*Number of years to qualify for six weeks vacation. 
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aid Leave—Death in Family 








| Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Jovision No. % No. % 
aS a 
REO VISION cc caacuorreneacivse nematic 57 34 5,085 24 
BLO 2 LAYS scccenscriseesestentnsnnenesnan z l 44 — 
| CBIGTEN (Ee ee eterna tia eee 54 14,882 69 
BM) UAVS 5 ecstesnen teres fe eee 5 3 604 3 
ge eee eater ere oe 15 vd] 909 4 
TERS eatin nalts 170 Di\ se! 


_ —————————$. 
aid Leave—Other Emergencies 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


No. % No. % 


Lee reer 





tovision 





RCO VISION recta ccuctepeaeens PA dL 17,676 82 
BNISTONEGRIS (Sete canes cn eres 49 29 3,848 18 
SG taller ene ee 170 21,524 


inpaid Leave—Union Business 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
rovision No. % No. % 





BEPLOVISION .ccceccececerestenestnesncnen 54 a2 4,792 22 
MOE XIS ES, otasssiocecraseenanirerccciiann 116 68 16,732 78 
BN AN orgie eeateanene 170 21,524 


‘est Period 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





'rovision No. % No. % 


BMRCONTSNOU feces ssserccamtcreset renee 104 61 15,208 al 
Dace a day, 10 minutes... 2 l 1,164 > 
ies a day, 15 minutes.................... 7 4 300 1 
Ince a day, over 15 minutes.......... 1 l 4] — 
‘wice a day, 20 minutes total ........ 35 aN 2,426 11 
wice a day, 30 minutes total ........ 19 11 | Paes 7 
‘wice a day, over 30 minutes to- 

SRE Rea ele tae ee eee ee l | 10 — 
oe at een iganrn l l 818 4 
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Women—Equal Pay 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No % No % 





No provision eT ORC ee: ee 64: 96 ~=20,662 96 
RTOVASTOREERIS ISH eee ener: 6 4 862 4 
BIRO Lal eee een eer oa 170 21,524 


Women—Maternity Leave (Seniority) 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


No. % No. q 





Provision 


INGIDEOVISIODR ice pare 128 His) 113,606 63 
Semiorityiretamed 22a. acct - 2 21 6,739 5) 
Semiority accumulated | yas.ccca- 5 3 221 l 
Provision for seniority, but does 
not mention if retained or ac- 
UMN ATS Cite nermr eet y | 958 4 





Women—Maternity Leave (Pay) 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision 





ING PLOVIStOM te. enna te . 164 96. 20711 96 
RO VASIOML ORAS USE rere nero 6 4 813 4 
TSC alll ieee ere eee teed eer 170 Dies 24 
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Women— Maternity Leave: Time Limitation 
Before and After Date of Birth 


















































Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
IO PFOVISION «ems otis cirmeeere tn: 109 64 = 12,563 58 
PTOViS ION EXIS(S cece cee 61 36 8,961 42 
Totals a ere 170 21,524 
Older and/or Handicapped Workers 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
ING: PROVISKOM se aereies terran tee 14] $3.) PLE 25 82 
Provision concerning employ- 
ment of older and/or handi- 
Ca Ped. WOLKCES teraction 29 17 35799 18 
SSC ed Lares fe Dime ee 170 21,524 
Reopener Clause 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
ING) PROWESIOR 2 loge recast: rae OS 97 20,834 97 
Wage TeOPeier ac ees eee 4 2 497 A 
Wage and working conditions 
REQDENEN Mo genne tine eee e, | | 193 l 
LOTS asses menreinrepaeetienstt 170 21,524 
Management Rights 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 
DO PROVISION ye acacitacnee ee oy) 13 3,830 18 
General statement of rights............. 25 15 2,389 1] 
Enumerated list of rights resid- 
ual with management... 29 17 7,580 35 
Enumerated list of rights, resid- 
Dalatehts silenit=, rages or seine 94 2) 1 P2) 36 
ICN Aer el seerteect eterna cena 170 21,524 
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Labour-Management Committee 














Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. 
INO DTOVISION tesa eee ate 133 78 = 15,745 f 
Provision exists 22 Sine p 
NOLAN scores coe rate tte igs ter 170 21,524 


Training and Retraining 

















Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. | 
INO PLOVISON te cen tenahe 132 78 = 14,383 ¢ 
PLOVISION CXIS(S se ear 38 De 7,141 3 
OU ie ccu et coerce is 170 21,524 
Educational Assistance 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. : 

















ING PLO VIStOIl face aan ee 154 91 19,539 9 
PrOviStOneesdS{s ne 16 9 1,965 
PEO tale ee oor ee ee tee ee ee ae 170 21524 
Moving Expenses 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. : 
IN OIL O VAST OR ei tearcnh ase ie HS 89 16,416 7 
REOVISIONNC<1S 1S ae ee 19 11 5,108 2 
ODA RR 0 Ue 170 PA Sys! 
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yntracting Out 











Employees 
Agreements Covered 
lovision No. % No. % 
IS eee 158 93 20,035 93 
MS KISS ese ercrscaseccsrizrtinn. 12 7 1,489 7 
THOU, poets senor teteetns 170 21,524 


Employees 
Agreements Covered 


i . . 
‘ovision No. % No. % 
| 





10 PIOVISION ....enenennnnennnnnnn 37 22 6,066 28 
ick leave With Pay ......-menenn 42 25 4,049 19 
‘ck leave to supplement ben- 
its under group insurance plan. 48 28 8,452 50) 
ick leave pay under group in- 
arance plan ONLY on eersenneennnn 43 25 29571 14 





tompensation of Union Officials 


a Negotiation of Collective Agreements 








Employees 
Agreements Covered 
rovision No. % No. % 


Ee 


NO PLOVISION os scscsotseessestneneennetennen 137 81 
DaIVATS] OM ERS US mee eee en ren ee cnrre: 33 19 4.971 Ds 





Advance Notice or Consultation 
rior to Introducing New Methods 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
No. % No. % 


?rovision 
1 





No PEOVISION  nscssenenceeetertonnsneseetecen 103 61 12,168 Sy 

Wess that 3 MOMS cc ceseccsssssonnsene 16 9 2,248 10 

PRONG ATO MUS ts. tesetrese sn eentaes 8 5 a4 16 

Notice period unspecified .............. 43 25 3,693 17 
TRA pense cree eee eee error 170 21,524 
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Training and Retraining 
Because of Technological Change 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. % No. % 





NO PrOViSiOM ...ccccscsneeneirsnsenessessennensen 109 645 127596 59 
SPeCific PLOVISION .....erereseeernesenn 61 36 8,926 4] 
Te UaL brates seer et tne rei ones 170 21,524 


Notice of Layoff Owing to 
Technological Change 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. % No. % 


INO PUOWLSLOMN gear eects nen 144 85 =: 18,689 87 
LESS (A AVAITAY Sve MONON NS. oraennesccocerereesocee: 13 8 Sa 6 
BEtOLO MNO MLS eee ee eer ee 11 6 884 4 
Oth ernente tee re ren 2 | 574 3 





Wage or Employment Guarantee 
(Result of Technological Change) 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


Provision No. % No. % 


EE se 








INO PEOVISIOR rats jcccrencitinrte nce ne aD 94 18,665 87 
ProrisronuexiSts meee ee 11 6 2,859 13 
Potala ee Meer 170 21,524 


Labour-Management Committee 
to Discuss Technological Change 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No. To INO} % 


i 





NO PLOViSiOM ....csceeesceeesenescenrntneite > 135s 93 18,074 84 
PTOVISLOMMONIS US (etree see crcenesca 12 7 3,450 16 
Io Cell eee cece racrere cir 170 21,524 


na 
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Preliminary reports indicate that there were 178 employ- 
ment fatalities in the third quarter of 1971. In compari- 
son, the final total number of fatalities reported for the 
third quarter of 1970 was 257—97 more than the prev- 
iously published figure for that quarter of 160. (LG, 
Feb. 1971, p. 111). In the second quarter of 1971, the re- 
vised figures indicate that there were 179 employment 
fatalities, 36 more than the previously published total of 
143 (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 744). These fatalities occurred 
among persons gainfully employed, and happened dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their employment. 
They also include deaths resulting from industrial 
diseases. 


There were five multifatality accidents reported in the 
third quarter of 1971 resulting in a total of 13 deaths. 
Two Moncton men perished when a short circuit 
sparked an explosion-flash fire combination. The col- 
lapse of a freshly poured concrete wall resulted in the 
deaths of three Kitchener men. In Vancouver, two men 
were burned to death in a freak accident that occurred 
when the aircraft in which they were flying collided with 
an eagle and crashed. Also in B.C., two Clearwater men 
died in a collision between a railway motor car and a 
train. In Berthierville, Que., two distillery workers died 
of scalds received from a steam boiler. 


Of the 178 fatalities reported, the largest number, 46 or 
25.8 per cent, occurred in the construction industry (see 
Table H for complete statistics). Thirty-seven fatalities 
occurred in transportation, 21 in mining, 19 in forestry, 
15 in public administration, 14 in manufacturing, 11 in 
trade, 9 in services, 5 in agriculture and one in fishing. 
There were no fatalities reported in finance. 
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The accompanying table indicates that, for the seve 
age groups analyzed, 19.7 per cent of the fatalities wer 
in the 45-54 age group; 19.1 per cent were in the 35-4 
age group; 18.5 per cent were in the 25-34 age group 
13.4 per cent were in the 20-24 and 55-64 age groups 
10.1 per cent were in the 14-19 age group; and 2.8 pe 
cent were 65 years of age and over. For five fatalities, 0 
2.8 per cent, no ages were reported for the workme 
involved. 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the larg 
est number of fatalities, with 52 or 29.2 per cent of th 
total. At the other extreme was the fisherman group 
with one fatality, representing 0.6 per cent, and sales oc 
cupations, with no fatalities reported. . 


The table reveals also that most of the fatalities, 49 o: 
27.6 per cent, were the result of collisions and derail 
ments, being struck by an object was second, with 44 fa 
talities or 24.7 per cent of the total. The least number o 
accidents resulted from over-exertion, with two fatalitie: 
or 1.2 per cent, and from striking-against mishaps, ir 
which category no fatalities reported. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island for the third 
quarter of 1971. The 178 fatalities were recorded by 
province as follows: 3 in Nova Scotia, 10 in New 
Brunswick, 28 in Quebec, 63 in Ontario, 5 in Manitoba, 
5 in Saskatchewan, 19 in Alberta, 40 in British Colum- 
bia, and 5 in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 


3 
4 
‘ 
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ployment Fatalities in Canada During the Third Quarter of 1971 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Per 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 





Industry* and Age Group 

















































































































Detail ue rer er totes cig setaeb cers 1 3 — 3 1 7 — 2 — 1 — 18 10.1 
TDN, © ence hn ae eee 1 _— 6 — 11 4 1 a= 1 — 24 5) 
DSS BYR e sesdhee tetera ee Rea eae 2 1 1 3 3 8 11 3 — — 1 33 18.5 
Bu 1 eee. wei ren Saicns'ss — 4 os 4 2 9 12 1 — 2 — 34 19.1 
ASSO, 0) eA eins eee ERE i 4 —- 3 4 6 6 3 — 2, 1 35 19.7 
SNS Cea can panacea taste oe one — 6 — — 3 4 3 -— oe 1 7 24 NBS 
DS) BVO) CONE cndceonecantannspentor 1 — — 2 1 — 1 — 5 2.8 
NOLES Seca nccencerhareneeoeee 1 1 1 1 — —- 1 a 5) 2.8 
ENT RRO Eeesterateiereercrdt es quelle 5 19 1 21 14 46 37 13 — 9 15 178** 100.0 
-y Industry and Occupationt 
BMBF ATINICTS (A)....c0.ccn.. see reeee ee 3 — 3 sled 
EO 2 2 CLSi(D) peer eae stenoses — 14 — — 1 15 8.4 
Fishermen (C)..............-+..---- — — 1 _ — — 1 0.6 
BMEIVIINETS: (GQ) sicce. cn scp ecaetaenseee — 14 — os 16 9.0 
Mecraftsmen (€).............-..0005 a 3 — 5 3 19 12 4 — 1 5 52 29.2 
Mee lcabourers (f).....--...-c2:0-s00-- il — iT 19 4 2 — 3 3 40 INS) 
rans POLL CS) saeserces ye es 1 1 2 19 2 25 14.0 
Wala cenialeenees neo — 2 oo _— — 3 -- 3 — — 2, 10 5.6 
Professional (h)............. oe 1 2 3 i 7 3.9 
G@lerical aes ee -— 1 1 1 3 lea 
Galles rete trrs ree tr cada, ue — — — — — — — — 0.0 
| SELVICE Ch) gnessnstasereencsneess — — 1 i — 2 3 6 3.4 
| INO URS LV EIN eer tee eee — = == — — = a — —= — — — 0.0 
TATU SSR ee ee Pee cee 55 19 1 21 14 46 37 it — 9 15 178** 100.0 
y Industry and Type of 
- ANGONGIS Ta Goan coxecneien rere tenee 
Struck by objects ()).......... 1 14 1 4 Pz. 13 1 4 — 1 3 44 24.7 
Falls and slips (k).............. 1 D -— 5 2 V 1 1 — 5 D) 32 18.0 
| Collisions, derailments (1) 3 ) — 5 2 6 19 5 — 1 6 49 27.6 
Caught in, on, between (m) 4 2 3 2 _— — —- — 11 6.2 
fee inhalations ():................... — — — 3 2 3 — 1 — 7 2 13 es) 
_ Conflagrations (0) Sree — 4 oD: 4 — 10 5.6 
Electric current (p)............ — — 1 3 1 15 8.4 
Over-exertion (q)...........0.5: — _ 1 1 Z iol 
Striking against (r)............ — —_ _ — — — — — a 0.0 
MisccllanecOUSses sme ett: — 1 1 a — 2 lel 
ETN dG ean rae ce 5 19 1 21 14 46 37 11 — 9 15 178** 100.0 
BERCEENT OF LOTAL...cccciesevuscss: 2.8 10.7 0.6 11.8 7.9 25.8 20.8 6.2 0.0 el 8.4 100.00 


a 
‘Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
nd real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled workers 
1ot agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. 
Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, 
agestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) 
Tiolence, bites, stings, etc. 
-*Of these totals, 168 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 10 were obtained 
rom other sources. 
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Labour Statistics 


Principal Items 


Date 


Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous 
Amount Month Year 





(in thousands) | 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Weekwendeds Octo betel Gyrl(9 7 leer teat eeereente enna October 8,698 + 0.9 + 34 
Eom ployed iets ee eee ees ee te i Fe October 8,251 + 0:8 +38 
A pricultures Beane eee ee a ee October S27, — 6.6 Bie): 
INON=agricultre ee. ee eee ee eee October Wes ar Wes + 3.4 
Paid: WOTKers a. eres eee Nae tI October 7,205 ae ila! + 3.8 
AtEWOLKSS ORNOULSTOLEI OL Caen eee eee October 3,924 — 40.4 + 24 
AtAWOLKSIESSiUll ane S EOI TS een eee October 3,991 +221.9 + 44 
Employed butmot at works eee October 336 — 6.7 + 4.0 
LIME mn ploy cd recat Sect trcc. a oe en ean nee October 447 se RU + 67 
TaN Ea § | on Rena aD sk CRP BEE oe oe So ae At October 45 4 »2:3 +324 
OWED CC or, Se Pte cen Decne, Re Ae, le ede al SAR October 162 + 0.6 + 19 
ONCATIO Fe ne ee ee Sie October 136 + 3.0 +25.9 
PLalrie ees, foe cece eo a keer Oe October 51 sho + 41 
Britisnhi@olumbiaeee see ee ere October 53 + 6.0 —237 
Without work and seeking Work....0.........cccccccccccceceseesseeceeeee October 425 ae la + 8.7 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS...........ccccccccesecesececeeeseeeee October 21 + 50.0 —222 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100) f.0..0.....ccceccccccescecssessseeee August 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)f...............0:cccese August 
IMMIGRATION: 22. .c3iec ence ae een ee ne ate lst 9 mos. 1971 940.05 — —17.0 
Destined tothelabour forces. ee Ist 9 mos. 1971 483.77 - — 19.4 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sirikes-and lockoutsi...o<1e1 soni ee ee September 109 — 99 +23.9 
INO, OL WOrKers INVOlVEds «Lenn ee eee September 29,502 — 2.8 +35.6 
Duration invman days<cea 5 ee ee en September 328,570 ae ERS — 47.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.) f..............cc0c0e0e0-+- August 
Avetage hourly earmingsi(mig:) tee August 
Average weekly hours paid.) 4 August 
Consumer price index (1961 =100)........cceccccccccccccesesecsceseceeees October 134.9 + 0.1 + 3.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t.... August 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)f.......0..00............... September 4,529.7 + 0.9 +11.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONt 
Total\(average 1961 =100)i ee ee ee October 181.4 + 0.5 + 44 
Manufacturing rf. ee eee ee eee October 177.9 + 1.0 + 7.3 
IDurablés*ia8 ss 2 cae ee es October 202 + 1.1 +11.5 
Non-durables™ 2 fect ee ee October 158.3 + 1.0 3.6 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
DEALS ccs socet nd loccesh keto re Oe October 19,331 + 5.5 — 16.5 
Conipletions: 2.25 ee a a eee oe October 16,291 + 0.1 + 34.3 
Under construction: 26 ee ee October 144,427 + 1.1 +29.7 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unem 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour fi 


+ Advance data. 
{ Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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ployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
orce, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
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An increase in usable leisure is one of the 
major appeals of the reduced workweek. 
It can mean a new way of life, with more 
time for shopping, recreation, cultural 
activities, hobbies, family outings or 
continuing education. And witha 
staggered workweek it can mean less 
crowding of recreational and shopping 
facilities. See: A Report on the Four-Day 
Week, by George Sanderson, p. 116. 
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@ More than 290 major collective agreements govern- 
ing 500 or more employees excluding construction will 
expire in 1972 according to statistics compiled by the 
Canada Department of Labour. Information on expiring 
collective agreements for all industries is available in a 
publication titled “A Calendar of Expiring Collective 
Agreements 1972.” 


Of 700 major collective agreements on record covering 
1,486,210 employees, 293 contracts covering 653,060 
workers will expire in 1972. These contracts cover bar- 
gaining units of 500 or more employees in all industries 
except construction. Information is included for the first 
time on expiring agreements for the construction indus- 
try, governing three or more employees, in which a total 
of 157 contracts expire in 1972. Of these, 136 expire in 
March and April. 


Contracts are grouped by month of expiry, province, in- 
dustry and legislative jurisdiction. The Calendar is 
based on information available as of December 1, 1971 
and is subject to revision because of current negotia- 
tions. An updated version of the Calendar will be avail- 
able in July 1972. The Calendar of Expiring Collective 
Agreements is a supplement to the Collective Bargain- 
ing Review, and is prepared by the Collective Bargain- 
ing Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
Free copies are available on request from the Canada 
Department of Labour, 340 Laurier Avenue West, Ot- 
tawa, K1A OJ2. 


Tie 


@ C. W. (Charlie) Rump, 61, has retired as gene 
secretary of the National Joint Council of the Pul 
Service of Canada, a voluntary post he held since 
Council’s inception in 1944. Rump, who joined the C 
ada Department of Labour in 1935 as assistant edi 
the Labour Gazette, is currently Secretary of the R 
way Transport Committee of the Canadian Transp 
Commission and also Secretary of the Commissic 
Water Transport Committee. He will continue to be ; 
tive in both these positions. 


At a reception held recently to thank Rump for his lon 
service as general secretary he was presented with a Si 
ver tray by J. P. Connell, Council Chairman and Def 
uty Secretary of the Treasury Board Secretariat’s Pe! 
sonnel Policy Branch, and Claude A. Edwards, 
Chairman and President of the Public Service Allian 
of Canada. A graduate of the University of Toronti 
Rump joined the Canada Department of Labour i 
1935, later moving to the former Board of Transl 
Commissioners in 1946. The National Joint Council hi 
provided a forum since 1944 for communication b 
tween Government and its more than 200,000 federi 
employees and employee organization representative 
on topics that do not normally fall within the jurisdi 
tion of collective bargaining. 


| 
| 
| 
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Marion V. Royce, Toronto, former director of the 
‘anada Department of Labour’s Women’s Bureau, and 
‘consultant for the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Vomen, has been awarded the Service Medal of the Or- 
er of Canada. When the Women’s Bureau was formed 
1 September 1954, Miss Royce was appointed as its 
rst director, a position she held until her retirement at 
ne end of 1966 (LG 1967, p. 164). In this capacity she 
cted as Adviser to the United Nations Commission on 
he Status of Women held in Geneva, New York and 
suenos Aires from 1958 to 1960. She served also as a 
aember of the International Labour Organization’s 
anel of consultants on the problems of women work- 
rs. An honorary life member of the National Council 
ff Women of Canada, and of the Canadian Association 
f Adult Education, she was also Consultant for Social 
ind International Questions on the staff of the World 
CA, with headquarters in Geneva. During her dec- 
ide as consultant, Miss Royce represented the World 
(WCA on the Churches’ Commission on the Interna- 
ional Affairs of the World Council of Churches. Service 
nedals are awarded for “excellence in all fields of en- 
jeavour in Canadian life.” 


i 
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@ There were about 38,500 vacant jobs in Canada for 
full-time employees in the third quarter of 1971, reports 
Statistics Canada. The figure is 15 per cent higher than 
in the third quarter of 1970. This report represents the 
first data obtained from the job vacancy survey that is 
conducted by Statistics Canada, under contract, for the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. The sur- 
vey is conducted by both mail and interviews among all 
employers except the classifications of agriculture, do- 
mestic service, fishing and trapping and the military. 
Further reports will be published quarterly. The survey 
was instituted to fill a gap in knowledge about labour 
demand, as there is already much available information 
on labour supply. 


Of the vacancies in the third quarter of 1971, just under 
half were in the white-collar categories. The main com- 
ponents were: professional, technical and managerial— 
7,500 vacancies (19 per cent) and clerical and sales— 
11,000 vacancies (28 per cent). Regional distribution of 
vacancies was as follows: Ontario, 45 per cent; Quebec, 
19 per cent; Prairies, 15 per cent; Pacific region, 12 per 
cent; and the Atlantic region, 9 per cent. 


@ Evelyn Best, a legislative research officer for the 
Legislative Research Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, retired recently. A graduate of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, she joined the Department’s Library and Research 
Branch in 1931. When the Legislation Branch was 
formed in 1942, replacing the Library’s research divi- 
sion, she moved to the new branch. From 1949 to 1969, 
Miss Best served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Association of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion, an organization of deputy ministers and other sen- 
ior officers of the federal and provincial departments of 
labour. When she resigned from this position in 1969, a 
dinner was given in her honour by the deputy ministers 
of labour. 


@ The B.C. Government Employees’ Union has wel- 
comed a B.C. Supreme Court judgment that says that 
the BCGEU is the bargaining agent for provincial em- 
ployees. The judgment of Mr. Justice James MacDo- 
nald says: “Section 72 (1) (of the Civil Service Act) 
gives the executive of the plaintiff union (the BCGEU) 
recognition as the bargaining representative of civil ser- 
vants generally.” BCGEU General Secretary John 
Fryer said the judge’s interpretation of the Act serves to 
clarify the question of recognition of the union and sev- 
eral other issues in the relationship between the 
BCGEU and the government. 


@ Nearly 70 per cent of men and women who com- 
pleted a Canada Manpower Training program in 1970 
were full employed within three to four months. “Given 
the rapid rise in the labour force relative to employment 
opportunities through 1970, these results demonstrate 
the very positive contribution that the Canada Man- 
power Training Program is making to the higher pro- 
ductivity, employment and the income security of fam- 
ilies in Canada,” Otto Lang, Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration, said in announcing the results of a survey. 
The report covers 125,713 persons who completed full- 
time courses in public institutions between January and 
December 1970. 


The survey includes only those adult members of the la- 
bour force referred by Canada Manpower counsellors 
to full-time training in public vocational and technical 
training institutions. It does not include those whose 
training is paid for by the Department in private train- 
ing institutions and by employers who have contracted 
with the Department for the training of their employ- 
ees. Excluded also are apprentices taking the classroom 
portion of their training in public institutions. 


Results of the survey indicated that of the nearly 70 per 
cent now working, only 33 per cent of them had jobs be- 
fore entering their courses. Their average pay increased 
by 13 per cent or more than $47 a month as a result of 
their training. 


Mr. Lang emphasized that about 60 per cent of the sur- 
vey group in 1970 had pre-training earnings below the 
Economic Council poverty line, compared with about 
24 per cent of all families and unattached individuals in 
the population as a whole. The training program has 
proved to be particularly important in alleviating pov- 
erty of female heads of families. Roughly 94 per cent of 
those who took training had pre-training incomes below 
recognized poverty lines. 


Men increased their average earnings by $44 a month 
and women by $54 a month. For women, this repre- 
sented a substantial increase over their pre-training 
earnings (27 per cent compared with 12 per cent for 
men). Some 345,000 persons were placed in training un- 
der the Canada Manpower Training Program in the 
1970-71 fiscal year. 


@ Robert Johnston, formerly chairman of the Ontaric 
Water Resources Commission, is the new Deputy Min 
ister of Labour for Ontario. He replaces Thoma 
Eberlee, who has been assigned the job of bringing t 
fruition the recommendations made by the Ontario Goy. 
ernment’s Committee on Government Productivity tha 
will, in effect, reorganize the labour department. 


William Dickie, Ontario’s director of conciliation anc 
mediation services, has been named Assistant Deput 
Minister of Labour for industrial relations. Dickie ha; 
had more than 30 years experience in industria 
relations. | 


Johnston was chief negotiator for the Government it 
collective bargaining matters and has had wide experi 
ence in labour relations. He served as director of staf 
relations for the Ontario Treasury Board, which bar 
gains with public service groups. 





Eberlee, who has been Deputy Minister of Labour fo! 
the past six years, began his new assignment as Deputy 
Minister to implement COGP recommendations o1 
January 1, 1972. His main task will be to advise Trea: 
sury Board on the best organizational arrangements fo! 
implementing the recommendations made by the pro 
ductivity committee. The committee has already sub. 
mitted two interim reports. The first dealt with supply 
policy, the role of the Provincial Auditor and the activi. 
ties of the Cabinet Secretariat; the second with the rolk 
of the Cabinet and Secretariat; and the third with gov. 
ernment organization, automatic data processing, hu 
man resource management, real property managemen: 
and information and communications services. 








@ Britons work longer hours than Europeans, Cana 
dians or United States workers but have the lowest rate 
of days lost because of walkouts. Workers in Canada 
the U.S., Italy and Australia have lost more time thar 
British workers through internal disputes during 1967 
69. A higher number of Britons are working now, a 
more wives have entered the labour market. Accordiny 
to Social Trends, the British Government’s annual sur: 
vey of statistics, the number of working days in Britair 
lost through sickness in 1970 has climbed to 74 a year: 
worker from 52 in 1960. One explanation suggested i) 
that people now feel they can afford to take a day off fo 
a minor complaint. 
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| Labour and management sit down together, not to 


ec. their differences, but to study and learn at Niag- 


ra College, Welland, Ont. It’s a place where industrial 
upervisors take time off during the working day to con- 


‘entrate instead on books and seminars. The College’s 


ibour studies program, now in its third year, is the only 
ne of its kind in Canada; its industrial relations pro- 
ram, in its second year, is pioneering educational con- 
epts proposed by the Economic Council of Canada. 





)ne hundred and eleven full-time and part-time stu- 
‘ents are enrolled in three programs: industrial rela- 
‘ons, labour-management relations and labour studies. 
‘nrolment has increased and programs have broadened 
very year. In the first year of the labour studies pro- 
ram, only the history of trade unions in Canada was 
aught. Courses now include human relations in the 
nion, communication, contemporary social problems, 


conomics and psychology. 


ixty students, all on union scholarships and averaging 
0 years of age, are enrolled in three of the eight courses 
eading to a certificate in labour studies. Courses in this 
‘rogram are scheduled during the day and evening to 
ccommodate shift workers. Thirty-six other adult stu- 
ents from management and labour ranks are working 
oward a certificate in labour-management relations, 
nd many are released from their jobs to attend day 
lasses. Fourteen full-time day students are working 
oward a diploma in industrial relations. 

| 


| 
| 
| 


Aost people think of the worker as the last person to 
ve interested in further education, but they are wrong, 
.R.W. Whitehouse, Assistant Dean of the school, said. 
‘An average of 35,000 workers a year throughout Can- 
da spend evenings, weekends and other free time on 
‘ducational programs sponsored by their unions,” he 
aid. 


te has been impressed by the enthusiasm of labour 
‘tudies students ranging in age from 20 to 54. “They 
iren’t taking courses to advance themselves in their 
obs, but to broaden themselves individually, to equip 
hemselves to make a greater contribution in every as- 
dect of their lives.” 


4 two-year program leading to a diploma in industrial 
elations is geared to a broad range of career opportu- 
uties and is “designed to provide knowledge and un- 
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derstanding of industrial relations processes, and of hu- 
man behavior, as well as skills in problem-solving.” 
Career opportunities for graduates include positions as 
personnel and industrial relations assistants, training 
positions leading to positions of administrative respon- 
sibility, safety supervision, personnel and labour re- 
search specialists. 


Objectives of the certificate program in labour-manage- 
ment relations are to give labour and management “an 
understanding of, and skill in, the resolution of prob- 
lems that arise as a result of inadequate understanding 
of the processes of communication, industrial relations 
in their legal and institutional settings, and basic human 
relationships.” 


@ Daniel G. Hill has been appointed Chairman of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission. He succeeds Dr. 
Louis Fine, the first Chairman of the Commission, who 
is retiring after 20 years of service in the field of human 
rights. Walter Currie, Director of the Indian-Eskimo 
Studies program at Trent University, Peterborough, has 
been appointed a Commissioner of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. 


Dr. Hill has been Director of the Commission since 
1962, during which time he has been responsible for es- 
tablishing and expanding the Commission’s adminis- 
trative program. As Chairman, he will be responsible 
for guiding the Commission into new program areas 
and advising the Minister of Labour and the Govern- 
ment on human rights policies. Currie is fluent in the 
Ojibwa language, has worked with numerous Indian or- 
ganizations and is past president of the Indian-Eskimo 
Association of Canada. For many years he was an ad- 
viser on Indian Affairs to the Ontario Department of 
Education. He is a former school teacher and principal 
of Danesbury Public School in North York. 


A request for a moratorium on home purchase agree- 
ments; teachers’ pensions; strikes in 1921; an injunction 
against picketing; the annual report on Canadian coal 
production; industrial accidents in 1921; new Sas- 
katchewan legislation; the report of the Manitoba Joint 
Council of Industry; and a system of wages paid to fam- 
ily heads in France were some of the topics reported in 
The Labour Gazette of March 1922. 


@ The Trades and Labour Council of Guelph, Ont., de- 
cided to ask the Ontario Legislature to enact legislation 
forbidding any person lending money to charge interest 
at a rate exceeding 5 per cent. Another resolution asked 
for a moratorium act on real estate and home purchase 
agreements, to remain in force for one year, as a mea- 
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sure of relief to those who purchased houses during the 
war On instalments and who, owing to unemployment, 
were then unable to meet their payments and were 
compelled to mortgage their homes or lose their equity. 


™@ The New Brunswick Speech from the Throne an 
nounced that legislation would be enacted to provide 
pensions for retiring teachers. The school teachers haé 
signified their willingness to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment by giving an annual contribution and by not 
materially increasing the financial burden of the provin-) 
cial government. 





M@ The Canada Department of Labour reported that 
during 1921, there was a considerable reduction both in 
the number of strikes and in the number of employees in- 
volved compared with any year since 1916. Compared 
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ith 1920, however, the time loss was slightly greater. A 
ature of the year was the number of strikes in the 
inting trades for the 44-hour week. Many of these 
rikes were continuing at the end of 1921. There were 
5 strikes and lockouts during 1921. Of these, seven 
ere carried over from 1920, making a net total of 138 
trikes beginning in 1921. The number of employees in- 
lved in the 145 disputes was 22,930 and the total time 
ss was estimated at 956,461 working days. 


Mr. Justice Rose handed down an injunction against 
icketing at a Windsor, Ont., theatre. The matter arose 
om a strike of four employees at the theatre. When the 
eatre changed hands at the beginning of 1922, the 
anager informed the employees that he could not pay 
e wages that had been agreed upon in September 
921 by the Border Cities Managers’ Association and 
e Moving Picture Machine Operators’ Union and the 
ederation of Musicians. A meeting failed to settle the 
ituation and the employees were notified that on and 
fter February 4, their services would no longer be re- 
uired. The four men involved stopped work on Janu- 
ity 27 and the union had the following notice printed: 
‘The Windsor Theatre is unfair to organized labour. 
?atronize theatres that are fair to organized labour and 
elp us to help others.” An interim injunction was re- 
eived and later Mr. Justice Rose granted the contin- 
ation of the injunction. He said that the statement 
The Windsor Theatre is unfair to organized labour” 
as prima facie defamatory. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued its annual 
eport on Coal Statistics for Canada during the year 
nding December 1921. The total output of coal for the 
ear was nearly 15 million short tons, valued at 
74,273,000 or $4.97 a ton. This quantity was 88 per 
cent of the amount mined during the preceding year 
when the total output was 16.9 million tons, but it was 
more than one million tons greater than in 1919. Al- 
berta led with a production of 5,854,420 tons, followed 
by Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 


H A total of 908 deaths were caused by industrial acci- 
dents in 1921, compared with 1,192 in 1920. The steam 
railway service group had the highest number of fatali- 
ties, 17.4 per cent of the total, with 158 deaths. In the 
building and construction industries, 147 deaths were 
teported; in the lumbering industry, 128; and in mines, 
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smelters and quarries, 109. Ontario, with 408 fatalities, 
had the highest toll, followed by British Columbia, 165, 
Québec, 120 and Nova Scotia, 62. 


M@ The first session of the fifth Legislature of Sas- 
katchewan ended in February, having passed several 
measures directly or indirectly affecting labour. Among 
the most important of these was an act providing for 
mothers’ allowances on similar lines to the acts in force 
in other provinces; an act creating a Bureau of Child 
Protection to administer the Mothers’ Allowances, Juve- 
nile Courts and Children’s Protection Acts; and an act 
raising the age of compulsory school attendance from 
14 to 15 years. 


@ The Manitoba Joint Council of Industry submitted 
its annual report to the Manitoba Legislature. During 
the year, 36 cases were dealt with. In 32 of the cases, the 
council was able to aid in a settlement. In two of the re- 
maining cases, the employees declined to accept the 
findings of the Council, but after a work stoppage they 
were forced to accept less favourable terms than they 
had demanded. In another case, the employers declined 
to accept the Council’s findings and were able to en- 
force their wishes on their employees. The remaining 
case involved printers but because of continent-wide af- 
filiations and wider issues involved, the Council could 
not restore harmony. 


@ For two years, employers in France had been experi- 
menting with a system providing for the payment of a 
“super wage” to employees who were heads of families. 
At first, employers were tempted, because of smaller 
wage payments required, to hire unmarried or childless 
married men rather than heads of families. Thus, the 
very plan that was designed to encourage the raising 
of larger families tended to discourage this. Plans were 
then worked out to create depositories or compensation 
bureaus representing the employers of the same indus- 
try or the same locality, in order to distribute equally 
the expense of the super wage. Each employer contrib- 
uted, not according to the number of family heads in his 
employ, but according to the total number of workers 
he employed, in order to obviate the danger of making 
bachelors preferred as employees. In practice, the com- 
pensation bureau acted as a clearing house. Each em- 
ployer paid the super wage to the family heads, then 
paid to or received from the bureau the differences be- 
tween that payment and his proportionate share of the 
total expense of the association, determined by the bu- 
reau from reports submitted by the individual mem- 
bers. Similar systems had been adopted in Holland and 
several other countries. 


A report on the four-day week 


The four-day workweek is still rare in Canada, but busi- 
ness and labour experts predict that it will be a major 
trend within 10 years. The innovation has usually meant 
one working day less each week, but little or no reduc- 
tion in total working hours. It is often referred to as a 
rescheduled rather than an actually shortened week. 


Some 1,000 U.S. firms have adopted the scheme so far, 
and others are making the switch at the rate of about 
five a day. In Canada it is estimated that more than 40 
companies have converted to some variation of the 
“compressed” or shorter workweek. It’s being accepted 
more rapidly than was the five-day week several dec- 
ades ago. 


Few of the companies involved are capital-intensive, 
few compete in world markets, and few employ more 
than 500 workers. They are predominantly engaged in 
manufacturing, include a variety of service and other 
firms, and are generally non-union. 
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Computer and manufacturing companies appear to be 
the most prominent Canadian enterprises shifting their 
workweek patterns. In most instances, the four-day 
week is on trial with both workers and management. 
but in only a few cases has the experiment been discon- 
tinued. The rescheduling of working hours has usually 
been instigated by company management for benefits to 
business. This represents a radical departure from the 
past, as initiatives in proposing new work schedules 
have generally come from labour. 


“It’s bothering the unions that the idea first came from 
management,” claims Hap Nichols, Vice-President of 
Dominion Loose Leaf Limited, a large Ottawa printing 
firm. “They’re going to adopt it, too, when they realize 
how popular it’s proving.” 


The company’s production staff work Monday through 
Thursday, from 7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with a half-hour 
lunch break; but management, sales and office person- 
nel still work a five-day week. Customer contact, ship- 
ping and receiving make the fifth day necessary. 
Though the shift in work patterns was a company) 
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oy George Sanderson 


Bosal the employees concerned endorsed the 
cheme last August, and they remain overwhelmingly in 


favour of it. 








‘Every piece of equipment we have has a set-up time 
‘ach morning,” explained Nichols. “If we eliminate one 
of these set-up periods, if we reduce starting and stop- 
ying in operations and spend the time producing in- 
‘tead, there ought to be some increase in production. 
We are already noticing an improvement with some 
yieces of machinery, but we'll have a much better pic- 
ure in a few months.” 


He suggested that the number of hours might be reduced 
‘0 nine and a half a day—“or less if we experience signifi- 
rant gains in productivity. Alternatively, we could boost 


wages.” 
| 


Nichols has ideas of eventually trying a three-day week 
with 12-hour shifts and two sets of staff to keep the 
oresses running 24 hours a day. “Tf you'd asked me 
about the four-day week a year ago,” he said, “I'd prob- 
ably have thought it was a crazy idea. Now I think 
there’s plenty of room for experimenting.” 
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Some of the larger industries are now looking at the sit- 
uation. Chrysler and the United Auto Workers recently 
established a joint union-management committee to 
study the implications of a four- day week. Should 
Chrysler opt for the scheme, it would be the first such 
action by a major mass producer. The auto and steel 
companies are usually the pacemakers, so there might be 
a domino effect once a few giants have taken the plunge. 


Imperial Oil introduced a four-day week for about 700 
employees at its eastern region comptroller’s office in 
Don Mills. Ont., last November. The shorter week is the 
first of its kind for a large, complex accounting oper- 
ation in North America. Employees work an eight-and- 
three-quarter-hour day under the scheme. The addi- 
tional day off is on a rotational basis. 


Another notable Canadian example outside the manu- 
facturing area is the Vancouver engineering firm of 
Read Jones Christoffersen Ltd., which has put some 40 
employees on four- -day shifts every other week, aver- 
aging 37% hours weekly. But the most striking instance 
of a truly shortened workweek is at the Southam-Mur- 


ray printing plant in Weston, Ont., where about 150 
pressmen have been working a four-day, 32-hour week 
since November 1969. The plan has proved very suc- 
cessful. Southam-Murray guarantees five days work 
without overtime rates to pressmen wishing to earn 
more money, or who are at a loss as to what to do with 
their extra day off, but the company reports that most of 
the men prefer the additional leisure. They are the only 
workers in Canada to whom the innovation has also 
meant less work according to the Toronto Newspaper 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, which negotiated the con- 
tract; but it’s unlikely their case will remain unique for 
long. 


Current interest in a shorter workweek isn’t confined to 
the private sector. The 140,000-member Public Service 
Alliance of Canada and the Treasury Board have set up 
a joint committee to examine its feasibility for public 
servants. Some experiments have recently been made 
with a three-day work schedule involving long shifts of 
up to 12 hours. 


“We are all aware of the fact that even before the four- 
day week is general, the three-day week has been intro- 
duced,” remarked John Farina at an international con- 
ference of personnel administrators held in Montreal 
last November. Prof. Farina teaches social work at the 
University of Toronto. 


The three-day system adapts well to plants operating on 
a 24-hour basis. A group of 64 highly skilled computer 
programmers and operators at the London Life Insur- 
ance Company in London, Ont., has been on a three- 
day, 36-hour week since 1969. There are two shifts of 12 
hours each, and the employees are divided into four 
groups working rotating shifts. Canadian Liquid Air in- 
troduced the plan at its Varennes plant and Imperial 
Oil introduced it on a trial basis at its Winnipeg 
refinery. 


The system at Imperial Oil came into effect in January 
1971 for an eight-month trial period. After eight 
months, there was to have been a vote on whether to 
keep the system. The vote was put off until November, 
when there was a 100 per cent vote in favour of retaining 
the 3-day, 12-hour shift schedule. The 12-hour shift re- 
sults in an average workweek of 38.8 hours over a one- 
year period. Employees work 36 hours during 40 weeks 
and 48 hours in the other 12 weeks. For example, pro- 
cess unit personnel work three shifts of 12 hours each, 
have four days off, work three shifts, then have three 
days off. This cycle keeps repeating itself. 
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Imperial’s lead was followed by a group of nurses at the 
Winnipeg General Hospital last April. They work six 
12-hour shifts and one eight-hour shift in a two-week 
period. The nurses still like the idea. 












It’s obvious that the “compressed” workweek doesn’t 
necessarily mean a 40-hour week. The data available in- 
dicate that it ranges from more than 40 hours to less 
than 30. 


of a century toward shorter days. Average weekly work 
hours have declined from 68 in 1860 to 40 or less in 
1970. There is a definite trend in industry toward a 


study by the Canada Department of Labour shows that 
42 per cent of office personnel in the manufacturing sec- 
tor work no more than 372 hours a BESS whereas so F 


workers. 


Employees of the Government of Canada have been 
working an average 372 hours a week since 1955. It is 
interesting to note that prior to World War II, the an 
nual average workweek for federal public servants was. 
352 hours. The Public Service Alliance urged Treasury 
board in recent negotiations to reduce the workweek i 
two and a half hours. iy 


The Canadian Union of Public Employees has reported: 
that in 84.4 per cent of Canadian cities and municipal 
ities with a population of more than 50,000, municipal) 

employees work a 35-hour week. More than 99 per cent 
of provincial government office staff work less than 374% 
hours a week, with 32 per cent of these same employees: 
working less than 35 hours. 
The movement toward a four-day week is in keeping, 
however, with two basic trends that have dominated re- 
cent changes in working time: preference for what can 
best be described as “blocks of leisure,” such as ex 
tended vacations and longer weekends; and an increas. | 
ing variety in work patterns. The rescheduled workweek 
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already has a strong foothold as a result of the popular 
practice of observing statutory holidays on Mondays. 
Paid vacations and holidays together account for two 
fifths of the estimated 50-hour total reduction in annual 
worktime in the decade of the 60s. 


The compressed workweek is consistent also with the 
trend toward a growing diversity in work schedules. In 
addition to substantial variations in the weekly hours of 
the three- or four-day system, the selection of workdays 
is not uniform from company to company. Employees 
are sometimes given a day off in midweek rather than a 
long weekend. This trend goes back more than half a 
century to the beginning of the growth of part-time 
schedules. It is likely that workers will, in future, be able 
to set their own arrival and departure times, as indeed 
they have in some European firms! 


The movement to a shorter workweek is by no means 
new. As a matter of fact, the late Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the UAW, tried to include a four-day week in 
contracts he negotiated back in the 1950s. 


Why a four-day week? 


Even with longer daily hours, a four-day workweek has 
a number of advantages. An increase in “usable leisure” 
sums up its major appeal to workers. For many it can 
mean a brand new way of life, with more time for shop- 
ping, hobbies and family activities. Others can play a 
more active role in the community, or use their added 
day off to further their education. Financial advantages 
include savings on transport costs and child care fees. A 
20 per cent reduction in commuting time adds further 
appeal. Travel time between home and place of work 
has been increasing steadily for city dwellers, as well as 
for those who live in the suburbs. 


Many of the reservations are due to the fact that some 
people who work a five-day week aren’t too sure what 
they would do with an extra day off. It might be a good 
idea for them to find out now instead of waiting till they 
retire and suddenly have five extra days off. 


The American experience has shown that it takes sev- 
eral months for workers, especially women, to adjust to 
the longer workday. Some workers consider that the 
longer shifts are too taxing. It might be well to remem- 
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ber that the health and safety of workers was a major 
argument for shortening the workday from 10 hours to 
eight or less. Though technology has diminished physi- 
cal strain, mental and emotional stresses prevail—and 
have increased in many work situations. But the addi- 
tional day off, especially in midweek, may provide 
enough rest and relaxation to sustain the worker 
through a four-day week of 10-hour days. 


Some people find that the longer day leaves them with 
little time and energy for evening activities. It presents 
an additional obstacle to the full-time employment of 
women with family responsibilities. But, then, some 
may prefer longer days that permitted them to be at 
home three days a week. For the men whose wives or 
friends work five days, the extra day off doesn’t make 
for added togetherness. 


A number of workers complain that the scheme cuts 
down on their overtime and opportunity to supplement 
their wages. The drop in overtime is usually the result of 
better scheduling and higher productivity. Increased lei- 
sure time would probably mean more spending for most 
families. Another problem workers encounter is 
boredom. 


Greater productivity and lower unit cost are the most 
cogent arguments put forward by management. Higher 
output per man-hour is generally attributed to im- 
proved employee morale, reflected in reduced ab- 
senteeism, tardiness and turnover. 


Some companies that have converted to a shorter week 
now find themselves with long lists of qualified appli- 
cants and have stopped advertising for personnel. The 
advantage stemming from this enhanced ability to hold 
experienced workers and recruit superior ones would be 
lost, however, if the shorter week were to be adopted by 
other firms competing for the same labour. 


Higher weekly output has also been ascribed to a reduc- 
tion in set-up and close-down time relative to operating 
time. In many kinds of production, a rescheduled week 
allows for more efficient use of equipment. The system 
also gives some companies greater flexibility. If over- 
time is necessary, it can be worked on the extra day off, 
perhaps leaving the weekend free. 


The 10-hour day may not be applicable to the produc- 
tion patterns of industries working three eight-hour 
shifts. How, it is asked, can such companies work three 
10-hour shifts inside 24 hours? But in service, manufac- 
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turing and other industries requiring round-the-clock 
operations, one part-time shift could be used to supple- 
ment two ten-hour shifts. Capital-intensive firms would 
be likely to make heavy use of part-time shifts in con-| 
verting to a four-day week with nine- or ten-hour days, 
Some companies would probably use some workers for 
only one to three days a week, in order to extend their’ 
operations beyond four days. 


Economists have pointed out that short-term productiv-. 
ity gains experienced by the limited number of small-to-| 
medium-sized firms now on the four-day week are not 
necessarily indicative of long-term results on a large 
scale. It is possible, for example, that the low productiy- 
ity now associated with the last day of the conventional 
workweek would, in time, move to the last day of the 
rescheduled week, or to the ninth or tenth hour of the 
day. . 








One would expect the proportion of moonlighters to in- 
crease as the demand rose for part-time workers. The 
ranks of the unemployed would swell if more and more | 
people took on a second job. The traditional part-time 
workforce, made up of women, students and older 
workers, would experience strong competition from full- - 
timers on the four-day plan. It appears, however, that 
the latter are more interested in a longer weekend than | 
in a second job. 





A three- or four-day week accompanied by shorter 
hours would probably attract more mothers to the la- | 
bour force. This would naturally create additional de- | 
mands for child-care facilities—an important implica-— 
tion in view of the fact that current needs for day care 
far outstrip available resources. 


With leisure spread over a greater number of days, 
there might be a reduction in bottlenecks in the service 
fields. Overcrowding of public transportation might be 
decreased and traffic congestion eased. Whenever free 
time is increased, it tends to be bunched rather than 
evenly distributed over the work cycle. In the event of 
significant numbers of people being given a day off in 
midweek rather than a long weekend, everyone 
wouldn’t descend on the shops, service stations, parks, 
hotels, cinemas and beaches at the same moment. Many 
harrowing experiences could thus be avoided. The four- 
day week has given the trend toward diversity in work 
schedules a big push forward. 
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The use of spare time is a subject that deserves far more 
attention than it has been getting. More has to be done 
to prepare people for the additional leisure that so 
many of them are bound to have in the years ahead. 
There is an urgent need for drastic improvement in free 
or low-cost public recreation facilities. A shorter work- 
week should expand markets for leisure goods and ser- 
vices—something that Henry Ford recognized in SPE 
when he pioneered the five-day week in order to in- 
crease the demand for autos. Recreation, transportation 
and construction are some of the areas where employ- 
ment may increase. 


Prospects for the four-day week 


What, then, seem to be the prospects for the four-day 
week, in view of the basic trends in worktime, the major 
arguments pro and con, and the wider implications for 
society? A public opinion poll published last summer 





indicated that most Canadians still prefer a workweek 
made up of five eight-hour days to a four-day, 40-hour 
week. Another poll taken last year showed that 64 per 
cent of the public approved the idea of a shorter week 
“to spread the work around and help reduce unemploy- 
ment.” But when asked: “Would you be willing to ac- 
cept less pay for a shorter workweek?” 60 per cent said 
“No. 


The Canadian Labour Congress has made no official 
pronouncement on the four-day week. A spokesman for 
the CLC said: It’s up to the individual unions to decide 
in future negotiations whether or not to press for a 
shorter week with longer days; but we’re certainly in fa- 
vour of a reduction in total working hours. 


“The trade union movement as a whole is against 
longer days, but certain locals have been pressuring 





their unions into allowing them to give the innovation a 
try. As union leaders see it, the idea of compressing a 
40- hour week into four rather than five days is no im- 
provement at all.” 


The move appears to be toward a reduction in the hours 
of work rather than a mere rescheduling that would 
lead to longer though fewer work days. Labour leaders 
have argued strongly against the four-day, 40-hour 
week, saying that this is a step backward. More and 
more unions are pushing for a cut in daily hours for 
their members, and many favour a four-day, 32-hour 
week. A significant number are also negotiating longer 
vacations and earlier retirement. In fact, the major la- 
bour organizations are not likely to accede to nine- or 
ten-hour days without overtime pay. 
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The AFL-CIO Executive Council, for instance, took a 
firm position last August with a statement that said: 
“We support union and management efforts, through 
collective bargaining, to reduce working hours and to 
reschedule workweek arrangements to their mutual sat- 
isfaction. The eight-hour standard, however, was) 
achieved after decades of trade union efforts, and we 
believe that federal laws .... must ccnrtinue to protect 
workers against excessive hours of work per day, as well 
as excessive working hours per week.” 


The Ontario Federation of Labour Convention held on 
November 3, 1971 adopted a shorter workweek as a 
goal for the next round of collective bargaining. 


Charlie Brooks, President of the big Chrysler workers’ 
Local 444, and Canadian representative on the UAW 
committee formed to study the four-day week, doesn’t 
favour the longer days. “‘Who wants to spend more than 
eight hours in the plant?” he asked in a recent inter- 
view. “Who is able to stand the grind of the assembly 
line for 10 hours? Sure, workers want monetary gains; 
but more than that, today’s workers are interested in the 
quality of their lives. They want to spend as little of 
their lifetime in the plant as possible. They want more 
leisure time. Who can blame them?” 


Brooks’s sentiments are shared by Stewart Wells, Direc- 
tor of Econometrics for Statistics Canada, and former 
research director for Canada’s railway unions. He be- 
lieves that “the only people who can function the old 
way are the relatively small number whose jobs are cen- 
tral to their satisfaction; but most people don’t feel 
these ties at all.” This is because work is no longer 
meaningful to large segments of society. “The employee, 
whether he’s in an office or on the assembly line, tends to 
feel bored and alienated; he has no sense of involvement 
because he’s simply part of a machine.” 


Howard Coughlin, President of the Office and Profes- 
sional Employees’ Union, supports the idea of a four- 
day week—but only if the eight-hour standard is re- 
tained. His union, representing 80,000 workers, 13,000 
of whom are in Canada, appears to have negotiated 
such an arrangement in six collective agreements. 
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Coughlin is confident that a shorter week would provide 
better employment opportunities. He proposes four 
consecutive eight-hour days in a six-day workweek, with 
three shifts within the week. One group of employees 
would work Monday through Thursday, another Tues- 
day through Friday, and the third from Wednesday to 
Saturday. 


The Public Service Alliance of Canada is dead set 
against any lengthening of the workday. Claude Ed- 
wards, PSAC President, and James Wyllie, Vice-Presi- 
dent, have indicated that a four-day, 32-hour arrange- 
ment will become part of their bargaining agenda in the 
future. 
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The United Steelworkers have tended to favour long 
vacations and sabbaticals, but union officials report in- 
creasing interest among the membership in the idea of a 
shorter week. I. W. Abel, Steelworkers’ President, left 
little doubt as to his attitude when he said: “This is not 
what we're talking about—getting more leisure days in 
one bunch: we're talking about spreading work op- 
portunities. We’re talking about less hours of work, 
fewer days of work; not just less days and more hours. 
We've gotten away from the 10- and 12-hour days 
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many years ago, and I don’t think labour is going back 
to it.” Abel reported to a convention of the AFL-CIO 
that his target is to get his whole union onto the four- 
day, 32-hour week by 1974. 


Government appears to back the unions’ struggle for a 
shorter week. Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau said in a 
speech to the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce on 
April 2, 1971: “We know that within less than a gener- 
ation we will be down to the 32-hour week, and perhaps 
eventually less.” He suggested that one solution to 
unemployment might be “less hours of work for all of 
us, and much earlier retirement from the job we’re in.” 


A number of federal and provincial wage and hour laws 
impede the adoption of the four-day, 40-hour week. 
The Canada Department of Labour, for example, is 
firmly committed to the eight-hour day. “It would be 
contrary to our present policy to encourage a four-day, 
40-hour week,” said Banning Hardie, Director of the 
Department’s Labour Standards Branch. “A longer day 
would not only be a retrograde step but would also be 
inconsistent with federal legislation limiting the work- 
ing day to eight hours, not counting overtime, and the 
week to a maximum of 48 hours. All the cases where a 
10-hour day has been instituted fall outside federal ju- 
risdiction. There has also been very little representation 
to the Department from employers and unions.” All 
forms of transport and communications, banks, primary 
fishing, some agricultural and mining processes, and the 
operations of Crown corporations are governed by the 
Canada Labour Code. 


Hardie doesn’t know exactly what attitudes the prov- 
inces have taken with regard to the recent trend toward 
longer days. Five provinces have Acts regulating work- 
ing hours. Alberta and British Columbia have limited 
them to eight in a day and 44 in a week. Ontario law 
provides for a 48-hour week, counting overtime. All 
three laws provide for exceptions in certain circum- 
stances. Manitoba and Saskatchewan do not limit the 
hours that may be worked in a day or in a week, but re- 
quire overtime rates to apply when work exceeds eight 
hours in a day and 44 in a week. This requirement may 
be waived in special circumstances. British Columbia’s 
Labour Minister James Chabot likes the idea of a com- 
pressed workweek, though it might prolong daily hours, 
and he wants to encourage it in the province. In B.C., 
any company or union wanting to convert to the new 
scheme must apply for a permit from the board of indus- 
trial relations, which administers the Hours of Work 
Act. 
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Hardie said that present federal legislation may be 
amended to allow rescheduling of the workweek, but 
that it would follow patterns in private employment and 
would probably be based on developments in collective 
bargaining. At this stage, the Canada Department of 
Labour is taking a cautious stand, while awaiting the 
findings of its own and other studies. 


Laws can be amended, and the initial negative reaction 
from the unions may be modified if the four-day, 40- 
hour week proves a likely vehicle for reducing weekly 
hours. Most labour experts don’t expect the nine- or 
ten-hour day to last long. Shifting work patterns is sim- 
ply a prel lude to shortened hours. In the words of one 
unionist. “It’s easier to work first for four days without 
reducing hours than to hit the companies with it all at 
once. 


One may assume that, although the four-day w eek has 
been associated with compressed rather than fewer 
weekly hours, in the long run it will be shorter in hours 
as well. “It’s still too early to tell how far the trend will 
develop,” admitted Hardie. “Conclusions can’t be 
reached on the limited experience we've had with the 
innovation. There’s bound to be a reduction in people’s 
working lives, but it won’t necessarily come about 
through shorter hours. Industry as a whole might opt 
for other alternativ es such as longer vacations or earlier 
retirements.” 


According to Carleton University economist T. N. 
Brewis, Canada is far behind a number of other coun- 
tries in length of vacations. Britons who have been in 
the civil service a few years are entitled to six weeks an- 
nual leave: Canadian public servants are entitled to 
only three. Many Frenchmen get a month off every 
year, and Scandinavians apparently work less than 
Canadians. 


Earlier retirement is a popular subject of discussion 
these days. The Public Service Superannuation Act was 
amended last June to provide for retirement at 55 years. 
Dr. Brewis believes that many people would welcome an 
opportunity, at 60 anyway, to go on working at some- 
thing they’re particularly interested in, and accept half 
pay rather than retire fully and go on pension. Such an 
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arrangement, at age 55 or 60, would give the older per- 
son a chance to develop his interests, to do better work 
because he wouldn’t be under so much pressure, and 
also to provide the employer with the financial re- 
sources to bring in more younger people. 


Ed Walker, an economist with the Canada Department 
of Labour, expects more emphasis to be given to sab- 
batical leave in future. The issue has been brought up in 
collective bargaining, but is rare. 


A number of prominent social scientists argue that, with 
the workforce growing each year, and with more and 
more jobs becoming mechanized, the shorter workweek 
is an economic and social necessity. Québec, for in- 
stance, reduced the maximum number of work hours in 
1933 in order to create more jobs, but later raised it 
when the depression was over. This sort of thing has 
been practised elsewhere, too. 


As a normal development, when the economy is in 
trouble, unions generally take up the issue of shorter 
hours—in part a plea for sharing what work is available. 
For the most part, these efforts have failed, undoubt- 
edly because few companies are prepared to continue 
offering the same pay; and workers are hesitant to ac- 
cept a reduction in work if it means a smaller pay 
cheque. The latter also appear reluctant to limit their 
demands for higher wages, still a principal issue in col- 
lective bargaining. 


It is simple to assume that, if we all worked less and 
were satisfied with smaller wage hikes or none at all, 
there would be work for everyone. The fact is that, in 
many places, the full productive capacities of those now 
at work are not being used. Reduction in weekly work 
hours must therefore depend on growth in productivity, 
either human or mechanical. According to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labour Statistics, productivity gains have lag- 
ged in recent years, with the annual rate of increase in 
output per man-hour averaging only 2.1 per cent from 
1966 to 1970, in contrast to 3 per cent for the preceding 
20 years. But an average gain of approximately 3 per 
cent a year is predicted for the 1970s. Statistics Canada 
reports that Canadian workers have done better. Pro- 
ductivity gains averaged 3.5 per cent from 1966 to 1970 
and predictions are for a continuing increase of between 
3 and 4 per cent during the next decade. 
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Workers will continue to be faced with the choice be- 
tween more goods or more leisure. Productivity gains 
may be passed on to them in the form of higher wages 
rather than shorter hours. It is hoped in many places 
that this will occur with less frequency in future, be- 
cause of our seemingly chronic inflation and unemploy- 
ment problems. One argument raised against the four- 
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day week—that productivity cannot be sustained in the 
long run, let alone increased—cannot be answered defi- 
nitively on the basis of available experience. 


On the basis of numbers alone, the workers and firms 
involved in the four-day experiment are too few to as- 
sert that a major change is in the making. Nor are the 
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companies sufficiently representative to indicate 
whether such a scheme is feasible on a national scale. 
Moreover, the emphasis now is on work schedules de- 
signed to fit the technological and other requirements of 
an individual firm, and the needs and preferences of its 
employees. Rationalization rather than standardization 
is the guideline. The fact remains, however, that some 
powerful unions are already pushing for a four-day, 32- 
hour week by 1974; and that in time may bring on a 
three-day week, and so on. U.S. economist Kenneth E. 
Wheeler has warned big business to pay heed, “because 
the conversion is neither simple nor easy, and the time 
to think about it is now.” The larger the company, the 
more prior planning is required. Wheeler believes that 
employees too must be involved in this planning. “They 
must feel it is their program, too, or it isn’t likely to 
work.” 


Even the small company that plans its moves carefully 
can realize gains that will advance its growth for many 
years to come. “The far-sighted management that has 
laid the groundwork for conversion (to some variation 
of the shorter week) will stand in a superior position,” 
Wheeler said. “If the unions come to the point where 
they force the four-day week down the throat of a com- 
pany that is unprepared for it, the natural result will be 
panic and probably financial loss.” 


But management that is thinking of modernizing its 
workweek pattern should think about modernizing its 
style as well. “A majority of managers candidly admit 
that plant and clerical labour operate at less than 60 per 
cent of their potential,” said Wheeler. “Worse still is the 
fact that management has accepted this low productiv- 
ity as a Style of life.” 


(George Sanderson is a former staff writer of The La- 
bour Gazette, and also of Canada Courier, an interna- 
tional trade promotion newspaper published by the De- 
partment of Industry, Trade and Commerce. He is at 
present working as a freelance writer. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this article are those of the author, and do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour.) 
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‘The human aspect of North American labour relations” 
was the theme of a seminar held in Montreal for the la- 
bour ministers of Canada by the Québec Department of 
Labour and Manpower in November 1971. Bryce Mack- 
asey, Minister of the Canada Department of Labour, 
participated as did the ministers of labour of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
representatives from Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island, and the host, Jean Cournoyer, Minister of La- 
bour and Manpower of Québec. Except for federal con- 
ferences, this was the first time the ministers of labour 
of Canada met in this fashion and participated in a 
seminar on human relations and labour relations in the 
particular context of North American society. 


On the first day, a series of talks was delivered; on the 
following day, in private talks, the participating min- 
isters received additional information on the organiza- 
tion of labour in Québec—in the particular sectors of 
construction and the public service. On the third day, 
the ministers were invited to the opening of the Future 


Fair (Salon du Futur), an exhibition on the future. 


A few minutes before the opening of the discussions, 
delegations from the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions and the Québec Federation of Labour, which 


had been invited, announced their withdrawal from the 


seminar and their refusal to participate in it. “The 
events of the past few days,” they stated, “like the 
changing pattern of the major labour disputes that have 
erupted in the past few months, clearly show that there 
is collusion between the financial powers and the politi- 
cal powers. In such a context, the human aspect of la- 
bour relations takes a back seat.” After having met the 
Québec Minister of Labour and Manpower to inform 
him of their decision, the presidents of both groups left 
the seminar room at the Chateau Champlain and never 
came back. 


The program for the first day included a series of talks 
by: Fernand Morin, Chairman of the Québec Labour 
and Manpower Advisory Board; H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Special Adviser to the Prime Minister on constitutional 
matters, and one of Canada’s leading authorities in the 
field of labour-management relations; Jean-Paul Geoff- 
roy, Chief Justice of the Québec Labour Court; and 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith. 


Morin, the first to speak, wondered if it was necessary to 
rewrite the Québec Labour Code, and, if so, to what ex- 
tent it would have to be amended. “The state inter- 
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vention in favour of the worker,” he acknowledged, 
“follows closely the tempo of the industrialization of 
society. The main dates of labour legislation coincide, 
with a delay of some 10 years, with the major steps of 
our economic development.” In his opinion, the present 
Labour Code is outdated at least on the four following 
points: the restrictive definition of the worker; the com- 
pany as being the exclusive basis of administration; the 
protective measures of the exercise of the right of asso- 
ciation; and finally, the special system of municipal po- 
licemen. To succeed in adapting labour legislation to so- 
cial reality, said Morin, a minister of labour and his 
immediate assistants must rely on two different but es- 
sential sources: a constantly vigilant research service, 
and an efficient consultation mechanism. “In short,” he 
concluded, “what we are seeking is to be able to prepare 
labour legislation characterized not by the quantitative 
weight of its provisions, but by its social, economic, le- 
gal and administrative soundness.” 


Goldenberg, who has since been appointed to the Senate, 
insisted on the importance of the human element in la- 
bour relations. In his opinion, “Labour relations are es- 
sentially human relations, and the solution of the dis- 
putes that occur occasionally could not rest exclusively 
on the use of legal interventions.” Regarding the 
changes brought by technology, Goldenberg advocated, 
for instance, the acknowledgement of this human ele- 
ment, which is the desire and need for security of the 
worker to assure greater co-operation between the par- 
ties concerned when technological change is introduced. 


Dealing with the matter of labour disputes, the speaker 
was of the opinion that the principle of compulsory ar- 
bitration should apply in any sector where the health, 





safety or welfare of the population is threatened by the 
action of organized groups, whether they be trade 
unions, business organizations or professional associ- 
ations. It is incumbent upon the state, he asserted, “to 
use compulsion. When the parties in dispute ignore pub- 
lic interest, the state must intervene to protect it by tak- 
ing such action as the situation requires.” 


Goldenberg, however, stated his opposition to the sug- 
gestion that all disputes be submitted to compulsory ar- 
bitration: “This would be equal to completely negating 
the right to strike and would be incompatible with our 
democratic system; and it is not at all certain that all 
strikes could be eliminated through compulsory arbi- 
tration. Finally, commenting on the question of a revi- 
sion of the Labour Code, Goldenberg asserted: “Be- 
cause our legislation on labour relations governs the 
facts of industrial life, it should be reviewed periodically 
in the light of experience and changing situations.” 


Geoffroy outlined five areas where disputes arise in la- 
bour-management relations. “Each time,” he insisted, 
“beyond the apparent motives, values or claims based 
on a humanist conception of man were at stake.” Refer- 
ring to the importance of communications, he empha- 
sized: “The well-understood role of the authority and 
conduct that is more in accordance with the regulations 
of professional ethics; the need for the union to broaden 
its vertical structure at the top to include some manage- 
ment representatives; the need for the union to accept a 
role and more concrete responsibilities in the life of the 
company; and, finally, the need for the employer, as 
well as for the employee, to adjust to new conditions, 
and to comply with the pressing requirements forced 
upon society and industry by constant and perpetual 
change. These points,” he maintained, “are the main 
features of labour disputes that follow classical patterns, 
while at the same time challenging those patterns.” 


Economist John Kenneth Galbraith commented on the 
most recent developments following upon the economic 
policy of the United States—namely, the effects of the 
action taken on August 15, 1971, concerning the price 
and wage freeze. In Galbraith’s opinion, the story “be- 
gins much farther back than we can imagine—in 1930 to 
be exact—at the time of the major changes of those 
years, which brought about the industrial revolution.” It 
was common then, stated the speaker, to let the oppos- 
ing forces fight it out. In 1971, there was a significant 
shift. In the United States, it had been found that the 
system of voluntary restraints was of little use; it was 
then decided to impose a price and wage freeze as a 
measure designed to stop the growing spiral of market 
conditions in the state of the American economy. 
“These measures,” he concluded, “have not, up until 
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now, given all the results anticipated. As was to be ex- 
pected, economists had mixed reactions that, to this 
day, have not changed. Corporations and unions have 
set up processes that resist political and fiscal pressures, 
In short, unemployment and prices continue to rise and 

. elections are expected within one year and three 
months.” 


During a question-and-answer period, Québec Minister 
of Labour and Manpower Morin expressed his views on 
technological change: “If technological changes must be 
made, they must be made and we want to make them,” 
he stated vigorously. The Minister acknowledged that 
change was unsuitable. He added: “What I ask, as Min- 
ister of Labour, is that changes be so as to guarantee in- 
dividuals the most humane treatment that can possibly 
be granted to them. What I want is to ensure the protec- 
tion of individuals, while protecting, at the same time, 
those undertakings that employ them. This does not 
seem impossible to me.” 


Asked to draw some conclusions from the meeting, 
Canada Department of Labour Minister Bryce Mack- 
asey stated “that it was impossible to carry out labour 
relations without at the same time being concerned with 
the impact of human relations.” He added: “Moreover, 
if you are not interested in your fellow men, if you do 
not know how to communicate, you have no business in 
labour relations.” He acknowledged, for instance, that a 
prosperous employer in Canada is generally an em- 
ployer who understands his employees. “And,” he said, 
“the ultimate test of this understanding and this true 
humanism is found at the bargaining table.” 


In Canada, Mackasey pointed out, there was no labour 
legislation before 1944. The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act was passed in 1948, and this 
piece of legislation maintained the labour relations sys- 
tem to which wartime had accustomed us. Times have 
changed, however, and this strict application of collec- 
tive agreements—forever sealed once they are signed— 
no longer corresponds to the requirements of a different 
era. Referring to the provisions of Bill C-253, the Min- 
ister said, “The company has a moral and a legal obli- 
gation to include technological changes in its collective 
agreement systems.” The Minister reiterated his inten- 
tion of pushing the action he has undertaken as far as 
possible: “I have no intention”, he continued, “of with- 
drawing this Bill; but I intend to explain its scope in the 
light of the representations that will be made to me. We 
shall then be able to use the benefits brought about by 
technological changes; and if, in certain instances, these 
changes should add to the distress and insecurity of the 
workers, then we shall be prepared to face their 
implications.” 
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Labour legislation in 1970 


Part 2: Workmen’s compensation  —_T 


The workmen’s compensation laws of eight provinces, 
the Yukon Territory, and the federal Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act were amended in 1970-71, providing 
for higher scales of benefits and incorporating changes 
in procedure. 


Earnings ceiling 


Almost all the amending Acts raised the maximum an- 
nual earnings on which compensation payments are 
based. The new ceilings are: $7,000 in Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; $8,000 in Manitoba; 
$9,000 in Ontario; $9,000 in Québec (January 1, 1972) 
and $6,000 under the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act. The previous ceilings were $6,000, $6,600, $7,000, 
$6,000 and $5,000. 


As in British Columbia (where the formula proposed by 
Mr. Justice Tysoe was put into effect in 1965), the New- 
foundland Legislature adopted a formula that allows 
the Board periodically to increase the ceiling on annual 
earnings. The ceiling may be increased by $1,000, effec- 
tive from the beginning of the succeeding calendar year, 
when the Board’s records for time -loss compensation in 
a calendar year show that not less than 20 per cent of 
claimants were earning more than $1,000 in excess of 
the existing maximum, and not less than 45 per cent 
were earning more than the maximum. 
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The first such increase in British Columbia, raising the 
ceiling from $6,600 to $7,600, went into effect on Janu- 
ary |, I97T. 


Disability benefits 


Higher minimum payments for total disability were es- 
tablished by the Legislatures in Newfoundland and Sas- 
katchewan and, as a result of the rise in the Consumer 
Price Index in 1970, in British Columbia. The new min- 
imums, including those under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, are as follows: 


Permanent total Temporary total 





disability disability 
British $168.92 a month $36.57 a week or 
Columbia earnings, if less 
Merchant $35 a week or $35 a week or 
Seamen earnings, if earnings, if less 
Compensation less 
Act 
Newfoundland $130 a month $30 a week or 


or earnings, earnings, if less 
if less 
$40 a week $40 a week or 


earnings, if less 


Saskatchewan 
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The Nova Scotia Act was amended to state that a per- 
manent disability pension is to be paid for the full 
month in which a workman dies. 


In Saskatchewan, disability pensions payable in respect 
of past accidents were increased. Effective April 1, 1971, 
permanent total and permanent partial disability pen- 
sions, payment of which commenced between April 1, 
1948 and January 1, 1969 were increased by a specified 
percentage, varying with the date of the commencement 
of the compensation according to the following table: 





Date of commencement Increase 
April 1, 1948, but before January 1, 1953 9 per cent 
January 1, 1953, but before January 1, 1958 EN eee 
January |, 1958, but before January 1, 1963 5 

January 1, 1963, but before January 1, 1969 3 


Definition of accident 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act was 
amended to enable compensation to be paid to a sea- 
man who suffers disablement arising out of and in the 
course of his employment, otherwise than as a result of 
an accident. Thus, any work-caused disability is to be 
deemed an accident, and the accident is deemed to have 
occurred on the day the disablement first became 
known to the employer. 


Recurrence of disability 


Newfoundland now provides payment for recurrence of 
disability based on current earnings, as do all other prov- 
inces. This constitutes a more beneficial basis upon 
which to compute the entitlement of an injured work- 
man who returns to work and thereafter becomes en- 
titled to compensation for temporary total, or tempo- 
rary partial disability because of the recurrence of a 
disability more than three years after the original acci- 
dent. Payments are to be based on average weekly earn- 
ings during the 12 months (or lesser period of employ- 
ment) preceding the recurrence of the disability, if these 
earnings are greater than earnings prior to the original 
accident. 


Dependants’ allowances 


In British Columbia and Québec, where compensation 
payments are tied to the Consumer Price Index, widows’ 
pensions and children’s allowances rose by 2 per cent, ef- 
fective January 1, 1971. 


Widows’ monthly pensions were increased also in seven 
jurisdictions: Newfoundland, from $100 to $120; Nova 
Scotia, from $100 to $115; Ontario, from $125 to SU73: 


dae 


Prince Edward Island, from $75 to $100; Saskatchewan, 
from $115 to $127.50; and the Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act, from $75 to $100. The Québec widow 
with one child receives $175; with two children, $210; 
with more than two children, $245 (previously $135, 
$175, $205). 


Children’s monthly allowances were raised by $5 in 
Newfoundland to $40 for a child with one parent, and 
to $50 for an orphan; by $10 in Ontario, to $60 and $70; 
and by $10 in the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act, to $35 and $45. The increases apply to all existing 
pensions, regardless of the date of the accident. 


The maximum burial allowance under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act was increased from $300 to 
$400. Under an amendment to the federal Act. benefits 








(including death, minimum disability, and earnings 
ceiling) may be increased by order in council, subject to 
the limitation that payments are not to exceed the high- 
est equivalent amount payable under the Acts of New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia or Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 





In Alberta, as the result of the new Age of Majority Act, 
the allowance payable on the death of a workman to his 
children under 16 may now be continued at the discre- 
tion of the Board, when the child is attending school, 
only to the age of 18 (rather than 21). Allowances pay- 
able under this provision before the Age of Majority 
Act was proclaimed (July 1, 1971) are not affected. 


In two provinces, the statutory limit on the total 
monthly compensation payable to dependants was re- 
moved. Previously, in Saskatchewan, compensation 


~ could not exceed the amount of the workman’s average 


earnings, subject to a minimum payment to the depen- 
dent widow and children. The statutory maximum in 
Newfoundland was $375 a month (75 per cent of the 
wage ceiling). The widow and children will now receive 
the monthly amount specified for each, with no statu- 
tory restriction. The limit on total compensation in On- 
tario was raised from $275 to $335 a month. In Québec, 
disability compensation added to that payable under 
the Québec Pension Plan together must not exceed the 
earnings ceiling. 


Common-law wife 


Nova Scotia became the seventh province (after Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan) in which a common-law wife may re- 
ceive benefits under conditions laid down in the Act. The 
“widow” now includes a woman who is wholly or partly 
dependent upon the earnings of the workman who has 
lived with him as his wife for six continuous years im- 
mediately before his death, or for 12 continuous months 
if the woman and the workman had a child. Where the 
workman leaves a widow, the pension for the common- 
law wife may be reduced at the discretion of the Board. 


Suspension or withholding of benefits 


In Saskatchewan, the power of the Board to divert chil- 
dren’s allowances from the widow to another person for 
the benefit of the children in the case of neglect has 
been extended to include cases where children are 
abandoned. A new provision authorizes the Board to 
suspend, for such time as it deems advisable, or to dis- 
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continue, the compensation awarded to a widow or 
common-law wife of a deceased workman, when, in the 
Board’s opinion, she is living and cohabiting with a man 
to whom she is not legally married. 


Under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, the 
Board may discontinue, suspend or divert in whole or in 
part to, or for the benefit of, any other dependant, the 
compensation paid to a widow who is living with a man 
as his wife without being married to him. An amend- 
ment deletes the previous inclusion of “common 
prostitute.” 


A new provision in the Yukon Ordinance provides that, 
where a person who has been committed to imprison- 
ment becomes entitled to workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments because of a work release program or other cir- 
cumstances, the Commissioner may direct that, during 
the term of imprisonment, the payments be made to de- 
pendants or to the Territory. 


Medical aid 


In Nova Scotia, the helplessness allowance payable 
where a workman requires treatment, services or attend- 
ance because of permanent total disability is now a flat 
$100 a month instead of the previous discretionary $60. 
In addition, if the allowance is inadequate, the Board 
may supply the services required. 


The maximum clothing allowance to compensate in- 
jured workmen for repair or replacement of clothing 
worn or damaged owing to the wearing of a prosthetic 
device is now $100 for all cases covered. The coverage 
was extended to quadriplegics and those confined to 
wheel chairs. Previously the allowance was not to ex- 
ceed $50 a year in respect of an upper-limb prosthesis, 
and $100 in respect of a lower-limb prosthesis. 


Saskatchewan also increased the amount of the clothing 
allowance for limb amputees. Where the Board has pro- 
vided an artificial limb, it may in its discretion pay, in 
any one year, as additional compensation, a clothing al- 
lowance of $110 in the case of a lower-limb amputation 
and $50 in the case of an upper-limb ($96 and $42 since 
1965). 


The clause in the Saskatchewan Act providing for re- 
placement and repair by the Board of broken dentures, 
eye glasses or artificial limbs was contingent upon an ac- 
cident in which the workman received an injury requir- 
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ing medical attention for which the Board accepted re- 
sponsibility. Now such repair and replacement is 
effective when the breakage is occasioned by an acci- 
dent in the course of the workman’s employment. 


Medical reviews 


In Saskatchewan, provision was made for Medical Re- 
view Panels to review cases contested on medical 
grounds. A workman could previously request an exam- 
ination by a specialist whom he chose from a list of three 
furnished by the Board. Now, the workman may request 
the Board to make provision for his examination by a 
Medical Review Panel at Regina or Saskatoon, as speci- 
fied in his request. The Panel is to consist of a perma- 
nent chairman and two specialists chosen by the work- 
man. The chairman of the Panel must be a duly 
qualified general medical practitioner, resident of Re- 
gina or Saskatoon as the case may be. He is to be ap- 
pointed by the Board, in consultation with the Sas- 
katchewan Medical Association, for a three-year term, 
and he may be reappointed. 


The Board furnishes the workman with a list of all phy- 
sicians and surgeons who practise at the place specified 
in his request, and who are specialists in the class of in- 
jury or ailment in respect of which the workman has 
claimed compensation. The workman selects two spe- 
cialists from the list and promptly advises the Board, in 
writing, of his choice. The decision of the majority is the 
decision of the Panel and is binding upon the Board 
and the workman. 


The Newfoundland Board’s authority to constitute a 
committee of medical referrees is no longer subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The amendment provides that a workman suffering 
from an industrial disease, or the personal representa- 
tives of a deceased workman, may, by written request, 
have his claim referred to a committee of medical re- 
ferees. Such request must be made within 90 days after 
the Board’s medical decision (unless, in the opinion of 
the Board, exceptional circumstances warrant such 
longer period as the Board may prescribe.) 


The committee consists of three medical practitioners, 
recognized as specialists in the disease in question, ap- 
pointed from a list prepared by the Board for each 
claim. One member is selected by the workman within 
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14 days after the Board’s notice, one by the Board, and 
the chairman by agreement of the other two members. 
If the workman or both members fail to make a choice, 
the Minister of Labour makes the appointment. 


| 
Industrial diseases 


In Newfoundland, a new section was inserted into the 
Act authorizing the Board to make agreements provid- 
ing for cost sharing on silicosis claims, where the expo- 
sure to silica dust occurred elsewhere in Canada, in pro- 
‘portion to the exposure or estimated amount of 
_ exposure, under the following conditions: 

_ — the workman has been exposed to dust containing si- 
_lica dust in Canada for a period or periods aggregating 
two years preceding his disablement, or for any lesser 
_ period, if he was not exposed to such dust anywhere ex- 
_ cept in Canada; 

_ — the workman was free from tuberculosis and silicosis 
before first being exposed to silica dust in Canada; and 
— disability or death is due to silicosis resulting from ex- 
posure as a workman to silica dust in Canada. A similar 
provision was added to the Yukon Territory Ordinance. 





Accidents occurring outside the province, 
and reciprocal agreements 


The Manitoba Act was amended also to provide for 
agreements with other jurisdictions, but the provision is 
of a more general nature than those dealing specifically 
with silicosis in Newfoundland and the Yukon Territory. 
The Board may (with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council) enter into agreements with Can- 
ada, or with the appropriate authority in any other 
province or territory in Canada, providing for co-oper- 
ation in all matters relating to compensation for and re- 
habilitation of workmen disabled by accident or disease 
arising out of and in the course of their employment. 


A Saskatchewan amendment provides that, subject to 
an agreement entered into between the provincial 
Boards concerned, a workman who is a resident of, or 
whose usual place of employment is in Saskatchewan, 
and whose employment is of such a nature that it must 
be performed both within and outside Saskatchewan, is 
entitled to compensation under the Act when injured 
outside the province. 
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Nova Scotia removed the six-months restriction prev- 
iously in effect, so that injured workmen are covered 
even if they are outside the province for more than six 
months. The amendment is of particular benefit to 
fishermen. 


Third-party actions, and right of action 


A Nova Scotia amendment provided that, contrary to 
the usual rule that court action against an employer in 
an industry under the Act is precluded, a workman in- 
jured as a result of a motor vehicle accident may now 
sue the person responsible for the injury, even if he is an 
employer covered by the Act, or the employee of such 
an employer. 


The Saskatchewan Act denies right of action by a work- 
man against an employer in Schedule 1, as do most 
other provincial Acts. If, however, the Board is satisfied 
that a workman of an employer in any class in Schedule 
1 is injured or killed owing to the negligence of an em- 
ployer or a workman of an employer in another class in 
Schedule 1, the compensation awarded in that case is 
charged in whole or in part against the class to which 
the last-mentioned employer belongs, as the Board may 
determine. 


The amendment authorizes the Board to enter the 
charging of the compensation in the individual accident 
cost record of the last mentioned employer. The record 
may be established and kept by the Board in such man- 
ner as it deems advisable. 


Safety and first aid 

The Saskatchewan Board may now (as in Alberta and 
British Columbia) assess and levy an added percentage 
upon an employer who has not complied with the first- 
aid regulations. 

Rehabilitation 


The Manitoba Board is authorized to take such mea- 
sures and make such expenditures from the accident 


VSS. 


fund as it deems necessary or expedient to aid in getting 
injured workmen back to work and to assist in reducing 
or removing any handicap resulting from their injuries. 


Accident prevention 


In Saskatchewan, the power of the Board to order the 
installation of safety devices is extended to cover per- 
sons authorized by it for the purpose. The employer 
must be notified immediately the order is made, and if 
he fails to comply, such. authorized person may order 
the place of employment to close down. 


Coverage 


In Manitoba, a person who is enrolled in an occupatio- 
nal education course offered by the government or by a 
school district, division or area under the Public Schools 
Act, and who performs work as part of the course, is eli- 
gible for workmen’s compensation. Such a person is 
deemed to be employed by the Government. If injured, 
his compensation is to be calculated: 


— in respect of temporary disability, as though he were 
steadily employed at the prevailing minimum wage 
rate; and 


— in respect of permanent disability, as though he were 
steadily employed at the maximum yearly earnings per- 
mitted for purposes of the Act. 


In Saskatchewan, compensation coverage for the indivi- 
dual farmer and his workers is to be made available on 
a voluntary basis, and many new industries and occupa- 
tions were brought under the Act. 


Québec, in line with its intention of bringing all indus- 
tries except agriculture and domestic service within the 
scope of the Act by October 1, 1971, included a large 
group of new industries. 


Duties of employers 


In Saskatchewan, an amendment provides that more 
specific statements must now be made by employers 
and municipal officials required to notify the Board 
when building permits are issued. 


Part 1: Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
appeared in the February issue of The Labour Gazette 
and further sections will appear in the April issue. 
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Consumer, November 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.4 per 
cent to 135.4 in November from 134.9 in October, and 
was 3.9 per cent higher than in November 1970. The 
level of food prices was unchanged in the latest month, 


and the advance in the all-items index was mainly due 


to increases in the housing and clothing components of 
0.7 per cent and 0.5 per cent respectively. The recrea- 


tion and reading index registered a gain of 0.4 per cent. 
The health and personal care and tobacco and alcohol 


components rose 0.1 per cent, and the transportation in- 
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dex declined 0.1 per cent. 


The food index, at 133.0, was unchanged from its Octo- 
ber level and was 4.3 per cent higher than in November 
1970. The price level of food consumed at home de- 
clined 0.1 per cent, counter-balancing a restaurant meal 
price advance of 0.5 per cent. Lower prices for fruits, 
meats, poultry and eggs, that more than offset advances 
in vegetables and dairy products, contributed to the 
marginal decline in the price of food consumed at 
home. Fruit prices declined 3.5 per cent mainly because 
of seasonally lower quotations for apples, bananas and 
grapefruit; most canned and dried fruits also registered 
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price declines. Many fresh vegetables, including po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, celery and lettuce, recorded price in- 
creases but the overall advance in the vegetables index 
was 7.4 per cent as lower prices were recorded for tur- 
nips, cabbages and onions, as well as for some canned 
vegetables. The meat, fish and poultry index declined 
0.5 per cent as beef prices dropped 0.6 per cent with 
lower prices for sirloin steak, blade roast and hamburg. 
The price of pork recorded a decline of 0.4 per cent, and 
was 4.6 per cent below the November 1970 level. 
Chicken prices decreased 3.0 per cent and egg quota- 
tions declined 1.3 per cent. Fluid milk prices remained 
unchanged but some other dairy products, including 
cheese and powdered and evaporated milk, advanced, 
increasing the dairy products index 0.5 per cent, and by 
7.5 per cent over a 12-month period. 


The housing index advanced 0.7 per cent to 139.6 from 
138.6 and was 4.7 per cent above its level of a year ago. 
An increase of 0.8 per cent in the shelter index was 
mainly because of higher prices for new houses, home- 
owner repair charges and property taxes that moved the 
homeownership element up 1.2 per cent. Rents in- 
creased only 0.2 per cent. An increase of 0.5 per cent in 
the household operation index was mainly due to 
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higher quotations for fuel oil in a number of cities from 
Montreal to Victoria. There were some increases re- 
corded in the price of furniture, hardware, kitchenware 
and bed sheets. Household supplies’ prices were un- 
changed as lower quotations for floor wax, soap flakes 
and scouring powder offset higher prices for toilet pa- 
per, food wrap and bleach. Among household service 
items telephone rates increased in a number of locations 
in Ontario and Quebec. 


The clothing index rose 0.5 per cent to 131.0 from 130.3 
and was 2.0 per cent higher than a year ago. An in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent in men’s wear was due mainly to 
higher prices for overcoats and sports shirts. The 
women’s wear index rose 0.3 per cent with price in- 
creases for winter cloth coats, sweaters, suits and under- 
garments. There was an increase of 1.3 per cent in the 
children’s wear component, and of 0.8 per cent in the 
footwear index. 


The transportation index declined 0.1 per cent to 131.0 
from 131.1, and was 4.1 per cent above its level of No- 
vember 1970. New car prices advanced about 3 per 
cent. Among other automotive items, scattered price in- 
creases were recorded for gasoline and motor oil, and 
minor advances were registered for fender replacement 
and brake relining charges. Inter-city travel fares de- 
clined 0.9 per cent as a seasonal decline in the train fare 
index outweighed higher air fares to points in the 
United States. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.1 per cent to 
143.8 from 143.6, and was 2.1 per cent higher than a 
year ago. An advance of 0.5 per cent in the personal 
care component slightly outweighed the effect of scat- 
tered price declines for a number of pharmaceuticals in- 
cluding prescriptions, vitamins, antiseptics and head- 
ache tables. Among personal care services, women’s 
hairdressing charges rose in several cities and there was 
a marginal increase in the price of men’s haircuts. There 
were mixed movements among supply items as price in- 
creases for toilet soap and razor blades outweighed de- 
creases for toothbrushes, toothpaste and shaving cream. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.4 per cent to 
136.8 from 136.3, reflecting increases of 0.4 per cent for 
both the reading and the recreation components. 
Higher newspaper subscription rates in some cities were 
responsible for the rise in reading prices and among rec- 
reational items, ice skates, hockey sticks and camera 
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film (including processing) showed generally upward 
price movements. The recreation and reading index was 
2.3 per cent above its November 1970 level. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 per cent to 129.7 
from 129.6 as a result of higher cigarette and tobacco 
prices in some cities. It was 2.6 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 


Consumer price index items when classified by com- 
modities and services offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. In the latest month, the 
total commodities index rose 0.2 per cent, as non-du- 
rables excluding food advanced 0.5 per cent and du- 
tables edged up 0.1 per cent. Higher prices for clothing, 
fuel oil, newspapers and sports equipment contributed 
to the advance in the index for non-durables excluding 
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food, while durables rose in response to increased prices 
for furniture and household utensils and equipment. An 
advance of 0.5 per cent in the services index resulted 
from increased shelter charges together with higher tele- 
phone rates, theatre admissions and hairdressing prices. 


City consumer, November 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) increased in 10 
regional cities and city combinations, declined in one 
and remained unchanged in one. The movements 
ranged from an increase of 0.9 per cent in Québec City 
to a decline of 0.1 per cent in Saint John, N.B. Food in- 
dexes increased in all cities except St. John’s, Nfld. and 
Saint John, N.B. The housing components rose in ten 
cities reflecting slightly higher rents and increased prices 
for many home furnishing items. The clothing indexes 
recorded increases in nine cities, mainly because of 
price advances associated with new winter lines. The re- 
maining components registered mixed movements 
across the country. 


Regional consumer price index changes between Octo- 
ber and November were: (on base 1961 = 100) St. John’s 
unchanged; Halifax +0.4 to 127.4; Saint John 
—0.1 to 126.0; Montreal +0.8 to 127.7; Ottawa +0.5 to 
132.3; Toronto +0.2 to 130.5; Winnipeg +0.7 to 130.0; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.6 to 124.9; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.8 to 129.9; Vancouver +0.5 to 128.7; (on base 
1969=100) Québec City +0.9; Thunder Bay +0.1 to 
104.9. 


Wholesale, November 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 =100) advanced 
0.7 per cent in November to 293.2 from 291.2 in Octo- 
ber. It was higher than the November 1970 index of 
283.9. Five of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, two declined and one was unchanged. 


The wood products group index rose 1.6 per cent to 
408.0 in November from 401.1 in October on higher 
prices for newsprint, cedar and fir. An advance of 1.4 
per cent to 336.0 from 331.5 in the animal products 
group index reflected price increases for livestock, fish- 
ery products, milk and its products, fresh meat and 
eges. Higher prices for tobacco, sugar and its products, 
and livestock and poultry feeds were the principle items 
responsible for an increase of 0.5 per cent to 232.8 from 
231.7 in the vegetable products group index. The textile 
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products group index moved up 0.4 per cent to 264.6 
from 263.6 on higher prices for cotton fabrics, raw cot- 
ton and cotton yarns. An increase of 0.3 per cent to 
319.7 from 318.8 occurred in the iron products group in- 
dex. The chemical products group index declined 0.6 
per cent to 238.2 from 239.7 on lower prices for soaps 
and detergents, and organic chemicals. A decline of 0.6 
per cent to 257.6 from 259.1 in the non-ferrous metal 
products group index was due to lower prices for export 
sales of refined copper. 


U.S. consumer, November 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100) 
rose 0.2 per cent in November, both before and after al- 
lowance for normal seasonal changes. The index rose to 
122.6 from 122.4 in October and was 3.5 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


For the three-month period of September-November, 
the best for measuring the effects of the freeze, which 
lasted from August 15 to November 13, consumer prices 
rose at an annual rate of 1.7 per cent, for less than the 
4.1 per cent figure of the preceding half year. Among 
the items whose prices rose in November were fresh 
vegetables, some women’s clothing, local property taxes, 
gas rates and homes. Most price data in November were 
collected before the end of the freeze November 13, but 
some were collected after that date. The Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics made elaborate checks on thousands of 
prices in an effort to measure the effects of the freeze. 
Out of 98,000 individual quotations, the great majority 
did not change, and only 11 per cent increased. Many of 
these were exempt food items. Of all non-food com- 
modities, only 6.7 per cent showed an increase in price 
in November over October. For services, the figure was 
1.8 per cent. 


The November report disclosed these effects of the 
freeze: the index for restaurant meals and snacks 
showed an increase of two-tenths of 1 per cent, the 
smallest rise this year; the index for medical care ser- 
vices, which includes essentially all of medical care ex- 
cept drugs, rose by one-tenth of | per cent, the smallest 
for a month in six years. 
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At the beginning of 1971, labour unions reported a total 
of 2,210,554 members in Canada, an increase of 1.7 per 
cent over the 1970 figure. During the same period, the 
number of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada in- 
creased by 2.7 per cent and the entire labour force by 
4.4 per cent. Thus union members in 1971 comprised 
33.3 per cent of the non-agricultural paid workers and 
26.5 per cent of the total civilian labour force. The 1970 
percentages were 33.6 and 27.2 respectively, reports La- 
bour Organizations in Canada, 1971, an annual publica- 
tion of the Canada Department of Labour. 


In general, the distribution of union membership in 
1971 was not substantially different from that of the 
previous year; the coverage of the survey also remained 
unchanged. 


Canadian Labour Congress affiliates, with 1,654,147 
members reported, accounted for 74.8 per cent of total 
union membership in Canada. This compares with 75.1 
per cent in 1970. Of the 1971 total in CLC affiliates, 
1,147,441 members were in unions that were also affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in the United States. 
Membership of unions affiliated with the Canadian La- 
bour Congress but not holding affiliation with the AFL- 
CIO totalled 506,706 or 22.9 per cent of the total. 


Another 9.6 per cent of total membership of unions in 
Canada, 212,065 members, belonged to federations affil- 
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iated with the Québec-based Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, and 15.6 per cent were in various unaffil- 
iated international and national unions and indepen- 
dent local organizations. 


Although the membership of the CLC and the CNTU 
increased by 21,894 and 4,693 respectively over 1970, 
the distribution of union membership by affiliation in 
1971 showed no substantial change. Within the CLC 
there was some change from 1970 in the percentage 
relationship between members of unions affiliated only 
with the CLC and the number in affiliates of both the 
AFL-CIO and the CLC. This was brought about largely 
by a change in the relationship with the AFL-CIO of 
one international union. The International Chemical 
Workers Union had been expelled from the AFL-CIO 
in 1969 on becoming affiliated with the Alliance for La- 
bour Action, a group formed in the United States by the 
Auto Workers and the Teamsters. Accordingly, the 
Chemical Workers was shown in the 1970 directory as 
affiliated with the CLC only. In March 1971, however, 
this union was reinstated in the AFL-CIO and appears, 
therefore, in the 1971 directory as affiliated with both 
the AFL-CIO and the CLC. 


International unions with headquarters in the United 
States accounted for 62.0 per cent of the total 1971 
membership, compared with 62.5 per cent in 1970; na- 
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tional and regional unions, which charter locals in Can- 
ada only, made up 34.9 per cent of the 1971 total (34.6 
per cent in 1970). Independent local organizations and 
local unions chartered by the two central labour con- 
gresses, the CLC and the CNTU, accounted for the re- 
maining 3.1 per cent of the membership; in 1970 the 
percentage was 2.8. Although 65 national and regional 
unions were recorded in 1971, one more than in the 
previous year, the number of their locals and their 
membership showed substantial increases. 
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In 1971, there were 20 unions (compared with 19 in 
1970) reporting membership of 30,000 or more. Nine 
unions reported 50,000 or more members and these ac- 
counted for 37.0 per cent of the total. The largest union 
in terms of membership in Canada was again the United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) with 156,000 members 
reported for 1971. Next in size were two national affil- 
iates of the CLC: The Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, with 138,088 members reported, and the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada with 121,571. A list of these 
nine unions ranged in order of membership reported in 
1971 and their relative rankings in the previous year is 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Discussion of labour union mergers has been consider- 
able in recent years in Canada and the United States 
and in the past five years there have been 17 mergers 
affecting 30 unions operating in Canada. Two such 
mergers have come to the attention of the Department 
since the publication of the 1970 edition of Labour Or- 
ganizations in Canada, one affecting a national union 
and the other an international union operating in Can- 
ada. The 2,000-member Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (CLC), known as ARTEC, 
voted in June 1971 to merge with the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, also a CLC affiliate. The United 
Stone and Allied Products Workers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), 
in a move to eliminate overlapping jurisdiction, voted to 
merge with the United Steelworkers of America (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), effective January 1, 1971; the Stoneworkers 
had approximately 300 members in Canada. 


Two international unions, each with one local in On- 
tario, have ceased operations in Canada. These are the 
International Alliance of Bill Posters, Billers and Dis- 
tributors of the United States and Canada (AFL-CIO), 
which reported 11 members in Canada in 1970, and the 
Coopers’ International Union of North America (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), which reported 200 members in Canada at 
the time of the 1970 survey. 
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Three unions changed their names during the year. The 
International Brotherhood of Operative Potters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) became the International Brotherhood of 
Pottery and Allied Workers. The American Newspaper 
Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) has deleted the word “Amer- 
ican” from its title to reflect its international composi- 
tion. And the Post Office Component of the Public Ser- 
vice Alliance of Canada is now known as the Postal- 
Communications Component, having membership in 
both the Post Office and the Department of Communi- 
cations. The Institutional Employees’ Union, formerly 
categorized as an independent local organization and 
listed in Part II of the directory, is listed in this edition 
in Part I among the national and international unions. 


As noted earlier, the survey coverage has not changed 
between 1970 and 1971. The Department is aware, 
however, that a number of organizations concerned 
with occupational or professional standards now engage 
in some form of collective bargaining, negotiation or 
consultation on wages and conditions of employment. 
The question of their inclusion or exclusion in sub- 
sequent reports is under consideration. 





Relative 197] Relative 

Position Member- Position 

in 1971 ship in 1970 

1 United Steelworkers of 156,000 | 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

2 Canadian Union of Public 138,088 2 
Employees (CLC) 

3 Public Service Alliance STA 3 
of Canada (CLC) 

4 International Union, United LS: 4 


Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CLC) 
5 United Brotherhood of 74,645 
Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
6 International Brotherhood 58,918 6 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Ind.) 
7 International Brotherhood 55,000 
of Electrical Workers 
(AEE ClO Cire) 


Nn 


8 Fédération Nationale de 52,307 9 
Services, Inc. (CSN) 
9 International Association Syl KS 8 


of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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General topics 





Unemployment 
insurance report 


A total of 129,000 initial and renewal claims for benefit 
were received in all UIC offices during August, a de- 
crease of 25,000 or 16 per cent from the previous month. 
The current figure, however, is 23,000 or 22 per cent 
greater than the August 1970 claim load. The increase 
was spread throughout all provinces. Initial claims 
allowed under the provision of the new Act numbered 
59,500 of which 54,800 were for regular benefit and 
4,700 for special benefit. Included in the latter figure 
were some 1,400 claims for sickness, 2,200 for maternity 
and 1,100 retirement benefits. 


At the end of August, claimants registered for unem- 
ployment insurance numbered 411,000, an increase of 
less than one per cent over the 409,000 registered at the 
end of July 1971 and August 1970. As the new Act con- 
tinued into its second full month of operation, the pro- 
portion of claimants coming under its provision rose to 
38 per cent in August from 26 per cent for the previous 
month. The 156,400 claimants under the new Act com- 
prised some 150,000 for regular benefit, 2,400 for sick- 
ness and 4,000 maternity cases. 


Benefit paid in August amounted to $46.0 million, up 10 
per cent from the $41.9 million during the previous 
month and 11 per cent from $41.4 million in August 
1970. Effective June 27, 1971 weekly benefit rates in- 
corporated the Supplementary Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefit at 10 per cent, which was paid from Janu- 
ary 3, 1971. This applies to benefit paid under provision 
of the old act. The increased benefit payments are re- 
flected in the comparison of average weekly benefits 
amounting to $39.53 in August, $36.09 in July and 
$34.66 in August, 1970. 
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Employment review 


As of November 13, there were 503,000 unemployed per-. 
sons compared with 447,000 in October, and 476,000 in 
November 1970. The seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate declined to 6.6 per cent from 6.7 per cent in) 
October, and the unadjusted rate, representing actual. 
unemployment as a percentage of the labour force, rose 
to 5.8 in November from 5.1 in October. Total employ- 
ment at 8,149,000 was 102,000 below the October total 
of 8,251,000. 


Compared with a year earlier employment in Novem- 
ber advanced 225,000 or 2.8 per cent. The labour force, 
at 8,652,000 was 46,000 lower than in October, but 
252,000, or 3.0 per cent, higher than in November 1970. 
Unemployment rose by 27,000. 


Employment. The decrease in employment of 102,000. 
between October and November, was mostly seasonal. 
The decline occurred mainly among men 25 years of 
age and over, 55,000, and persons 14 to 24 years of age, 
40,000. 


Seasonally adjusted employment. The seasonally ad-- 
justed employment level decreased from 8,188,000 in) 
October to 8,163,000 in November. British Columbia | 
and Quebec showed declines, Ontario recorded a gain, . 
and the other two regions showed relatively no change. 


Unemployment.There was an increase of 56,000 in the» 
number of unemployed persons between October and | 
November. The actual number of unemployed men 25 
and over increased by 44,000 between October and No- 
vember, a rise that was slightly above average for these 
months. The increase for persons 14 to 24 years of age, 
19,000, was usual for this time of year. Unemployment 
for women 25 and over decreased slightly. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate. This was 6.6 in 
November. Rates for persons 14 to 24 years of age and 
men 25 and over, showed marginal increases; the rate 
for women 25 and over declined. 
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US. employment 


Unemployment in December was 4,700,000 compared 
with 4,800,000 in November. The seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment was 6.1 per cent compared with 
6.0 per cent in November; the actual rate of unemploy- 
ment was 5.5 per cent compared with 5.7 per cent in 
November. The civilian labour force was 84,883,000. 





Unemployment insurance fund 


During November 1971, 25,508 investigations were fi- 
nalized across Canada. Of these, 9,444 were on-prem- 
ises investigations and 3,430 were selective investi- 
gations to verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 890 formal investigations and 11,744 
post audit investigations were in connection with claim- 
ants suspected of making false statements to obtain 
benefits. Punitive disqualifications as a result of claim- 
ants making false statements or misrepresentations 
numbered 3,439. Prosecutions were begun in 93 cases, 
all against claimants. This does not include employer 
prosecutions commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in November 1971 totalled $59,943,126.60 com- 
pared with $60,834,731.24 in October and 
$55,101,007.15 in November 1970. Benefits paid in No- 
vember 1971 totalled $69,449,959.46 (including 
$48,478,226.00 under the new Act) compared with 
$52,241,721.99 (including $29,946,819.00 under the new 
Act) and $37,583,156.82 in November 1970. The balance 
in the Fund on November 30, 1971 was $280,873,671.69 
compared with $290,380,504.55 in October 1971 and 
$482,290,448.72 in November 1970. 
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Gazette error 


In the “News Briefs” section on p. 2 of the January 1972 
Gazette, para. 3 in column | should have read as fol- 
lows: “The price of bound volumes in Canada will be 
$7.50; in other countries, the price will be $10.” 


March credits 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71, Part 2, p. 131, was pre- 
pared by the Legislative Research Branch of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 142, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 144, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 146, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V involving the ad- 
ministrative services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126, 
128, 131, 132, 134, 136, 138, 140, 149. Public Archives of 
Canada: p. 114. Brian J. Given, Ottawa: p. 117. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during December. It granted thirteen applications for 
certification, denied one request for review and granted 
in part one such request. During the month the Board 
received six applications for certification. 


Applications for certification granted. General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local 31, and General Teamsters 
Local 362, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Kingsway Freight- 
lines Limited working at and from Burnaby, B.C., Ed- 
monton, Calgary, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, Alta. 
(LG, Nov. 1971, p. 747). 


Transportation-Communication Division, Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees (System Division 
No. 7), on behalf of a unit of flight crew clerks and 
flight pairing clerks employed in Canada by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vaoouver International Air- 
port, Vancouver, B.C. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 748). 


Local 9-862, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, on behalf of a unit of mechanics, oper- 
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ators and technicians employed by Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. at its Fort. 
Nelson Gas Processing Plant (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 801). 


Syndicat National des Employés de l’Alimentation en- 
Gros de Québec Inc. on behalf of a unit of drivers and’ 
helpers employed by G. Gagné Transport Ltée, Ville 
Vanier, Que. (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 801). 


Syndicat National des Employés de l’Alimentation en. 
Gros de Québec Inc. on behalf of a unit of drivers and | 
helpers employed by Déménagement Ste-Foy/Moving 
Inc., Quebec, Que. (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 801). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed aboard the tugs” 
Anglegarth, Dalegarth and Thorngarth, by Smit and 
Cory International Port Towage Limited (I. H. Mathers _ 
& Son Ltd., as agents) Halifax, N.S. (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 
801). 


Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, . 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers and warehousemen employed by Bo- 
risko. Brothers (Quebec) Limited, Dorval, Que. (LG, 
Dee. 1971, p. 801). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of office and clerical em- 
ployees of Crawley & McCracken Company Limited, 
Montreal, Que., employed in the performance of its ca- 
tering contract with the Quebec North Shore & Labra- 
dor Railway at Sept Iles, Que. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of food handling employees 
of Crawley & McCracken Company Limited, Montreal, 
Que., employed in the performance of its catering con- 
tract with Quebec North Shore & Labrador Railway at 
Sept Iles, Que. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union 141, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of drivers, packers and ware- 
housemen employed by McFalls Cartage Limited, 
London, Ont. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers and mechan- 
ics employed by P. Dickson Trucking Limited, West 
Vancouver, B.C. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1932, 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed at the 
Port of Montreal by Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, 
Que. (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


J. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers Association on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Maccam Transport 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. (LG, Jan., p. 42). 


Requests for review. The Board denied a request for re- 
view made by Poole Construction Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., of the Board’s Order of November 16, 1971, cer- 
tifying the United Brotherhood of Carpenters And Joi- 
ners of America, Local 1325, as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees employed by the company in the 
Northwest Territories. The Board found that only one 
of the 18 employees the company wished to add to the 
bargaining unit is covered by the Order (LG, Nov. 
1971, p. 747, Feb., p. 88). 


Reasons for Judgment were issued by the Board in the 
request for review made by the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, concerning the Or- 
der of Certification issued to it on June 4, 1971, for a 
unit of bus drivers employed by Voyageur (1969) Inc., 
Montreal, Que. (LG, March 1971, p. 193: April 1971, p. 
267; June 1971, p. 398; Aug. 1971, p. 548). The Board 
eranted the request for inclusion of drivers subject to re- 
call in the certified bargaining unit but denied the 
request for inclusion of drivers on the company’s Abi- 
tibi region payroll. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
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way, Transport and General Workers, which represents 
the drivers on the Abitibi region payroll, intervened to 
contest the request (LG, Jan., p. 41). (Reasons for Judg- 
ment issued). (Full text in Supplement No. 8, 1971). 


Representation vote ordered. The Board has ordered a 
vote in an application for certification made by the 
General Teamsters Local 362, and Chauffeurs, Team- 
sters and Helpers Local 395, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, in respect of a unit of drivers employed by 
MacKay’s Transport Company Ltd., Lloydminster, 
Alta. A number of employees within the proposed unit 
intervened to contest the application (Returning Offi- 
cer: A. E. Koppel) (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 801). 


Applications for certification received. Grainworkers’ 
Union Local 333, International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of office employees 
of Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers Union, Local 168, Labou- 
rers’ International Union of North America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. employed at its Yukon Territory 
operation (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Furness, Withy and Company Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld., employed aboard the tug Glenmont 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of production employ- 
ees of CFTO-TV Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association on behalf of a unit 
of police officers employed by Canadian Pacific Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., in the company’s Eastern Region (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association on behalf of a unit 
of police officers employed by Canadian Pacific Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., in the company’s Atlantic Region (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 
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During December the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Arrow Transfer Company Limited, North Vancouver, 
B.C.; Bekins Moving and Storage Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Commercial Truck Company Lim- 
ited, New Westminster, B.C.; Gill Alltrans Express Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C. (formerly Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Ltd.); Hill Security Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C:: 
O.N.C. Motor Freight System, Burnaby, B.C.; Reid’s 
Moving and Storage Co. Ltd.; Vancouver, B.C.; Soo-Se- 
curity Motorways Ltd.; Burnaby, B.C.; T.I.M.E.—D.C. 
Inc., Burnaby, B.C.; and Van-Kam Freightways Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C., and Teamster Local Unions, 31, 181, 
362 and 979 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division) 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 509 (represent- 
ing technical employees) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division) 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 504 (represent- 
ing clerical employees) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, Toronto, Ont., 
and International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., (Montréal and Toronto), 
and International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Kent Driver Services Limited, Chatham, Ont., and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Spruceleigh Farms, Division of Canada Packers Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont., and American Federation of 
Grain Millers, Local 313 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 
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Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Teamsters Local Unions 979, 990, 395 and 362 (Conci- 
liation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 





Poole Construction Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (employ- 
ees employed in the Northwest Territories) and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. AirWest Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 332 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin) (LG, Feb: p: 90). 


C. P. Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 28 (representing cafeteria and flight 
kitchen employees) (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cam- 
eron) (LG, Feb., p. 90). 


Dominion Catering Company Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, Feb., p. 90). 


Radio Drummond Ltée, Drummondville, Qué., and the 
Syndicat général des communications (Section CHRD) 
(Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault) (LG, Jan., p. 
42). 


Les Déménagements Cété Ltéé, Québec, Qué. and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, 
Dec. 1971,p.1802), 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 520, Canadian Food and Allied Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) (LG, Dec. 1971, 
p. 802). 


Pan-American World Airways Incorporated, Toronto, 
Ont., and Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers & 
Allied Employees, Local 352; Miscellaneous Workers, 
Wholesale and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, 
Local 351; Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees, 
Montréal and Vicinity, Local 931, and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Nov. 1971. p. 749). 
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Conciliation board appointed. Maritime Employers’ As- 
sociation (The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.) 
and Locals 365, 1846 and 1739, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (LG, Feb., p. 90). 





Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel) Winnipeg, Man., and Local 272, Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803) was fully constituted 
with the appointment of W. Scott Wright, Q.C. of Win- 
nipeg as chairman. Mr. Wright was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Robert H. McKercher, Q.C., Saskatoon, and union 
nominee W. Kennedy, Winnipeg. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Trailways of Canada 
Limited, Willowdale, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Sept. 
1971, p. 628) was fully constituted with the appointment 
of R. G. Geddes of Toronto as chairman. Mr. Geddes 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Herbert F. Irwin, Toronto, 
and union nominee Henry Weisbach, Don Mills. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Voyageur (1969) Inc., 
Montréal, Qué., and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106 (UG, Dees 1971.92 803) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of Roland 
Tremblay of St-Jean, Qué., as chairman. Mr. Tremblay 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee Paul Jolin, and union nominee Bernard Boul- 
anger, both of Montréal. 


Conciliation board reports received. Air Canada, 
Montréal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line Employees’ As- 
sociation (LG, Feb., p. 90). (Full text appears in Supple- 
ment No. 8, 1971). 


Alaska Trainship Corporation and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (LG, Jan., p. 43). (Full text ap- 
pears in Supplement No. 8, 1971). 


Settlements reached before conciliation Board met. 
CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 802). 
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CHLT Télé-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, 
Deo. 197 1, pi,802). 


Telegram Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd. (Radio Station 
CKTS-AM), Sherbrooke, Qué., and National Associ- 
ation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, 
Dee 19715 p..502). 


Settlements reached by conciliation board. Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and Service Employees In- 
ternational Union, Locals 183, Ottawa and 204, Toronto 
(LG, Nov. 1971, p. 750). 


Trailways of Canada Limited, Willowdale, Ont., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (see above). 


Canadian Lake Carriers Association (representing cer- 
tain member companies) and Canadian Marine Offi- 
cers’ Union (LG, Jan., p. 44). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, and 
Local 404, Office and Professional Employees Interna- 
fional| Union (LG, Feb: p. 91): 


Settlements reached after board procedure. Air Canada, 
Montréal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line Employees’ As- 
sociation (Settlement reached following the mediation 
assistance of G. R. Doucet and S. T. Payne) (see above). 


Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public Service 
Alliance of Canada (LG, Feb., p. 91). 


Dispute in which conciliation board not appointed. Van- 
stor Transport Co. Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont., and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 
Union 419 (LG, Jan., p. 43). 


Strike terminated. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment), Pinawa, 
Man., and United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, Local 254 (strike termi- 
nated December 9 following mediation assistance pro- 
vided by A. E. Koppel) (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803). 
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Two cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration on October 13, 1971. Ten were heard on 
November 9, 1971. Two of the grievances were allowed, 
nine were dismissed and discipline was reduced in one 
case. 


Case No. 313. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the size of a yard crew. 


The company decided to reduce a three-man crew to a 
two-man crew, but the union said that certain moves 
could not be performed safely with the smaller crew. 
The arbitrator studied the issue and concluded that “by 
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the use of revised switching methods and the limitation: 
in some cases of the number of cars handled, the work 
of the assignment could be performed with adequate 
safety.” He concluded that the crew of two could per- 
form the work safely. 


Case No. 314. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the size of a yard crew. 


The company asked to reduce a three-man yard crew to 
two men. The union contended that safety would be im- 
paired by the change. The arbitrator said that certain 
switching involved in the assignment could be done 
safely with two men but that the job of classifying cars 
on a gradient needed three men. He therefore denied 
the request of the company. 


Case No. 315. Dispute between CN and the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees over the dis- 
ciplining of a sectionman. 


A work gang was unloading ballast and the men were 
told that they would have to work some overtime to 
complete the job. A sectionman told his supervisor that 
he did not want to work overtime and stopped working. 
There was an altercation between the two men and after 
an investigation, the sectionman was suspended for 90 
days. 


When he objected to working overtime, the grievor did 
not state any reasons for his objection. When the over- 
time work began, he objected again and went to the bus 
that was to carry the gang back to the yard. He stayed 
in the bus and on two occasions blew the horn of the 
bus. Later he told his supervisor that he was sick. The 
arbitrator said that since he was sick, he was not re- 
quired to work overtime. But he added that he should 
have told this to his supervisor earlier. As for the al- 
leged altercation, the grievor was said to have placed his 
hand on his supervisor’s shoulder and squeezed. He 
made also some threatening remarks. This, the arbi- 
trator said, was not an assault on the supervisor. “In my 
view, the grievor was subject to some minor discipline 
in respect to his behaviour.” Although the sectionman 
did have a bad record, the arbitrator found the punish- 
ment “excessive.” He said that a 10-day suspension 
would have been in order and ordered that compensa- 
tion be made for other time lost. 
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Case No. 316. Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
an article in the job security agreement. 





The company reduced the staff at a wharf freight office, 
nd the union said that two months advance notice 
should have been given. The company had issued a di- 
rective asking for a 10 per cent reduction in clerical pay- 
roll costs and the supervisory staff at the wharf in ques- 
tion abolished three positions. The arbitrator said that 
the directive was “really to the effect that local super- 
goon should tighten up its operations.” He found that 
either the work load was insufficient or it was not neces- 
sary to perform the work itself. These changes have not 
been the “technological, operations or organization” 
changes contemplated by the agreement. He dismissed 
the grievance. 


Case No. 317. Dispute between CP Transport and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
pay to casual employees. 


The employees in question had been paid a wage rate 
equal to the first year rate specified in the agreement. 
The union contended that these employees should have 
teceived “step rates” as outlined in the agreement. 
Later the company paid the employees the higher rates 
of pay retroactively as outlined in the agreement: “The 
settlement of a dispute shall not involve retroactive pay 
beyond a period of 60 calendar days prior to the date 
that such grievance was submitted in writing by the em- 
ployee or his accredited representative.” The union con- 
tended that the 60-day period was not long enough. The 
union and the company disagreed also on the proper 
application of the graduated rate scale. The union said 
that the “second year” rates apply to employees who 
have completed one year of “employment relationship” 
with the company. The company said that the rates ap- 
ply to employees who have completed one year of work- 
ing service. 


The first question was whether length of service for cas- 
ual employees was to be calculated as of their seniority 
date or by accumulation of days actually worked. The 
company contended that length of service means 
“working service” or “service performed” and not 
length of time which the employee has spent in an em- 
ployment relationship with the company. The union 
took the opposite view. The arbitrator decided on the 
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basis of the terms in the agreement that service would 
mean the length of the employment relationship. “On 
this aspect of the case, then, the union is entitled to suc- 
ceed,” said the arbitrator, “and all employees are to be 
paid on the graduated rate scales according to their 
length of service as above defined.” 


The second question involved the extent of retroactivity 
of payment to which “casual” employees would be en- 
titled under the above interpretation. The arbitrator 
said that those who are entitled to ‘second year’ or 
‘thereafter’ rates may have been entitled to such rates 
for some time. The agreement limits the amount of ret- 
roactive pay that may be made in the settlement of a 
dispute. Thus, the arbitrator was guided by the agree- 
ment in making his award “that employees be paid in 
accordance with the interpretation of (an article in the 
agreement) ... Employees entitled to the ‘second year’ 
or ‘thereafter’ rates are to be compensated for any loss 
of earnings attributable to the company’s failure to pay 
such rates, where appropriate, from and after 60 calen- 
dar days before the date the grievance was submitted in 
writing.” 


Case No. 318. Dispute between CP Transport and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the cancellation of a truck route. 


The company began operating a trucking service be- 
tween two points but cancelled it a month later because 
of a lack of business. The union contended that this can- 
cellation is covered by an article in the Job Security 
Agreement but the company did not agree. The arbi- 
trator said that two questions were involved: whether 
the cancellation of the service was a “technological, op- 
erational or organizational change” and, if so, whether 
the position had been permanently held so that the 
driver would be entitled to the benefit of maintenance 
of rights under the agreement. 


The arbitrator said that the route was established on a 
trial basis and it was found that a regular service could 
not be justified. The run was therefore cancelled. “It 
was simply the discontinuance of routine operations on 
grounds of insufficient business.” Since this was the 
case, it was not necessary to determine whether the 
grievor held the position permanently or not. He dis- 
missed the grievance. 


Case No. 319. Dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
pay claims by a driver. 
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The vehicleman was told that he would be required to 
do an extra trip on completion of his regular assign- 
ment. Later, he was told that he would not be required 
to make the extra trip as it had been assigned to another 
employee. The union contended that once this em- 
ployee had been told to work overtime, the company 
could not rescind such instructions without paying the 
employee the wages that he would have earned if he 
had completed his overtime assignment. The arbitrator 
said that the grievor was inconvenienced and disap- 
pointed but that he was not deprived of anything to 
which he was entitled under the collective agreement. 
He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 320. Dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
general holiday provisions of the collective agreement. 


The employee was on leave of absence without pay 
from September 2 to September 11. The union con- 
tended that the employee was entitled to a days wages 
for Labour Day. To qualify for the holiday, an em- 
ployee must have been in the service of the company 
and available for duty for at least 30 calendar days; 
must have been available for duty on such a holiday if 
notified prior to completion of his last shift or tour of 
duty preceding such a holiday; and must have been en- 
titled to wages for at least 12 shifts or tours of duty dur- 
ing the 30 calendar days preceding the holiday. The ar- 
bitrator found that the employee met these criteria and 
allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 321. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over the awarding of a position to a junior 
employee. 


The company posted a notice advertising for a 4th engi- 
neer. The position was awarded but an employee senior 
to the winner of the competition appealed the appoint- 
ment. The arbitrator found that the senior employee did 
not meet the requirements imposed by the company for 
the position. He said that the grievor was not entitled to 
preference over others because of his seniority. He dis- 
missed the grievance. 


Case No. 322. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over which category of employee should have per- 
formed certain work. 
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On a rest day for time clerks at a wharf, a timekeeper 
reported for work and performed certain functions. The 
union contended that the work should have been done 
by a time clerk who was covered by the agreement and 
submitted a claim for eight hours pay at punitive rates 
for one time clerk. The company refused to pay the 
claim. The arbitrator said that nowhere in the agree- 
ment is there a prohibition of such work being done by 
supervisors. He said that “if the parties had meant to in- 
clude such an important provision as a prohibition 
against the performance of ‘bargaining unit’ work by! 
supervisors, they would have done so in clear terms.” 
He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 323. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over discipline assessed to a steward-waiter. 








The company replaced certain cars on a train with con- 
ventional equipment. Included was a cafe coach lounge 
offering both bar and cafe services. The company said 
that the steward-waiter was replaced by anbdther em- 
ployee when he would not assure his supervisor that he. 
would operate both services. Following a hearing, the. 
steward-waiter was assessed 30 demerit marks. | 
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After looking at the evidence, the arbitrator said that | 
the grievor’s action and statements amounted to a refu- - 
sal to carry out a “significant portion of his assignment.” 
But the arbitrator said that the steward-waiter did have: 
some cause for complaint and that the penalty imposed» 
was “unduly severe.” But since there was no request for | 
a reduction of the penalty, the arbitrator made no deter- - 
mination of the matter. He dismissed the grievance say- - 
ing that the grievor did refuse to carry out “a significant | 
part of the directions given him.” 


Case No. 324. Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
a claim for overtime. 


The brotherhood contended that the company violated 
the agreement when it allowed office supervisors to per- 
form the duties of train machine clerks on several occa- 
sions. The use of the supervisors was required because 
of disruptions caused by severe snowstorms. But the 
agreement does not prohibit the performance of such 
work by supervisors and the arbitrator dismissed the 
case. 
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Decisions 
of the umpire 
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CUB 3003. The claimant submitted a claim for benefits 
in May 1969, declaring that he had last worked as an in- 
structor for a contractor for 3/ months when he 
stopped working because “his job was finished.” In Au- 
gust the claimant signed a statement to the effect that 
he had been at work repairing and painting his own 
house; that he spent the whole week in that locality; 
and that sometimes during the week he went to the 
town where his family lived in the evening and returned 
to his home the next day. He further stated that he had 
advised the Manpower Centre and the Commission’s 
Area Office that he was at his home. He was still avail- 
able for work, being engaged in repairing his house be- 
cause he “had nothing to do.” The claimant had not 
tried to find employment because he wanted to finish 
his repair work. If work were offered to him, however, 
he was ready to accept it immediately. 


In a renewal of his claim for benefit made in January, 
the claimant gave the same employment information as 
he had in his original claim. In reply to a question on 
the application form—“Have you had any other jobs in 
the last six weeks?”—the claimant replied “yes,” indicat- 
ing that he had worked for himself cutting wood on his 
land, and that this had come to an end because of a lack 
of work. 


Later, the claimant completed a farm questionnaire, 
and stated that since August 1968 he had been the 
owner of a 400-acre farm, and had been living on the 
farm since October 1969. The closest likely place of em- 
ployment was 115 miles from the farm, and he could get 
there in a small truck. Eighty acres of the farm were cul- 
tivated, 20 were in pasture and the remainder in wood- 
land; he had 10 beef cattle, a tractor, a harrow, a plough 
and a hay loader. He claimed a loss of $3,000 in 1969, 
and stated that he did not regard farming as his principal 
means of livelihood, and that his work on the farm would 
not prevent his immediate acceptance of suitable full- 
time employment in winter or summer. In reply to a 
question on the questionnaire—“State in full your per- 
sonal farming activities”’—the claimant stated that “he 
had only 10 beef cattle, for which he made hay, and he 
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sowed potatoes for himself.’ As to sources of income 
from April to September, he answered “unemployed,” 
and from October to March, “none.” 


In a statement to the Commission in February 1970, the 
claimant said he had been living on his farm since Au- 
gust 1969. His livestock included three heifers, five cal- 
ves, seven pigs and a horse. He also admitted cutting 
wood on his land and using his horse to haul it. Before 
the holiday season, he had sold about 60 cords of pulp- 
wood to a paper company at $20 a cord. He had about 
32 cords cut but not sold, all of it sound; 18 of the 32 
had been cut before January 5, 1970. The claimant went 
on: “The other cords have been cut since I became em- 
ployed. I cut them to pass the time.” 


According to the claimant, he had not declared his ac- 
tivities since becoming unemployed because the cut 
wood had not been sold. He did not keep an account of 
the time spent cutting wood because “when he went to 
cut wood, he spent the whole day at it.” Sometimes he 
spent the day caring for his animals. 


The claimant also asserted that since becoming unem- 
ployed, he had been and still was available for full-time 
work as a lumberjack “here in the neighbourhood, be- 
cause I have to be home morning and evening to tend 
the animals.” In concluding he stated that he had not 
looked for work since the summer of 1969, when he had 
gone to register at the Manpower Centre. 


A check of the records kept by the paper company was 
made by a Commission investigator. This revealed that 
between October 22 and December 18, 1969 the claim- 
ant had sold 59.47 cords of wood to the company at 
$20.05 a cord, for a total of $1,171.56. 


A Commission investigator visited the claimant’s farm 
on February 11. A report (Exhibit 5) was placed in the 
file with the following information: The claimant lives 
alone on the farm, and his family lives in a nearby 
town. The investigator saw the claimant’s bush paths, 
and two stacks of pulpwood he estimated at a minimum 
of 40 to 45 cords. The wood in question was freshly cut 
and bore no measuring marks. Following along the 
paths used for hauling, the investigator saw freshly cut 
wood that had not been collected and corded, and this 
amounted to “a minimum of about ten cords.” “The 
‘tops’ and the sawdust on the snow were recent. The 
hook and the fuel for the power saw were nearby.” Ac- 
cording to the investigator, the claimant had cut “at 
least” 50 cords of wood since December 18, 1969, the 
date of the last measurement. 
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The claimant initially tried to deny having cut wood af- 
ter the holiday season, but when the investigator in- 
formed him of the visit to the farm, the claimant “ad- 
mitted it in part.” In his report to the Commission for 
the two weeks beginning January 4, 1970, the claimant 
stated that he had not worked or earned money, and 
had been available for work every day. 


In his report for the two weeks beginning January 18, 


the claimant admitted having worked, but not for the 
whole week. He added that he had earned no money 
and was available for work every day. He added, “I take 
care of 10 head of cattle and seven pigs. I can work in 
(the nearby town) so as to be home every evening to at- 
tend to the animals.” 


On February 20, the insurance officer advised the claim- 
ant that he was disqualified from receiving benefit with 
effect from January 4, 1970, for the following reason: 
“You are working for yourself as a farmer, and you have 
not proved that you are unemployed.” 


In his appeal to the Board of Referees the claimant as- 
serted that he was still prepared to work. The Board’s 
decision reads in part as follows: Under the Regu- 
lations, a claimant who is self-employed can be consid- 
ered unemployed only if the self-employment in ques- 
tion “is so minor in extent that a person would not, 
under the circumstances, normally follow it as a princi- 
pal means of livelihood,” and in this case, considering 
the size of the claimant’s farm, his farm implements and 
quantities of wood he has cut, we are of the opinion that 
the claimant is bound to admit that his farm is his prin- 
cipal means of livelihood at the moment. 


The claimant also admits that he has not looked for 
work since last summer. During the hearing, the claim- 
ant tried to persuade us that only woodcutting inter- 
ested him on his farm. He nevertheless agreed that the 
only work he had for the tractor he bought last fall was 
ploughing and cultivation. By his own account, he can- 
not use the tractor in the woods because the terrain is 
too uneven. Once again, the Board is of the opinion that 
his principal means of livelihood is the establishment he 
runs, and it matters little whether he calls it a logging or 
farming operation. We are not prepared to believe that 
the claimant cut the wood, as he says, merely to pass the 
time. 


The Board was unanimous in its decision to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. Then a farmers’ union appealed to the 
Umpire. The Umpire said that during the period in ques- 
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tion the claimant was engaged more in woodcutting tha 
in “farming” in the strict sense of the word. Except foi 
attention to the animals, farming was clearly impracti 
cable at that time of the year. If he had remained inac 
tive, he could have claimed entitlement to benefit dur. 
ing the off-season, but according to the evidence he cu 
a fairly large quantity of wood during that time. 


The Umpire continued: The claimant admitted that he 
cut 78 cords of wood between September and January 
59.47 cords of it being sold between October and De- 
cember for $1,171.56. In his statement of February, he! 
admitted having 32 cords already cut, 14 of them after! 
January 5. He disputed the estimate made by a Com-| 
mission investigator on February 11 to the effect that he 
had 40 to 45 cords not yet measured and a further 10) 
cords or so cut but not gathered. | 








In his weekly reports for the two weeks beginning Janu-| 
ary 4, the claimant stated that he had not worked and. 
had not earned any money. For the two weeks begin- 
ning January 18, he said he had worked some partial! 
weeks, although he admitted after a visit by the investi-' 
gator that he had cut at least 14 cords of wood during 
that period, and looked after his 10 beef cattle and 7| 


pigs. | 


It is true that the claimant said he was prepared to ac-’ 
cept work in a nearby town from where he could return’ 
home each evening. The insurance officer pointed out,! 
however, that the only place where there was a chance. 
of getting work was 120 miles away. The purchase of a: 
tractor ill-suited to gathering wood in view of the nature 
of the terrain would also show that he intended to en-. 
gage in farming as his principal means of livelihood in: 
the summer, and in woodcutting in the winter. 


The claimant would doubtless have accepted better 
paying work than woodcutting if any had been offered 
to him in the vicinity, since this would have enabled 
him to continue to care for his animals. In the circum- 
stances, one cannot blame him for keeping busy at. 
home during his unemployment, instead of remaining 
idle. Nevertheless, he made no personal effort to find 
work elsewhere, and the work he engaged in at home 
certainly occupied the bulk of his time during the pe- 
riod that is the subject of this appeal. 


Furthermore, even though his income was not great, he 
engaged in this occupation as if it were a principal 
means of livelihood while waiting to receive an offer of 
employment from the Manpower Centre. For these rea- 
sons, I find no fault in the decision of the Board of Ref- 
erees, and I dismiss the appeal. 
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Industrial Relations, University of California, 1971. 
[107]-123p. 


No. 29—Canada. Prices and Incomes Commission. Sala- 
ries Of senior administrators, municipalities of metro- 
politan Toronto. Ottawa, 1971. 24p. 


No. 30—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Municipal 
public employee associations. [Washington, G.P.O., 
1971] 46p. 


Negroes—employment 


No. 31—Blumrosen, Alfred W. Black employment and 
the law. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press 
[c1971] xi, 416p. 


Occupations 


No. 32—Miller, Ann R. Occupations of the labor force 
according to the Dictionary of occupational titles; a re- 
port prepared by Ann R. Miller with the assistance of 
Susan Klepp. [Washington, Statistical Policy and Man- 
agement Information Systems Division, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
197161 p. 
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No. 33—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
manpower and training needs; information for plan- 
aing training programs for the 1970’s. [Washington, 
=.O.P., 1971] 81p. 


J 


| 

No. 34—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
outlook for college graduate; excerpts from the 1970-71 
Occupational outlook handbook. Washington [cVOe 
al971] 257p. 


Public employees 


{ 

No. 35—Caiden, Gerald Elliott. Public employment 
compulsory arbitration in Australia. Ann Arbor, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University, 1971. 152p. 


No. 36—Hepple, B.A. Public employee trade unionism 
in the United Kingdom: the legal framework [by] B. A. 
Hepple [and] Paul O’Higgins. Ann Arbor, Institute of 


Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Mich- 
igan-Wayne State University, 1971. 22 Ip. 


No. 37—Lefkowitz, Jerome. Public employee unionism 
in Israel. Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
mity, 1971. 91p. 


No. 38—McPherson, William Heston. Public employee 
relations in West Germany. Ann Arbor, Institute of La- 
bor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University, 1971. 251p. 


No. 39—Meyers, Frederic. The State and government 
employee unions in France. Ann Arbor, Institute of La- 
bor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University, 1971. 59p. 


Retirement 


No. 40—Mackin, John Powers. Protecting purchasing 
power in retirement; a study of public employee retire- 
ment systems. New York, Fleet Academic Editions 
[1971] 249p. 


No. 41—Schmid, W. William. Retirement systems of the 
American teacher, by W. William Schmid. Foreword by 
Hubert H. Humphrey. In cooperation with American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO. New York, Fleet 
Academic Editions [c1971] 164p. 
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Women 


No. 42—Hartle, Douglas Graham. Taxation of the in- 
comes of married women. [Ottawa, Information Can- 
ada, 1971] 88p. 


No. 43—Sullerot, Evelyne. Woman, society and change. 
Translated from the French by Margaret Scotford 
Archer. New York, McGraw-Hill [c1971] 256p. 


No. 44—Zuker, Marvin A. Canadian women and the law 
[by] Marvin A. Zuker [and] June Callwood. [Toronto] 
Copp Clark Pub. Co. [c1971] vii, 100p. 


Miscellaneous 


No. 45—Bladen, Vincent Wheeler. The financing of the 
performing arts in Canada; an essay in persuasion. To- 
ronto, Massey College, 1971, 40p. 


No. 46—U.S. National Science Foundation. National 
patterns of R&D resources; funds & manpower in the 
United States, 1953-71. [Washington, G.O.P., 1971] viii, 
38p. 


No. 47—Administrative Management Society. Office 
Landscape Users’ Group. The office landscape; a report 
on user experience. Willow Grove, Penn. [1971?] 79p. 


No. 48—Conference Board. Private enterprise looks at 
its image, by Frederick F. Randall and Michael G. 
Duerr. New York, 1971. 41p. 


No. 49—Myer, Dillon Seymour. Uprooted Americans; 
the Japanese Americans and the War Relocation Au- 
thority during World War II. Tucson, University of Ari- 
zona Press [c1971] xxx, 360p. 


No. 50—Ogus, Jack L. The annual survey of manufac- 
tures: a report on methodology, by Jack L. Ogus and 
Donald F. Clark. [Washington, G.P.O.] 1971. v, 107p. 


No. 51—Theall, Donald F. The medium is the rear view 
mirror; understanding McLuhan. Montreal, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1971. xviii, 261p. 
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Labour statistics 


Principal Items 


Date 


Amount 


Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous. 
Month Year 


SESE ET SAE TS ET ETE UIT aT ESS a 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Wieekwended sINover betel ai Ojai ene enone 

Eni ployee Qeecrtes nctceen oe oe ee te en er eee a 
AUSTIC IIT Geert Vic tote ee eee eee aa eR tel 
ION Sao TICUI CTC mate ene eee ry ene eee 

PAIG SMOURETSS i224 cote ees At ae Ree ee ee en 

INGE NGROTOS SIS) IOTIES OVE TAROT RS) ops sersere ceoscnrcone aocdandaniensceeucenee 

JN SHOVES MESS TUNED BS). MOTUS) coca: cs sceachacneisevbncnnensleaboodencewsoncee 

Employed buts Otrataw Ol keener teams eae enen an 

Winer ployed 2 esc ae ee ee ee sak et ae Sin ae 
PLATES rare cm ht NM ce ate. Serre JOC 1 

Ue DeCrmmnt rn eetcotrak tena ey on, ene nee ee ee ee 

Ont tire nt Se ey re ee oR hte d nh A cee en ee Oe Mares 

Dg Cg ht See ere ae en a a Neen noe eae Co ate 8 ee 

British Golumibia,, Sees. peak ai Bie eh et. | 

Without Work arid SC@KIIS WOLK,..ceccsessescconecsiaccesensmscs-scacvisen eit 
Ontemporary. layort tp 40 50 days......ccohee ee a 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)f..0...0cccccccccccccececeeeee 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) f....c.cccce cecccccececeeeceeeees 
IMMIGRATION@# pees) Oi ee ewe) See 
Destined. to theila bourtotce: 61, ~..00 eee 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
StuKeS agdiOCk Oust a, eel ee een ter ee ee 
ING. OF wor kersitivolyedit, (aN aes eee te 
Durationinanan lay sige ie ee Shae ee. 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly earnings Gnd. comp.) 7? ....<4.4004.40-.0-00 cn 
AVeragedTOUrly Canines (mie hee ee ee 
Average weekly hours paidimee eet See Be ee. 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) ce ero Becccce ccsceciece cc Bee 
Index numbers of weekly earnings in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) 
Total labour income (millions of dollars) }...........cccccccccccccecceeeeeees 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION¢ 
Total (average 190) = 100) sere, ee 
IME ULC EERE creer Sd ce eerie ec ae ete eas Se 
DUA ese eee ea eee ee ee ee 


(in thousands) 





8,652 — 0.5 + 3.0 
November 8,149 — 1.3 + 2.8 
November 471 — 10.6 — 2.3 
November 7,678 — 0.6 + 3.2 
November TAs — 1.1 + 3.1 
November 5,187 +32.2 + 1.6 
November 2,674 — 33.0 + 5.2 
November 288 — 14.3 + 3.2 
November 503 +12.5 + 5.7 
November 54 + 20.0 +28.6 
November 1S + 8.0 + 4,2 
November 149 + 9.6 +18.3 
November 59 +15.7 — 7:8 
November 66 +24.5 — 13.2 
November 480 +12.9 + 6.4 
November 22; + 4.8 —12.0 
September 131.9 — 0.5 + 1.8 
September 125.0 — 0.3 + 11 
Ist 6 mths 1971 591.77 = — 16.5 
Ist 6 mths 1971 319.17 — +18.5 
November 82 — 18.3 +13.9 
November 19,648 — 49.7 — 47,3 
November 233,150 — 29.0 — 53.4 
September 141.10 + 1.4 + 9.4 
September 30) + 1.2 + 9.9 
September 40.3 + 1.0 + 0.5 
October 134.9 + 0.1 + 3.5 
September 3334! + 1.7 + 5.8 
September a 529 7 + 0.9 +11.7 
November 181.7 + 0.3 + 4.9 
November 176.5 — 1.0 + 5.7 
November 158.5 + 1.1 + 1.4 
November 199.4 — 2.0 +10.3 
November 18,932 — 2.1 — 43 
November 16,865 + 3.5 + 27.3 
November 16,418 + 1.4 +24.6 


ws Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t Advance data. 

¢ All salaried employees. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
tt Preliminaries. 
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@ W. P. Kelly is the new Assistant Deputy Minister for 
Industrial Relations in the Canada Department of La- 
bour. Kelly had been Director of the Department’s Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch since October 1966. In 
his new position Kelly replaces Bernard Wilson who be- 
came Deputy Minister of Labour in 1971. 


Before joining the Department in 1966, Kelly was vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
served on the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
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Railway Labour Executives’ Association. In Decembe 
1971, Kelly received the Merit Award of the Public Se1 
vice of Canada for his work in reorganizing the depart 
ment’s conciliation service by promoting preventiv 
mediation through the use of industry specialists (LG 
Feb, p04); 


H@ Net earnings of self-employed doctors in Canada ay 
eraged $30,861 in 1969, according to a report by the De 
partment of National Health and Welfare. The rise o 
7.8 per cent over 1968 was equal to the average annua 
rate of increase over the preceding 10 years. Of all occu 
pational groups identified by the Department of Na 
tional Revenue, self-employed physicians continued t¢ 
receive the highest net income from all sources. The\ 
also continued to widen the gap between their income 
and that of other self-employed professional groups. 


The study, Earnings of Physicians in Canada, 1959. 
1969, was based on grouped income tax data. It show: 
that doctors having a net income greater than $15,000 
which included the great majority of full-time practising 
physicians, had average net professional earnings of 
$35,951 in 1969. Average gross earnings before ex: 
penses were $46,328 for all doctors, an increase of 8.3 
per cent over 1968. The average annual rate of increase 
in the period 1959-1969 was 7.3 per cent. Gross earn- 
ings of physicians with net incomes of $15,000 and more 
averaged $53,281. 


@ The appointments of Dr. Luc Martin of the Univer- 
sité de Montréal as principal of the Labour College of 
Canada and Miss Jean Bezusky as the Labour College’s 
associate registrar have been announced by Joe Morris, 
Chairman of the College’s board of governors. Dr. Mar- 
tin, 31, is associate professor at the department of soci- 
ology, Université de Montréal. He has taught sociology 
at the Labour College for five years and was principal 
of the College for the 1971 session. He has a doctorate 
from the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, and 
also acts as a planning and development consultant. 


Miss Bezusky, 27, a graduate of the Labour College, has 
been working for the College since 1968. Until her ap- 
pointment she was assistant to the College’s registrar. 
Prior to that she worked for the Canadian National 
Railways and held various elected offices at Local 260 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. She is studying for a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree in political sociology at the Sir George Wil- 
liams University, Montreal. 
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| Canadian professionals are still emigrating to the 
Jnited States in spite of the job slump there. According 
) the Technical Service Council, an industry-sponsored 
lacement service set up to combat the brain drain, 4,530 
rofessional and technical and kindred workers emi- 
rated from Canada during the last fiscal year, com- 
vared with 4,573 a year ago. Immigration may have 
lackened recently. Since February 1971, professionals 
migrating to the United States have been required to 
ave a U.S. job. Doctors, nurses and medical tech- 
,icians are the only exception. 







| 


Che latest emigrants from Canada included 206 accoun- 
ants, 114 chemists, 626 engineers, 1,021 nurses, 474 
joctors, 419 teachers and 117 other scientists. The num- 
yer of engineers and scientists decreased 25 per cent 
compared to the same period last year. The brain drain 
s down sharply from 1968, when 1,764 engineers 
tekked South. The figures do not reflect transfers of 
managers and other staff from Canadian plants to 
American parent companies. These transfers once 
amounted to 20 to 25 per cent of total emigration. U.S. 
automotive companies have recruited less frequently in 
Canada, so this figure has probably decreased. 

| 

An estimated 50 per cent of the professionals emigrat- 
ing are Canadians who have an American spouse, child, 
mother or father. Many Canadians who took post-grad- 
uate study at American universities married while there, 
and are thus free to return without meeting the job re- 
quirements. The U.S. draft continues to deter young 
Canadians, so very few new university graduates emi- 
grate. Thus, most emigrants are believed to be experi- 
enced people. 

| 

So many American engineers and scientists have been 
laid off by aerospace firms that The Engineers Joint 
Council estimates engineering unemployment at a 
record 4.7 per cent. More than 24,000 engineers are be- 
lieved to be out of work or in stopgap non-professional 


jobs. Canadians seeking U.S. jobs thus face keen 
competition. 


Record numbers of job-hunting American engineers 
and executives are applying to Canadian companies 
and placement services. A recent advertisement in a 
New York paper brought 77 replies for a Toronto sales 
management job. 


Figures on the number of engineers immigrating to 
Canada in 1971 are not yet available, although a de- 
crease is likely from the 1970 figure of 2,186. Many, 
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however, were from countries whose universities are not 
recognized by Canadian professional societies. In addi- 
tion, because of different methods of classifying immi- 
grants, Canadian statistics may not be comparable to 
American ones. 


Emigrating to the US. in the 16 years ended 1971, were 
15,185 engineers, 1,931 chemists and 1,918 other scien- 
tists. During the same period, all Canadian universities 
graduated only 39,749 engineers. 


Job-hunting professionals are increasingly concerned 
with the quality of life. Racial problems, congestion and 
Vietnam have deterred some Canadians from emigrat- 
ing to the United States, according to N. A. Macdou- 
gall, TSC General Manager. Higher salaries, a greater 
choice of jobs, opportunities in specialties not available 
in Canada, and better research facilities will continue, 
however, to attract Canadians over the long terms. And 
industrial openings for Ph.D.s and M.Sc.s in engineer- 
ing and science have decreased here at a time when re- 
search-oriented men are graduating in record numbers. 
Emigration of many of these professionals is likely 
when the American job market turns up. 


@ Michael McGeough, aged 87, a long-time official of 
the British Columbia Labour Department, died in Janu- 
ary. In the 1930s, he was chief liaison officer and direc- 
tor for British Columbia of the joint federal-provincial 
unemployment relief system and one of the first mem- 
bers of the provincial labour services department, 
formed in the mid-1930s. During World War II 
McGeough travelled throughout Canada to organize 
war labour boards and was chief executive officer of the 
British Columbia board. Later, he was in charge of the 
provincial labour department’s Vancouver office, and 
after his retirement he served on many conciliation 
boards and was also a special consultant to the provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


m@ R.J. Keefe, aged 60, President of the Canadian Sea- 
food Workers Union has died. Keefe started his career 
working as a labourer in Halifax and Canso, Nova 
Scotia fish-processing plants. He had been President of 
the 2,500-member union since its inception in the 1940s. 
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M@ Farmers and fishermen about to enter the labour 
market are among the main beneficiaries of amendments 
to the federal government’s mobility program for work- 
ers. Under the new Manpower Mobility regulations, ef- 
fective January 20, 1972, a self-employed worker is now 
eligible for mobility grants if he finds he is not able to 
make a living from his business and is discontinuing 
ownership to seek other work. The new regulations es- 
tablish uniform dependency allowance rates from coast 
to coast for workers who qualify for an exploratory 
grant and need assistance to support their families while 
they are looking for work. The new rates are: $20 a 
week for one dependant, $30 for two dependants, $40 
for three dependants and $50 for four or more 
dependants. 


Another change affects workers who have already 
found a job on their own and need financial assistance 
to relocate their families. Such workers are now consid- 
ered for a relocation grant, provided that they apply be- 
fore they relocate their family and within three months 
after commencing work in the new area. Previously, 
workers had to apply for a relocation grant before they 
began working in the new locality. In addition, the new 
regulations permit relocation grant recipients to qualify 
for a home-owner’s allowance to sell or purchase a 
house anytime within 12 months after a grant has been 
authorized. Previously a worker could not qualify for a 
home-owner’s allowance if he sold or bought a house 
before he had actually relocated in the new area. 


@ An additional $50 million in federal funds has been 
allocated to the Local Initiatives Program, Manpower 
and Immigration Minister Otto Lang has announced. 
This amount, to be provided for proposals submitted by 
private and community groups, will Supplement the 
$100 million Local Initiatives Program, which included 
$50 million for municipal projects and $50 million for 
private initiatives. 


Private applications have been outnumbering munici- 
pal proposals at the rate of almost three to one. As of 
January 10, the Department had received a total of 
4,741 private applications, of which 898 had been ap- 
proved in an amount of more than $26 million. By com- 
parison 1,792 municipal applications resulted in 408 ap- 
provals for an amount of almost $12 million. 


@ Dan Cocklin, National President of the Union of 
National Defence Employees, died in January. Cocklin 
had served as President of the Public Service Alliance’s 
largest component since 1969. He worked for the De- 
partment of National Defence for more than 29 years 
and was a former president of the Ottawa-Hull area 
council of UNDE. 
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@ All jurisdictions in Canada have minimum wage le 
islation but some have recently increased or are about 

increase the minimums. Here are the general hour 
rates for experienced adult workers, applying to m¢ 
types of employment: federal, $1.75; Alberta, $1.5 
British Columbia, $1.50; Manitoba, $1.65: Ne 
Brunswick, $1.40 as of March 1, 1972 and $1.50 as 

January 1, 1973; Newfoundland, $1.25 (men) and $1, 
(women); Nova Scotia, $1.35, $1.25 (men) and $12 
$1.10 (women), according to zone and a province-wic 
rate applicable to both sexes of $1.55 from July 1, 197 
and $1.65 from July 1, 1973; Ontario, $1.65: Prince E, 
ward Island, $1.25 (men) and 95 cents (women); Qu 
bec, $1.50; Saskatchewan, $1.70 now and $1.75 fro 
July 1, 1972; Northwest Territories, $1.50; and Yukc 
Territory, $1.75. 


@ As of January 26, 1,477 agreements under the Car 
ada Manpower Training-on-the-Job Program had bee 
approved, providing 6,878 winter jobs at a federal cost « 
$9,265,129. Introduced in October as part of the Car 
ada Works Special Employment Plan, the program ha 
received an allotment of $20 million. Employers partic 
pating in the program hire and train previously une 
ployed workers—all of whom are hired through Canad 
Manpower Centres—for a minimum of three and 
maximum of 12 months. The employer is reimburse 
for 75 per cent of the trainee’s salary or an equivalen 
tax incentive. Projects approved under the program in 
clude training for both skilled and unskilled workers- 
ranging from boat-builders and steelworkers to bus 
pilots. 


@ Two provincial governments have made changes it 
their labour portfolios. Ontario has named Fernan 
Guindon as Minister of Labour, replacing Gordon Car 
ton. Guindon was formerly the Minister of Tourism anc 
Information in the Ontario Cabinet. In Québec, the 
manpower section of the Department of Labour anc 
Manpower has been taken from the department. The 
minister will be Jean Bienvenue, who is also Immigra 
tion Minister. Up to now, Bienvenue has been a min. 
ister without portfolio attached to the finance 
department. 


@ F. A. Armstrong of Winnipeg has retired from hi: 
position as General Vice-President and Administrator of 
Canadian Affairs for the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men. Replacing him will be Jean-P. Raymond. Ray- 


_mond was formerly general chairman of the union’s 


Joint Protective Board of the CN system. The Canadian 
office of the union will now be located in Montreal. 
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‘A major new reference work has just been published 


‘by the International Labour Office as part of its cam- 
paign to reduce the worldwide toll of accidents at work 


_and of occupational diseases. ILO estimates reveal the 
scale of the problem: Some 100,000 workers are killed 


in accidents every year, millions are injured, and hun- 


dreds of thousands are afflicted by occupational dis- 
eases. The first volume in English of the Encyclopedia of 
‘Occupational Safety and Health is now available and 
the second is being printed. A French version will be 
published in 1972-73, and a Spanish version is being 


prepared. Available from: International Labour Office, 


| CH-1211 Geneva 22, Switzerland. 753 pp. Price (two 


| 


| 
| 


| 
1 


| 








volumes complete): $45. 


Safety measures in abattoirs and airports, arsenical can- 
cer, precautions against agricultural machinery and al- 
lergy—these are some of the entries under the letter “A” 


among the hundreds of articles that make up the en- 


cyclopedia. Seven hundred specialist authors in more 
than 60 countries and 10 international bodies, including 


the World Health Organization, give authority to this 
-new work, which updates and broadens the coverage of 
_ the encyclopedia entitled Occupation and Health, which 
the ILO published in 1932. 


The new encyclopedia, like its forerunner, is a practical 


working tool and not an academic publication. It is de- 
signed not only for specialists but also for welfare and 
personnel departments in larger and medium-size en- 
-terprises, managers of small enterprises, trade unions 


and workers’ education institutes, labour, industry and 
agriculture ministries, labour inspection services, social 
security organizations and all those with a broad con- 
cern for the worker’s well-being. 


Each subject is studied from the following points of 
view: workers, industries, working operations and 
equipment, occupational hazards, and preventive meth- 
ods. The articles are in alphabetical order, and each in- 
cludes an international bibliography. The encyclopedia 
is illustrated by photographs, diagrams and line 
drawings. 
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@ Paid educational leave as a social right has been 
recommended by 28 specialists who recently discussed 
the subject at the International Labour Office in Geneva. 


Technological and social change, changes in economic 
conditions, and people’s requirements for cultural de- 
velopment have made permanent education and train- 
ing a real need in modern society, the group noted. For 
the worker and his employer, for the economy and for 
society at large, paid educational leave could form the 
response to this need. In the group’s opinion, each 
worker should have the chance for social and personal 
development, and to be free for this during normal 
working hours without suffering financial or other loss 
in his conditions of work. The experts considered paid 
educational leave to be truly a social right, although 
they recognized that its effective application must often 
be gradual. 


Minimum rights of paid educational leave should be es- 
tablished by law or collective agreement. Arrangements 
for paid educational leave should take into account the 
suitability of the program, the needs of the organiza- 
tion, and the needs of the workers. Arrangements 
should be the joint concern of the public authorities, 
workers’ and employers’ organizations and the institu- 
tions providing education or training. Adequate systems 
of counselling and information should be established. 
The cost of programs should be met by the public au- 
thorities and employers; workers’ organizations might 
be asked to contribute in the case of trade union 
education. 


@ The US. Pay Board believes that a ceiling of $1.90 
for exemption of hourly pay from wage controls is too 
low. Pay Board members, however, can’t agree on an- 
other figure. The Congress had ordered the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council to make exemptions for the working poor 
from economic controls. The labour member of the 
board suggested an exemption of $3.50 an hour, the 
public members suggested $2.20 an hour; business 
members of the Board were satisfied with the $1.90 an 
hour, but all three suggestions were rejected. 
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@ Otto Kersten has been named acting General Secre- 
tary of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Kersten, 43, has been head of the International 
Department of the German trade union federation 
(DGB) since 1965. He replaces Harm Buiter who re- 
signed from the position last September for health rea- 
sons. Kersten has served on a number of ICFTU com- 
mittees and as workers’ representative on the 
supervisory board of Hoesch Huttenwerk AG, one of 
Europe’s largest steel plants. He has served also as trade 
union secretary to the European Trade Union Secretar- 
iat and as executive general secretary of the Consumers’ 
Committee of the European Economic Community. 


Kersten will serve in the position until the next Con- 
gress of the ICFTU, which will be held in London from 
July 10-14. 





Otto Kersten 
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@ Hitachi Ltd. and several other Japanese companies 
have adopted layoff programs to deal with reduced levels 
of production following the 1971 monetary crisis. The 
present programs are based on collective agreements 
and most stipulate that laid-off employees will be guar- 
anteed between 80 and 100 percent of their wages dur- 
ing the layoff period. Although employers can dismiss 
workers, allowing them to receive unemployment insur- 
ance benefits of 60 per cent of their wages, many em- 
ployers want to retain the workers during the slowdown, 
in case of a subsequent labour shortage. Employers in 
electrical machinery, textile and chemical industries are 
using such layoff programs. 


Other companies see such a plan as a financial burden, 
They have proposed a plan to subsidize employers who 
guarantee 100 per cent of wages for the laid-off workers 
by reimbursing them from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund with an amount equivalent to 60 per cent of 
the workers’ wages. 


@ There were 398 registered trade unions in Britain at 
the end of 1970, says the report of the Chief Registrar, of 
Friendly Societies. This compares with 491 unions in 
1960. This was the final report of the Chief Registrar, as 
the 1971 Industrial Relations Act established the office 
of the Registrar of Trade Unions and Employers’ Asso- 
ciations. The membership of unions at the end of 1970 
was 9,277,000 (with 1,983,000 of them women), com- 
pared with 8,753,000 in 1969. The largest increases were 
in unions in the metal, engineering and vehicle indus- 
tries; in general labour organizations, and in local gOv- 
ernment service unions. At the end of 1970, there were 
72 associations of employers, compared with 75 in 1969 
and 93 in 1960. 


H@ More working days were lost through strikes in Brit- 
ain during 1971 than in any other year since the general 
strike of 1926. For the first 11 months of 1971, 
13,215,000 working days were lost, compared with 
10,980,000 days for all of 1970. In 1968, the figure was 
2,398,000. Most of the days lost, however, were during 
the first three months of the year when the battle 
against inflation was at its height and unions were still 
fighting new labour legislation. As well, strikes at the 
Post Office and the Ford Motor Company caused most 
of the days lost. 
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B Equality of opportunity, more leave in special cir- 
cumstances, expansion of part-time employment op- 
portunities, and facilitation of a return to work after do- 
mestic responsibilities are completed are the four main 
recommendations of a British civil service study entitled 
The Employment of Women in the Civil Service. 


| 


A committee, set up in 1970 to study the position of 
women in the civil service, found that the civil service 
provided one of the best careers open to women but 
suggested the four above changes. The committee found 
areas where posts were reserved exclusively for men or 
women but, after approaching the departments in- 
volved, the restriction of jobs to men in many important 
posts has been removed. Since 1962, pay has been the 
same for men and women in most grades, and the re- 
mainder will be brought into line by 1975. 










Although the committee found that, in promotions, 
most departments treated women fairly, there was some 
prejudice especially in areas where women had not tra- 
ditionally worked. They suggested that, wherever prac- 
'ticable, departments should arrange for promotion 
boards to consist of both men and women. 


The committee believes that the civil service should en- 
deavour to provide more part-time posts at all levels for 
women who have been trained and who have acquired 
valuable experience but who cannot work full-time be- 
cause of family responsibilities. A survey of part-time 
possibilities carried out by several departments indi- 
cated that there were many opportunities for such work. 


| The setting up of a nursery outside London for civil ser- 
-vants’ children was recommended. For women with 
children under school age, fees would be fixed in rela- 
tion to salary but with a maximum equivalent to the 
economic costs. For mothers with school children, de- 
partments were urged to consider sympathetically ap- 
plications for unpaid leave during school holidays. And 
where a woman has elderly or infirm dependants, every 
effort should be made to help her cope with her respon- 
sibilities while she continues to work. 


If present trends continue, the committee said, it is 
probable that many women in the future will return to 
work when their children are old enough to allow them 
to do so, and they will usually have about 20-30 years of 

working life ahead of them. Arrangements for a return 
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to the civil service, however, still reflect the attitude that 
such a step is exceptional. The committee believes not 
only that fundamental changes are needed in the civil 
service, but also that all employers must be prepared to 
plan a career pattern for women that includes a break 
in service. 


On receiving the report, Lord Jellicoe, Minister in 
charge of the civil service, promised detailed discussion 
of the report and said that there would also be consider- 
ation of how far the recommendations should apply to 
men with domestic responsibilities similar to those de- 
scribed for women. 


@ Recommendations for future action by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to combat occupational can- 
cer were made by a group of 11 experts from eight coun- 
tries who met at the International Labour Office in 
January. The experts reviewed also the evidence point- 
ing to cancer-producing action of various substances, in- 
cluding both those whose effect on man has been 
proved, and those for which only experimental proof 
has so far been obtained. From the point of view of pre- 
vention, two classes of substance could be defined, the 
experts noted. The first included those for which substi- 
tute products should be sought, and whose production 
and use should be subject to licensing by a competent 
authority; the second covered substances for which spe- 
cial preventive and protective measures were necessary. 


The experts felt that the ILO should take positive action 
to contribute to more widespread knowledge, partic- 
ularly in industry, of the problems related to the pre- 
vention of occupational cancer. Governments and in- 
dustries should be provided with detailed descriptions 
of methods of control and prevention. These should ap- 
ply to technical and industrial hygiene measures as well 
as to medical measures. The preparation by the ILO of 
a code of practice or manuals on the subject was also 
recommended. 
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The adoption of the 40-hour week, the three-shift plant, 
a U.S. study into industrial relations, the annual con- 
vention of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 
the cost of living—1922 style—female telephone oper- 
ators, child “slaves” in Persia, and the Catholic Workers 
of Canada, were some of the topics reported in The La- 
bour Gazette of April 1922. 


@ The Ford Motor Company announced the adoption 
of the 40-hour week as a permanent policy in all its 
plants. Under the plan, the factories were to be closed 
on Saturdays and Sundays and about 3,000 men added 
to the total workforce. The change affected approxi- 
mately 50,000 employees who continued to receive the 
minimum wage of $6 a day, but would work five 8-hour 
days a week. New employees, however, received the 
pre-war minimum wage of $5 a day. 


M In the same vein, investigators of the American En- 
gineering Council of the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Society recently completed a survey of the larger 
U.S. “24-hour industries” to learn whether the three- 
shift plan of operation was economical, efficient, and 
popular with the worker. The Society found that: 
“three-shift plants have maintained themselves in the 
same markets with two-shift plants. Even during the 
very serious depression of 1920-21 and the strong temp- 
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tation and tendency to link reduced wage rates with 
lengthened hours, very few plants have gone back from 
8-hour to 12-hour shifts. There have been instances in 
all types of continuous industries that have gone to 
three shifts with striking gains in efficiency, either in re- 
ductions of the number of men required per shift, or 
through increased output, or through heightened effi- 
ciency in other ways. Taking the continuous plants as a 
whole, the immediate effect of going to three shifts 
probably will be a substantial increase in labour effi- 
ciency, but not so great an increase—barring exceptional 
plants—as to permit the paying of as high weekly wages 
as men would receive for 12 hours work, without in- 
creasing costs. But it would be possible without increas- 
ing costs, to pay the men a weekly wage which, once 
they had become used to the 8-hour shift, they would 
much prefer to the alternative of a 12-hour day and 12- 
hour wage.” 


@ The New Jersey Chamber of Commerce established 
a Bureau of State Research that was turning out what 
was claimed to be the most competent work on industrial 
relations known in the United States at the time. The 
committee on industial relations, which had just issued 
a new report, was composed of representative business 
men. Their findings were unanimous and were adopted. 
by the Chamber. Labour difficulties, in the opinion of 
the writers of the report, mainly spring from three sepa- 
rate sources; the issue of wages and profits; the issue of 
the employer’s claim to complete power of control and 
labour’s democratic aspirations; and the issue of abuses, 
such as the arbitrary conduct of management on the 
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‘one side, and sabotage and ill treatment of non-union 
labour on the other. For dealing with these questions, 
the writers of the report outlined certain policies which 
‘they grouped under three heads: constructive arrange- 
‘ments within the shop aiming at harmony of interest 
and active co-operation; industry-wide constructive ar- 
rangements; and the policy of stamping out the unions 
and placing absolute control in the hands of the em- 
ployers. The New Jersey Chamber of Commerce was 
‘emphatically against this last method, and thought it 
should be avoided at all costs. “This militant tendency,” 
‘it stated, “seems to make a strong appeal to many em- 
ployers at this time of business depression. A movement 
is now on foot which, misusing the name of Open Shop 
and American Plan is smashing labour organizations 
throughout the country by locking the union out and 
forcibly deunionizing the workmen. Together with the 
abuses of unionism this movement is destroying the 
constructive substances of unionism and stifling the just 
democratic aspirations of the workmen. It is under- 
mining the confidence of labour in employers and ruin- 
ing the foundation for co-operation between them.” 


HE About 60 delegates, including two women, attended 
the annual convention of the New Brunswick Federation 
_of Labour held in Moncton. Two members of the execu- 
tive had been asked to act on a commission to consider 
legislation on the minimum wage and mothers’ allow- 
ances. A committee had visited the New Brunswick hy- 
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dro-electric works at Musquash and found that in their 
opinion wages were too low and board excessively high. 
As a result of their investigation, the manager promised 
to reduce: the board from $8 to $7 a week, but stated 
that if wages had to be increased, some of the men 
would have to be replaced by machinery, so the wage 
matter was not pressed. Among the proposals submitted 
to the convention were resolutions requesting that: the 
provincial government pass minimum wage laws for 
women and children, and a mothers’ pension or allow- 
ance law; the provincial government amend the New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission Act of 1920 to 
make it unlawful for either the Commission or any mu- 
nicipality being supplied by the Commission to sell 
power to any private person or corporation for distribu- 
tion for profit; the provincial government amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to provide that, in case 
of death, payments to widows and children be $30 
and $7.50 a month respectively, and adequate min- 
imum monthly payments be established, and to amend 
the act to provide a minimum weekly indemnity in case 
of accident of not less than $10; representation be made 
by the Minister of Labour to the management of the 
Canadian National Railways that, on all public work 
undertaken by the Canadian National Railway system. 
the hours prevailing and rate of wages of the locality at 
the time should be the standard; white girls be pre- 
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vented from being employed where there were employ- 
ees of the yellow race; and master plumbers desiring to 
do business in New Brunswick be compelled to take ex- 
aminations, and all journeymen plumbers be licensed 
and compelled to undergo examination under a provin- 
cial sanitary engineer. 


Other resolutions were adopted protesting against the 
exportation of Canadian goods through foreign’ ports, 
and urging that more protection be given labourers on 
staging and hoisting jobs, and that a section of the New 
Brunswick Health Act governing the storage of food- 
stuffs for sale be enforced. The convention condemned 
the system of governing the crown lands by commission, 
believing that the representatives of the people should 
control and appoint the employees of the people. The 
convention requested the incoming executive to endea- 
vollr to secure legislation respecting mothers’ allow- 
ances and a minimum wage for women, and to safe- 
guard the existing compensation law while endeav- 
ouring to secure improvements. It requested also that 
organized workers having interest in co-operative stores 
see that these handle union label products insofar as 
they could do so without financially embarrassing their 
organizations. 


@ The 1922 family paid only $10.54 for an assortment 
of 29 staple foods bought during the month of March. 
Food prices were down compared with $13.23 for 
March 1921 and $15.98 for March 1920. Most bread- 
winners of the day were making well over $100 a 
month, and when you consider that the total cost of 
food, fuel and rent averaged $20.96, there was more 
than enough left over for savings and the occasional 
luxury. 


@ Regulations governing the wages paid to female 
telephone operators were issued during March by the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board, and became effective 
on May 15, 1922. The regulations established various 
rates according to the status of the employees and the 
population of the communities served. In the more 
sparsely populated districts throughout the province, 
the minimum wage rates were based upon the number 
of subscribers connected with the exchange. Inexpe- 
rienced female employees over 18 years of age were 
considered experienced after one year, and girls under 
18 after two years experience. Toronto employees who 
were over 18 and experienced were to receive $12.50 a 
week; inexperienced girls over 18 received $10 a week 
for the first six months and $11 for the last. Girls under 
18 were paid in wage levels from $8 to $11. In rural 
areas inexperienced operators received $5 to $9 a week. 
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@ The International Labour Office received informa- 
tion that very young children were being employed in 
certain carpet factories in Persia, and women and chil- 
dren were compelled to work long hours for small 
wages and under extremely unsanitary conditions. The 
uncomfortable position they were obliged to assume in 
making carpets resulted in atrophy of the arms and legs 
and other disorders. The ILO sent a protest to the Per- 
sian Minister for Foreign Affairs through the first Per- 
sian delegate to the second Assembly of the League of 
Nations. After the protest was received, the Persian 
Minister in Switzerland forwarded to the ILO a copy of 
a telegram from the Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
stating that local authorities had been requested to en- 
force the following rules: work must be voluntary; 
eight-hour day; no employment of children under 10; 
workers to leave factory at midday for rest; healthy 
work sites and pure air; and comfortable work seats for 
working in a normal position. The telegram stated also 
that the authorities were requested to regulate the 
wages and welfare of workers. 


It was later reported that a committee had been insti- 
tuted at Kirman, urging employers to conform with 
government proposals to improve the lot of the carpet- 
making workers. The regulations were based on the fol- 
lowing principles: complete liberty and rights on both 
sides in regard to the conclusion of labour agreements; 
registration of labour agreements; introduction of the 
compulsory 8-hour day; provisional increase of 5 per 
cent in wages; weekly rest; and holidays on festivals. 
Employers guilty of violating these regulations were to 
be held responsible and subject to legal action. 


@ A delegation from the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada called on the Minister of Labour 
and other members of the federal Government to request 
action on resolutions passed at their convention in Hull, 
Québec. The resolutions proposed: recognition by the 
Government of the right of the Confederation to be rep- 
resented upon committees, commissions and conferences 
that the Government appoints, patronizes or convenes; 
printing in the two official languages the paper money 
and stamps issued by the Government; prohibition of all 
foreign immigration during a period of three years, ex- 
cept farm immigrants; to restore in the federal law con- 
cerning Sunday observance the following holidays to be 
compulsory and observed like Sundays by the Catholics 
of the country: New Year’s Day, Epiphany, Ascension 
Day, All Saints’ Day, Immaculate Conception Day, and 
Christmas; and the adoption of measures to put a stop to 
the unemployment crisis. The Minister promised to give 
the requests careful consideration. 
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The electric age: will the worker be left behind? 


If collective bargaining is dying, and many people close 
to it think it is, says Dr. John Crispo, University of To- 
ronto professor and industrial relations specialist, all 
that is left of free enterprise dies too. “Tt will be the 
death of our kind of society as we know it,” Crispo told 
some 500 delegates attending the Annual Conference of 
the Ottawa chapter of the Public Personnel Association 
recently. 


“Assuming our present socio-economic-political system 
survives, unions have two realistic options—straight 
business unionism, pork chop unionism, the Samuel 
Gompers type of unionism personified, which means 








more, more, more and reward your friends and punish 
your enemies, and secondly, a combined business and 
reform unionism, primarily through political action,” he 
said. “The more extreme and unrealistic options include 
combined reform and business unionism with emphasis 
on reform and with some pork-chopism to hold mem- 
bers’ loyalty, and the radical or revolutionary type of 
unionism that preaches ‘Down with the System’, with 
unionism no more than a means to that end. Except 
perhaps in Québec, I predict varying combinations of 
the first two alternatives in the foreseeable future 


The philosophy of more, more, more, is not going out of 
style, Crispo believes. “Trade union leaders are mer- 
chants of discontent these days. They want more holi- 
days, a shorter workweek. The four- day week will mean 
a ten-hour workday but union leaders are not in touch 
with their members. They’re stuffy. They say you can’t 
work more than an eight-hour day.” 


Public Service unions should have the right to strike, 
Crispo believes. “There should be more public service 
strikes. It would be interesting to see just how many use- 
less bodies there are around. Some government depart- 
ments, I bet, could shut down for five years before any- 
body noticed the difference.” He accused the federal 
Government of using the collective bargaining process 
as a scapegoat for its own mistakes. Campaigns de- 
signed to put the emphasis on industrial peace and non- 
inflationary wage settlements only lead the public away 
from its primary interest in the function of collective 
bargaining, he said. 


The real challenge to collective bargaining is likely to 
come from outside the system. “People outside the sys- 
tem are getting pretty upset about the way collective 

bargaining is working,” he said. “But in our obsession 
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with the procedural and substantive public interest in 
collective bargaining, we may lose sight of the primary 
public interest in collective bargaining—that is the pub- 
lic interest in the preservation of the system itself.” 


Collective bargaining will survive, he said, only if the 
real needs and concerns of its beneficiaries are met. 
Trade unions, in his opinion, have not fully determined 
what these needs and concerns are. They should con- 
centrate more on humanizing the work environment, 
asset formation and industrial democracy, rather than 
on wage and welfare benefits. 


“Rising educational levels make humanizing the work 
environment necessary. Much of the work is dull, mo- 
notonous, routine and stultifying, and managements 
have made a point of keeping work dull, monotonous, 
routine and stultifying,” he said. “This gives rise to dis- 
satisfaction and alienation, evidenced in worker ab- 
senteeism, depression and high employee turnover.” 
Part of the answer might lie in job enlargement, enrich- 
ment and rotations, but it was more likely that worker 
participation in the management function would solve 
most if not all of these problems. 


Asset formation, currently in vogue in some European 
industries, gives workers a “broader piece of the capital- 
ist action.” It tends to stabilize the system, and if part of 
the wage increase is given in the form of shares, it is less 
inflationary because the worker can’t spend it. 


Jacqueline Boileau 


Despite fears harboured by many male managers, says 
Jacqueline Boileau, who designs management develop- 
ment and training activities for Bell Canada in Mon- 
treal, increasing numbers of women will be hired for su- 
pervisory and executive positions in the 70s. 


Mrs. Boileau set fire also to a number of old chestnuts 
about women managers. They are no more emotional 
than men, she said. The woman who bursts into tears, 
and these are in the minority, are no different from the 
man who lets out a stream of profanity or pounds the 
table. As for women not thinking like men, she says this 
implies that men have a monopoly on rationality, lack 
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of emotion and “hard-edged concreteness.” In other 
words, women are emotional, frivolous and irrational. 
“This train of thinking simply does not hold up,” she 
declared. 


“When inner security is shaken, whether in a man or 
woman, he or she reacts emotionally. When a man dis- 
plays this characteristic it’s generally overlooked. In the 
case of a woman, she’s considered unstable, perhaps 
only because her behaviour is more closely observed.” 


Another myth is that women are not looking for ca- 
reers; they'll work until they get married or until they 
have a child. Mrs. Boileau pointed out that full-time en- 
rollment of women at Canadian Universities has 
climbed from about 28 per cent of the total in 1951-52 
to 36 per cent in 1967-68 with a projected increase to 
41.7 per cent by 1980. In terms of actual attendance, 
this means that there are now at least 120,000 women 
enrolled as full-time university students and the total 
could exceed 300,000 by the end of the decade. Can- 
ada’s birth rate has been falling steadily for over two 
decades, from the record high of 28.9 per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1947 to an all-time low of 17.4 in 1968, consid- 
erably below the deepest depression slump. “The notion 
that women’s primary function is the propagation of the 
species has been shattered, permanently it seems, by the 
realization that mankind is in danger of outgrowing or 
defiling available resources to the point where there will 
be no room to stand, no air to breathe and no water to 
drink,” Mrs. Boileau said. “Childlessness, once consid- 
ered an affliction or a sin, has blossomed overnight into 
an honourable estate.” 





Even those who do get married will now often wait sev- 
eral years before having their first child. The company 
can expect the woman who has been successful and ful- 
filled in her job to want to return to work as soon as pos- 
sible after childbearing and early child-rearing years are 
over. 


Mrs. Boileau says that a woman, like her male counter- 
part, must be trained by a superior who is interested in 
her development and shows confidence in her ability. 
“She won’t become a good manager without training 
any more than a man will. And like a man, a woman 
develops managerial skills when she is moved into pro- 
gressively responsible positions where she can use her 
capabilities, where her mind is stretched to the fullest, 
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and where she is held accountable for the results. The 
most important part of her development, however, is 
the executive under whom a woman works, for he must 
believe that the genes neither limit intelligence, nor in- 
fluence personality.” 


Women are not trying to switch roles with men, she 
stated. They are not trying to become masculine or to 
emasculate men. They are not going after every position 
filled by men just to make a point: neither do they want 
to be identified with radical movements and feminist 
groups. “What women have come to realize is that they 
have the ability to make a contribution in whatever field 
they choose; like men, they have the potential to suc- 
ceed in managerial and executive positions as well as 
being able to choose a life style of their own. The rele- 
gation of specific female roles has become a thing of the 
past.” 


Vance Packard 


Probably one of the most startling changes in the last 25 
years is the explosion of women invading what were 
once primarily male fields of work. “Changes in the 
economy, rather than women’s lib did more to emanci- 
pate women,” believes Vance Packard, U.S. author and 
social commentator. “Men say that either women make 
too much or too little of their jobs. But the character- 
istics that make up the typical female manager are that 
she is mentally assertive, incisive, probing, demanding 
of specific answers, has fantastic sources of energy, and 
comes from a background where the mother was fairly 
passive and she idolized her father. Of 100 female exec- 
utives, either they were an only child or the first-born in 
a family in which there were no brothers. She had a 
close relationship with her father who had been a man- 
ager, too.” 


Business trends are changing, Packard says. Young 
people are gravitating more toward careers in govern- 
ment because they feel they have a better chance of 
dealing with real problems. Business tends to romanti- 
cize the management role; it stresses loyalty to the 
home company. Corporate managers have to look a cer- 
tain way. “If you’re not tall and lean, you’d better be 
damned energetic,” Packard said. Managers are mer- 
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chandised like any other product. They look a certain 
way, think a certain way, talk a certain way. The three 
characteristics personnel looks for in the prospective 
manager are self-expression, co-operativeness and de- 
pendability, “with a certain amount of anxiety thrown 
in.” Some personnel managers say they know “a good 
package” the moment he enters the door. 


Many of today’s youth rebel against this stereotyped 
company image and it is causing industry some con- 
cern. “Technology thinks you can process the human 
personality, doesn’t take into account natural rebel- 
liousness, individualism and the need to be in charge of 
one’s own destiny,” says Packard. “This results in feel- 
ings of loneliness and alienation, a much colder emo- 
tional climate. At the time when we are supposed to 
have the greatest control over our environment we are 
losing belief in ourselves.” 


This alienation is causing more people to turn to astrol- 
ogy and the occult arts because astrology is bringing the 
world back to the centre of the human being. “Indivi- 
dualism is fine if it’s not taken to extremes and is not ir- 
responsible,” Packard asserted. “Youth is searching for 
new experiences and has adopted hedonism as a way of 
life. And these are the people who are going to be the 
leaders of our complex society, whether we like it or 
not.” 


Educated young people are forcing corporations to 
change their priorities and images. “Most of these 
young people are over-educated for the jobs,” he said. 
“It seems ludicrous, but corporations can hire graduate 
students to help in research projects and pay them only 
$4 an hour. I pay my plumber $15 an hour.” 


Packard said that blue-collar workers are deeply frus- 
trated if they feel more capable than the demands of the 
job. To meet the ever-increasing demands for higher 
productivity, people now work around the clock. “I 
have actually known places where machinists are dis- 
gruntled because it would take 21 years before they get 
to work on a day shift.” 


A good manager needs an enlightened education such 
as in the liberal arts, and he must have an insight into 
what motivates people. He must also, according to 
Packard, be an effective change agent. He keeps the 
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long-range interests of everyone in mind, has a sense of. 
dignity, has a sense of creative contribution and a feel- 
ing that what he is doing is worthwhile. He is not afraid 
to delegate more and more responsibility. 


Here, according to Packard, are the criteria for a suc- 
cessful manager: has energy to burn; the ability to 
maintain a high level of thrust; is deft in handling 
people, with the capacity to create a climate of chal- 
lenge; criticizes without hurting; perceives the psycho- 
logical needs of people; brings order out of chaos; is not 
embarrassed to admit ignorance of a problem; effective 
in communicating ideas through use of words: responds 
to provocation effectively and objectively, keeping per- 
sonal feelings out of it; thrives on tension and galva- 
nized by it; loves to make things happen and has ability 
to enjoy organizing large projects; has the capacity to 
generate confidence, and the ability to get other people 
to want to do something that should be done; keeps su- 
periors on their toes, wary that he may Surpass them; a 
clear concept of where he’s going and always working 
toward a concrete goal; but above all, if the worst hap- 
pens, he is the sort of person others know they can de- 
pend on no matter how the cards are dealt. 


Marshall McLuhan 


No one has any proof of insanity until he has been re- 
leased from a mental institution, says Marshall 
McLuhan, internationally known writer and lecturer, 
and in this “electric age” that we live in, the psychopath 
may well be the only person truly at home. The electric 
age, he said, is personified by the little boy who said: 
“Uncle Fred is here,” as he hung up the phone after 
talking to him. And in this electric age where everything 
is speeded up and the new hidden ground of all envi- 
ronment is electric information, patterns of training for 
children have no meaning. “Children become grey at 
three,” he said. “The institution of childhood is oblit- 
erated.” Speedup pushes all work and living toward spe- 
cialism. “The specialist, whether a workman or a 
scholar, looks for a place to fit into. He is a figure 
against the ground of the market,” McLuhan declared. 
“Unemployment has itself become a social ground for 
the figure of the workman.” Both of these situations, he 
said—namely the stark human figure minus the social 
ground, whether it is Nora’s Doll’s House or Babbitt’s 
America, or whether it is the specialist skill starkly out- 
lined against the ground of unemployment—are 19th 
century images. 


“What has happened today is that the new hidden 
ground of all human enterprises is a world environment 
of electric information. Against this ground of the old 
hardware, whether of school or factory, whether of bu- 
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reaucracy or entertainment, all these stand out as in- 
congruous. The biggest contemporary disease, as the 
headline put it, is ‘being unwanted.’ Everybody now 
grows up in accordance with patterns of training that 
offer no means of relation or interface with the new in- 
formation environment. Electric information has now 
become as indispensable to people as water to the fish, 
but people cannot yet accommodate to this 
environment.” 


People living in this new sea of electric information, he 
said, still seek to find the action in the old element of 
‘specialist job education and job training. “In the world 
of management and decision-making, the successful ex- 
ecutive is an automatic dropout, for as he mounts the 
adder of promotion, he quickly loses touch with the 
ground of information as his work becomes more and 
more specialized, and dependent on the advice of other 
specialists.” 





He is a figure without a ground, McLuhan declared. “It 
is this situation to which Ivan Illich addresses himself in 
Deschooling Society. He is vividly aware of the irrel- 
evance of current curricula drills and certification. He 
knows that these cannot any longer help us to relate to 
the world, and he frankly appeals to the forms of pre- 
literate, and even pre-natal experience as models for the 
training now needed.” 


The electric environment, McLuhan contends, has re- 
stored us to a Paleolithic state of the hunter. The hunter 
is the man who must use all his faculties to read the to- 
tal environment. “In the electric age, by far the biggest 
human occupation has become man-hunting. It is the 
age of ‘007,’ of espionage and counter-espionage, of 
credit ratings, of the F.B.I. and the C.I.A. In a word, it’s 
the age of the Cyclops. All that Ivan Illich postulates as 
an ideal state for education has already occurred. The 
man-hunter and the job-hunter have succeeded the 
worker, and warfare and welfare have merged as com- 
pletely as in any Paleolithic or Stone Age society.” 


As we move into the age of etherrealization discerned 
by Toynbee and stressed by Buckminister Fuller, he 
said, we do more and more with less and less. “Man 
himself becomes disincarnate data, a sort of disembo- 
died spirit coexisting and functioning in diverse loca- 
tions by telephone or by TV. We can traverse eons of 
human development in minutes, and live in an inclusive 
present that assumes all pasts and futures. The anthro- 
pologist, E. S. Carpenter, has described his media ex- 
periments in New Guinea, in which, by the use of pho- 
tographs and movies made on the spot, he carried 
people through countless centuries of evolutionary cul- 
tural development.” 
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We have access to every kind of information quite inde- 
pendent of our educational programs, he said. “The 
new electric access to information has suddenly cast the 
audience in the role, not of spectator or consumer, but 
of explorer and investigator,” he declared. “The imme- 
diate need of the future of education is not knowledge, 
but ignorance. The immediate need and opportunity is 
... to bring to the microphone and to the studio, people 
from every field of knowledge and endeavour, to ex- 
plain to the public, not their knowledge but their igno- 
rance, not their expertise but their hang-ups, not their 
breakthroughs but their breakdowns.” 


The school and the university of the future must be a 
means of total community participation, not in the con- 
sumption of available knowledge, but in the production 
of completely unavailable insights. “The overwhelming 
obstacle to such community participation in problem 
solving and top-level research is the unwillingness of ex- 
perts to admit and to describe in detail their difficulties 
and their ignorance. There is no kind of problem that 
baffles one or a dozen experts that cannot be solved at 
once by a million minds that are given a chance to si- 
multaneously tackle the problem. The satisfactions of 
individual prestige that they have gained, with the en- 
joyment of expertise must now yield to the much 
greater chores and satisfactions of dialogue and 
discovery.” 
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The Real Poverty Report by Ian Adams, William Cam- 
eron, Brian Hill, and Peter Penz, published by M. G. 
Hurtig Limited, Edmonton, 255 pages, $8.95 hard cover, 
$2.95 paper. 


The four young men who prepared this report—lIan 
Adams, William Cameron, Brian Hill, Peter Penz—were 
members of the research staff on the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty, hired to help produce a report 
on poverty, its causes and possible solutions. They re- 
signed in April 1971 before the official Senate Com- 
mittee report was published (LG, Feb., p. 60) because 
they could not believe the real story of poverty would 
be told. 


The poor live constantly on the edge of disaster. Any ill- 
ness, injury, breakdown or layoff, expected or unex- 
pected, will shove a family in poverty over the edge; for 
part of being poor is to have no security, and no margin 
for error. At the same time, the poor are subject to the 
constant thievery, major or minor, that is inevitable in a 
society controlled by corporations, misleading advertis- 
ing, ravenous finance practices, exploitative prices, and 
shoddy manufacture. The affluent have the resources to 
protect themselves against this kind of swindling, and so 
tend to see the dark side of consumerism as a kind of 
game between the customer and the producer. But for 
the poor, the sudden breakdown of a new major appli- 
ance, or the discovery that a used car will cost a fortune 
in repairs, may be a catastrophe. And, in fact, the poor 
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are more likely to buy a defective used car or an unre- 
liable appliance than the rich. They cannot afford to in- 
vest in quality, and in the end they pay even for that. 


The exploitation of the poor is not limited to areas inj 
which a little counselling from a home economist could! 
prevent it; the poor are badly oppressed, for example, 
in the housing market, an area in which smart shopping: 
won't compensate for lack of money. According to ai 
survey of a number of families on welfare by the Cana-. 
dian Welfare Council, the poor on public assistance: 
spend an average of 47 per cent of their budgets on) 
housing (almost twice the 25 per cent considered rea-- 
sonable)—and the allowances given in welfare budgets: 
for housing don’t come close to covering the need. Fam-- 
ilies on welfare in Canada are more than twice as likely: 
as non-welfare families to be obliged to share their ac- 
commodation with others, and the houses available to 
welfare recipients are substandard in terms of piped wa- 
ter, baths, flush toilets and other things most Canadians 
consider necessities ... The problem is probably not 
that there are not enough decent houses to go around; 
the problem is that the poor do not have enough money 
either to rent or to buy them. 


There has been some expert suggestion that the poor 
pay more than the affluent for a lot of things. Canadian 
data on this question are not available, but an Ameri- 
can study suggests that, when the poor do not actually 
pay more than the affluent for products themselves, 
they do pay much more stiffly for the credit they need to: 
buy them. 
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If poverty is tied to a lack of money, then poverty im- 
lies a lack of savings. Saving is something you do with 
money you don’t need at the moment, and the poor 
don’t have all the money they need at any moment, 
much less money they can afford to sit on. In a society 
that does not provide for its old people, a man at the 
end of a career without savings is headed for a hard old 
age. And a young man with a wife and a family, who 
has not yet reached the years in which he is earning 
most and has not yet saved enough to buy a house or 
appliances, will scrape through hard years before he is 
comfortable. The last factor, in particular, is important, 
for it leads to the deprivation of children, resulting in 
inadequate education and poor health. And consider- 
able sociological and psychological literature indicates 
that a childhood in poverty may produce a kind of “‘pov- 
erty syndrome,” an acceptance of defeat and worth- 
lessness that can lock a child, and eventually his chil- 
dren, into poverty forever. 


If poverty is inherited, so is wealth; and the more 
wealth, the more rapid its growth. And, of course, the 
wealthy have an opportunity to save in the first place, 
which the poor do not. Once an affluent professional, 
say, reaches a certain level of savings, his bankroll be- 
comes in effect another source of income—another job, 
one that will support him splendidly in his retirement, 
demands no effort, and will never vanish. It will remain, 
in fact, even after his death, especially if he has done 
very well; in 1966, more than 65 estates of over one mil- 
lion dollars were passed on, to the tune of $250 million. 


Probably the best way to look at the enormous differ- 
ence in life styles between the poor and the rich in this 
country is to look at it from the bottom—to compare 
what the poor receive with what the rich receive. To do 
this properly we should have detailed and comprehen- 
sive information about just who owns and controls 
wealth and assets. But in this country it seems that 
hardly anyone is interested in collecting detailed infor- 
mation on wealth, although welfare payments to the 
destitute are kept constantly and highly visible. 


Consequently, the best proof we have of the estimate of 
the gap between the poor and the rich is based on an 
examination of the distribution of national personal in- 
come. The average family in the poorest fifth of our 
society receives only 30 per cent of the average income. 
If this is broken down a little more, by taking the poo- 
rest of the poor, we find that the poorest one tenth re- 
ceive only 20 per cent of the average income. At the 
same time, the most affluent fifth of families in our 
country receive twice the average income; and the top 5 
per cent receive an incredible 300 per cent of the na- 
tional average income. 
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Analyses of the effect of wealth and economic power on 
actual political power are difficult to come by; there is 
no particular reason for the wealthy to describe the 
techniques of their influence for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. But certainly, a tiny Canadian elite does control a 
great deal of the Canadian economy, and that is, in fact, 
almost synonymous with the control of political power 
in Canada. John Porter, author of The Vertical Mosaic 
discovered that “... 907 individuals residing in Canada 
shared among them 1,304 (81 per cent) of the director- 
ships in the dominant corporations as well as 118 (58 per 
cent) of the directorships in the nine chartered banks 
and 78 (58 per cent) of those in the life insurance 
companies.” 


This provides us with an immediate image of how lop- 
sided our society is when viewed through the single di- 
mension of the distribution of national personal income. 
The figures reveal an enormous gap between the poor 
and the rich just in terms of income received—a gap that 
could only become much greater if the missing data on 
wealth were included. 


Even in terms of income distribution alone, there is ev- 
idence to show that the gap of inequality is probably 
even greater than it appears, simply because the af- 
fluent have better ways of hiding their income. The dis- 
parity shows up this way: Statistics Canada has cross- 
checked the data received from the Consumer Finance 
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Survey with those of the National Accounts and has 
come to the conclusion—after making allowances for a 
few conceptual differences in both surveys—that certain 
sources of income are seriously under-reported. 


Wages and salaries tend to be almost 100 per cent truth- 
fully reported; 86 per cent of government transfer pay- 
ments are reported; but investment income, which 1s 
concentrated among the rich, is another story. Statistics 
Canada reports that the wealthy “under-report” their 
investment income by as much as 50 per cent. 


Unemployment and inflation 


When we examine what the federal Government has 
done to adjust the inequalities in our society, we see 
that any official intentions have turned out in the end to 
be no more than the usual liberal rhetoric. There was, 
for example, a Declaration of War on Poverty in the 
throne speech of April 1965, and this led to the estab- 
lishment of a Special Planning Secretariat to co-ordi- 
nate federal Government efforts related to poverty. And 
eight months later, a national conference on poverty 
was held. But nothing came out of the conference—and 
that was the extent of the government’s war. Two years 
later, when the federal Government embarked on an 
austerity program and cut back government services, 
one of its first economies was to wipe out the Special 
Planning Secretariat. 


Full employment was promised in the Liberal Govern- 
ment white paper on employment and income of 1946. 
But successive governments have never lived up to that 
promise, although politicians consistently talk about it 
before elections, and it once again became official pol- 
icy in the 1965 legislation that created the Economic 
Council of Canada. Some international comparisons 
make it even more obvious just how badly Canadian 
postwar governments have done in this area. In 1961, 
for example, when Canada was experiencing its highest 
unemployment rates since the depression of the 730s, 
other countries—France, West Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan and Sweden—had unemployment rates substan- 
tially below 2 per cent. All of these nations, like Can- 
ada, are heavy trading nations; furthermore, in this 
country during the years 1957 to 1968 the average rate 
of unemployment was 5.3 per cent. 


These high rates of unemployment were not just the 
manifestations of unique phenomena like the Canadian 
winter; they were the result of policies chosen by Cana- 
dian governments to fight inflation. And inflation, we 
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have seen from the decisions made during 1969 and 
1970, has always been regarded as the greater evil. For 
government policy makers have in effect decided that | 
the structure of the economy offers two black and white. 
alternatives: a high rate of employment (inflation) and. 
a relatively low rate of inflation (unemployment). 







Because government policy makers have not adopted } 
substantial programs to deal with structural changes in } 
the economy, and have not planned their policies ex- 
cept as reactions to events, they have been forced to ap- 
proach the economy on the terms dictated by that | 
trade-off: to fight inflation with unemployment. Given | 
the very high rate of unemployment, they haven’t even 
done much of a job controlling inflation, when you 
compare Canada’s rates of inflation and unemployment J 
with other countries. West Germany and the United 
States have lower inflation rates, while France, Great | 
Britain and Austria have similar inflation rates com- 
bined with drastically lower unemployment rates over 
the period between 1959 and 1968. For 1969 the Cana- 
dian Consumer Price Index rate of increase was 4.5 per 
cent, and in 1970, 3.3 per cent. 


This unhealthy preoccupation with inflation has not. 
only created staggering unemployment but has also | 
considerably weakened economic growth. A recent | 
study of these three factors and their inter-relationship | 
suggests that the maintenance of a low inflation rate | 
constricts growth, while the goals of full employment | 
and of rapid economic growth are complementary. This | 
conclusion is supported by a recent American study | 
conducted by the former chairman of the Council of | 
Economic Advisers in a report for the Commission on 
Money and Credit. The fight against inflation is, of | 
course, complicated by our entanglement with the USS. 
economy, given our fixed exchange rate. 


The unemployment rate for Canada in 1970 was 5.9 per 
cent. In February of 1971 there were 677,000 workers 
officially seeking jobs. Some 100,000 other workers were 
in manpower training courses, and another 100,000 had | 
dropped out of the official picture of “those seeking em- | 
ployment,” simply because they realized that there were | 
no jobs to be had. With almost a million workers unem- 
ployed, the earnings foregone on all goods and services 
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in Canada amounted to a total of about $2 billion. And 
more important, this loss was concentrated in the low-in- 
come classes. The heaviest weight of the burden of re- 
cession is carried by the poor. 


And within those low-income groups, unemployment 
weighs heavily on the young. If one were to look at 
workers as representing certain values of “human cap- 
ital”—education, training, apprenticeship and experi- 
ence—the young, who have the least capital invested in 
them, are the first to be shaken out of their jobs as 
unemployment rises. In February 1971, some 20.3 per 
cent of male members of the labour force aged 14 to 19 
were unemployed. And, as everybody knows, unem- 
ployment is not distributed evenly across the country; if 
regional differences are taken into account, one out of 
every four young men between 14 and 19 in the Atlan- 
tic provinces was unemployed in February 1971. 


There are many other costs of unemployment, some 
measurable, others not. For example, in 1970 the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission paid out more 
than $600,000,000 in benefits. Obviously this money 
could have been used more productively for job devel- 
opment and worker training than as a meagre subsist- 
ence benefit. 


The costs of inflation are even more difficult to assess. 
First, it is important to point out that rising prices can- 
not be taken in isolation; incomes have risen faster than 

rices. Between 1949 and 1969, family incomes grew an 
average of 8.4 per cent per year. The Consumer Price In- 
dex grew by only 2.8 a cent a year. Obviously, then, there 
has been a growth in real income, so inflation has not 
been that serious. The consequences of inflation are al- 
leged to be: the impact on the poor and those with fixed 
incomes; the negative effect on our international com- 
petitive position; and the weakening of overall effi- 
ciency in economic growth. A common fear related to 
the third point is that, when runaway inflation takes 
place, then total economic collapse 1s around the corner. 
Aware that their money is losing value, people will 
hurry to spend it on goods and services, constantly 
pushing up the prices of those goods and services in 
demand. 


But according to one of the world’s leading authorities 
in the area, this cycle rarely becomes so serious that it 
leads to disaster. According to H. J. Brown in The Great 
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Inflation “... the general flight from cash is hard to 
start; and there is evidence that it has never started un- 
til prices have doubled in six months or less.” 


Inflation is thought to harm the national balance of 
payments by raising the cost of our export products un- 
til they can no longer compete with those of other coun- 
tries. It is also supposed to make imports more competi- 
tive in the domestic market. This fear is valid only when 
there is a fixed exchange rate, which the Government 
insisted on until 1970, when the rate was temporarily 
floated specifically to fight inflation. 


The final chestnut about inflation is that it hurts those 
on fixed incomes. The Canadian evidence (Blauer, 
Fixed Income and Asset Groups) shows that: ‘““While it 
was certainly true that the elderly, the poor and the 
recipients of transfer income and retirement pension all 
found their relative income positions deteriorating dur- 
ing periods of rising prices, it was also true that this oc- 
curred as well during the periods of price stability. The 
problem is clearly not that of inflation but of society’s 
grossly inadequate treatment of the elderly and the 
poor.” Whatever harm inflation does to the poor on 
fixed incomes—pensioners, for example—is clearly the 
government’s responsibility for not attaching sensible 
escalators to pensions. The alternative is to create a pol- 
icy of full employment, then to tolerate a moderate 
level of inflation with adequate protection against its 
consequences. A full-employment market is of immense 
benefit to the poor. 


Our conclusion is that, contrary to federal government 
assumptions, and the problem of pensioners aside, the 
evidence is overwhelming that the poor are not hurt as 
badly by inflation as they are by anti-inflation policies 
that create unemployment. An American group (Hollis- 
ter and Palmer, Impact of Inflation on the Poor) work- 
ing on the same problem concluded that “... a drop of 
one per cent in the unemployment rate would remove a 
million to a million and a half people from poverty that 
would not have been removed otherwise.” Obviously 
parallel results could be expected in Canada, for the 
relationship between poverty and unemployment is no 
different here than it is in the United States. 


Unions and poverty 


Canadian unions certainly talk a good game. At the 
1970 convention of the Canadian Labour Congress, for 
example, it was declared that poverty was a bad thing, 
that equality was a good thing, and that unions should 
probably be doing something about both: “The Cana- 
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dian Labour Congress in convention declares that the 
elimination of poverty must be a major goal for Can- 
ada. The continued development of natural resources, 
the growth of industry and the increase in productivity 
must be directed not only at providing greater corporate 
wealth or improving the income of those who are al- 
ready well off, but must contribute effectively to raising 
the living standards of those who are segregated, by 
their lack of means, from the mainstream of Canadian 
life. A major redistribution of the national income is es- 
sential, with a larger proportion going to those who are 
classified as being poor... The trade unions have a role 
to play. They can and must bring the advantage of 
trade union organizations and collective bargaining to 
the large mass of wage and salary earners who are the 
victims of low wages and inferior conditions of 
employment.” 


This, of course, was what trade unions were all about in 
the first place. For unions grew out of the discovery by 
workers that concentrated ownership gave industrial 
bosses great power, and that the only way to match that 
power was to organize. As John Eleen, Research Direc- 
tor of the Ontario Federation of Labour, has pointed 
out: “... trade unions were the first armies in the war 
against poverty. They came into being fighting eco-. 
nomic and social injustices.” And if anyone suggests 
that, somewhere along the way, the army fighting the 
war against poverty eased up a little, the trade union 
movement is reproachful: “... it is difficult for trade. 
unionists to understand the often-levelled accusation 
that organized labour is concerned only with the wel- 
fare of union members. For from its very beginnings, 
the trade union movement has been a consistent and ar- 
ticulate spokesman for the weak, the exploited and the 
helpless—for the unorganized as well as organized 
workers.” 


The declarations of the trade union movement are cer- 
tainly honourable; but in the long run, the unions may 
not have done very much for the poor, or to narrow the 
gap between the poor and the affluent. Most people as- 
sume that unions are involved in a fight to get more of 
every industry dollar for the workers, and therefore are 
cutting down on that share of the national product that 
goes to profit. In fact, nobody has really proved that 
unions do anything of the kind. Sylvia Ostry, a Director 
of the Economic Council of Canada, points out that the 
data necessary to make a historical analysis of the ques- 
tion are not available in Canada, and then notes that: 
“... a large body of American research supports the 
view that unions have had a negligible influence in this 
area, although this opinion is certainly not unanimous.” 
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The relationship between the share of the national 
product allotted to labour, and the share allotted to 
profit, may be determined by many things: tech- 
nological change, for example, or changes in the supply 
of or demand for labour, or capital, or both. Stephen 
Peitchinis, a University of Calgary economist, notes that 
American and British researchers do not agree on the 
effectiveness of unions in this area, but adds that he can 
find no proof that unions have any consistent influence 
at all: “... trade unions may have influenced labour’s 
share of the national income from time to time; but 
there is no evidence that their political activity (that is, 
their organizing and bargaining activity) has had any 
influence on the share in the long run. Whatever gains 
unions may have made “from time to time” at the ex- 
pense of other factors of production, by taking advan- 
tage of the periodic emergences of hard-market envi- 
ronments, were wiped out when periods of soft-market 
environment returned. It would appear, therefore, that 
as long as management has control over factor combi- 
nations and product mixes used in processes of produc- 
tion, and as long as, from time to time, the product mar- 
ket permits them to increase prices, occasional income 
redistributions caused by both economic and non-eco- 
nomic forces will be corrected at the first opportune mo- 
ment. What we get in the long run, in effect, is a photo- 
graphic enlargement of the income pie rather than its 
redistribution ...” In fact, trade unions may have con- 
tributed greatly to inequality in the overall wage struc- 
ture in Canada, by gaining more for union members than 
the unorganized workers could manage to wring from 
their employers. 





Unions exist, more than anything else, to get money for 
their members, so unions tend to set up shop where they 
have a reasonable chance of being successful. In capital- 
intensive, non-competitive industries, wage increases 
are easier to come by; for industries with a high degree 
of control over their markets and no particular reason to 
hold down prices will tend to grant wage increases and 
then pass the tab along to the consumer in higher 
prices. Some corporate managers, in fact, grant wage in- 
creases and then blandly jack up the prices of their 
products more than the wage increases warrant. Unions 
can be helpful. 


These hefty wage settlements may persuade the man- 
agers involved that more machinery is required to re- 
duce the relatively minor share of labour costs involved 
in their products even further, and so put a lid on the 
number of jobs in their plants. At the same time, the 
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constant price increases will force some consumers to 
look around for partial substitutes for the high-priced 
monopoly products, or to go without them entirely. And 
high-wage jobs available to workers moving from low- 
wage industry vanish. 


The rising prices, furthermore, often bring the Govern- 
ment into the act. In times of inflation, federal planners 
put the screws on the economy, and produce a lot of 
unemployment. The workers who become unemployed 
are generally not the same workers who negotiated the 
wage increases, and indirectly caused the price in- 
creases; the inflation fighters, as we have pointed out, 
are generally low-wage workers who are paying the 
price for the rising wages of unionized workers who 
have high wages already. 


The low-wage workers are generally not unionized be- 
cause in the peripheral economy, wage increases are 
hard to make stick, and unions are largely beside the 
point. The only successful unions in highly competitive 
industries are those that have managed to tie up an en- 
tire industry. (If every business in a competitive indus- 
try is unionized, and all can be made to pay higher 
wages, the competition remains at the same level, and 
nobody gets priced out of business.) 


All other things being equal, corporate managers would 
probably prefer that unions had never been invented; 
there is still a kind of hostile hangover from the old 
days, when the interests of corporations and unions 
were obviously opposed. Still, it is possible for corpora- 
tions to accommodate themselves to the existence of 
unions without too much pain, for unions provide valu- 
able services. They act as safety valves for the workforce 
and, through grievance procedures, head off trouble be- 
fore it becomes serious. And they tend to minimize any 
possibility that government will intervene unless there is 
a disaster. 


Existing unions can, and should, turn their attention to 
the organization of low-income workers. But that is not 
enough. Collective bargaining in Canada is paying off 
for the powerful, not for the powerless; for bargaining is 
scattered all over the lot, with no co-ordination within or 
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between industries. This produces vast differences in 
wages and incomes. The way to eliminate these differ- 
ences is to centralize the collective bargaining process 
itself. 


First, bargaining can be centralized within industries. 
For example, all textile workers should be organized, 
and bargain with all textile employers simultaneously, 
so that unions can deal with any objection from indivi- 
dual manufacturers that they are being put at an unfair 
and non-competitive disadvantage. This is a beginning. 
But it leads logically to a second step: centralized collec- 
tive bargaining across industries, to consolidate workers 
in one industry with workers in others. This would pre- 
vent unions and corporations in high-wage industries 
from boosting wages faster than or as fast as unions and 
corporations in low-wage industries, a prevention that is 
necessary if wage differentials are to be narrowed. 


This is not utopian. It is European. In Sweden, for ex- 
ample, through government pressure on labour unions 
and employers’ associations, bargaining at the national 
level was put into practice, and that bargaining now sets 
precise guidelines for local bargaining. If Canadian la- 
bour and business cannot find the gumption to do this 
for themselves, and if government cannot force them to 
do it, there is the alternative used in Holland, where the 
government assumes final responsibility for wage pol- 
icies. This is obviously less desirable; the co-operation 
of labour and business becomes more difficult to obtain 
when government habitually resorts to a blackjack to 
ensure it. It is also probably more sensible for Canadian 
labour and business to push for centralized bargaining 
unilaterally, than to wait for the provincial and federal 
levels of government to wrangle through their juris- 
dictional and constitutional problems, of which they 
may be counted upon to discover many. 


This does not mean that corporations will automatically 
jump for an economic policy that is aimed primarily at 
the redistribution of income. But the neatness of cen- 
tralized collective bargaining should appeal to the cor- 
porate mind, for it centralizes disputes and makes pre- 
diction of both problems and costs more accurate. 


Some economists argue that large wage differentials are 
necessary to get workers to move from one area or job 
to another. The Swedes, however, have discovered that 
there are other ways to attract workers than by bribing 
them; they argue that large wage differentials can be in- 
flationary, and are in any case inequitable. The Swedes 
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argue, furthermore, that general equality of wages, nat- 
ural justice aside, tends to squeeze inefficient firms out 
of business and makes the economy more efficient; con- 
sidering that the Swedish economy is a lot more ef- 
ficient than ours, it is difficult to argue against them. 


The process of centralized collective bargaining will re- 
quire time to take hold; and to make sure that low-wage 
workers do not starve before it does, provincial govern- 
ments should immediately establish a minimum wage, 
without exemptions, at 60 per cent of the average wage. 
(The only province in Canada with a minimum wage 
now set at this level is Prince Edward Island. One min- 
imum wage for all of Canada, at the moment, is prob- 
ably unworkable, because of wage disparities between 
provinces). This proposal is directly related to the estab- 
lishment of the guaranteed annual income; for an in- 
creased minimum wage will make workers more self- 
reliant and less dependent on the guaranteed income, 
and that will help to bring down the costs of the 
program. 


It is true that hiking the minimum wage will force some 
employers to modernize and to close down marginally 
efficient operations; and this will put some people out of 
work. But a tight labour market, along with policies to 
create more high-wage jobs, would ensure that most of 
these people got work again immediately, and skill 
training and other programs should be mounted to help 
those who did not. 


Centralized collective bargaining will do a great deal to. 
reduce income inequality; but barriers between low- 
wage and high-wage industries must be tackled in other 
ways. Many apprenticeship programs, at the moment, 
are not as much training courses as screens used by 
unions to keep workers away from skilled jobs and to 
protect high wages. This is inexcusable and must be 
stopped, even—or especially—in professional areas like 
medicine and the law. Medical schools should start 
training enough doctors to meet the needs of society, 
wnether that drives medical salaries down or not. And 
the other barriers between low-wage workers and high- 
wage jobs—union entrance requirements, initiation fees, 
and so on—should be reviewed. 


Similarly, unions and employers must work out agree- 
ments to allow mothers to work half-day shifts, and in- 
tegrate those shifts with a systematic provision of day- 
care centres. These could be run commercially or pub- 
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licly, with the employer making facilities available. And 
company pension plans should be made portable by 
law, and backed up with a decent public pension 
scheme that would diminish their importance. 





Recommendations 


What is required is no less than a national commitment 
to eliminate poverty and to head this country in the di- 
rection of economic equality. That demands that most 
of Canada at last acknowledge its obligation to provide 


justice for the poor. 


On education: The federal Government should attempt 
to raise the levels of schooling across the country, and to 
that end should: offer manpower retraining programs 
for teachers’ aides and paraprofessional workers, with 
guaranteed employment in the system after successful 
‘completion of the course; offer premiums in salary to 
highly qualified teachers willing to work in depressed 
areas; allocate a major portion of the capital education 
budget to the renovation of substandard schools and 


the construction of new ones; finance research into new 
techniques of teaching socially disadvantaged children 
and offer paid sabbaticals to any teacher working in a 
deficient area to study new techniques and procedures. 


On health: Medical insurance should be extended to 
the whole of the population, and should include uni- 
form coverage for all medical expenses, including drugs. 
dental work, psychiatric and optical services; medical 
manpower should be drastically expanded and in- 
creased financial help given to low-income students; a 
premium payment should be made to doctors and med- 
ical personnel willing to work in family service, or take 
up practice in medically deficient areas; public health 
doctors and medical personnel should be given mate- 
rials, equipment and office space in neighbourhood ser- 
vice centres. 


On social services: Control over social services must be 
delivered to public authority, consisting, on the munici- 
pal level, of social-planning councils; on the provincial 
level, public authority should be given to co-ordinating 





bodies drawn from social-planning councils; centres 
should be adequately staffed with representatives of the 
poor; services should be delivered through neighbour- 
hood centres containing medical and government per- 
sonnel as well as social workers; a sufficient number of 
“outreach” personnel should be attached to the centres 
to report on and plan for emerging social needs in the 
community; and mobile centres should be set up in ru- 
ral areas. 


Employment and earning policies are important; but 
they are not enough on their own. Canada needs a 
guaranteed annual income (through the modification of 
Canada’s tax structure) that would ensure that nobody 
in any category fell below the poverty line and would 
allow low-income workers to retain some of their earn- 
ings. This would be backed up by a compensation sys- 
tem of social insurance that would protect workers 
against a collapse of their living standards in time of 
unemployment and sickness, and all Canadians in re- 
tirement or disability. 


Canada’s tax system needs to be turned around. Af- 
fluence and poverty should be considered two aspects of 
the same measure of “command over resources,” and 
the same standards should apply to those who will use 
the guaranteed annual income and to those who will fi- 
nance it. Wealth should be taxed. The personal income 
tax should be fitted to the guaranteed annual income, 
and it should be made a lot more progressive over the 
middle- and upper-income range. Canada should stay 
out of the regressive taxation business as much as pos- 
sible; and a saving policy should aim at a better distri- 
bution of wealth and its benefits. 


An affluent society that continues to tolerate widespread 
poverty and inequality of opportunity is in very real 
danger of losing its democratic ideals. It was not in- 
tended that the arguments and proposals in this book 
should find their place in the timid attempts at struc- 
tural reform that are the hallmark of our liberal broker- 
age politics. We hope instead that they will help to 
create the will for social and political revolution. The ef- 
fect of all these policies, from centralized collective bar- 
gaining on down, will be to create full employment, 
with equal or almost equal incomes for workers, and, at 
last, equal opportunity for all Canadians. 


A jobless mother 
The following is reprinted by The Labour Gazette with 


the permission of Roger Appleton, Action Line colum- 
nist, from the February 2 edition of the Ottawa Citizen. 
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“Pm a 28-year-old housewife with three children. I’ve. 
been separated from my husband since 1966. He gives | 
me no money. My financial situation is grim. I applied | 
for a low-rent house in 1968 but didn’t get one. I was. 
told my name would be put on the list. Every time I) 
phone to inquire I get the same answer ... wait, wait, 

wait. For how long? Ten years? I was working but had 

to stop due to illness and mental depression. My total | 
income comes from welfare. I haven’t been able to buy 

new clothes for myself or my children for a year, and we 

can’t afford the right kind of food to give us proper 

nourishment. I hope you can help me, because no one 

else can, or wants to.” Name withheld. 


“Although we knew what the answer would be, we asked 
the Ottawa Housing Authority why you were kept wait- | 
ing so long. In just one file folder they found 30 appli- 
cations from unemployed mothers. All have been on the 
list longer than you. Each one is in just as serious a fi- 
nancial plight. We can’t ask the housing authority to 
jump you in priority. That wouldn’t be fair. We can 
only urge our politicians to please spend more money 
on low-rent housing and other services for the unfortu- 
nate. The politicians would spend enough, of course, 
were it not for widespread objections to the so-called 
“socialistic welfare state.” Most employed people work 
hard for their money, sometimes at jobs they don’t en- 
joy. Taxes take away a lot of their income now. They 
don’t want to pay still more. Some will never realize 
how lucky they are to have the health to work and a job 
skill someone will pay decent money for. But maybe 
they’re right and we’re wrong. We’re willing to be con- 
vinced. Here’s the problem ... a young woman with 
three children and no one to help her look after them. 
Her health is starting. to fail through too much worry 
and child care. Her job skills are not high. Even if she 
could work, no employer would pay her enough to sup- 
port her family properly. Her situation is desperate 
now, and steadily growing worse. If someone can tell us 
how this woman can get out of this mess without help, 
we'll change our mind about the need for low-rent 
housing, better welfare aid, and other benefits for the 
poor.” 
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ME: \oyelula leg islation in 1 ow 0 Sy A ee a 


Part 3: Industrial safety 


Further progress was made in the development of regu- 
lations under the Canada Labour Code, Part IV (Safety 
of Employees). In addition to the Canada Elevating De- 
vices Regulations, which became effective on January 
12, 1971, six more sets of regulations applicable to fed- 
eral works, undertakings and businesses were issued 
later in the year: the Canada Machine Guarding Regu- 
lations and the Canada First-Aid Regulations (Septem- 
ber 14); the Canada Accident Investigation and Report- 
ing Regulations and the Canada Noise Control 
Regulations (November 2); the Canada Hand Tools 
Regulations; and the Canada Fire Safety Regulations 
(November 16 and 23, respectively). 


In Newfoundland, temporary hoisting mechanisms used 
during the construction, repair, alteration or demolition 
of a building were brought within the scope of the 
Elevators Act. 


Responsibility for the administration of the Prince Ed- 
ward Island Elevators and Lifts Act was transferred 
from the Minister of Labour to the Minister of Commu- 
nity Services. At the same time, the administration of 
safety regulations governing boilers and pressure vessels 
was transferred to the Department of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce. 


Modern safety regulations issued under the Elevators 
and Lifts Act, effective September 21, govern the de- 
sign, construction, installation, operation, inspection, 
testing, maintenance, alteration and repair of elevators, 
dumbwaiters, escalators and their hoistways. Exceptions 
are wharf ramps and elevating devices in private 
residences. 
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After an exhaustive study carried out by the Technical 
Services Branch of the Québec Department of Labour 
and Manpower in collaboration with the labour inspec- 
tion service and in consultation with the principal orga- 
nizations concerned, new regulations respecting safety 
in public buildings were issued. In addition to extensive, 
detailed specifications covering all aspects of safety in 
the layout and construction of all types of public build- 
ings, the. new regulations cover hazardous substances, 
and garages for the repair, inspection and storage of ve- 
hicles. Elevators, hoists, dumbwaiters and escalators 
must conform to the Québec safety code, for such instal- 
lations and escalators are subject to further specifica- 
tions for “required exits.” Elevating devices that do not 
meet the safety conditions may be sealed out of use by 
an inspector. 


After the same kind of studies and consultations, Qué- 
bec completely revised and replaced the obsolete con- 
struction safety regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act. These comprehensive 
regulations came into force September I, 1971, and have 
been produced for distribution as a 60-page booklet. 
The regulations, taking into account modern construc- 
tion techniques and materials, set up specific standards 
as a basic minimum. Progressive up-dating and ap- 
praisal is envisaged. In Ontario, an amendment to the 
general regulations under the Construction Safety Act, 
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effective June 18, 1971, increases from 7 to I5 feet the 
limit on requirements for pedestrian protection on side- 
walks or other public ways located near buildings that 
are being constructed, altered, repaired or demolished. 


The Yukon Territory forged the last link in Canada’s 
chain of elevator safety legislation with the enactment 
of the Elevator and Fixed Conveyances Ordinance, 
which is to come into force on a date fixed by the 
Commissioner. 


Four provinces—British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan—amended their mines safety 
legislation. 


The British Columbia Mines Regulation Act amend- 
ments modified a number of the general safety rules 
and added some new provisions designed primarily to 
improve safety measures for shot-firing, and to require 
safety brakes and emergency auxiliary manual steering 
on certain vehicles. A rule added to the section on noise 
control provides for audiometric tests for hearing 
acuity, at the expense of the owner, agent or manager, 
where required by the Chief Inspector. This is done to 
determine whether or not any hearing impairment ex- 
ists in any person generally exposed to excessive noise 
levels. 


Under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, no person may 
be employed at or about a mine for longer than an 
eight-hour period in any 24 hours. Exceptions are for 
emergencies, essential work, shift changes and for su- 
pervisors and managers. 


A further exception has been made by regulation for 
preliminary exploration of coal measures and develop- 
ment. Permits may be issued by the District Inspector, 
when authorized by the Minister, allowing employees to 
work more than eight hours a day, provided that such 
work does not include driving adit tunnels that extend 
more than 40 feet from the surface, and sinking shafts 
deeper than 10 feet below the surface. The permits are 
valid for one year from the date of issue and are subject 
to cancellation by the Minister. 


The Manitoba Operation of Mines Regulations were 
amended to provide for more secure closure of aban- 
doned workings and to adopt stronger, more explicit 
ventilation provisions. Workplaces and travelways must 
be properly ventilated to obviate danger to health, 
while work that produces airborne contaminants must be 
isolated from other occupied areas. “Threshold Limit 
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Values of Airborne Contaminants for 1970,” as 
amended, recommended by the American Conference 
of Governmental Hygienists, is adopted as the standard. 


The Ontario Mining Act was completely revised, adapt- 
ing provisions from five other employment safety Acts 
and updating the legislation to keep pace with advances 
in the mechanization of the mining industry. Pits and 
quarries, and plant and installations used in conjunc- 
tion with such operations, are included. Hygiene, per- 
sonal protective equipment, general safety and health, 
protection from particular hazards, first-aid and eating 
and washing facilities are all improved in line with 
modern industrial standards. Work rules forbid “horse- 
play” and lifting, carrying or moving dangerous 
weights. Annual medical certification is compulsory for 
crane workers. Female underground work is regulated 
in accordance with the ILO convention on Under- 
ground Work for Women (1935). Underground work 
for persons under 18 and all work around mines for per- 
sons under 16 is forbidden. 


A thorough revision of the Operation of Mines Regu- 
lations (1966) in Saskatchewan added new, improved or 
extended safety rules. Mine managers must institute a 
safety program that includes systematic examination 
and reporting on the condition of the workings. Fatal 
accidents must be reported immediately. Those causing 
serious injury must be reported within 24 hours. De- 
tailed reports of all injuries requiring medical care must 
be made monthly to the chief inspector. A list of noti- 
fiable serious injuries is appended to the regulations. 
The use of approved personal protective equipment is 
specified. Detailed rules regarding noise, ventilation, 
fire, explosives, electrical, hoists, diesel engines, haul- 
age, dust, hazardous substances and medical exam- 
inations are included. 


In Saskatchewan, concern with the needs of radiation 
workers was shown in amendments to the Radiological 
Health Act (re-named the Radiation Health and Safety 
Act), which came into force on January 1, 1971. The 
provision that prohibited the employment of pregnant 
women or persons under 18 was deleted. A newly con- 
stituted advisory committee is to advise the Minister of 
Health respecting the minimum age at which persons 

may be employed as “occupational workers” in any 
particular occupation, and the conditions under which 
females of reproductive age and capable of becoming 
pregnant may be employed in radiation work. 


Detailed new regulations include a table of maximum 
permissible dosage for different organs, tissue and body 
parts in rems per year and per quarter. A formula is 
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provided for age limitation. Under specified conditions, 

pregnant women may continue working. The Radiation 

‘Health and Safety Committee is to review these regu- 

lations at intervals of not more than three years and 

make recommendations to the Minister as indicated by 
the review. 


The Alberta regulations respecting industrial radio- 
logical technicians were amended. Examination and cer- 
tification procedures, previously administered by the 

Department of National Health and Welfare, are now 
conducted by the Mines Branch of the Department of 

Energy, Mines and Resources of the Government of 

Canada. Minimum age for applicants, previously 21 
years, is now 18, in line with the amended Age of Ma- 

jority Act. 


The Petroleum Accident Prevention Regulations of Sas- 
katchewan were revised to ensure greater safety in a 
particularly hazardous industry. In addition to general 
requirements for places of employment usual in modern 
accident-prevention practice, the new rules cover haz- 
ards pertaining to exploration or drilling for servicing, 
producing, storing, handling, treating or processing of 
petroleum or natural gas and drilling or servicing wells. 


The Petroleum Resources Act of Ontario came into 
force on July 28, 1971, governing the exploration and 
drilling for, and the production and storage of oil and 
gas. The Act incorporates the relative portion of the 
present Energy Act and the portion that applies to the 
transmission, distribution, handling and use of hydro- 
carbons. Appeal provisions are set out, following the 
recommendations in the Report on the Inquiry into 
Civil Rights. Among the regulatory powers provided 
are those for the adoption of safety standards, the keep- 
ing of safety records and the making of safety reports. 
The enforcement provision carries a fine limit of 
$10,000. 


In Alberta, the explosives safety regulations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, previously amended in 
1962, were brought up to date. They govern the storage, 
handling, preparing and firing of explosives. 


Québec issued regulations that require permits for the 
storage, possession and transportation of explosives and 
deal with the records required with respect to transac- 
tions involving the use of explosives. The Québec Police 
Force may, at its discretion, issue temporary permits for 
a period not exceeding 30 days. 
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Under the Forest Act in British Columbia, fire preven- 
tion rules were issued, covering every person carrying 
on any land-clearing, lumbering, industrial, engineering 
or construction operations during the closed season in 
or within one half mile from any woodland. Specified 
fire-fighting equipment has to be provided, maintained 
in good order and used for fire-fighting purposes only. 


Safety rules cover general preventive measures, station- 
ary engines, power saws, and cutting and welding met- 
als. Schedules list the required number of hand tools 
and pump units according to the number of men 
employed. 





Revised Workmen’s Compensation Board regulations 
in Saskatchewan were issued for forest accident preven- 
tion. The comprehensive regulations replace those of 
1957 and introduce numerous new provisions in the 
light of modern practice in forest operations. 


In Alberta, under the Public Health Act, the regulations 
for the Protection of Workers from the Effects of Noise 
were amended, effective May 5, re-defining the technical 
methods and criteria for the measurement of noise, in- 
cluding an up-dated permissible noise exposure chart 
similar to that used in British Columbia. A new provi- 
sion requires that any establishment in which high noise 
levels are shown to exist must set up such hearing-con- 
servation programs as may be required by order of the 
Provincial Board of Health. 


Ontario and Manitoba amended their first-aid require- 
ments under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. In the 
Ontario regulations, which came into effect on January 
1, 1971, the major change requires the setting up of 
first-aid stations, in easily accessible locations, for the 
prompt treatment of any employee at all times during 
working hours. Qualified attendants must work in the 
immediate vicinity. 


First-aid stations must have, in addition to first-aid 
boxes containing specified contents, notice boards dis- 
playing the Board’s poster requiring employees to re- 
port all accidents and receive first aid, and the first-aid 
certificates of the trained employees on duty. There 
must also be on view the card recording the date and 
signature of the person making the quarterly inspec- 
tions, which are mandatory to ensure that the first-aid 
equipment is maintained in good condition. 


The Manitoba amendments bring first-aid requirements 
in the province close to those of Saskatchewan. Suitable 
transportation for injured workers must be kept avail- 
able by the employer. 


Ambulance services regulations, administered by the 
Manitoba Health Services Commission, were tightened 
to ensure that ambulances comply with scheduled stan- 
dards of design, construction and maintenance. Owners 
must provide the prescribed first-aid equipment and see 
that clean linen is supplied for each patient. Ambu- 
lances must be disinfected when required, must bear a 
legible “Ambulance” sign and be properly insured. The 
Commission may require other supplies and equipment, 
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such as special heaters. Drivers must hold chauffeurs’ li- 
censes and attendants, St. John Ambulance first-aid | 
certificates. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Electrical Inspection Act 
was amended, broadening its application to include elec- 
tronic installations, providing for extended regulatory 
powers and the progressive updating of standards, and 
strengthening the enforcement provisions. 


Under the Electrical Protection Act in Alberta, the Un- 
derground Regulations came into force February 10. 
They govern underground power and joint-use systems, 
providing definitions and technical specifications. 


The New Brunswick Industrial Safety Code, reprinted 
as a 99-page booklet, is a consolidated, amended and 
reorganized version of previous safety regulations, in- 
cluding those covering the compressed-air environment 
and logging. Underwater diving regulations are added. 


In Ontario, the rewritten Industrial Safety Act awaits 
proclamation. Principal changes revise administrative 
procedures and appeals to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the McRuer Royal Commission Inquiry into 
Civil Rights and to co-ordinate with the Statutory Pow- 
ers Procedure Act, 1971 (providing for hearings of ap- 
peals, etc.). Other amendments incorporate into the Act 
provisions that are in the regulations and, at the same 
time, the limit on fines incurred for contraventions is 
doubled to $10,000. Employees may now refuse to oper- 
ate any unsafe machine, device or thing. They must 
then report the condition to the person in charge 
forthwith and remain in a safe location near their work 
station, unless otherwise directed or agreed to by the 
employer. Regulatory powers in the Act are expanded 
to include the adoption of building standards codes and 
the provision of suitable facilities for handicapped 
persons. 


In Newfoundland, “silico-tuberculosis mining” was 
added to the Schedule of Industrial Diseases under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This addition was 
deemed to have come into force as of April 1, 1951, 


The Québec Workmen’s Compensation Commission es- 
tablished an Advisory Committee on Industrial Acci- 
dents comparable to the Advisory Council on Labour 
and Manpower. The Committee, composed of workers’ 
and employers’ representatives is to study and advise 
the Commission on questions concerning the prevention 
of occupational accidents and diseases and the medical 
and social rehabilitation of injured workers. 
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There were important changes in all provincial social as- 
sistance programs in 1971 as a result of new legislation 
and of amendments to existing Acts or regulations. 


Changes in provisions related to income and assets af- 
fected eligibility in a number of provinces. A number of 
provinces increased their rates, and some also intro- 
duced changes in rates to take account of the special 
needs of the elderly. Appeal procedures were revised in 
Alberta and British Columbia and some amendments 
were made in several other provinces. Participation of 
users of health and social services was emphasized in 
new legislation in Manitoba authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a citizens’ advisory council, and an enact- 
ment in Québec providing for the reorganization of that 
province’s health and social services. Some of the major 
changes are summarized below. 


Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, a new Social Assistance Act consoli- 
dated the 1962 Act and subsequent amendments and 
made several changes in the appeal procedures. New 
regulations dealing with such matters as income and as- 
sets, fuel allowances, board rates, allowances for inca- 
pacitated persons in homes for special care and a new 
allowance for elderly persons were issued. 


Appeal procedures 
The grounds for an administrative review and for an 
appeal were extended. Any person, including an apphi- 


cant for or recipient of assistance, who considers himself 
aggrieved by a finding or decision of an administrator 
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concerning the refusal of assistance or the amount of as- 
sistance granted may now appeal. Previously, the 
grounds for a review or an appeal were dissatisfaction 
with a decision related to the granting, suspension, dis- 
continuance, reduction or resumption of social 
assistance. 


The tenure of the members of the Board was changed. 
Members are now appointed for one year, but may be 
reappointed from time to time. 


Eligibility requirements 


Eligibility requirements were affected by certain 
changes in provisions concerning assets and income. 
The prohibition against granting long-term assistance to 
a person whose net equity in real property exceeded 
$5,000 in rural areas and $10,000 in urban areas except 
with the approval of the Minister, was deleted. 


Persons receiving short-term assistance are now allowed 
some income from other sources—up to $25 for a single 
adult or for a family of five or less, and $25 plus $5 for 
each person in excess of five up to a maximum of $50 
for families of six or more. The permissible net income 
for unemployed employable persons during the 30 days 
preceding application for assistance was raised to $85 
for a single applicant, $130 for a family of two, $155 for 
a family of three, and $155 plus $25 for each person in 
excess of three for a family of four or more. 


Rates of assistance 


A new allowance of $40 a month for special needs was 
authorized for a person in receipt of the Old Age Secur- 
ity pension and the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
whose spouse is under 65 years of age, effective April |, 
1971, 


The fuel allowance was increased from $15 to $20 for 
the months of January, February, March and April in 
any year, effective January 1, 1971. The monthly main- 
tenance allowances payable on behalf of needy persons 
in homes for special care were raised from $75 to $90 
for ambulatory patients and from $90 to $120 for bed- 
ridden persons, retroactive to August 10, 1970. 
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The $70-a-month board rate and the $15-a-month al- 
lowance for clothing and personal care previously set 
for persons 18 and over living with non-relatives was 
made applicable to children 16 and 17 years of age. 
Formerly, the regulations set a board rate of $30 and a 
clothing allowance of $5 for persons under 18 years of 
age. 


Prince Edward Island 


An amendment to the Welfare Assistance Regulations 
prohibits the payment of an allowance to a person who 
is in need solely because he or his spouse is participat- 
ing in a labour strike or is voluntarily absent from his 
regular employment because of a strike. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, the Social Assistance Act was amended 
and the Provincial Assistance Regulations were revised. 


The Social Assistance Act 


Among other changes, the amendment to the Social As- 
sistance Act broadened coverage and replaced the As- 
sistance Advisory Commission by a new body to be 
known as the Provincial Assistance Review Board. 


Coverage of the provincial assistance program was ex- 
panded to include dependent children 18 years of age 
or over who are pursuing an educational program. For- 
merly, an allowance on behalf of a dependent child who 
was attending school was payable only until July 31 of 
the school year in which he reached the age of 18. 


The Provincial Assistance Review Board consists of 
three or more persons appointed by the Governor in 
Council. Unlike the Advisory Commission, which was 
authorized to review all applications for provincial as- 
sistance, the new Board may review only those appli- 
cations that have been rejected by an administrator. It 
has also some appeal functions and may review and 
consider appeals from a decision of an administrator 
before they are forwarded to the appropriate regional 
appeal board. 


The Provincial Assistance Regulations 
The Provincial Assistance Regulations increased rates 


for certain items of basic need, raised the allowance for 
foster children and the overall family maximum, and 
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authorized an allowance for special needs for recipients _ 


of the Guaranteed Income Supplement and of the Sup- 
plementary Allowance to the Blind Persons Allowance, 


effective June 1, 1971. These changes affected about | 


12,800 individuals. 


Rates of assistance: The budget allowances for food, 
clothing and miscellaneous essentials were increased by 
about 15 per cent. The basic monthly food allowance is 
now $28 for an adult, $32 for a child aged 12 to 17 
years, $24 for a child 7 to 11 years, and $17 for a child | 








six years of age or under. The clothing allowances were 
increased to $10 for an adult, $11 for a child 12 to 17 
_jyears, $8 for a child aged 7 to II years, and $7 for a 
| child six years or under. The corresponding allowances 
for miscellaneous essentials are now $5, $6, $5, and $4. 


| 
| 





The overall family maximum was raised from $175 to 
js200 a month. A press release of the Department of 
Public Welfare stated that, as a result of this change and 
the increases in the rates for food, clothing and miscel- 
‘laneous essentials, 4,800 families received increases 


ranging from $12 to $25 a month. 
| 


| 


The maximum board rate for aged and disabled per- 
| sons was increased by $10 to $75 a month. 


| Payments on behalf of foster children were raised by 
$10 to $35 for the first child and $30 for each additional 
| child. According to the press release, the Minister stated 


) 


that 1,000 children, who are, for the most part, living 


with close friends or relatives, would benefit by this 
| change. 


_ New provisions concerning special needs permit up to 
$55 a month to be added to a budget, if an applicant or 
recipient or his spouse is receiving the Guaranteed In- 
come Supplement, and up to $25 if he or his spouse is 
receiving a Supplementary Allowance to a Blind Per- 
sons Allowance. 














New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, the former Department of Health 
and Welfare was divided into separate departments, the 
Social Welfare Act was amended, and the Appeals 
Board established to hear appeals against adminis- 
trative decisions was reconstituted. 


A provision affirming the right of an applicant for or 
recipient of assistance to “appeal, in accordance with 
procedures set out in the regulations, any decision relat- 
ing to his application for assistance or to the amount of 
assistance provided” was incorporated in the amended 
Social Welfare Act. Previously, the Act provided only 
for regulations “prescribing the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the making of an appeal.” The grounds for ap- 
peal were set out in the Regulations. 
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The Appeals Board was reduced in size and now is com- 
prised of a chairman, a vice-chairman and not more 
than six other members. Previously, the regulations pro- 
vided for a Board of from 14 to 27 persons. 


Québec 


In Québec, an Act providing for the reorganization of 
the province’s health and social services was passed, 
and new regulations under the Social Aid Act dealing 
with such matters as aid for ordinary needs and for spe- 
cial needs and property qualifications were issued. 


Health and social services act 


This Act, which is to come into force on proclamation, 
proposes to reorganize Québec’s health services and so- 
cial services, provides for participation of representa- 
tives of users and other groups in the administration of 
community service establishments and affirms the right 
of every individual to health and social services without 
discrimination on racial, religious or other grounds. 


Regional health and social service councils are to be es- 
tablished to serve as links between the public, the Min- 
ister of Social Affairs and local institutions providing 
health or social services. New institutions, to be known 
as “local community service centres,” will gradually 
take over the functions currently performed by health 
units and emergency services, and will also provide 
counselling and referral services. Hospitals are to be re- 
named “hospital centres,” and, in future, social service 
agencies will be called “social service centres” and will 
provide social action services for persons who require 
specialized social services. Homes for the aged and dis- 
abled, nurseries and day nurseries and other institutions 
providing lodging, maintenance and various kinds of 
care or treatment are to be reorganized and renamed 
“reception centres.” 


Both the regional councils and the community centres 
are to be administered by representative-type boards of 
directors. The board of directors of a regional council 
must include four members elected by the mayors of the 
municipalities in the region and two members ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council after 
consultation with the most representative socio-eco- 
nomic groups of the region. Among the 15 other mem- 
bers will be representatives of the universities, the gen- 
eral and vocational colleges, the local community 
service centres, the hospital centres, and the reception 
centres in the region. 
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The boards of directors of the local centres will include 
representatives of users, as well as representatives of the 
public and of professional and non-professionals in- 
volved in the provision of services. The board of a local 
community service centre will have five members who 
live in the area served by the centre elected for a one- 
year term by persons who have been provided with 
health or social services by the centre during the preced- 
ing year. Two of the members of the board of a hospital 
centre or a social service centre are to be elected an- 
nually by persons who have been provided with services 
by the centre during the preceding three years. The 
board of a reception centre for adults must include two 
persons elected annually by the clients from among 
their number, and that of a reception centre for chil- 
dren, two persons elected from among the parents of 
the children cared for at the centre. 


As a further means of promoting participation, every 
public establishment providing health or social services 
will be required to hold a public information meeting at 
least once a year at which residents of the territory 
served by the establishment are invited to participate. 


The Act affirms the right to health services and social 
services. It states that every person has the right to re- 
ceive “adequate, continuous and personal health ser- 
vices and social services from a scientific, human and 
social standpoint, taking into account the organization 
and resources of the establishments providing such 
services:” 


Discrimination is expressly forbidden. Health services 
and social services must be granted without discrimina- 
tion or preference based on the “race, colour, sex, reli- 
gion, language, national extraction, social origin, cus- 
toms or political convictions” of the applicant or of 
members of his family. 


Social aid regulations 


Allowances for ordinary needs: the amounts allowed for 
food, clothing, household and personal requirements 
for families with a child 18 years or over who is attend- 
ing an educational institution and is dependent upon 
the head of the household for support were increased by 
$10 a month, effective July 1, 1971. 


Items of special need: an allowance for baby-sitting ser- 
vices is now payable, if it is shown to be necessary to 
permit a parent to return to work or to obtain or retain 
employment. The maximum amounts that may be au- 
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thorized by the local office are as follows: $2 a day or 
$10 a week for one child; $3 a day or $15 a week for two 
children; and $4 a day or $20 a week for three children 
or more. 


Allowances for certain other items of special need were 
increased. Among other changes, the amount author- 
ized for prescription drugs was increased from $15 to 
$25 (from $50 to $75 if approved by the regional office), 
The allowance for prescribed special diets was extended 
to include an amount of up to $60 a month for a person 
undergoing treatment for hemodialysis, subject to the 
approval of the regional office. The maximum amount 
that may be allowed for travel and living expenses in 
connection with medical care was increased by $50 to 
$75, if approved by the local office, and to $250, if by 
the regional office. 


Ontario 


Amendments to existing legislation resulted in changes 
in Ontario’s two major income maintenance programs— 
the Family Benefits program, a provincial program to 
help persons in need of long-term assistance, and Gen- 
eral Welfare Assistance, a program mainly adminis- 
tered by the municipalities to assist persons requiring 
short-term aid. 


Eligibility requirements 


An amendment to The Family Benefits Act substituted 
the term “foster parent” for “foster mother,” thereby 
making it possible for a foster father to qualify for a 
provincial allowance on behalf of a foster child. Eligibil- 
ity requirements for a dependent father with a depen- 
dent child were eased with the repeal of the clauses 
stipulating that such a father must be living with the 
mother of his dependent child or be a widower or a man 
whose wife was in a sanatorium, hospital or penal insti- 
tution or had deserted him. Regulations under The 
Family Benefits Act, effective April 1, 1971, raised the 
income limits of old age pensioners eligible for free hos- 
pital and medical care by $250 to $2,250 for single per- 
sons and to $3,750 for married couples to take account 
of increases in the Guaranteed Income Supplement. 


Administrators of municipal assistance were given 
greater discretionary authority with respect to single, 
employable applicants. A single, employable person at- 
tending an approved educational institution may be re- 
quired to submit a written statement from the school 
authority, certifying that it is desirable for him to con- 
tinue school. A person under 18 years whose parent is 
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willing to support him as long as he resides at home is 
not eligible for assistance if he is living apart and the 
welfare administrator, after appropriate inquiry, is satis- 
fied that it is not contrary to his best interest to reside 
with his parent. 


Rates of assistance 


A new allowance for personal needs due to advanced 
age was authorized under both the provincial and mu- 
nicipal programs. Under the Family Benefits program, 
an applicant or recipient is allowed $30 if he or his 
spouse, but not both, has attained the age of 65 years, 
and $60 if both are 65 years or more. Under the Gen- 
eral Welfare Assistance program, the amounts are: $30 
for a single person aged 65 years or more who is not eli- 
gible for an Old Age Security pension and for the head 
of a family, if he or his spouse is under 65 years, and 
$60 for the head of a family if both he and his spouse 
are 65 years or more and either is not eligible for the old 
age pension. 


The comfort allowance payable by the province to 
needy persons in homes for the aged, nursing homes 
and similar institutions, and patients in chronic care fa- 
cilities was increased from $15 to $25. The budgetary 
requirements for patients in chronic-care facilities were 
extended to include the cost of one or more of the fol- 
lowing services approved by the Director of Family 
Benefits: dental services, dentures, prosthetic devices 
(including eyeglasses), and clothing. 


Effective April 1, 1971, the maintenance allowance pay- 
able by municipalities on behalf of needy residents of 
nursing homes was raised by 50 cents to $11 a day, and 
the maximum comfort allowance for such persons was 
increased by $10 to $25. 


Manitoba 


Manitoba passed The Health and Social Development 
Advisory Council Act, raised the allowance for personal 
needs to take account of the special needs of the elderly, 
and issued new eligibility requirements for applicants 
for provincial assistance who are taking undergraduate 
academic or technical training. 


Advisory council 


The Health and Social Development Advisory Council 
Act, which is to come into force on proclamation, pro- 
vides for the establishment of a citizens’ advisory coun- 
cil to be known as “The Manitoba Health and Social 
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Development Advisory Council.” The Council is to be 
composed of at least 19 members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and two ex officio 
members—the Deputy Minister of Health and Social 
Development and the Chairman of the Manitoba 
Health Services Commission. At least seven members 
are to represent the various geographical regions of 
Manitoba, and seven other members must be represen- 
tatives of users or consumers of health services or social 
development services who are not involved in any pro- 
fession or occupation in these fields. Not less than five 
members must be employed in professions or occupa- 
tions concerned with the provision of health or social 
development services. 


Upon request of the Minister or on its own initiative, 
the Manitoba Health and Social Development Advisory 
Council may undertake any study, investigation or re- 
view of matters related to the provision of health or so- 
cial services within the Province. It may carry out or 
have carried out research, and invite and receive or hear 
petitions, submissions on any related matters. In addi- 
tion, the Council may be required to: advise on the de- 
velopment of policy goals and objectives for health and 
social services and on the determination of overall 
health and social needs and priorities; assess the results 
of the overall health and social service system; as re- 
quired, recommend changes to improve the system; and 
work closely with educational, economic, physical and 
other relevant planners so that planning may be devel- 
oped on a co-ordinated basis. 


Rates of assistance 


The allowance for personal needs was raised from $12 
to $37.80 for a single or married person who is 65 years 
or older, and from $24 to $60.60 for a married recipient, 
if both he and his spouse are 65 years or older. The 
previous allowance of $12, plus an additional $5 for 
each blind person, is still in effect for adults under 65 
years of age. For residents of an institution for the aged 
and infirm who are 65 years of age or more, the allow- 
ance for socially active persons remains $14.21, and the 
allowance for those who are not socially active is now $5 
instead of $2.79. 


Eligibility requirements 
Some additional eligibility requirements were laid 
down for applicants for provincial allowances who are 


taking undergraduate academic or technical training. 
Parental assistance is now considered a financial re- 
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source for single applicants, and a parent who is unable 
to provide full support must, when requested by the Di- 
rector of Social Development, submit a statement indi- 
cating the extent of the help he is able to give the stu- 
dent. No applicant, whether married or single, is 
eligible for assistance unless he is attending an edu- 
cational institution approved by the Minister of Youth 
and Education and is taking courses approved by the 
Director of Social Development and has the goal of 
gainful employment, rehabilitation or self-support. As a 
condition of continuing eligibility, the recipient must 
satisfy the Director of Social Development that he is at- 
tending classes regularly and is making satisfactory 
progress. 


Saskatchewan 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan Assistance Regu- 
lations, effective April 1, 1971, increased the allowances 
for personal care and household supplies and the com- 
fort allowance for persons in special-care homes, and au- 
thorized an allowance for advocates at an appeal hear- 
ing. Another amendment raised the earnings exemption 
for partially employable persons and_ single-parent 
families. 


Rates of assistance 


The former allowances for personal care and household 
supplies were combined and the amounts raised to: $7 a 
month for adults, $1 for a child 14 years or under, $2 for 
a child aged 15 to 17 years, and $3 for a child 18 years 
or over. These changes resulted in an increase of $2.15 
for single adults, of $5.90 for married couples, and of 
$5.60 for two-parent families with a child four years of 
age or under. The comfort allowance for needy patients 
in special-care homes, hospitals, provincial geriatric 
centres and sanatoriums was increased by $5 to $15 a 
month. 


The exercise of the right of appeal was facilitated by a 
new provision permitting the payment of an allowance 
on a fee-for-service basis to a person who has been ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Welfare to represent a client 
at an appeal hearing. 


Earnings exemptions 


To provide a greater incentive for recipients to work to 
improve their standard of living and eventually become 
self-supporting, a special earnings exemption was au- 
thorized for partially employable persons and_ for 
single-parent families where the parent works full time. 
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For such a recipient, the first $75 of earnings are totally 
exempt: in addition, one half of the subsequent earn- 
ings of the recipient, his spouse or dependent children 
under 16 years who are not attending school, up to a 
maximum of $25 a month, may also be exempt, pro- 
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vided that earnings minus the exemption do not exceed 
the basic budget requirements of the recipient and his 
dependants. In computing basic budget requirements, 
transportation costs to and from work up to a maximum 
of $15 per month, and costs of baby-sitting and day- 
care services are included. 


Alberta 


During the period under review, Alberta passed The 
Department of Health and Social Development Act, is- 
sued an amendment to the Social Allowance Regu- 
lations and revised its appeal procedures. 


Health and social development 


The Department of Health and Social Development Act 
amalgamated the Department of Health and the De- 
partment of Social Development, effective April 28, 
1971. As well as incorporating most of the provisions of 
the Acts setting up the two former Departments, the 
new Act provided for the establishment of composite 
health and social service plans. The explanatory note 
attached to the Bill stated that, under such plans, “the 
functions of various agencies in the field of health ser- 
vices or social services could be combined under one 
board to serve any particular area of Alberta.” A plan 
of this kind would be based on a proposal prepared by 
the Minister of Health and Social Development and lo- 
cal health and social service authorities. 


Social allowance regulations 


The amendment to the Social Allowance Regulations 
increased food and clothing rates by small amounts, ef- 
fective January 1, 1972. For example, the clothing rates 
for single females and for married couples were in- 
creased by $1 a month to $10 and $18, respectively. A 
mother with one child aged eight years now receives $56 
instead of $55 for food, and $19 instead of $18, for 
clothing. For a two-parent family with a child six years 
or under, the food rate was increased by $1 to $79, and 
the clothing rate by $2 to $26. 


Appeal procedures 


A ministerial order issued in February provided for an 
administrative review and for a further appeal to a local 
appeal committee. The order stated that appeal com- 
mittees would be established in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Grande Prairie, Fort McMurray, Red Deer 
and St. Paul in the immediate future, with other offices 
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following as soon as possible. Each of these committees 
is composed of three persons appointed by the Minister, 
except in Edmonton and Calgary where there are five 
members. 


Until it was to be abolished on July 1, 1970, the Public 
Welfare Commission, an advisory body composed of 
senior departmental officials, heard appeals relating to 
assistance, and any further appeal went to the Minister 
of Social Development whose decision was final. Under 
the new system, any applicant for or recipient of assist- 
ance may appeal a decision on the grounds that: (a) he 
was not allowed to apply or re-apply for assistance; (b) 
his application was denied; (c) assistance was cancelled, 
suspended, varied or withheld; or (d) the amount of as- 
sistance granted was insufficient to meet his basic needs. 
Any other person or group of persons within the prov- 
ince may appeal if he believes that a recipient or an ap- 
plicant is or is not eligible for assistance or that the 
amount of assistance given to a recipient is inadequate 
or excessive. 


Appeals relating to provincial assistance are reviewed 
by the Regional Administrator, and appeals concerning 
municipal assistance by the Municipal Authority that 
made the decision. The administrative review must be 
concluded as soon as possible and the applicant or 
recipient must be notified of the results within five days 
(within 30 days if the appeal is made by any other per- 
son or by a group). 


If it is impossible to make an immediate adjustment to 
the satisfaction of the appellant, the appeal is forwarded 
to the appropriate local appeal committee through the 
Regional Administrator who is required to arrange for a 
hearing to be held within 10 days of receipt of the ap- 
peal by the appeal committee. The latter may, however, 
decline to hold a hearing if it considers that a complaint 
is frivolous or vexatious, and, if so, it must inform the 
appellant of its decision. Hearings are always in camera 
and an appellant has the right to present supporting in- 
formation and witnesses and be represented by another 
person. If the committee is unable to complete the hear- 
ing on the date set, it may adjourn for up to seven days 
unless a longer adjournment is agreed to by the 
appellant. 


The appellant must be notified immediately of the deci- 
sion and a copy must be sent to the Director of Appeals. 
The Regional Office Administrator or the Municipal 
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Welfare Authority is required to act upon the decision 
unless it is in conflict with The Social Development Act 
and Regulations, in which case the circumstances must 
be reported immediately to the Director of Public 
Assistance. 


British Columbia 


British Columbia increased some social allowances, 
raised the maximum budget limits for old age pension- 
ers receiving supplementary social allowances, made 
recipients of War Veterans Allowances and their wid- 
ows eligible for supplementary allowances, and revised 
its appeal procedures. 


Effective May 1, 1971, the maximum social allowance 
for permanently and severely physically or mentally 
disabled persons not eligible for a Disabled Persons Al- 
lowance was increased by up to $30, making the max- 
imum monthly payment $135. This extra allowance is 
payable only to single persons living away from home 
or to heads of households who are already receiving so- 
cial assistance. The onus is on the individual to apply. 


The maximum monthly budget limits for persons re- 
ceiving supplementary allowances to Old Age Security 
were increased from $150 to $152.20 for a single person, 
and from $270 to $274.40 for a married couple, effective 
January 1, 1971, and were further increased to $173.60 
and $302.20, respectively, effective April 1, 1971. 


Effective August 1, 1971, recipients of War Veterans Al- 
lowances and their widows became eligible for supple- 
mentary social allowances, if they were 65 years or more 
and in receipt of Old Age Security. A spouse or widow 
also became eligible for free health-care services. The 
maximum allowance is $10.60 for a single veteran, 
$12.60 for a widow of a veteran, and $29.20 for a mar- 
ried veteran. The maximum budget limits are $173.60 
for a single person or a widow and $302.20 for a couple, 
where both are 65 years or older. 


Appeal procedures 
New appeal provisions gazetted on June 17, 1971, 
added new publicity requirements and gave appellants 


the right to nominate one member of a board of review. 
It is now mandatory for the Director of Rehabilitation 
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and Social Improvement to ensure that every applicant 
for or recipient of social assistance be informed of his. 
right to apply to the Director for a review of any deci- 
sion that he considers affects him adversely. 


As formerly, appeals are referred to ad hoc boards of re-. 
view established in the local area, but the composition. 
of the three-member boards has been changed. If the 
appellant lives in unorganized territory, the board of re- 
view is comprised of one person nominated by the ap- 
pellant who is not related to him by blood or marriage, 
one person nominated by the Department of Rehabili- 
tation and Social Improvement who is not an employee 
of any department or agency of the provincial govern- 
ment, and a chairman selected by the other two mem- 
bers. The chairman must not be employed by the pro- 
vincial government or any of its agencies or by any 
municipality and must not be related to the appellant 
by blood or marriage. If the appellant lives in organized 
territory, the three-member board is composed of one 
member nominated by the municipality who is not em- 
ployed by any municipality or by any department or 
agency of the provincial government, a nominee of the 
appellant, and a chairman selected by the other two, 
subject to the conditions described above. 


Every decision of a board of review is to be transmitted 
to the Director who must implement it immediately, un- 
less he considers it contrary to the Act or regulations or 
contrary to departmental policy, in which case he must 
refer the decision back to the board with his recommen- 
dations for bringing it into conformity with the legisla- 
tion and/or departmental policy. 


A disagreement between a board of review and the Di- 
rector about departmental policy is referred to the Min- 
ister of Rehabilitation and Social Improvement for set- 
tlement; a disagreement about the interpretation of the 
Act is sent to the Attorney General whose decision is 
final. 
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City consumer, December 1971 


The consumer price index advanced in all regional cities 


and city combinations between November and Decem- 


ber. Increases ranged from 0.3 per cent in Edmonton- 


Calgary to 0.9 per cent in Montreal, mainly as a result 
of increased food indexes in most cities. 


Higher prices for many fresh vegetables and most beef 
cuts contributed to increased food indexes in all re- 


_ gional cities except Montreal and Ottawa. With the ex- 
ception of these two cities, housing indexes advanced, 


reflecting increased rents and higher prices for many 


_ home furnishings. In ten cities, the recreation and read- 


ing indexes declined because of lower magazine sub- 


_ scription rates and reduced prices for television sets, 


toys and games. Tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed from November. The remaining components 
registered mixed movements across the country. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
November and December 1971 were: On the base 
1961=100: Montreal +1.2 to 128.9; Toronto +1.1 to 
131.6; Winnipeg +1.1 to 131.1; Saint John ee) AO 
126.9; Halifax +.8 to 128.2; Ottawa + .7 to 133.0; Sas- 
katoon-Regina +.7 to 125.6; Vancouver +.7 to 129.4; 


St. John’s +.6 to 125.0; Edmonton-Calgary +.4 to 


130.3. On the base 1969=100: Thunder Bay +.5 to 
105.4; Quebec City +.4 to 105.6. 


Wholesale, December 1971 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
0.8 per cent in December to 295.9 from the revised No- 
vember index of 293.6. Seven of the eight major group 
indexes were higher and one declined. 


The vegetable products group index rose 1.6 per cent to 
236.5 from 232.8 on higher prices for sugar and its prod- 
ucts, unmanufactured tobacco and livestock and poultry 
feeds. An increase of 1.5 per cent to 341.0 from 336.0 in 
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the animal products group index was mainly because of 
price increases for livestock, fishery products, fresh and 
cured meats, and eggs. Higher prices for soaps, deter- 
gents and fertilizer materials were responsible for an in- 
crease of 0.9 per cent to 240.4 from 238.2 in the chem- 
ical products group index. The wood products group 
index advanced 0.7 per cent to 413.7 from the revised 
November index of 410.9 on higher prices for newsprint 
and cedar shingles. An increase of 0.4 per cent moved 
the textile products group index to 265.7 from 264.6, 
and the iron products group index to 321.0 from 319.7. 
The non-metallic mineral products group index rose 
slightly to 227.6 from 227.4. The non-ferrous metal 
products group index declined 0.9 per cent to 2952 
from 257.6 on lower prices for copper and its products. 


U.S. consumer, December 1971 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100) 
rose in December, the first full month after the price- 
wage freeze by 0.4 per cent to 123.1, compared with 
122.6 in November, and was 4.3 per cent higher than a 
year ago. About one half the increase was accounted for 
by items such as fruits and vegetables, that were not 
and are not under price control. Consumer prices, fro- 
zen or controlled for less than half the year, rose 3.4 per 
cent from December 1970, to December 1971, the smal- 
lest increase in four years. 


Food prices, partly uncontrolled, rose 1 per cent 10 
December, 0.7 per cent after allowance for normal sea- 
sonal increases. The sector called non-food commodities 
rose 0.3 per cent in December after showing no change 
for the three months of the freeze. An example of a spe- 
cific item was new cars, whose price was allowed to rise 
by the Price Commission after the freeze. The other sec- 
tor, services, rose 0.3 per cent. A sharp post-freeze in- 
crease in this area was gas and electric utilities, where 
rate increases had been approved but were temporarily 
halted by the freeze. 
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Bat:ce(Uelate me:latct(o) aly 
resolving differences 





The Canadian Chamber of Commerce told Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau and the Cabinet at the end of January that 
“every effort should be made to remove as many as pos- 
sible of the present tensions and obscurities in business- 
government relationships.” President Neil V. German. 
who led the Chamber delegation presenting its annual 
policy statement to the Government, said, “Thus busi- 
ness can perform more effectively, prosper, and provide 
the ever-increasing employment needs of the country. 
Businessmen, in the main, do have a keen and sustained 
sense of responsibility toward the well-being of the Ca- 
nadian economy, the consumer and society.” 


The Chamber recognized that there will always be times 
when business and government will have differences of 
opinion. Mr. German continued, “We suggest, however, 
that the time is long past when legislation having major 
economic implications should be tabled without full 
prior discussion with the business sector regarding prac- 
ticalities involved. This would help to obviate many of 
the current difficulties whereby the business community 
is often faced with the prospect of reacting, after the 
fact, to ill-thought-out legislation.” The Chamber said it 
would favour the same opportunity being afforded 
other interest groups. 


Mr. German commended the government on some of 
the enlightened and helpful initiatives taken on behalf 
of business, such as: personal and corporate income tax 
cuts; the removal of the 12 per cent federal sales tax on 
pollution control equipment; initiatives taken for the re- 
moval of the U.S. surcharge on Canadian exports; and 
the efforts made in developing new trade opportunities. 


The Government was commended for having elimi- 
nated much of the uncertainty in the business commu- 
nity, caused by the process involved in the development 
of the tax reform legislation, through the introduction 
of the new Income Tax Act on January 1. “We regret, 
however,” the Chamber said, that there remains a large 
residue of uncertainty insofar as a number of the Act’s 
provisions are concerned, which uncertainty will, surely, 
inhibit business efficiency and entrepreneurship for 
some time to come unless and until these provisions are 
clarified.” 
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The brief stressed that the proposed Competition Act is 
giving business serious concern. Certain of the measures 
not only outlaw long-standing business practices, based 
on sound economics, but which would also drastically 
curtail the ability of business to function effectively in 
an increasingly hostile environment. 


The Chamber was disturbed by a number of the provi- 
sions contained in the proposed Canada Labour Code, 
particularly those dealing with technological change. 
“This attitude,” the brief stated, “arose not because our 
members have an unfeeling attitude toward those af- 
fected by technological change but, rather, because the 
sections in the Bill dealing with this subject would seri- 
ously inhibit the technological improvements that must 
be made if Canadian enterprises are to remain viable in 
this era of change and increasing competition at home 
and abroad.” 


The Canadian Chamber made the following suggestions 
for improving business-government relations: A closer 
and more open relationship between community Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce and parlia- 
mentarians. The Canadian Chamber has suggested to 
these Boards and Chambers that they invite their Mem- 
bers of Parliament to address them, and that each 
Member of Parliament be invited to engage in plant vis- 
its or Office visits of local businesses. The Chamber 
urged the Government to consider employing Advisory 
Committees in other areas having a direct bearing on 
the business community. This would help to ensure that 
much greater use is being made of the expertise and 
good will of the business community, and thus max- 
mize the benefits deriving from sound business-govern- 
ment interchange. 


The Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. the 
Chamber suggested, should properly have a voice in the 
legislation arising out of other departments that have a 
bearing on business and industry. The Minister has a 
prime role in representing the business community at 
the Cabinet level. Of equal importance, Cabinet Min- 
isters whose departments deal with issues of major im- 
portance to business should be prepared to give ade- 
quate emphasis to the business point of view. This 
concept would help to counter any feeling within the 
business community that much of the legislation, which 
has a direct bearing on business, is drafted without a 
full knowledge by either Ministers or their officials of 
the effects on the businesses that are to be regulated or 
affected. 


The Chamber further recommended that in areas that 
concern the business process, such as competition pol- 
icy, tax policy, and employer-employee relations, busi- 
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ness input be sought as early as possible in the policy 
formulation process so that before legislation is intro- 
duced the views of the business community are at least 
registered and understood. Experience had shown that 
when legislation is introduced, the prestige of the Cabi- 
net Minister is behind the Bill and that face-saving con- 
siderations are then critical in the event that some pro- 
visions prove detrimental or even unworkable. 


/ 
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The brief pointed out the awareness of the Chamber and 
the business community in the area of social responsi- 
bility and referred to recent Chamber initiatives in some 
areas of social concern. Chief among these is the Cana- 
dian Unity Program which the Chamber is conducting 
in conjunction with the Canadian Advertising Advisory 
Board. This special project is aimed at “deepening the 
pride of Canadians in the richness of our heritage.” It is 
the intention of the Canadian Chamber, through mem- 
ber Boards and Chambers, to continue to foster mutual 
understanding among all Canadians. The Chamber is 
currently conducting a referendum of Boards and 
Chambers to determine their views on renaming Domi- 
-nion Day as “Canada Day.” 


| “Operation Placement,” aimed at combatting the 
chronic student summer unemployment program, is 
about to enter its third year. This program, designed to 


General Topics 


Unemployment insurance report 


Initial and renewal claims filed for benefit with UIC dis- 
trict offices numbered 144,000 in September 1971, an in- 
crease of 15,000 or 12 per cent from the August total. 
Compared with the same month in 1970, the current 


claim load is 23,000 or 19 per cent greater. All provinces 


recorded more claims than a year earlier. 


Initial claims allowed under the provision of the new 
Act were 59,700, slightly higher than the total for the 
previous month. Of this number, 54,300 were for reg- 
ular benefit, while those for special benefit—sickness, 
maternity and retirement cases—amounted to 5,400. 


The number of claimants registered for unemployment 
insurance benefit reached 433,000 at the end of Septem- 
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assist students to get summer jobs, is conducted by local 
Boards and Chambers in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. The Chamber 
was encouraged by the response received from its cor- 
porate membership to the ‘Hire a Student” promotion. 
Several companies have increased their student hiring 
and designed special programs to maximize student- 
business dialogue. Although statistics on student hiring 
practices in 1971 are not yet available, the Chamber 
predicted that the results will show that the private sec- 
tor provided a greater percentage of the total number of 
summer placements than previously. 


The Chamber, while committing itself to continue its ef- 
forts to reduce the student summer employment prob- 
lem, warned that as long as the education system is so 
structured as to place more than a million young people 
on the temporary labour market simultaneously in May 
and June of each year, business will be increasingly less 
able to absorb them. “The sum total of all our initiatives 
both public and private may be at best only to ‘hold- 
the-line’ at present summer student employment lev- 
els,” the brief said. “Recognizing both its advantages 
and disadvantages,” the Chamber suggested, “much 
more thought must be given to the semestrial system, 
not only because of our concern about student summer 
employment, but also because of the employment needs 
of the graduating student.” 





ber, up 22,000 or 5 per cent from the August compart- 
son. The current registrations are also 41,000 or Il per 
cent greater than at the end of September 1970. The 
proportion of claimants who were males declined from 
60 per cent in September 1970 to 56 per cent in Septem- 
ber 1971. 


Of the current figure, 241,000 claimants or 56 per cent 
of the total came under the provisions of the new Act. 
This count included 223,000 registered for regular ben- 
efit and 18,000 for special benefit (9,600 sickness, 8,200 
maternity and 200 fishing cases). 


A total of $50.9 million in benefit was disbursed in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 11 per cent from the $46.0 million 
in August and 35 per cent from the $37.7 million in Sep- 
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tember 1970. For the three months above, average 
weekly benefits amounted to $42.98, $39.53 and $34.11, 
respectively. Effective June 27, 1971, weekly benefit 
rates incorporate the Supplementary Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit of 10 per cent, which was paid from 
January 3, 1971. This applies to benefit paid under pro- 
vision of the old Act. 


Employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for Decem- 
ber was 6.2, compared with 6.6 in November, and 6.6 in 
December 1970. For persons 14-24 years of age, the rate 
declined 11.0 from 11.4 in November. For men 25 years 
and over it fell to 5.0 from 5.4, and for women 25 years 
and over it was 3.5. Regionally, there were reductions in 
the rates for Québec, Ontario and the Prairies. The rate 
for the Atlantic region increased and that for British 
Columbia remained the same. 


Employment 


Employment rose to 8,239,000 in December from 
8,163,000 in November, in December 1970 it was 
7,897,000. The monthly increase occurred in all major 
age-sex groups: persons 14-24 years of age 36,000; men 
25 years and over 16,000; and women 25 years and 
over, 29,000. Employment for full-time work rose by 
50,000, and for part-time work by 22,000. Regionally, 
there were increases in Ontario, Quebec and British Co- 
lumbia. The Atlantic and Prairie regions experienced 
little change. 


Unemployment 


The level of unemployment declined to 548,000 in De- 
cember from 579,000 in November; a year earlier the 
level was 556,000. The decrease occurred among per- 
sons 14-24 years of age, 7,000, and men 25 years and 
over, 19,000. By duration, there was a slight increase in 
unemployment for persons seeking work for less than 
one month, and a marked decrease for persons seeking 
work for more than one month. The largest decline was 
in the 1-3 month category, 29,000. Regionally, unem- 
ployment declined in Ontario 21,000, and Quebec 
12,000. Other regions showed smaller changes. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During December 1971, 25,689 investigations were fi- 
nalized across Canada. Of these, 6,246 were on-prem- 
ises investigations, 1,173 were selective investigations 
and 6,624 were special survey investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
1,043 formal investigations and 10,603 post-audit in- 
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vestigations were in connection with claimants sus- 


pected of making false statements to obtain benefits,, 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak-. 


ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 


3,744. Prosecutions were begun in 67 cases, all against, 


claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
initiated by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance | 
Fund in December totalled $57,009,818.57 compared 


with $59,943,126.60 in November and $55,101,007.15 in 


December 1970. Benefits paid in December totalled. 


$102,378,505.14 ($83,011,309.00 under the new Act), 


compared with $69,449,959.46 ($48,478,226.00 under the. 
new Act) in November and $60,238,738.25 in December | 
1970. The balance in the Fund on December 31, 1971 | 
was $235,504,985.12 compared with $280,873,671.69 at | 
the end of November and $473,175,760.39 at the end of 


December 1970. 


April credits 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71, Part 3, p. 181, was pre- | 
pared in the Legislative Research Branch of the Canada | 


Department of Labour. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 195, originates with 





the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section | 


of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 


as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants | 


at any given time inevitably includes some whose 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 198, is prepared by — 


the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 


ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- — 


ada Labour Code, Part V, involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 197, origi- 


nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of | 


the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 167, 168, 171, 173, 175, 179, 
183, 186, 190. The Public Archives of Canada: pene 
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During January the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Western Cartage & Storage (1962) Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
| Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., and Northland Navi- 
gation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 


chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: George W. 
Rogers). 








| Hendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 


| 
| Workers (Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse). 


- Aluminum of Canada Ltd. (ALCAN) Port Alfred, Que., 


and the national syndicate of employees of Aluminum 


of Canada Ltd. (CNTU) (representing employees of 


- Transport Division; gatemen and patrolmen, and office 


employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: George W. Rogers). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Toronto, Ont., and International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, March, p. 
146). 
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Spruceleigh Farms, Division of Canada Packers Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont., and American Federation of 
Grain Millers, Local 313 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (LG, March, p. 146). 


Conciliation boards appointed. Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation (Coal Division), Sydney, N.S., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, Local 509 (representing technical employ- 
ees) and Local 504 (representing clerical employees) 
(LG, March, p. 146). 


Millar and Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., Canadian 
Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Loiselle 
Transport Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, Locals 31, 362, 181, 395 and 
979. (Idan eb., p20). 


Conciliation board fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, and the International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America—UAW, Local 195 (LG, Feb., p. 90) was fully 
constituted with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nomi- 
nee David I. McWilliams, Q.C., Windsor, and union 
nominee George Burt, Kingsville, Ont. 


Settlement reached after board procedure. Alaska Train- 
ship Corporation and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada. (Settlement reached with the mediation assist- 
ance of D. H. Cameron) (LG, March, p. 147). 


Conciliation board report received. Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (LG, Jan., p. 44). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 1, 1972). 


Strike action. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians. (A rotating strike began in January affect- 
ing selected CBC production centers across the country) 
(see above). 


a7 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during January. It issued Reasons for Judgment in three 
of nine applications for certification granted, ordered 
one representation vote, granted one application for re- 
vocation of certification and issued Reasons for Judg- 
ment rejecting one other such application. During the 
month the Board received eight applications for 
certification. 


Applications for certification granted. Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of unli- 
censed employees employed upon the vessel “Irving- 
wood” by Kent Line Limited, Saint John, N-B. 
(Reasons for Judgment issued as Supplement No. 1, 
1972) (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 746). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, General 
Teamsters Union Local 181, General Teamsters Local 
362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers Local 395, 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees (excluding owner-operators) 
of Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (Reasons for 
Judgment issued as Supplement No. 1, 1972) (LG, Nov. 
IST p. 747): 
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General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, General, 
Teamsters Union, Local 181, General Teamsters Local 
362, General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Lo- 
cal 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Alltrans Express. 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., based at Burnaby and Terrace, 
B.C., Calgary and Edmonton, Alta., and Winnipeg, 
Man. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 747). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees (excluding 
owner-operators) of Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. (Reasons for Judgment issued as Supple- 
ment No. 1, 1972) (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 747), 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of mechanics employed at 
the Montreal International Airport, Dorval, Qué., by 
Lufthansa German Airlines. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of stockroom employees of Maislin 
Transport Limited at La Salle, Qué. (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and mechanics employed at the Toronto Terminal of 
Roberval Express Limited, Chambord, Qué. (LG, Jan., 
p. 42). 


Building material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica on behalf of a unit of engine watchmen employed 
by The British Yukon Railway Company, Whitehorse, 
YT (LG eba p89) 
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General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
(979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on be- 
half of a unit of drivers and yardmen of Midland Supe- 
rior Express Limited, Calgary, Alta., working in and out 
of its terminal at Lynn Lake, Man. (LG, Feb., p. 89). 

i 





Applications for revocation. The Board rejected an ap- 
plication made by the Association des Employés de 
CJTR Radio Trois-Riviéres Limitée for revocation of 
the order of certification issued by the Board of Febru- 
ary 17, 1971, which certified Le Syndicat des Journa- 
listes de Montréal as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees of CJTR Radio Trois-Riviéres Limitee, 
Trois-Riviéres, P.Q. (Reasons for Judgment issued as 
Supplement No. 1, 1972) (LG, Jan. 1971, p. 50; May 
(1971, p. 329). 


The Board granted an application made by Gagnon Air 
‘Service Ltée, Chicoutimi, Qué., for revocation of the or- 
der of certification issued on December 16, 1970, to the 
-syndicat des Employés de laviation régionale (CSN). 
The Board found that the Syndicat had abandoned and 
failed to discharge its responsibilities as bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees for which it had been 
certified (LG, Feb., p. 89; 1970, p. 881; March 1971, p. 
mo 2). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
General Teamsters, Local 362, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Yukon Freight Lines Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Syndicat des Employés de C.H.N.C. New Carlisle 
(CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees of Compagnie 
Gaspésienne de Radiodiffusion Limitée, New Carlisle, 
Cte. Bon., P.Q. (Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 


Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. |, 
United Telegraph Workers on behalf of a unit of radio 
technicians employed by Canadian Pacific Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: J. J. de G. 
Loranger). 


General Truck Drivers & Helpers, Local 31, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Davinder Freightways Ltd., Duncan, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees Radio 
Cape Breton Limited, Sydney, N.S. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Kervin). 


| 
| 
| Representation vote ordered. Cartage & Miscellaneous 
Employees Union, Local 931, International Broth- 
-erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America, applicant, Lapointe Transport 
-Limitée, Longueuil, Qué., respondent. A number of em- 
-ployees within the proposed unit intervened to contest 
the application (Returning Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger) 
mG, Feb., p. 89). 


Applications for certification received. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, Local 91, 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers, Local 
106, General Truck Drivers, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Capital Transport Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. G. Hoba). 
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Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dubuc Tank Lines Limited, Mon- 
treal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 


Canadian Air Line Employees Association on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed in Canada in the finance 
branch of Air Canada, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: HA... Fisher). 
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The International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers in Canada has just completed a compre- 
hensive membership survey. In the first week of October 


1971, questionnaires were mailed to more than 800 
IAM members selected at random by a computer, based 


on every thirtieth name of the membership mailing list. 
Because of differing factors affecting membership in 
Québec, these members were not included in the poll. A 
special poll of the Québec membership may be taken 


later: 





The response to the survey was 24.62 per cent of those 
polled. The IAM has more than 53,000 members in 170 
locals in Canada. Thirty of its locals are in Québec. 


The poll revealed that the majority of the members like 
their work, but most (65 per cent) rarely or never attend 
union meetings. The weighted average of those replying 
showed that members earn $4.05 an hour. 


Here are the complete results of the survey expressed in 
percentages: 


On the whole, would you say you 
like your work? 


APTA OCA, ela: deal wate, dee 
Pus UIU Mea etter mace aun a aula seen 
IN ey WacT UMUC adieu tenes eee tal 
DAO se allen ie be cc eedtne te tk ne cll 


How often do you go to union 


meetings? 

PISA NS ves costes eee pete a aca le 
OMT Th inate te ates en ete 
De ldOMiee ce ama eee i PS 
INCVele eeu ei eee te 
200 


Do you know the name of your 
shop steward? 

NES seh rgh nents ve ttoiienssceceen det aaa Ro 
INO. /ecsiyatio au aret tanya. eee 


Have you ever gone to him? 
NEES wyuisdenate ait en we ee eee 
ING cco ace organs ae Mere taeme ns out 


If you had a problem at work, do 
you feel the grievance procedures 
would do an excellent, pretty 
good, only fair, or poor job of 
taking care of it? 


Excellent Jered. Ao ee 
Pretty SOG .Ucie ee ee 
OnLy Tar ee eeicetrenae neem a 
POOKY Memeneidsc nas fee eae eee ee 
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at kind of job would you say 
he leaders of your local union 


Do you feel that a person should 
have to join a union in order to 
get a job where you work? 





If not, should they still have to 
pay union dues? 

os Ree ene 
oe eee creer 22 
Not sure .. ee oer) 
Refused to ‘reply ... breath wie 


Do you see yourself as middle 
class or eee class? 
Middle class .. ara sche 10) 
_ Working class... ss acta earl 0 
| 
Do you feel that your union 
| should take a position on issues 
that are not related to work—such 
as pollution, housing, public 
transit—or do you feel it should 
restrict itself to things related 
only to work? 
Should take other positions .... 40 
Brould testrict itself.....2..2.0..- 50 
SURG: a. Sue eeeestetresins LO 
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Do you feel that unions are be- 
having in a responsible way when 
oa ask for aan wages? 

Nese ve Be cen Cer) 
ING SUT Cp aes ..skestidiencainn tt 


In the last bargaining round, was 
what your union settled for too 
much, too little or just right? 

Os MAE Seca iss. ecb Osorno 9 
OUEST Ns 2 eis cen oghcsckaecanar ais 56 
PSIG LSU eC serrate. cilscis.onrstescasvicen sees 9 


What approximately is your 
hourly wage? 


Mi (Ret IB) eee eereeeren reer ee | 
$2-2.49.... 3 
$2.50-2.99 ey 
$3-3.49.... 11 
NOTES GE RLS PEIN eto cme cs nae 20 
$4-4.49... Pip 


Vue kee oe manly 
BD PLUS esl ck eet 
PevisiONeGer ee Lecce see 


Do you feel that laws passed by 
provincial or federal govern- 
ments affect your standard of 
living? 


Nery little x08... cma LO 
Ny sete atl tees os kc eee 
INGipti fee ee to cess irra 


Do you feel unions should sup- 
port a political party or not? 

SHoUldeapporta win. sence OS 
Should MotsUpportinwn.nne- 02 
IN@ESUTG Scotter caer se bU) 


In politics, do you normally think 


of yourself as: 

Liberally ce caumcccrr eee LO 
UD Peeps oss sare enone 42 
TG Peeper, Bane. nn sesiou eactieensnceessee? 1] 


SOCAN Ge Pete ove cesprcccpsis recone 
oe ae eats Mecsas LO 
Not sure .. Es Bee em eRe! LO) 
Refused to AMAR VIOE ee oecyeete cess: 7 


If you feel they should support a 
political party, which one do you 
feel it should be? 
Deals eee Bete is eects 
(CONSEIVALIVES fica seticteens 

S Gira emo ler pes yma cusserenee ae 
INURL ec ev ctae ances ee renencona ances 


ne Wn ff 


In the last federal election (1968) 
did you vote: 


tberalee eae eae Oh 
NDP. 36 
POs UPI Renate, 2 at 
Social rede Re a ee eae 
Did MOUVOlGr te pease ieee cee 16 


Refused tO answet........0--..... 6 


Ifa federal election were held to- 
day, would you vote: 


Baberalres ce one is 
IND ee ee eee 45 
PGR reas ecw nao 1] 
SoctallG@redite eee eter. 
ING@TSUITO ess ostei eave sseaeseas tose eet 20 


Refused to ANSWEL ..ncccccccs0.-s0s- 
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Six disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on December 14, 1971. Grievances 
were dismissed in four cases and two grievances 
succeeded. 


Case No. 325: Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees over the discharging of 
a section foreman. 


A passenger train that usually carried men working on 
the line to a terminal on Fridays was cancelled because 
of an illegal strike by members of another union. When 
this was announced, a section foreman said that he 
would incite employees not to work on the weekend. Al- 
though the crew said they would not work, they were 
persuaded to do so on the Saturday. On the Saturday 
night, the motorcar for which the section foreman was 
responsible disappeared. 


Later, two cars carrying a group of men were flagged 
down at a junction 120 miles from their base. The 
grievor was on the lead car and acted as spokesman for 
the group. The roadmaster told him that he was sus- 
pended and that he and the others should remain at the 
junction where accommodation was available. They 
continued on. 


The arbitrator said that the section foreman “obviously 
misconducted himself in a most serious way. He incited 
employees to what would have been an illegal strike, he 
took the motorcar without authorization, he moved it 
on the track without obtaining the permit that he well 
knew was required, and he paid no heed whatever to 
the proper instructions of his superiors.” He agreed that 
this “unauthorized joy-ride” was a serious offence and 
“merited the most severe discipline.” The union argued 
that the company’s failure to provide the usual passen- 
ger train was the cause of the incident. But this cancella- 
tion did not justify the grievor’s behaviour, said the ar- 
bitrator. He agreed with the company’s decision to 
discharge the section foreman. 


Case No. 326: Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees over the discharge of 
an employee. 
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As in Case No. 325, the section foreman took a motor 
car without authorization. In this case, the grievor anc 
another foreman drove the car about 39 miles along the 
track where he stopped to ask the roadmaster at tha’ 
point for permission to proceed further. Permission was 
refused and he was told to take the car off the track ane 
leave it there. He did so. The foreman was later 
discharged. 





The arbitrator said that the foreman had committed a 
serious error in taking the vehicle but he disagreed with 
the severity of the punishment. He said that a suspen- 
sion of two months would have been enough, and asked 
that the foreman be reinstated and be compensated for 
his loss of earnings for the period from two months after 
his discharge. 


Case No. 327: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over pay for layover time. 


The crew were required to stay in service beyond the 
hours or days shown on the Operation of Run State- 
ment. They left their home terminal and arrived at their 
destination as scheduled. Rest was deducted for their 
Stay at the away-from-home terminal. They departed: 
for home, but because of a derailment, they had to re- 
turn to their departure point. They left again the same. 
day. The union asked for layover pay. 


The run statement gives an example of a delayed oper- 
ation that does not provide for the deduction of rest 
on that day. The company said, however, that this pro-| 
vision did not apply “in respect of time released from 
duty.” But the agreement makes clear, said the arbi-. 
trator, that “where employees are still in service on days 

when they would otherwise expect not to be, no rest is. 
deductible.” If events had gone as scheduled, the day 
would have been a day of layover at their home termi-. 
nal. “It would be no solace to them to be told they were - 
‘out of service’ for that time, for their being in that loca-_ 
tion at all was the direct result of the delay referred to in 

the agreement.” The company then argued that rest is 

only provided “with respect to night hours.” 


The arbitrator said that it is not a “question of whether 
employees in fact rest at any particular time but rather 
one of the amounts of time with respect to each day of 
the operation, to be deducted from the time for which 
employees may claim payment.” The agreement shows 
several instances of days for which no rest is deductible. 
“This is not to say that the employees may not rest on 
such days, it is only the method which the parties have 
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agreed to for compensating employees in the situations 
to which the article applies.” The arbitrator said that 
the article did apply in this case and he allowed the 
grievance. 





| 

Case No. 328: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over the dispatching of crews. 


Because of a derailment, crews arrived at their home 
terminal out of the order of their departure. They were 
then dispatched in order of their arrival. The union dis- 
agreed with this procedure. The company relied on an 
article of the agreement that says: “When the sequence 
of an operation is disrupted at the home terminal for 
whatever reason, such operation will be restored on a 
‘first in, first out’ basis, and crews will continue in this 
sequence when normal operations are resumed.” The 
arbitrator said that crews that left before the derailment 
were delayed in returning, crews that left after the de- 
railment returned much more quickly than expected. 
“Accordingly, the company quite properly dispatched a 
crew that had arrived earlier rather than the crew that 
had just arrived, even though the latter would, in nor- 
mal circumstances, have gone out on that day.” He dis- 
missed the grievance. 


Case No. 329: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over the implementation of a new control system at 
an express office. 


An agreement had been reached to establish the classi- 
fication of Vehicle Service Clerk to receive customer 


Decisions of the umpire 


calls for the picking up of parcels and freight and to re- 
lay these calls to motormen. Four years later, the com- 
pany implemented a new control system under which 
the clerks continued to receive the calls; but then they 
were to relay them to a non-scheduled grid controller 
who did the dispatching. The union claimed that the 
company was transferring work from a member of the 
bargaining unit to others, thus violating the collective 
agreement. The arbitrator found no provision in the col- 
lective agreement prohibiting this alteration and said 
that the agreement about the clerks was not a part of 
the agreement. He said, however, that the letter of 
agreement contained “assurances that the ‘main func- 
tions’ of supervisors would not be to perform bargain- 
ing-unit work.” The work in question was not a ‘main 
function,’ he said. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 330: Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the cancellation of an 
assignment. 


A crew was called to assist a crew whose engine had 
broken down. They reported for duty, but before they 
left, the other engine was restored to working order. The 
assignment was then cancelled and they were paid for 
37.5 miles in accordance with a provision of the agree- 
ment. The union asked for a day’s pay. The agreement 
says: “When trainmen are called and cancelled, they 
will be paid through freight rates with a minimum of 
37.5 miles if cancelled after reporting for duty and 18.75 
if cancelled before reporting for duty... Trainmen held 
for duty and not used ... will be paid 100 miles ...” 
The grievors’ assignment, in this case, was cancelled af- 
ter reporting for duty and they did not take out “a run.” 
The arbitrator agreed with the pay given by the com- 
pany. He dismissed the grievance. 





CUB 3024: The claimant, 20 years of age, filed an appli- 
cation for benefit in which he indicated that he was last 
employed as a rug cleaner from April 25 to July 4 of the 
same year. He “quit his job as he did not get along with 
his boss.” On the evidence before him, the insurance of- 
ficer notified the claimant that he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit under the Act from July 5 to August I5 
as he had left his employment voluntarily “without just 
cause.” 
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The employer reported to the area office that “the dif- 
ference of opinion over hair style caused the claimant to 
resign.” This report had not been received in the area 
office at the time of the insurance officer’s decision. The 
claimant subsequently appealed to the board of refer- 
ees, stating that when he was hired he had a beard, a 
moustache, fairly long hair, and there was nothing said 
about it. A few months later, the employer asked him to 
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shave or get a haircut. The claimant complied with that 
request and got his hair cut “reasonably short,” but he 
was told later that it was not short enough. 


In addition, the claimant said that, on one occasion, he 
was sent to get coffee for the staff. When he gave the 
owner his coffee, the latter asked him why he did not 
get any for the other employees, to which the claimant 
replied “I did.” A short while later, the employer told 
the claimant to have another haircut, or leave. By then, 
the claimant was so exasperated over the whole matter, 
that he quit his job. 


The claimant was not in attendance when the board of 
referees convened. The majority of the board accepted 
the claimant’s statement that he quit his job “because 
he did not get along with his boss.” They, therefore, 
came to the conclusion that he had left his employment 
voluntarily on July 4, without just cause. By a majority 
decision, the board dismissed the appeal. The dissenting 
member stated that his colleagues did not agree with his 
suggestion that additional information be requested 
from the former employer, based on the fact that the 
claimant had mentioned in his appeal that the employer 
had issued the ultimatum “get another haircut or 
leave.* 


The dissenting member felt it was a person’s privilege to 
wear his hair in any manner that was acceptable to his 
employer at the time of his hiring; that there was no ev- 
idence before the board suggesting the claimant had 
radically changed his appearance; and that, therefore, 
the ultimatum was unjust. The claimant then appealed 
to the Umpire. In reply to a request for additional infor- 
mation, the former employer advised the area office by 
telephone that he had no objection to long hair, pro- 
vided that it was neatly kept; that when the claimant 
was hired, his hair was collar length, and both his hair 
and beard were clean and kept neatly trimmed. The 
employer had been vacationing, and upon his return, he 
noticed that the claimant’s hair and beard were very un- 
tidy. He then asked the claimant to have them trimmed, 
and this the claimant did. Some two weeks later, the 
claimant was again requested to have his beard and 
hair trimmed “‘or he would have to leave.” The claimant 
quit his job. 


The employer stated that the claimant should not have 
had to be told a second time about this untidy condi- 
tion, but should have gone to the barber shop of his 
own accord. While the claimant worked in a servicing 
department, he was frequently required to be in the em- 
ployer’s store, and this was the reason why his appear- 
ance had to be neat, as on these occasions he was in the 
view of customers. 
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The former employer advised also the area office tha 
he was quite willing to hire boys with long hair, if he 
thought he could help them, as long as they did thei 
share toward keeping themselves presentable. 


The Commission’s Chief, Entitlement Determination 
submitted observations that read in part: “When th 
employer first requested the claimant to have his hai 
cut and the claimant complied, it was reasonable foy 
him to expect that the claimant would continue to kee 
his hair at an acceptable length. The employer’s second 
request to the claimant, which was made some weeks 
after the first request, was therefore not a request te 
have his hair cut shorter than he had cut it the first time, 
as indicated by the claimant in his appeal to the Um- 
pire, but a reminder to him to have his hair cut reg- 
ularly and maintained at an acceptable length. | 





“The employee, having complied with the first request 
of the employer, accepted the fact that a certain stan- 
dard of appearance was required of him. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it does not appear that the second request 
of the employer was unreasonable or an infringement 
on the claimant’s liberty. Neither was it a new condition 
of work being placed on the claimant or a withdrawal of 
a long-standing condition. It is therefore considered that 
the claimant acted hastily and that he did not have just 
cause for refusing to carry out his employer’s request or 
for leaving his employment without assurance of other: 
work.” 


The umpire wrote in his report: “These are days when 
there is a large volume of unemployment of young 
people, and it is often difficult for them to find employ- 
ment. I think that the claimant acted rashly and not in 
his own best interests when he left his employment 
without having any other job to go to and put himself in 
the ranks of unemployed persons. His preference of | 
unemployment and unemployment insurance benefit 
over the employment he had is not justifiable. He did 
not have just cause for voluntarily leaving his employ- 
ment. The disqualification imposed by the insurance of- 
ficer is upheld and the appeal is dismissed.” 
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List No. 277 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 


They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 


~ ness, university, public etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 


ee 


cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral, and 


_ the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Accident prevention 


No. 1—Canada. Department of Labour. Accident Pre- 


yention and Compensation Branch. Canada safety in- 


——— 








 spection guide; a guide respecting the conduct of safety 


inspections in workplaces subject to the Canada Labour 
Code, Part IV, for the purpose of ensuring compliance 
with its regulations. [Ottawa, 1971] 102 p. 


Bank employees 


No. 2—Bossen, Marianne. Manpower utilization in Ca- 
nadian chartered banks. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 
1971] 60 p. 


Business 


No. 3—Conference Board. Business and the develop- 
ment of ghetto enterprise, by James K. Brown and Sey- 
mour Lusterman. [New York, 1971] 105 p. 


No. 4—Conference Board. Planning and forecasting in 
the smaller company, by Jeremy Bacon. New York, 
1271.30 p. 


No. 5—Davis, Keith. Business, society, and environ- 
ment: social power and social response [by] Keith Davis 
[and] Robert L. Blomstrom. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill [c1971] xii, 460 p. 
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No. 6—Economic Council of Canada. Business educa- 
tion and faculty at Canadian universities, by Max von 
Zur-Muehlen.[ Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971]269p. 


No. 7—U.S. Small Business Administration. Starting 
and managing a small retail jewelry store. Washington 
[GEPOL LOIS. 


Corporations 


No. 8—Dickerson, Robert W. V. Proposals for a new 
business corporations law for Canada, by Robert W. V. 
Dickerson, John L. Howard [and] Leon Getz. French 
translation supervised by Robert J. Bertrand. [Ottawa, 
Information Canada, 1971] 2v. Contents: v.1. Commen- 
tary. v.2. Draft Canada business corporations act. 


No. 9—Litvak, Isaiah A. Dual loyalty; Canadian-U.S. 
business arrangements, by I. A. Litvak, C. J. Maule and 
R. D. Robinson. Toronto, McGraw-Hill [c1971] xi, 242 


p: 


No. 10—Tugendhat, Christopher. The multinationals. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode [cl971] xili, 242 p. 


Corporations, Government 


No. 11—Mathias, Philip. Forced growth; five studies of 
government involvement in the development of Can- 
ada. With an introduction by Abraham Rotstein. To- 
ronto, Lewis & Samuel, 1971. xii, 180 p. 


Economic conditions 


No. 12—Kuznets, Simon Smith. Economic growth of na- 
tions; total output and production structure. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 197 I> xii; 363p- 


No. 13—Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Economic Policy Committee. Working 
Party No. 4. Present policies against inflation, a report. 
[Paris, 1971] 43 p. 


No. 14—Schultze, Charles L. Setting national priorities, 
the 1972 budget [by] Charles L. Schultze [and others] 
Washington, Brookings Institution [cl971] KIX, 330 DP: 
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Economics 


No. 15—Cairncross, Alexander Kirkland. Essays in eco- 
nomic management. London, Allen & Unwin [cl971] 
219'p. 


No. 16—Rao, Potluri M. Applied econometrics [by] Pot- 
luri Rao [and] Roger LeRoy Miller. Belmont, Calif., 
Wadsworth Pub. Co. [c1971] x, 235 p. 


Employees—training 


No. 17—Patten, Thomas Henry. Manpower planning 
and the development of human resources. New York, 
Wiley-Interscience [c197 1] x, 737 p. 


Employees’ representation in management 


No. 18—Adizes, Ichak. Industrial democracy: Yugoslav 
style; the effect of decentralization on organizational 
behavior. New York, Free Press [cl 971] xxi, 297 p. 


Industrial relations 


No. 19—Conference on Labour, New York University. 
23rd, 1970. Proceedings. Thomas G. S. Christensen and 
Andrea S. Christensen, editors. New York, Matthew 
Bender [1971] 455 p. 


No. 20—Great Britain. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Facilities afforded to shop stewards. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1971. 60 p. 


No. 21—Rowe, David Knox. Industrial relations man- 
agement for profit and growth. [New York] American 
Management Association [1971] xii, 337 p. 


Labouring classes 


No. 22—Cole, Robert E. Japanese blue collar; the 
changing tradition. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1971. x1, 300 p. 


No. 23—Deeny, James. The Irish worker; a demogra- 
phic study of the labour force in Ireland. Dublin, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration [c197 1] xi, 97 p. 


No. 24—Ontario White Collar Conference Toronto, 
1971. [Report. Ottawa, White Collar Committee, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, 1971] lv. (various pagings) 
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Larry Sefton, chairman. Contents: White-collar organ-| 
izing challenges, by W. Donald Wood. New trends in) 
white-collar employment, by Russell Bell. White-collar 
organizing in manufacturing [panel discussion]. White- 
collar organizing in the public sector [panel discussion]. 
Trade union educational needs of white-collar locals 
[panel discussion]. Problems of the law in white-collar. 
organization [panel discussion]. Relationship between 
white-collar and blue-collar groups [panel discussion]. 
New goals for collective bargaining [panel discussion]. 
The problems of unit erosion and bargaining unit scope 
[panel discussion]. What should white-collar locals do to 
participate fully in the trade union movement [panel | 
discussion]. Evaluation and closing remarks by chair- | 
man Larry Sefton. | 





Management 
No. 25— Reddin, William James. Effective management 
by objectives; the 3-D method of MBO. New York, . 
McGraw-Hill [c1971] xiii, 224 p. 








Population 


No. 26—U.S. Commission on Population Growth and the | 
American Future. Population growth and America’s fu- | 
ture; an interim report to the President and the Con- | 
gress. [Washington, G.P.O., 1971] vii, 49 p. 





Productivity of labour 


No. 27—Conference of European Statisticians. Method- 
ological problems of international comparison of levels 
of labour productivity in industry. New York, United 
Nations, 1971. 99, 2, [1], [1] p. At head of title: United 
Nations Statistical Commission and Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. 


No. 28—Dawson, John Addington. Productivity change | 
in Canadian mining industries. [Ottawa, Information — 
Canada, 1971] 63 p. | 


No. 29—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indexes of out- _ 
put per man-hour; selected industries, 1939 and 1947- 
70. [Washington, G.P.O., 1971] 158 p. 


Scientists 
No. 30—Science Council of Canada. Prospects for scien- 


tists and engineers in Canada; background study, by 
Frank Kelly. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] 61 p. 
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Jnemployed 


No. 31—Fletcher, Lois. Out of school and out of work; 
outh unemployment in Canada [by] Lois Fletcher, An- 
fhony Ford [and] Jim Lotz. Ottawa, Canadian Research 
centre for Anthropology, 1971. 151 p. An account of 
anemployed youth in Ottawa. 


No. 31—Murray, Merril Garver. Income for the unem- 
bloyed; the variety and fragmentation of programs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 


ment Research] 1971. x, 70 p. 
| 





Wage policies 


No. 33—Schiff, Eric. Incomes policies abroad. Washing- 
ton, American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, 1971. 42 p. 


Wages 


No. 34—Ashenfelter, Orley Clark. The effect of union- 
ization on wages in the public sector: the case of fire 
fighters. Princeton, N.J., Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University [c1971] 191-202 p. Reprinted from 
Industrial and labor relations review, vol. 24, no. 2, Jan- 
uary 1971. 


No. 35—Canada. Department of Labour. Legislative Re- 
‘search Branch. Minimum wage rates in Canada, pre- 


pared by Liis Painter. Rev. July 9, 1971. Ottawa, 197 1, 





| 


! 


)29 p. 


engineering technicians, draftsmen, office clerical. 
Washington [G.P.O., 1971] 81 p. 


Works councils 


No. 40—Canada. Department of Labour. Labour-Man- 
agement Consultation Branch. Case histories, labour- 
management consultation committees. [Ottawa, Infor- 
mation Canada, 1971] 12 p. 


Statistics 


No. 41—American Statistical Association. Business and 
Economic Statistics Section. Proceedings, 1970. Papers 
presented at the Annual meeting of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Detroit, Michigan, December 27-30, 
1970, under the sponsorship of the Business and Eco- 
nomic Statistics Section. Washington, 1971. xiii, 655 p. 


No. 42—Lim, R. Y. Problems in economic and business 
statistics for Canadian students [by] R. Y. Lim & W. J. 
Reddin. 2d ed. Sackville, N.B., The Tribune Press [1971] 
226 p. 


Miscellaneous 
No. 43—Allen, Alexander Richard. The social passion; 


religion and social reform in Canada 1914-28. [Toronto] 
University of Toronto Press [c1971] xxv, 385 p. 


No. 44—Bhatia, Kul Bhushan Chandra. Accrued capital 
gains, personal income and saving in the United States, 


| 1948-1964. London ]Ont.] University of Western On- 

No. 36—Lawler, Edward Emmet. Pay and organizational tario, Department of Economics, 1971. 363-378 p. 
effectiveness: a psychological view. New York, 

McGraw-Hill [cl1971] 318 p. 


No. 37—Rowley, J. C. R. Wage determination in Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries [by] J. C. R. Rowley and 
D. A. Wilton. Kingston, Ont., Institute for Economic 
Research, Queen’s University [1971?] 17 p. 


No. 38—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment 
and earnings; United States, 1909-70. Based on the 
1967 Standard industrial classification. Washington, 
e.P.O. [1971] 602 p. 


No. 39—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. National sur- 
vey of professional, administrative, technical, and cleri- 
cal pay, June 1970; accountants and auditors, attorneys, 
personnel management, buyers, engineers and chemists, 
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No. 45—Blau, Peter Michael. The structure of organiza- 
tions [by] Peter M. Blau [and] Richard A. Schoenherr. 
New York, Basic Books [1971] xix, 445 p. 


No. 46—Jay, Anthony. The new oratory. Illustrated by 
Alnos Hall. [New York] American Management Associ- 
ation [c1971] x, 133 p. 


No. 47—International Institute for Labour Studies. The 
International Institute for Labour Studies: appraisal 
and forward look. [Geneva. 1971] 247-274 p. 


No. 48—Petitot, Emile Fortuné Stanislas Joseph. Les 
Amérindiens du Nord-Ouest canadien au 19e siécle se- 
lon Emile Petitot. Edité par Donat Savoie. [Ottawa, In- 
formation Canada, 1971] 2 v. 
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Labour statistics 


Principal Items 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Wieekgen de dai) econ be ta isl u19/7/1 eee een enna nnn 


INos-aericnitUre ae cane ie eee ee ae Oe ee 
Paid WORK CI Re ie cating 720 a ater ec 


Unemployed.ey ee ee em oe he) eee 
PCAC 9 cee A AR BOs ae tM a la AF ERS 


Without.work and seeking, Work %..205.0-.08hccnsk hac Ben aes 
On temporary layoi up to. 20) Cavs: .20c acc ackoe ss st 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100) foo.cccccccccccccccccocecsesssseseses 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) f.0.......cccccecceccceeecesseeeeeeees 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
pinikes andilockouts 3 te 4 OFS opel eet 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly earnings (ind. COM.) F scccsecccsosssessetesescesecessoceeeceoees 
Avetage hourly earnings: (mife,) tot teh atoll oe 
AVCtARe Weekly NOUlS: DAIG | cues tk etre eee ee ee 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100)... cee 
Index numbers of weekly earnings in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t 
Total labour income (millions of dollars) fo..cc.ccccccccccccccccccccecsceeccesees 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION tf 
Total (average 1961 = 100). oe es 
Manulactirings.052.. 3s ate. ok. ere PE ok 
Duka bles f.0). 2) tet cope. toe Oh eet 


Date 


Amount 


(in thousands) 






Percentage Change 
from 


Previous 
Month Yea 












December 8,655 — 4. 3.9 
December 8,125 = 0.5 ei 4.3 
December 439 — 6.8 — 2 

December 7,686 + 0.1 + 4, 

December alas — 0.1 + 4. 
December 6,463 + 24.6 + 36 
December 1,413 — 47.2 + 6 

December 250 — 13.2 + 0. 

December 530 + 5.4 — 1 

December 69 + 27.8 +27 

December 186 + 6.3 — 
December 147 — 1,3 + 0.7 
December 64 + 8.5 — 9.9 
December 64 — 3.0 — 8.6 
December 493 + 2.7 — 04 
December 37 + 68.2 — 14.0 
October 130.7 — 0.8 + 1,3 
October 124.0 — 0.8 + 1.2 
1st 9 mths 1971 940.05 — —17.0 
ist 9 mths 1971 483.77 —- —19.4 
December 81 —12.9 +76.1 
December 14,236 — 30.4 — 58.2 
December 156,320 — 32.8 — 63.1 
October 142.45 + 1.0 + 9.4 
October 3.33 + 0.3 + 8.8 
October 40.4 + 0.2 + 0.7 
January 136.7 + 0.3 + 49 
October 134.1 + 0.5 + 5.0 
September 4,529.7 + 0.9 +11.7 
December 183.0 + 0.8 + 6.5 
December 178.0 + 0.7 + 6.8 
December 200.9 + 0.4 +10.3 
December 159.8 + 1.0 + 3.6 
December ° 15,007 — 20.7 — 91 
December 14,931 —11.5 +48.4 


December 


145,885 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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@ Social involvement by organized workers in Canada 
ranges all the way from fighting pollution to interna- 
tional aid, and includes such varied interests as con- 
sumer affairs, housing, health care, education, native 
people and broadcasting, according to a report on a sur- 
vey published by the Canadian Labour Congress. Great- 
est involvement by the labour movement is in the fight 
against pollution, with three quarters of the respondents 
indicating activity in this area. Other areas of high ac- 
tivity are education and participation in citizens groups 
(71 per cent), consumer affairs (66 per cent), health care 
(more than 50 per cent) and human rights (44 per cent). 


The report, prepared by the CLC Social and Commu- 
nity Programs Department, is based on a survey con- 
ducted by the department among the CLC’s 10 char- 


21.0 


tered provincial federations of labour and 120 distr 
labour councils. Response to the questionnaire was 
per cent. 













Anti-pollution activities include the setting up of poll 
tion committees, participation in community groups Ii 
Pollution Probe, SPEC and others, and education 
workers and the general public, the report reveals. A 
tivities in citizens’ groups include co-operation with te 
ants’ organizations, groups of unemployed, senior ci 
zens, youth, anti-poverty groups and native people. 


Two-thirds of the answers to the questionnaire ind 
cated involvement in the fields of consumer affair 
housing and social agencies. Activities include suppo 
of consumer co-ops, credit unions, co-operative housir 
and public housing: consumer education; and active ii 
volvement in the United Appeal and similar agencie 
Most frequent activity in health care is support and pr 
motion of community health centres. 


In addition, labour organizations, or their member 
sponsor sporting events and teams, serve on par 
boards and similar bodies, participate in radio and T) 
programs or have their own shows, make representz 
tions to have the quality of programming improved, de 
nate funds for international aid, educate members o 
the need for aid to developing countries, and serve o 
boards dealing with the problem of regional disparities, 


General involvement by labour in social issues is fairl 
constant throughout the country, but it is interesting t 
note that the areas of involvement vary widely from re 
gion to region. A case in point is pollution: in Britis] 
Columbia, 90 per cent of all respondents are involved re 
fighting it one way or another, compared with 33 pe 
cent in Québec. Conversely, 100 per cent of the Québe 
respondents are involved in consumer affairs, includiny 
consumer co-ops and credit unions, while only 40 pe 
cent are active in this field in British Columbia. 


The Prairie Region has the greatest involvement ir 
housing, social agencies and health care. Activities in 
volving regional disparities are greatest in Québec anc 
lowest in Ontario. The Atlantic region is tops in the areé 
of human rights, and Ontario in helping immigrants 
And greatest involvement was reported from the 
Prairies, where average ratings exceeded those of othe: 
regions. 
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«. R. Robinson 


I Kenneth R. (Robbie) Robinson has been named spe- 
jal assistant to CLC President Donald MacDonald. 
Mr. Robinson, 36, who takes up his duties immediately, 
vill have special responsibilities in the field of public re- 
ations. Prior to this appointment Mr. Robinson was di- 
‘ector of public relations for the Public Service Alliance 
yf Canada, an affiliate of the CLC. Born in Victoria, 
B.C., he served 13 years with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, mainly in the public relations and information 
felds. and was for a time on the staff of the former min- 
ister of defence, Hon. Paul Hellyer, as a research and 
communications assistant. He later became editor and 
public relations officer with the Union of National De- 
fence Employees. Mr. Robinson has written numerous 
articles for newspapers and magazines, including The 
Labour Gazette. 
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@ Brian Huggins, formerly Head, Media Relations, 
Canada Department of Labour, will succeed Ken “Rob- 
bie” Robinson as Director of Public Relations for the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada. Born and educated 
in England, Huggins has had extensive experience in 
newspaper, radio and television. 


Trade union activity began with the United Kingdom's 
National Union of Journalists. He transferred member- 
ship to the Newspaper Guild when he joined the CBC 
News Service in 1957 and subsequently became local 
president of the newsmen’s Guild. Full-time trade union 
activity began in 1961 as public relations director of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, and in 1963 he was appointed a Guild in- 
ternational representative based in Montreal. 


Since moving to Ottawa in 1968, Huggins has worked 
with the Centretown Community Association and a 
community newspaper, the Centretown News. After five 
years of active membership, he became an accredited 
member of the Canadian Public Relations Society in 
ae 


@ Wage rate increases in major U.S. collective bar- 
gaining agreements last year averaged 8.1 per cent over 
the life of the contract, a decrease from the 8.9 per cent 
average gain in 1970. In a year-end analysis, the U.S. 
Department of Labor reported that the 1971 tabulations 
covered nearly 3.5 million workers. Another 500,000 
were covered by contracts not yet approved by the UES 
Pay Board and so were not included in the tabulation. 
Key agreements during the year were in the railroad, 
auto, agricultural implement, can, aluminum, steel, cop- 
per, communications, apparel, and bituminous coal 
industries. 


There were cost of living clauses in 7.1 per cent of the 
contracts, compared with 7.3 per cent in 1970. The aver- 
age wage increase 1n manufacturing was 7.2 per cent, up 
from 6 per cent in 1970, while increases in non-manu- 
facturing dropped to 9 per cent, compared with 11.5 per 
cent in 1970. Wage increases in the construction indus- 
try dropped sharply from 14.9 per cent in 1970 to 11.8 
per cent last year. 


2A 


@ Judge René Lippé has been named Chairman of the 
Public Service Arbitration Tribunal, succeeding Mr. Jus- 
tice André Montpetit. The Tribunal is the body author- 
ized under the federal Public Service Staff Relations 
Act to make binding awards on disputed issues that 
have not been resolved in collective bargaining and on 
which arbitration has been requested by either party 
involved. 


Judge Lippé has a broad background in labour law and 
industrial relations. For 20 years, he has been sole arbi- 
trator for the Aluminum Company of Canada and its 
employees. He has served in the capacities of mediator, 
chairman of conciliation boards and chairman of arbi- 
tration tribunals in numerous disputes in the private 
sector. He contributed to the resolution of two disputes 
between the Council of Postal Unions and the Treasury 
Board in recent years. He has retired as a Judge of the 
Québec Provincial Court to which he was appointed in 
1949. 


Mr. Justice Montpetit resigned because of his duties 
with the Superior Court of Québec. He had served as 
chairman of the arbitration tribunal since its inception 
in June 1967 and thus was the pioneer of the system of 
arbitration in the federal Public Service. 


M Robert McPhee has been named Director of the On- 
tario Human Rights Commission and Valerie Kasurak 
has been appointed a Commissioner. McPhee joined the 
Commission in 1966 as a Human Rights Officer, later 
becoming Chief of Field Services and in 1969 he be- 
came Assistant Director. Miss Kasurak has wide experi- 
ence in the field of human rights as a former Canadian 
alternate representative to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, as an officer of many business and 
service groups in the Windsor, Ontario area and in 
province-wide organizations and as a member of the 
Windsor Advisory Committee on Employment to which 
she was appointed by the Ontario Government in 1968. 
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Harry Arthurs | 


&@ Harry Arthurs has been named Dean of the O: 
goode Hall Law School of York University, effectiv 
July 1, 1972. Professor Arthurs will succeed Gerald I 
LeDain who has been Dean of Osgoode since 196’ 
Currently Director of the graduate program in law, Aj 
thurs has been a member of the faculty of Osgood 
since 1961 and served as Associate Dean of the Lai 
School from 1968-70. 


Well-known as an arbitrator and conciliator in labou 
disputes, Arthurs was chief adjudicator for the Publi 
Service of Canada in 1967-68, and is presently Cana 
dian member of the United Automobile Workers Publi 
Review Board and impartial chairman of the Men’s anc 
Ladies’ Garment Industry, Toronto. A charter membe 
of the Canadian Industrial Relations Research Institut 
he is also a member of the National Academy of Arbi 
trators, the AAA Labour Arbitration Panel, and the 
Ontario Arbitration Commission Labour Arbitratior 
Board. 
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The Canadian Labour Congress in February sub- 
itted a brief outlining the CLC’s views on the Revised 
aemployment Insurance Act to Manpower Minister 
fyce Mackasey, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
ission, and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
‘on Advisory Committee. 


ie CLC brief complained about what they called the 
dicrous limits” to which some insurance officers were 
retching the provision that disallows claims for unem- 
loyment insurance from persons who are out of work 
scause of a work stoppage attributed to a labour 
spute. 


We have no quarrel with this principle as such but 
ttely we have noticed that the administration pend- 
lum seems to have swung far away from the neutral 
sition to a point where it appears that interpretations 
y commission officials are almost invariably anti- 
‘aimant in their nature,” the CLC said. “We believe we 
fetect an over-zealousness on the part of the respon- 
ble officials, not only to issue disqualification notices, 
ut to seek out painstakingly whatever remote possi- 
ilities there might exist to ensure that disentitlement 


orkers who are laid off because of a chain reaction 
rom a dispute should be entitled to insurance, it was ar- 
sued. And membership in a union involved in a dispute 
hould not form the basis for disqualification. Difficulty 
vas also being experienced in some cases by inter- 
»oretation of insurance officers regarding the point when 
vork resumed after the dispute. 


| 
‘The onus should be placed positively upon the insur- 


ance officer to show conclusive evidence of a claimant’s 
direct interest in the dispute and its outcome by reason 
of established facts in each case before a claimant is dis- 
qualified,” the CLC said. 


“The whole object of unemployment insurance as we 
have it in this country is to provide, as a matter of right 
to our citizens, the benefits available to them through 
the compulsory contributory structure of the scheme, 
when citizens are, through no fault of their own, sepa- 
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rated from their employment,’ the CLC continued. 
“The Unemployment Insurance Act is not a plan de- 
signed to serve the interests of the public treasury to the 
detriment of claimants. It is not intended by either the 
letter or the spirit of the Act that a bureaucratic obstacle 
course be set up to ensure that no money is paid out to 
anybody until all other sources of personal income are 
dried up.” 


The brief maintained also that workers should not be 
penalized for refusing to cross a picket line. 


@ For the first time in Canadian statistics, a national 
expenditure pattern representative of all persons living in 
private households in the 10 provinces is available from 
Statistics Canada with the release of results from the 
1969 survey of family expenditure. These results were 
derived from a sample of 15,140 families and unat- 
tached individuals at the beginning of 1970, referring to 
expenditures in the year 1969. The sample covered all 
areas of Canada, both urban and rural, except the Yu- 
kon and Northwest Territories. 


For all families and unattached individuals living in 
both urban and rural areas of Canada, total expendi- 
ture averaged $8,161 per spending unit for 1969. Aver- 
age total expenditures ranged from $5,784 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island and $5,792 in Newfoundland to $9,112 in 
Ontario. The pattern of expenditure showed market 
variation between provinces. Although Canadians, on 
average, allocated 18.7 per cent of family expenditure 
to food, the percentage varied provincially from 25.8 
per cent in Newfoundland to 16.8 per cent in Alberta, 
reflecting differences in family size as well as income 
level. The percentage spent on shelter ranged from 15.6 
in Saskatchewan to 13.1 in Newfoundland. In New- 
foundland almost three quarters of families were home- 
owners and the majority of these homes were mortgage- 
free. Other categories of expenditure which showed 
market variations between provinces were clothing, 
travel and transportation, and personal taxes. Three 
publications of tabulations and an analytical volume 
are being prepared under the general title of Family 
Expenditure in Canada, 1969. 


PLANES) 


@ Ina brief presented to Prime Minister Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau and several cabinet ministers in late February, 
the federal Government was asked by the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs to 
lead the way in removing discrimination against women 
workers and providing equal opportunity with men. The 
delegation, headed by Miss Charlotte I. VanDine, 
charged that the Government “has not used to the full- 
est the skills and abilities of women in the Public Ser- 
vice, in Crown Corporations, in all areas of Govern- 
ment services. This is a waste of human resources.” 


The Federation commended the Government for pass- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act 1971 and amend- 
ing the Canada Labour (Standards) Code especially 
with regard to maternity protection and benefits, equal 
wages and periodic increases in minimum wages. The 
brief urged that the Government attempt to impress 
upon the provincial labour ministries the importance of 
ratifying ILO conventions concerning equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value and job protection for 
women who have to take maternity leave. The submis- 
sion asked that men and women be treated equally un- 
der the Canada Pension Plan and that legislation be 
amended so that provisions applicable to the wife and 
children of a male contributor would be applicable also 
to the husband and children of a female contributor. 


The delegation urged also that a greater proportion of 
women be appointed to policy-making and advisory po- 
sitions at the federal level, that greater use be made of 
part-time workers, that self-employed women be pro- 
tected against exploitation, that there be a career infor- 
mation service for women in Canada Manpower Cen- 
tres and that there be adequate day-care facilities for 
working mothers. 


Prime Minister Trudeau commended the Federation for 
concentrating on the Royal Commission Report on the 
Status of Women “rather than unlocking a whole new 
series of questions.” He promised the delegation that 
the report would not gather dust. “We may not always 
do what the report recommends,” he said, “but we try to 
meet it head-on and say we agree, we disagree...” Ray 
Perrault, parliamentary secretary to Manpower Min- 
ister Bryce Mackasey who was in hospital, said that 
there were plans for “a good deal of work” on the report 
but they could not be revealed at the time. The delega- 
tion was assured by Health and Welfare Minister John 
Munro that steps were being taken to attempt a break- 
through in ending discrimination against women. The 
Minister expressed the hope also that federal and pro- 
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vincial governments would agree on amendments to th! 
Canada Pension Plan within the next year to assure the 
men and women would be treated equally. External A) 
fairs Minister Mitchell Sharp said that the ILO conver 
tion on equal remuneration for work of equal valu, 
could only be ratified if the provinces agree, but th’ 
convention on job protection for prospective mother 
was out-of-date and would not be sought in full. Labou 
Minister Martin O’Connell told the delegation tha 
Canada Manpower Centres have already been advise: 
to adopt a wider range of occupations and training fo 
women. | 


M Statistics Canada states that the motor vehicles im 
ported from the United States in 1971 accounted fo! 
35.9 per cent of the total imports from there, wherea, 
the motor vehicles exported from Canada to the Unitec 
States accounted for 33.7 per cent of our exports to tha, 


country. Although both were just about in balance, thi’! 
has not always been the case. In 1965, the year the au 
tomobile agreement was signed, motor vehicles ac 
counted for 16 per cent of imports and for 4.6 per cen’ 
of exports. Little by little, the situation changed in Can. 
ada’s favour, following the general trend of the trade 
balance which, after showing a deficit of $1,012 millior: 
in 1965, showed a surplus of $1,203 million in 1971. 





This commercial advantage has been supplemented by 
investments made in Canada by the American automo- 
tive industry and by the consequent creation of addi- 
tional jobs, to say nothing of near wage parity. Ameri- 
can investments in Canada between 1964 and 1968, 
alone, amounted to about $1 billion. These are the con: 
sequences of the 1965 Canadian-American Agreement, 
one of the objectives of which was to produce sufficient 
automobiles in Canada to meet consumer demand. This 
purpose has now been achieved. 





The Automotive Agreement has for some time been the 
scapegoat of American protectionists. The Canadian 
consumer however, has not yet obtained wage parity’ 
with his neighbour. The same car costs less in Boston! 
than in Toronto; but the Canadian buying his car in’ 
Boston will pay custom duties when crossing the border. 
Until now, only manufacturers were granted exemp- 
tions from customs duties. | 
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1 The challenges and discrimination facing Canadian 
yomen involved in a climate of social and economic 
hange are examined in a publication released recently 
ry the Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of 
-abour. The publication titled “Women’s Bureau ’71”, 
s comprised of four papers prepared by Sylva Gelber, 
director of the Women’s Bureau. 


[he first paper, “The Underemployed, Underpaid 
Chird of the Labour Force” presents statistical data re- 
lecting a picture of working women in Canada and 
hhowing that occupational segregation and wage discri- 
nination still persist. The second paper, “The Impor- 
ance of Perseverance” is an appeal to women to rectify 
*xisting injustices in Canadian society. The third paper, 
‘A Year After the Report: Where are We Now?” refers 
‘0 the Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women. It outlines significant legislative enactments by 
federal and provincial governments to eliminate sex dis- 
sxrimination in employment and urges working women 
and trade unions to make full use of the new legislation, 





The fourth paper, “Canada’s International Posture on 
he Status of Women,” looks at two international bodies 
with which the Women’s Bureau is closely associated: 
the International Labour Organization and the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of Women. 
“Women’s Bureau ’71,” a bilingual publication, is avail- 
able free from the Women’s Bureau, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


M The B.C. Mediation Commission appointed medi- 
ation officers in 249 cases during 1971. Seventy-seven 
appointments were made on the application of employ- 
ers and 166 on the application of unions. In four cases, 
the parties applied jointly and on two occasions, ap- 
pointments were made following directions from the 
provincial Minister of Labour. Although the Commis- 
sion was involved in more disputes than in 1970, the 
number of employees involved was less than half the 
number in 1970. The total number of disputes settled by 
mediation officers in 1971 was 177, the total not settled 
was 48, and some were carried over into the new year. 
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M@ The United Auto Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters have announced the formal 
dissolution of the Alliance for Labour Action. The ALA 
was set up four years ago (LG 1969, p. 638). Teamster 
President Frank Fitzsimmons said that the dissolution 
was made with great reluctance, adding: “While the ac- 
tivities of the ALA met with great success, the financial 
difficulties of the UAW—resulting from its last round of 
negotiations with the giants of the auto industry—make 
it impossible to fully fund the organization.” Most ALA 
officers have already returned to their respective 
organizations. 


m= = J.S. Gunn has been appointed by the Public Service 
Commission as Acting Director of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch of the Canada Department of La- 
bour. The Department announced also the appointment 
of A. R. Gibbons as Assistant Director of the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch. Mr. Gibbons will retain 
his responsibilities as Industry Specialist concerned with 
the railways. 


Gunn joined the Department of Labour in 1945, at 
Winnipeg. In 1955 he was appointed senior conciliation 
officer and departmental representative for North- 
western Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In 1965 
he was transferred to Ottawa, and in 1966 he became 
Assistant Director, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. Gibbons joined the Department in January, 
1970. He had previously served as executive secretary of 
the Canadian Railway Labour Association, as general 
vice-president of the Canadian Labour Congress, and as 
a member of the Economic Council of Canada. 


@ The Research Branch of the British Columbia De- 
partment of Labour has published a booklet entitled 
“Wage and Work Guarantee Provisions in British Co- 
lumbia Collective Agreements.” The study illustrates the 
types of provisions dealing with wage guarantees that 
are now appearing in collective bargaining. Examples 
of wage guarantees are recorded, together with eval- 
uative comments concerning their effectiveness. Copies 
are available, free of charge, on request to the Director, 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia. 


PAS) 





Strikes and lockouts were prohibited under the provi- 
sions of a 1922 agreement reached between the Toronto 
Stone Cutters’ Association and a local of the Interna- 
tional Cut Stone Contractors’ and Quarrymen’s Associ- 
ation, it was reported in The Labour Gazette of May 
1922. Other topics recorded in the issue were: The effect 
of reduced hours on output and efficiency; free scholar- 
ships from the Canadian Pacific Railway; a commission 
to determine quarterly changes in the cost of living for 
coal miners; the suit of an Alberta youth against his fa- 
ther for wages; and a study on minimum wages in 
Canada. 


@ An important industrial agreement, the purpose of 
which was to prevent strikes and lockouts and facilitate 
a peaceful adjustment of grievances and disputes, was 
reached between the Toronto Stone Cutters’ Associ- 
ation and Toronto Local and District No. 4, Interna- 
tional Cut Stone Contractors’ and Quarrymen’s Associ- 
ation. Provisions of the agreement, effective May 1, 
1922 to April 30, 1923, were: “Employers to employ as 
stone cutters, for pneumatic and hand cutting, only 
union members, provided that skilled men are fur- 
nished. Otherwise, employers may employ stone cutters 
as they see fit, who shall make application to join the as- 
sociation. Wages, per hour, 90 cents; hours of labour, 
eight per day with four on Saturdays—forty-four per 
week; overtime only in cases of absolute necessity; first 
two hours, time and one half; thereafter, double time; 
suitable accommodation to be provided for the men, 
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with sun shades in summer; and parties to arbitrate al 
differences and grievances without any strike or lockout 
Each party is to elect an arbitration committee of thre 
members. These, on failure to agree, shall select an um 
pire, whose decision shall be binding. Workmen may, 
work for whomever they see fit; employers may employ 
or discharge whomsoever they see fit; either party wish 
ing to alter terms of the agreement must give one 
month’s notice of desired change prior to expiration o 
the agreement.” 


@ The effect of reduced hours on output and efficiency 
was discussed by H. M. Vernon, MD, investigator fos 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of England, ir 
his book, “Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency.” In the 
United States, one of the issues in dispute in the cotton 
textile industry was a demand by manufacturers for a 
return to the 54-hour week in mills where the 48-hour 
week was in effect. ‘In Great Britain,” said Dr. Vernon. 
“the chief inspector of factories reports (1918) that 
when the hours were reduced from 55 to 4944 a week,) 
the output in some factories ... showed a reduction pro- 
portionate to about half the reduction of hours, and in) 
one factory there was practically no reduction in the 
output of the looms, as the weavers kept so much better 
time. In Scottish factories, again, a similar reduction of 
hours caused an almost proportionate fall of output in 
carding, but a smaller fall in spinning. In Wales, a firm 
reduced the hours of work from 52 to 494, and the re- 
sult was so satisfactory in the weaving department that 
the system was extended to the spinning department.” 

































M@ Two free scholarships, covering four years tuition in 
architecture, chemical, civil, mechanical or electrical en-| 
gineering at McGill University, were offered, subject to 
competitive examination, by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. They were offered to apprentices and other em- 
ployees enrolled on the company’s permanent staff and 
under 21 years of age, and to sons of employees. The 
examination was the regular entrance matriculation ex- 
amination provided for in the University’s annual cal- 
endar. The scholarships were to be awarded to candi- 
dates with the highest average who complied with the 
requirements of admission and were to be renewed. 
from year to year to cover a period not exceeding four 
years. The Canadian Pacific Railway authorized also 
the granting of three scholarships of $500 each annually 
to Toronto University for the purpose of inducing grad- 
uates of universities in Western Canada to pursue their! 
postgraduate studies at Toronto University, and thus 
not only keep these graduates in Canada but also en- 
able them to become better acquainted with conditions 
in the east, and so tend to promote Canadian unity on| 
their return to the west. 
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fA Cost of Living Commission, appointed in January 
919 to determine quarterly changes in the cost of living 
or coal miners on Vancouver Island, and to report the 
imount by which wage rates should correspondingly be 
ncreased or decreased, forwarded its report for the 
yuarter ending March 31, 1922, to the federal Depart- 
nent of Labour. Forms had been sent to the merchants 
ind dealers in various localities with whom the majority 
yf miners usually traded. The method of computing the 
shanges was to determine the percentage of increase or 
jJecrease of prices of March 31 over December 31, for 
sroceries, provisions, meats, etc., and to add a further 
wo fifths of this increase (or decrease) as an equivalent 
-o cover similar increases (or decreases) in clothing, ete. 
An increase of 2.88 per cent was ascertained, that 
amounted to an increase in wages of 8% cents a day 
where the base rate was $3 a day, and 9 cents a day 
where the base rate was $3.15, the increase in wages to 
become effective May 1, 1922, and to apply to all un- 
derground service, clerical and office employees. 


HM In Alberta, a youth of 17 brought an action against 
his father (a farmer) for wages earned during the time 
he was working for him. He was awarded $273.75 and 
costs by a justice of the peace, and this judgment was 


confirmed on appeal to the District Court. The father 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Alberta. From the 
evidence given before this Court, it appeared that the 
plaintiff, a son of the defendant, had left home when he 
was 15 years old because of a dispute with his father, 
and worked for another farmer who paid him $75 a 
month. He was at that time “an able-bodied young 
man, as competent as though of age.” The son’s ev- 
idence that he had a hiring agreement with his father 
when he returned to his father’s house was accepted by 
the Court. The appeal to the Supreme Court of Alberta 
was dismissed with costs. 


@ A comprehensive article on the “Minimum Wage in 
Canada” was published in the April 1922 issue of The 
Journal of Political Economy. The article was reprinted 
in pamphlet form, and the Department obtained a lim- 
ited number of copies for distribution. The study is pref- 
aced by a brief inquiry into the reason why the spread 
of minimum wage laws was more rapid in Canada than 
in the United States. Among the reasons cited by the 
authors was “the support given to the movement by or- 
ganized labour in this country. In contrast, American la- 
bour officials were either hostile or apathetic.” 








The Dirty Thirties, Canadians in the Great Depression; 
edited by Michiel Horn; Copp Clark, Toronto: 728 
pages; $5.95 paper, $10.95 cloth. 


The attitudes of many Canadians alive today have been 
formed by two cataclysmic events of the 20th Century. 
They are: World War II and the Depression. And some 
of these people wish that younger Canadians could go 
through these same experiences. This book is an at- 
tempt to show the Great Depression through the eyes of 
Canadians of the day. Through historical documents, 
letters, newspaper reports, cartoons, photographs and 
reminiscences, the author tries to show what the De- 
pression was really like. 


The collection contains accounts by farmers, fishermen, 
white collar workers, the unemployed, academics, jour- 
nalists, social workers and many others. Here’s one ex- 
ample, a plea to Prime Minister R. B. Bennett from an 
Alberta farmer’s wife: “... I’ve got three little children, 
and they are all in need of shoes as well as underwear 
but shoes are the most needed as two of them go to 
school and its cold. My husband has not had a crop for 
8 years only enough for seed and some food and I don’t 
know what to do. I hate to ask for help. I never have be- 
fore and we are staying off relief if possible. What I 
wanted was $3 if I could possible get it or even some old 
cloths to make over...” 


Family Allowances and the Tax System, by Laurence 
Kelly; Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston; 25 pages; $1 paper. 


This is an analysis of the family allowance program and 
of the Family Income Security Plan that is to replace 
the present plan this year. In earlier writing, Dr. Kelly 
has stressed the need for greater co-ordination of social 
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security policies with each other and with the tax Sys- 
tem. And here he expresses reservations about the con- 
cept of selectivity reflected in the new plan and about 
the general lack of co-ordination between this plan and 
the new tax legislation. 


Public Attitudes Toward Unemployment Insurance, by 
Leonard P. Adams; W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 98 pages, $1.25. 


The purpose of this book is to study the attitudes of 
Americans to their unemployment insurance system, a 
system that began in 1935 but which had undergone 
many changes in the intervening years. The author 
found that although the American people have ac- 
cepted the extension of government responsibility to 
provide assistance to the unemployed, they never fully 
understood the approach taken. And support has varied 
according to the general public’s appraisal of the degree 
of need of unemployed workers and also the relative 
availability of jobs. The author suggests a continuing 
public education program to acquaint the public with 
the system and give them a better understanding of it, 
As for abuses of the system, the author says that abuse 
has been and still is much less than most are inclined to 
believe. 


Employers’ and Workers’ Participation in Planning; In- 
ternational Labour Office, Geneva; 248 pages; $4. Avail- | 
able in Canada from: ILO Branch Office, 168 Queen St., | 
Ottawa. | 


This book is a general introduction to the subject of par- | 
ticipation by employers’ and workers’ organizations in~ 
economic and social planning throughout the world. 
The study consists of: a description of planning systems 
in operation now; an analysis of the aims the public au- 
thorities have in mind when enlisting the participation — 
of employers’ and workers’ groups; a description of the — 
machinery set up at different levels to enable participa- 
tion to become a reality; an examination of how this _ 
participation can be more than a formality; a study of 
the impact of planning and this participation in the 
planning process on industrial relations and social insti- 
tutions; and an evaluation of the experience of different 
countries. 
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“Let’s not kid ourselves,” declared Albert Allain, Gen- 
eral President of the Catholic Farmers’ Union, holding 
up a copy of the Agricultural Unionism Bill (Loi sur le 
syndicalisme agricole), “Bill 64 is no cure-all. It merely 
shows the difference between a rickety organization 
which, based on financial resources, will be in a position 
to assess problems and suggest solutions. Without this, 
farm workers could be tempted to choose a radical ac- 
tion rather than choose the bargaining path.” 


The farmer’s average income in 1968 was $2,800 and 
that of the industrial worker $4,300. Between 1949 and 
1968, the real improvement of the net farming income 
reached only 34 per cent, compared with 70 per cent for 
industrial wages. The small increase in the net income 
of the farmer explains, to a large extent, the rate at 
which Québec farms are being abandoned. Over the 
past five years, their number fell from 77,197 to 64,809. 


First attempts at unionization 


The increase in the farming income remains tied to the 
bargaining power of the workers in this sector. So farm- 
ers realized long ago the need to regroup into various 
associations in order to take advantage of the benefits of 
improved efficiency. 


First attempts at unionizing Québec farmers were made 
in 1870 with the advent of farm clubs. The clubs, which 
endeavoured to be an instrument of farming improve- 
ment, federated in 1875 under the name of the National 
Farming Union. They rapidly became technical up- 

grading groups. With the creation in St.-Hyacinthe, in 
1918, of the Farmers’ Union of the Province of Québec 
(Union des agriculteurs de la province de Québec), the 
union movement surged ahead. By way of protest, the 
farmers north of Montreal founded a second union, 
which they called the Farmers’ Union of the Province of 
Québec (Union des agriculteurs de la province de 
Québec). 


After the war, the two movements merged to become 
the Catholic Farmers’ Union (CFU). First established 
as a professional association, the CFU is today an agri- 
cultural union organization. It comprises between 
35,000 and 50,000 members—farmers and forest work- 
ers—distributed in more than 800 unions. 


Professionalization of unionism 


With the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1956, the CFU 
obtained a legal framework enabling it to gradually es- 
tablish collective bargaining mechanisms to determine 
prices and sales conditions of farm products. This piece 
of legislation made possible the organization in a joint 
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Albert Allain 


plan of each type of producer or group of different types 
of producers. A draft of a joint plan, after being ap- 
proved by the Québec Agricultural Marketing Board, 
must still, through a referendum, include at least 60 per 
cent of half of the producers concerned. Afterward, they 
regroup into producers’ boards or unions. The unions 
generally form a federation that then groups, through- 
out Québec, into the producers of a specific product. 


The present structures 
At the present time, the CFU is formed of two types of 


federation: the regional federations, and the provincial 
federations of specialized producers. 
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There are 16 regional federations: South Shore (4! 
unions); St. Maurice River area (34); Gaspé (11); Jo 
liette (39); Laurentians (55); Nicolet (51); Northwesterr 
Québec (51); Eastern Québec (24); Northern Québe 
(43); Western Québec (40); Southern Québec (56); Ri 
mouski (106); Saguenay (57); St.-Hyacinthe (68): St. 
Jean, Valleyfield (54); Sherbrooke (78). The producers 
federations affiliated with the CFU are as follows: mill 
producers, industrial milk, consumer eggs, poultry 
pork, sugar and maple syrup, potatoes, and wood. 


A general council, consisting of the president of eack 
federation, heads the CFU. It discusses the year’s pro: 
gram and takes action on the decisions reached at the 
annual convention. In addition, it chooses an executive 
council to administer the general business, prepare the 
budget, vote the expenses, and hire the staff. 


Present difficulties 


The permanency of services and the organization of re- 
gional and provincial structures of the CFU are always 
faced with budgetary differences caused by the greater 
or lesser success of voluntary recruitment. 


In July 1967, there were 58,176 members in the CFU: in 
1971, there were only 33,036. There are several reasons 
for this decrease: reduction in the number of farm 
workers; increase of the membership dues in 1969; par- 
ticipation of a large number of farmers in a joint plan; 
and opposition to the CFU action. 


In 1966, under the chairmanship of Lionel Sorel, the 
CFU undertook action leading to the amendment of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. Since then, the dairy policy 
of the federal Government, the difficulties of joint 
plans, and the economic situation have caused the CFU 
to lose support in peripheral areas. 


Modernization 


In August 1969, the CFU submitted a brief on farming 
unionism. The brief was directed not at the level of the 
right of association—a right that already recognized un- 
der the Professional Syndicates Act—but at the level of 
exercising the right of association. 


At a meeting with the members of the National Assem- 
bly, the body pointed out that it did not want to replace 
its structure with another, but rather to modernize its 
system of collecting dues. “Local recruiters,” states Al- 
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bert Allain, “no longer wish to beg for the $15 dues. 
This is outmoded. And moreover,” adds the General 
President, “those who do not pay dues still benefit from 
the action of the CFU.” The brief submitted to the Cab- 
inet in 1969 pointed out also that, everywhere in indus- 
try, services and the so-called “liberal professions” (ex- 
cept in agriculture), when an organization shows that it 
represents a majority group of workers, all those in the 
group are usually requested to pay dues. 










This reference to industrial trade unionism will be the 
only one. Ina recent text, the CFU states that the legis- 
lation intended for salaried workers cannot apply to the 
agricultural world. The most that can be hoped for is 
that the local or regional level of the structure of agri- 
cultural unionism will make the best of the Professional 
Syndicates Act; the provincial level of the structure 
must obtain a made-to-measure piece of legislation. 


Bill 64 


“Bill 64 describes the structure and operation of an or- 
ganization that already exists,” says Allain. This state- 
‘ment meets the criticisms of Roland Pigeon, President 
of the Québec Federated Co-operative, who declared 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Agriculture, 
that the definition of the word “association” in the Bill 
was an anonymous description of the present CFU. 





As it now stands, the Bill establishes the right of any 
farm producer to belong to a union of his choice, the 
tight of this union to belong to a federation, and the 

right of the latter to affiliate with a certified association. 

The Agricultural Marketing Board, however, may grant 

certification to a confederation following a referendum; 
60 per cent of the producers must vote, and the absolute 
majority must be in favour. 


The Bill provides for a second referendum to allow the 
association to make payroll deductions of dues. The 
amount of these dues for the producers is set at $15; for 
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a federation or a union filling the role of a board pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Marketing Act, the amount is 
20 per cent of the dues exacted from the producers. The 
Bill stipulates also that any increase will have to be the 
object of a referendum. 


Criticism of the CFU 


On August 26, 1971, the CFU proposed to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Agriculture several amend- 
ments to the Bill. It particularly criticized the certifica- 
tion method proposed in Bill 64. 


> 


“As a result of a Royal Inquiry Commission,” recalls 
Allain, “the Ontario Government passed a Bill on Agri- 
cultural Unionism. The legislators suggested the refer- 
endum to make sure of the representativeness of the as- 
sociations applying for certification. Two bodies, 
unequal in size, waged battle at the expense of the larg- 
est group. The Act has been lying in a cubbyhole ever 
since: 


The CFU will win its case on second reading. The Asso- 
ciation applying for certification must henceforth estab- 
lish, to the satisfaction of the Agricultural Marketing 
Board, (and prove by a showing of membership cards) 
that it represents the majority of Québec producers. 


The Québec legislators have taken note of four other 
suggestions made either by members of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, by bodies interested in the Bill, or 
by the CFU: abolition of the referendum to hike dues; a 
more precise definition of the word “producer”; a more 
elaborate definition of the powers of the general meet- 
ing of the association; and the setting of limits on the 
periods required for a second application for certi- 
fication. 


A new form of unionism 


“This piece of legislation disturbs the system,” declares 
the President General of the CFU. This statement by 
Allain confirms the analysis made by André Charbon- 
neau, a staff writer for Le Devoir, who, in an article 
published on December 16, 1971, reminded readers of 
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the incompatibility of farming trends with the economic 
system. It explains also the virulent attack by Charles 
Perreault, President of the Management Board. Produc- 
ers’ boards, strictly speaking, are economic monopolies. 
In law, as well as in fact, they operate to the detriment 
of both consumers and producers in a system of free 
competition. A piece of legislation, such as Bill 64, 
which would further reinforce this system, would be an 
attitude difficult to accept for the Québec community as 
a whole. 


Future action 


After Bill 64 is adopted on third reading, the CFU must 
still obtain from the farmers the right to make payroll 
deductions. The challenge of the Association is at an- 
other level, however. In future activity, the CFU will 
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some day have to choose between the big or the small 
producer. Up until now, owing to its way of collecting! 
dues, the Association had to appeal to all farmers in or- 
der to survive. But should the referendum on dues be’ 
favourable, for whom will the CFU work? It is the fu- 
ture of agriculture in the Province of Québec that will 
be at stake. 


| 


i 





(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are! 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) | 


André Bastien knows the agricultural situation in the 
Province of Québec well, and he described it in a study 
that appeared recently in “Forces”, published by Hydro- 
Québec. Beginning as a reporter at Photo-Journal, Bas- | 
tien later became one of the writers of l’Entre-Nous, 
published by the Hydro-Québec employees. Ex-president | 
of the Business Press Club of the Province of Québec, he 
is now an administrator of the Provincial Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association of the ex-France-Québec | 
trainees (Quéfratec). | 
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CLC work 
Ta 
of=\V(-1Ce) el are, 
countries 


Students in developing countries have a reason to be 
grateful to Canada and especially to the free trade union 
movement in this country. The Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, a national trade union centre with 1,700,000 
members, contributes $50,000 to the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) for work in 
developing countries, over and above the $48,000 affili- 
ation fees. The CLC has for some years been involved 
in programs sponsored by the International Labour Or- 
ganization concerning labour colleges and equipment in 
developing countries. The Overseas Students Program, 
which for a long time had been conducted by the La- 
bour College of Canada from the University of Mon- 
treal, is now operated solely by the CLC. During 1963- 
67 about 131 foreign students came to the University 
from developing countries. The Canadian International 


Development Agency (CIDA), then known as External 
Aid, made a grant to the college to cover expenses. 
“CIDA went through another assessment in 1967 to re- 
evaluate all programs,” says John Simonds, Director, 
International Affairs Department, CVC andsthicator- 
eign student program was temporarily interrupted. The 
whole thing is up in the air at the present.” 
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CLC’s first large program in its own right was the con- 
struction of three additional buildings on the site of the 
Interamerican Institute for Labour Studies at the 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, which was opened in 1965. The 
college, built by the ICFTU, attracted students from all 
parts of Latin America, and was so successful that it had 
an urgent need to expand. CIDA contributed $75,000 to 
this $300,000 project. The CLC project included con- 
struction of classrooms, a dormitory building with 18 
bedrooms, each with its private bathroom, that can ac- 
commodate three students per bedroom, and a fully 
equipped two-storey library. 


Well over one half of locals in Canada participate in the 
overseas program, with union members donating I¢ to 
2¢ a month. Robert Craig, former director of Social Ser- 
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The classroom building 


vices, Ontario Federation of Labour, now Director of 
Interamerican Institute for Labour Studies, opened the 
facilities of the library to university students and senior 
high school students and the general public. 


“We created 17,000 man-days of employment for con- 
struction on this project,” Simonds declared. 


The total residential capacity at the college is 105, and 
the auditorium seats 220 people. Here, trade unionists 
gather for conferences on economic problems in Latin 
America, family planning, new methods of training and 
adult education techniques, as well as a number of 
trade union tool courses. 


The CLC’s largest program so far, in terms of activities. 
is the Human Resources Development Program, where 
seminars for senior trade unionists have been conducted 
in Nigeria, Dahomey, Senegal, the Caribbean and Latin 
America. The HRD program has a total budget of 
$215,000; CIDA contributed $100,000. The program 
Sponsors month-long residential seminars in developing 
countries and averages 40 students in each course. They 
are supplied with air transportation, meals, and a mod- 
est allowance and spend a month in residence. The lat- 
est seminar, in Mexico, had 71 students and Saul Rae. 
Canada’s Ambassador to Mexico, was on hand to 
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The library 


present the graduation certificates. Trade union course: 
are conducted by highly qualified trade unionists. Sev: 
enty-five per cent of the instructional periods concernec 
organization, operation and development of trade 
unions; 25 per cent concentrate on new techniques in 
adult education, trade union financing, and CLC pol. 
icies. The Canadian High Commissioner in Ghana has 
said that the program is worth $1,000,000 in goodwill 
for Canada. Representatives of UNESCO, the ILO and 
local government officials attend the opening of each 
seminar, often with the Minister of Labour of the host 
country. 





The success of the HRD program is measured by the re- 
action of students who participate and the reports of 
foreign and Canadian government representatives. All 
reports have been exceptionally good. The program is 
relatively young as it began only last July but already 
starts have been made on 35 co-operatives and credit 
unions. Consumer co-operatives in Africa are well on 
their way to having 14,000 members. 


The ICFTU provides personnel to help with these pro- 
grams. At the moment, Canada has 18.000 voluntary 
workers in developing countries. The reason for the Ca- 
nadian success seems obvious. Says Simonds, “Political 
subjects are not discussed. We concentrate only on all 
aspects of trade unionism, how to set up a budget and 
new techniques in adult education. We help them to be 
more qualified to help themselves. And unlike other ad- 
vantaged countries, there are no strings on our 
activities.” 
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There can no longer be any doubt that unions in Québec, 
and the Québec Federation of Labour in particular, have 
become involved in politics. Last fall, by adopting a “so- 
cialist-flavoured” manifesto, the Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions announced its intention “of putting 
an end to sometimes verbal, sometimes purely nation- 
alistic battles and to get to the very heart of the struggle 
against the exploitation of workers by capitalists.” And 
the QFL, at its 12th biennial convention in November, 
acting on the suggestion of its President, Louis Laberge, 
decided to stop separating political activity and union 
activity. In his written speech entitled “United Front”— 
which he set aside to speak extemporaneously—he de- 
clared: “There is no difference between union action 
and political action—it is a common front. It is all union 
action.” It was one of the QFL guests, Jean Beaudry, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, however, who, in his message to the delegates 
stated: “It seems to me that the time has come for all 
workers in the province of Québec, as well as those in 
the rest of Canada, to stop separating the lunch box 
from the ballot box.” 


Attending the convention, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in Montreal, were 918 delegates, representing 23 re- 
gional labour councils, 57 different organizations and 
416 union locals. 


In his speech, President Laberge denounced the vio- 
lence of the system. “We live in a violent society and 
this violence, save very few exceptions, originates with 
owners and is directly against salaried employees.” He 
continued: “We are facing but one and the same 
enemy—the oppressive organization of a falsely civilized 
society. This situation demands the unification of all our 
efforts in one single battlefront. And, whatever the 
model of society we seek, we now know that the one in 
which we live, here in the province of Québec and more 
generally in North America, is not made for us. 


“We also know that we are all threatened, whether we 
be educated or not, qualified or not, organized or not, 
by the same economic insecurity and the same tools 
used by power to protect the real beneficiaries of the 
economic system.” He asked whether there was any 
hope in union action. “Today, we have evidence that 
even ordinary union work leads to a dead end if it 1s re- 
stricted to peaceful negotiation and application of col- 
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lective agreements by isolated groups.” The worker now 
has his say, he stated. “Québec workers must no longer 
leave things to falsely representative elites. They must 
fight wherever their fate is debated and they must take 
over these decision centres. They must demand a social 
organization fit for them, whose mechanisms, legislation 
and structures would be used to the satisfaction of their 
needs rather to their integration into a system which 
uses them to the benefit of a few.” 


In conclusion, he stated: “This Québec society will nat- 
urally be socialist and will exercise all the powers it 
deems necessary to fulfil its mission. We can also foresee 
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that this society will be basically democratic if it brings 
to heel those opposed to the founding of a real distribu- 
tive justice.” 


Following Laberge’s speech, the convention moved a 
resolution encouraging massive participation of workers 
in political action aimed at replacing the present system 
by a socialistic and democratic society. Having recog- 
nized the right to self-determination for the province of 
Quebec, including that of proclaiming its sovereignty 
“in the respect of the needs and hopes of the working 
classes;” the convention demanded French as the only 
official language in the province of Québec: that the 
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central labour body agree to consider its participation in 
ja political party and even, if necessary, the creation of a 
inew party. The QFL reiterated its support for the New 
Democratic Party on the federal scene and, in spite of 
an unequivocal eulogy by Laberge for the Parti Que- 
becois (PQ), neither publicly nor officially committed it- 
‘self on separatism or on the political future of the prov- 
ince of Québec within Confederation. 











A manifesto for a new strategy entitled “The State, 
mechanism of our exploitation,” prepared by a team of 
research workers of the QFL, proposed a long-term ob- 
jective, namely to “replace the capitalist system and the 
State which supports it by a social, political and eco- 
nomic organization whose operation will be based on 
satisfying collective needs, by a popular power placing 
jthe State machinery and products of the economy into 
{the hands of all the citizens.” On a short-term basis, the 
|document encouraged the workers, in order not to expe- 
rience this irreversible backward movement, “to fight 
(with an ever-increasing ardour to maintain the acquired 
‘rights in our circles, social legislation, etc.; to strongly 
‘demand improvements in working conditions and 
lwages: and to demand from the State that public funds 
ipo be wasted in private enterprise.” 


iH 


Regarding sectorial bargaining, the QFL intends, 
| through this, to extend unionization to the greatest pos- 
| sible number of workers in the province of Québec. To 
| quieten its detractors, the QFL will henceforth be able 
/to refer to a new code of ethics on strike votes it has 
given itself to point out the democratic and representa- 
| tive character of its consultations. Finally, concerning 
| the principle of general strike in the province of Que- 
bec, the Convention stated that it favoured such a gen- 
| eralized measure limited in time, after a thorough con- 
-sultation of unions, organizations and other affiliated 
| locals. 




















Two special campaigns held the attention of the dele- 
_ gates of this Convention—namely, the subscription cam- 
_paign of “Québec-Presse” and the drive against condi- 
tions leading to industrial accidents in the province. 


The delegates to the 11th Convention of the QFL had 
greeted with enthusiasm the creation of the new Québec 
| weekly, Québec-Presse, dedicated to the defence of the 
working class. To this day, the QFL has invested 

$100,000 in the publication. During this 12th Conven- 
tion, Louis Laberge and Fernand Daoust reminded the 
delegates several times of their interests in and obliga- 
tions toward this undertaking. The subscription cam- 
paign, carried out with much fanfare, produced few en- 
couraging results. 
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Fernand Daoust Louis Laberge 





President Laberge reopened the campaign concerning 
the black file of what he himself called “the massacre of 
the workers.” While on a screen behind the stage were 
shown the pictures of the funeral of Michéle Gauthier 
(victim of the October 29th La Presse demonstration), 
he repeated his accusations of “criminal negligence” 
against the employers who, in his opinion, are respon- 
sible for the countless accidents that have occurred on 
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the various work sites in Canada in general and in Qué- 
bec in particular. This matter the QFL will take up 
again and will debate vigorously with the responsible 
authorities. 


Mention has already been made of the visit of Jean 
Beaudry of the CLC. In his message, he encouraged the 
Québec workers to bolster up the crumbling progressive 
forces of the left by uniting under the banner of a uni- 
fied democratic and socialist party. Besides Beaudry, 
the QFL delegates also welcomed Paul Couture, Vice- 
President of the Catholic Farmers’ Union, Yvon Char- 
bonneau, President of the Québec Teachers’ Corpora- 
tion, Raymond Laliberté, President of the NDP-Qué- 
bec, and Marcel Pépin, President of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions. 


In his speech, the CNTU President reminded his listen- 
ers of the important need for common action on matters 
of common interest. “When the interests of the workers 
are at stake,” he stated, “what matters is that we present 
a common front, that we get closer together and stop 
bickering over matters of rivalry in union affiliation.” 


At the close of the last day, December 4, elections were 
held for the nine positions on the executive of the Fed. 
eration. There was only one change: the election of 
Normand Cherry of the International Association of 
Machinists as one of the seven vice-presidents. Louis 
Laberge and Fernand Daoust, President and Secretary- 
General, respectively, were re-elected by acclamation, 
Jacques Brule (Canadian Union of Public Employees), 
Robert Dean (United Automobile Workers), Saul Linds 
(Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America), Jean- 
Gerin Lajoie (District 5 Director of the United Steel- 
workers), Jos.-S. Laroche (International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers), and André 
Desjardins, Director of the Québec Building Trades 
Council, were elected vice-presidents. 


“This is but a start, the battle goes on” was repeatedly 
heard from the delegates attending the convention. The 
QFL has decided to take action, broader than simply 
wage negotiations. It wants to fully commit itself to so- 
cial and political action. If need be, it is even ready to 
enter politics and bring all its efforts to bear on a united 
front. 





-lofelels 
Cree iirelam 


Part 4: Employment standards oe 


Extensive amendments were made to the Canada Labour 
Code, Part III (Labour Standards). Provisions regarding 
maternity leave, notice of group and individual termi- 
nation of employment, severance pay and wage gar- 
nishment were introduced and equal pay provisions 
were transferred to Part III of the Code. Changes were 
made in the coverage of the legislation and in provi- 
sions governing hours of work, minimum wages, annual 
vacations and general holidays. The amending Act went 
into force on July 1, 1971 with the exception of the no- 
tice of termination and severance pay provisions, which 
were proclaimed in force January 1, 1972. 





When the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970 went into 
effect on July 15, 1971, five statutes administered by the 
Department of Labour were consolidated as the Can- 
ada Labour Code: the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code, and the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The former Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code is now Part I (Labour Standards) of 
the Canada Labour Code. 
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The existing employment standards laws (minimum 
wages, vacations with pay and industrial standards) 
were consolidated under Part II of the Prince Edward 
Island Labour Act which was proclaimed in force Au- 
gust 19, 1971. In addition to making changes in existing 
provisions, the Act introduced requirements regarding 
individual notice of termination and wage protection. 


The area of wage protection received considerable atten- 
tion, with seven jurisdictions enacting legislation in this 
field. Increases in minimum wage rates went into effect 
or were announced in ten jurisdictions. New Brunswick 
increased its annual vacation with pay from one to two 
weeks. Further, the Saskatchewan Labour Code was 
amended to lower hours of work. Also amended were 
four employment standards Acts in the province of 
Newfoundland. 


An Employment Standards Advisory Board has been 
established in New Brunswick, consisting of a chairman 
and two or more members equally representative of em- 
ployers and employees. The Board is to conduct investi- 
gations and hold conferences as required by the Min- 
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ister of Labour. Its purpose is to collect information and 
develop new legislation regarding the employment stan- 
dards legislation (six Acts) administered by the Depart- 
ment. The Employment Standards Advisory Board re- 
placed the Minimum Wage Board. 


General provisions of codes 


The range of Part III of the Canada Labour Code was 
broadened by deleting the definition of the term “em- 
ployee”—a person employed to do skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical, technical, operational or administra- 
tive work. As a result, the broader ordinary meaning of 
the term will apply. Further, new equal pay, maternity 
leave, group termination of employment and garnish- 
ment provisions are applicable to managerial employ- 
ees and members of designated professions. These 
groups were previously entirely excluded from the la- 
bour standards provisions of the Code. 


The Saskatchewan Act also excluded managerial em- 
ployees, except from the vacations with pay provisions. 
This exclusion is now limited to hours of work and min- 
imum wages. As a result, the vacations with pay, equal 
pay, notice of termination and wage collection proce- 
dures now apply to these employees. 


The employment standards provisions in Prince Ed- 
ward Island were extended to cover a broader area 
through the removal of certain previous exemptions. 
Farm labourers are now the only employees completely 
excluded unless, in the opinion of the Labour Relations 
Board, they are employed in a commercial undertaking. 
The province is to appoint an Inspector of Labour Stan- 
dards with responsibility for inspection and wage 
collection. 


Under the Saskatchewan Act, where a company has 
committed an offence against the Act, any director, offi- 
cer or agent of the company who has directed, author- 
ized, assented to, acquiesced in or participated in the 
commission of the offence is guilty and liable on a sum- 
mary conviction to the penalty provided, whether or not 
the company is prosecuted or convicted. 


The general penalty for contravention of the federal 
Code is a maximum fine of $1,000 or up to a year’s im- 
prisonment, or both, upon summary conviction. Sepa- 
rate and higher penalties apply to violations of the 
group termination of employment provisions. An em- 
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ployer is liable to a maximum fine of $10,000 on sum- 
mary conviction or $100,000 for an indictable offence. 
Failure to keep proper records or refusal to make them 
available to an inspector also results in a penalty. An 
mployer is liable to a maximum fine of $50 a day on 
ummary conviction. 


For the purposes of administration of the federal Code, 
regulations may now be made: establishing methods for 
determining an employee’s regular rate of wages with 
regard to any provision of the Code. (e.g. severance pay, 
vacation pay); establishing methods for determining the 
hourly rate for employees who are paid on a time basis 
other than hourly or who are not paid solely on a time 
basis; defining absences from work that do not interrupt 
the continuity of employment for purposes of individual 
termination of employment, severance pay and matern- 
ity leave; and defining regular hours of work for pur- 
poses of individual termination of employment and sev- 
erance pay. 


School leaving age 


Amendments to the Education Act of Nova Scotia, to 
come into effect upon proclamation, provide for the es- 
tablishment by regulation of the school-leaving age and 
other school attendance requirements and the issuing of 
exemption or employment certificates of a temporary or 
permanent nature. As in other provinces, the employ- 
ment of children of school age during school hours is 
prohibited unless an employment certificate has been 
granted. 


At present, the school-leaving age in Nova Scotia is 16 
in urban areas and 14 in rural areas. In a rural area 
however, the age requirement may be raised to 15 or 16 
by a majority vote of the ratepayers. Exemption from 
school attendance of children of 12 years or more Is per- 
mitted in specified circumstances for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 weeks in a school year. 


Minimum wages 


The Canada Labour Code, Part HI was amended to in- 
crease the federal minimum wage for employees 17 and 
older from $1.65 to $1.75 an hour effective July 1 1971. 
At the same time the rate for young workers, which is 
established by regulation, was raised from $1.40 to 
$1.50. 
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A procedure for adjusting the minimum wage rate with- 
out having to amend the Code was introduced. The Gov- 
ernor in Council may issue orders from time to time in- 
creasing the minimum rate. These orders must be 
gazetted at least three months before the increase is to 
go into effect. 


The provisions of the two Prince Edward Island min- 
imum wage Acts (male and female) were incorporated 
in Part II of the new Prince Edward Island Labour Act. 


Pap 


Domestic servants are no longer excluded from the new 
Labour Act, although they are excluded from minimum 
wage orders. Minimum wage orders must be published 
in the Royal Gazette at least 14 days before the effec- 
tive date of the order. The inspector may authorize the 
employment of handicapped workers at a rate lower 
than the minimum wage rate. Collusion between an 
employer and an employee to work for less than the 
minimum wage or to return part of the wage is 
prohibited. 


In Newfoundland, the wage collection procedures and 
the provisions governing the keeping and production of 
records were amended, and in New Brunswick, the Em- 
ployment Standards Advisory Board replaced the Min- 
imum Wage Board. In the Yukon Territory, the min- 
imum rate for employees 17 and over was increased 
from $1.50 to $1.75 effective January 1, 1972. 


The Saskatchewan general minimum wage rates were 
increased by 25 cents an hour, effective June 1, 1971: 





Rest of 

10 cities province 

Employees 17 and over: $1.50 $1.40 
Employees under 17: $1.35 $1.30 


At the same time, rates established by two special or- 
ders for construction, well drilling and truck drivers, 
and for logging and lumbering were similarly increased 
to $1.50 an hour. 


These three orders were replaced by a single order on 
January 2, 1972. The new order eliminated zone and 
age differences and special industry rates, thus estab- 
lishing one minimum wage applicable to the entire 
province. On January 2, the minimum wage will be in- 
creased to $1.70 per hour and a further increase to $1.75 
will go into effect on July 1, 1972. 


At the same time, the coverage of the minimum wage 
order was considerably broadened. The following 
groups of employees are no longer excluded: registered 
nurses; student nurses; student nursing assistant; stu- 
dent laboratory technicians and student X-ray tech- 
nicians; employees under the Fire Platoons Act; and 
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employees of a rural municipality employed solely on 
road maintenance. The only groups still excluded from 
the minimum wage provisions are persons employed in 
farming, ranching or market gardening, domestic work- 
ers in private homes, members of the employer’s family, 
and managerial employees. 


British Columbia replaced orders applicable to such 
areas as the geophysical exploration and oil well drilling 
and service industries; pipeline construction; barbering 
and hairdressing; and first aid attendants. In all in- 
stances, minimum wages were increased. 


A new regulation respecting the Female Minimum Wage 
Act provides that minimum wage orders, which previ- 
ously applied solely to male, are to apply to women. 
These orders govern the construction industry; the min- 
ing industry; machinists, moulder, refrigeration and 
Sheet metal trades; stationary steam engineers; irriga- 
tion districts (outside employees); ambulance drivers 
and attendants in Vancouver, Victoria and environs: 
and the funeral service business in Vancouver, Victoria 
and environs. 
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The Québec shoe industry ordinance, which establishes 
minimum wage rates for five classes of skilled workers, 
office employees and probationary employees, was 
amended to increase the rate for the two lowest paid 
classes, office employees and probationary employees. 


New Brunswick provided for a three-stage increase in 
its general minimum wage rate: from $1.15 to $1.25 an 
hour on September 1, 1971; to $1.40 on March 1, 1972; 
and to $1.50 on January 1, 1973. Separate rates ($1.35 
an hour) will be set for employees under 18, waitresses, 
waiters, doormen, bellmen and assistant bell captains, 
effective March 1, 1972. Special rates applicable to ap- 
prentices during the first four months of employment; 
casual employees employed for less that four months a 
year; and handicapped workers were deleted, together 
with the limits placed on the amounts deductible for 
board and lodging. 
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The rates established under the two orders governing 
construction, mining and primary transportation; and 
logging, forest and saw mill operations were increased 
from $1.25 to $1.40 an hour on September 1, 1971 and 
will be further increased to $1.50 on January 1, 1973. 
The latter order no longer excludes employees engaged 
in tree planting or those employed less than four hours 
a day or 24 hours a week. Special rates for apprentices 
during the first three months of employment and for 
handicapped workers have been deleted and_ the 
amounts that may be deducted for board and lodging 
increased. 


Manitoba announced a 15-cent increase in its minimum 
rates effective November 1, 1971. The rate for employ- 
ees 18 years of age and over is now $1.65 an hour while 
employees under 18 now must be paid $1.40. Inexpe- 
rienced employees are entitled to $1.50 during the first 
three months of employment and $1.60 during the sec- 
ond three months. 


During the course of the year, previously announced in- 
creases went into effect in Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Québec. Québec’s zone system was abolished on May lI, 


Tale 


Hours of work 


The amendments to the hours of work provisions of the 
Canada Labour Code, Part HI, which became effective 
on July 1, take into account the special problems in 
some industries which have made it difficult or impos- 
sible for these industries to implement the hours of 
work standards. 


As before, the Code sets both standard and maximum 
hours: the overtime rate (144 times the regular rate) 
must be paid after 8 hours in a day and 40 hours in a 
week, up to a maximum of 48 hours in a week. The av- 
eraging of hours of work is permitted where an employ- 
ees’ schedule of hours varies from day to day or week to 
week because of the nature of the work. Work in excess 
of the maximum hours is allowed under permit if the 
Minister is satisfied that exceptional circumstances Jus- 
tify the additional hours. 


Before amendment, the Code provided for the defer- 
ment or suspension, by Ministerial order, of the hours 
of work provisions for a period not exceeding 18 months 
if it could be shown that the implementation of the 
standards would prejudice the interests of the employ- 
ees or be seriously detrimental to the operation of the 
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business or undertaking. Such a deferment or suspen- 
sion period could be extended by an order of the Govy- 
ernor General in Council after an inquiry. These defer- 
ment procedures have been replaced. 


The Governor in Council is now authorized to make 
regulations varying the standard and maximum hours for 
classes of employees in any specified industrial estab- 
lishment where the Code standards would be unduly prej- 
udicial to the interests of the employees or seriously det- 
rimental to the operation of the establishment. Any class 
of employees may be totally exempted from the provi- 
sions governing standard and maximum hours and 
overtime pay where these provisions cannot reasonably 
be applied. It should be noted however, that in both 
cases an inquiry must be held before such regulations 
may be made. 


Regulations may also be made (1) specifying the cir- 
cumstances under which the overtime rate should not 
be applied because of the nature of the work practices 
followed (e.g. arrangements associated with changes of 
shift and bidding on job assignments because of senior- 
ity in the railway industry), and (2) establishing meth- 
ods for calculating the hours worked by employees in 
certain industrial establishments. 


The existing deferment and suspension orders are to re- 
main in force until the date fixed in the order or, if the 
deferment is replaced by regulations, until 180 days af- 
ter an inquiry has been held and its report given to the 
Minister. In cases where the hours of work provisions of 
the Code have not been applied, the deferment contin- 
ues in effect for a year (unless it is revoked sooner) or 
until the deferment is replaced by regulations which 
may go into force 180 days after an inquiry has been 
held and its report given to the Minister. 


The Transport of Goods by Motor Vehicle Hours of 
Work Extension Order issued under the Code was twice 
amended. The standard hours of work for highway 
drivers are 10 in a day (without an uninterrupted period 
off work of at least 8 consecutive hours) and 60 in a 
week. One amendment provides that where there are 
two drivers and sleeping accommodation in the cab, the 
8 hours off work may be made up of two periods total- 
ling 8 hours, neither of which may be less than 2 hours. 
The Order, which was to lapse on June 30, 1971, was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1972. 


The extension order for highway drivers of Post Office 
mail contractors lapsed on June 30, 1971. Following the 
recommendations of the inquiry commission, the Hours 
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of Work (Mail Transport) Regulations were issued, fur- 
ther suspending the hours of work provisions of the 
Code for these drivers until June 30, 1972. As previ- 
ously, the standard hours of work are 10 in a day and 60 
in a week, after which overtime of one and one-half 
times the regular rate must be paid. 


The Saskatchewan Labour Standards Act, amended this 
year, sets out rules for calculating wages on an hourly 
basis for purposes of overtime where employees are 
paid on a daily, weekly or monthly basis. The Act re- 
quires the payment of overtime rates (one and one-half 
times the regular rate) after standard hours of 8 in a day 
and 44 ina week. 


A further amendment to the Act, proclaimed in force 
January 2, 1972 introduced several basic changes in 
hours of work provisions. The weekly standard hours 
were reduced to 40 (the daily standard remains at eight 
hours). It made provision for a 4- as opposed to a 5- day 
work week. Under certain conditions, an employer may 
require or permit an employee to work up to 10 hours a 
day for 4 days a week without paying overtime. Previ- 
ously, an employee could work up to 9 hours a day for 5 
days. There is to be no reduction in the wage rates as a 
result of the lowering of the standard weekly hours. 


The special hours of work provisions established by 
regulations for certain trades in various geographical re- 
gions have been repealed. Under the old provisions, a 
48-hour work week applied to the following: all shops 
outside the cities and 71 towns and villages; workplaces 
other than shops, offices and factories outside the cities 
and a 5-mile radius; mine construction; and trans- 
mission pipeline construction. In addition, in 5 smaller 
cities and 71 towns and villages, an 11-hour day was 
permitted once a week as long as the 44-hour week was 
observed. All these special hours provisions have now 
been replaced by a 40-hour workweek. 


There were also changes regarding exclusions from the 
hours of work provisions. Fishing or preparing fish for 
market, janitors and caretakers in residential buildings, 
and the geophysical and seismographical industry are 
no longer excluded. Some areas of exclusion were 
changed and others remained in force. Employees still 
excluded from the hours of work provisions of the Act 
are lawyers and law students; persons in highway con- 
struction; persons employed by rural municipalities so- 
lely in road construction and maintenance; commercial 
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travellers; the logging industry; chartered accountants 
and students in any locality where there is no office of a 
practising public accountant; and the northern area of 
the province north of Township 62 except the village of 
La Ronge and town of Creighton and their 5-mile radii, 
and the municipal Corporation of Uranium City and 
District. 


Standard hours of work were changed for several 
groups of employees governed by minimum wage or- 
ders. In British Columbia hours for barbers were low- 
ered from 8 and 44 to 8 and 40 and for the geophysical 
exploration industry from 191 a month to 173. The 
hours for employees in logging, sawmill, and forest op- 
erations in New Brunswick were lowered from nine and 
54 to nine and 48. In Ontario, the watermain construc- 
tion industry standard hours, which were lowered to 48 
a week last year, were increased again to 50. 
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In Manitoba the standard hours of work for the con- 
struction industry fixed under the Construction Industry 
Wages Act are 40 a week in the Greater Winnipeg area 
and 44 a week (previously 48) throughout the rest of the 
province. The standard hours applicable to the heavy 
construction industry in the province are 60 hours a 
week. This figure is reduced to 48 hours a week in the 
Greater Winnipeg area during the winter. 


Annual vacations with pay 


The vacation pay provisions of the Canada Labour 
Code. Part 111 (Labour Standards) were amended in 
order that a vacation could be granted during the year 
in which an employee is establishing his entitlement to 
the vacation: and vacation pay could be given on the 
employee’s regular pay day during the vacation. An em- 
ployee is now entitled to a two-week vacation with pay 
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“in respect of every year of employment” rather than af- 
ter every completed year of employment, as before. Va- 
cation pay must be paid at such time as is prescribed by 
the regulations. Formerly it had to be paid at least one 
day before the vacation was to begin or at an earlier 
time as prescribed by regulations. 


On termination of employment, any vacation pay owing 
in respect of a prior year of employment and any part 
of the vacation pay for the current year must be paid 
immediately. The requirement that an employee must 
have been continuously employed by the same em- 
ployer for 30 days in order to be entitled to vacation 
pay on termination of employment is deleted. Con- 
sequently, all employees (including persons employed 
on a daily basis) are entitled to vacation pay. 


In New Brunswick, the Vacation Pay Act was amended 
to increase the vacation with pay benefits from one to 
two weeks and vacation pay from 2-4 per cent of annual 
earnings. Employees start accumulating their entitle- 
ment to the two week vacation on July 1, 1971. 


Under the Newfoundland Annual Vacations with Pay 
Act, an employee who has worked less than the re- 
quired 90 per cent of regular working hours during the 
year must now receive pay in lieu of a vacation. In or- 
der to be entitled to vacation pay on termination of em- 
ployment, such an employee must have been employed 
for at least 7 consecutive working days. 


“Regular working hours” are re-defined as the hours 
recognized as normal for the type of employment in 
which the employee is engaged, whether such recogni- 
tion is given by any Act or orders, rules, regulations or 
other provisions under any Act, or by the more favou- 
rable provisions of any collective agreement, contract of 
service or custom. Previously, the definition referred to 
the hours recognized as normal by the employer con- 
cerned. Another amendment expressly excludes tips 
and other gratuities and bonuses “voluntarily provided” 
from the amount of remuneration on which vacation 
pay is calculated. 


The Prince Edward Island vacation with pay provisions 
were broadened and incorporated in Part II (Employ- 
ment Standards) of the new Prince Edward Island La- 
bour Act. Part II applies to all employees in the prov- 
ince other than farm labourers. Persons employed 24 
hours or less a week are the only group expressly ex- 
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cluded from the vacation pay provisions. All domestic 
servants are now eligible for vacation pay benefits. Pre- 
viously domestic servants employed for a period of less 
than two months were excluded from such benefits. 


As before, an employee who has worked at least 90 per 
cent of regular working hours during the year is entitled 
to a one-week vacation with vacation pay of 2 per cent 
of annual earnings or to pay in lieu of a vacation on ter- 
mination of employment. A vacation must now be ex- 
tended by one working day where a holiday occurs dur- 
ing the vacation. 


Persons who work less than the prescribed number of 
hours must now receive pay in lieu of a vacation. Where 
the employee’s employment does not cease, the vaca- 
tion pay must be paid on the next regular pay day fol- 
lowing the anniversary date of his employment. 


For purpose of calculating vacation pay, earnings in- 
clude the cash value of board and/or lodging. The cash 
value is deemed to be the amount actually deducted 
from wages, the amount agreed upon between the em- 
ployer and the employee as being the cash value, or the 
maximum deduction allowed under a minimum wage 
order, whichever is the greatest amount. 


As in Ontario and Alberta, vacation pay is deemed to be 
held in trust for the employee and the accrued amount is 
a charge on the assets of the employer and has priority 
over all other claims. 


A regulation issued under the Ontario Employment 
Standards Act requires that pay in lieu of a vacation on 
termination of employment must be paid on termi- 
nation, or within a week of termination, rather than on 
the next regular pay day. “Total pay” for purposes of 
calculating vacation pay includes all payments due to 
the employee according to the Act, regulations or terms 
of employment. It does not include supplementary 
unemployment benefits or payments at the discretion of 
the employer. 


Under the Act, non-continuous prior service may be 
counted for vacation purposes. If an employee has com- 
pleted 12 months of non-continuous employment in any 
36-month period, he is entitled to a vacation. The regu- 
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jation defines non-continuous employment to include 
situations where an employee consistently works all or 
part of a working day or days in each regular pay pe- 
riod. Employment is to be counted as employment for 
the entire pay period. 
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Public holidays 


Some changes were made in the provisions of the Can- 
ada Labour Code governing general holidays with pay. 
Employees in federal industries are entitled to 8 holi- 
days with pay: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 


Remembrance Day was added to the list of fixed holi- 
days (New Year’s Day, Dominion Day and Christmas 
Day). When such a holiday falls on a Saturday or a 
Sunday that is a non-working day, an alternative day’s 
leave with pay must be granted on the working day im- 
mediately preceding or following that holiday. 





Under the Code, an employee engaged in a continuous 
operation who works on a general holiday is entitled to 
his regular pay for the day and must either receive over- 
time pay (one and one- half times the regular rate) or be 
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given a holiday with pay at another time. An amend- 
ment to this provision stipulates that where a collective 
agreement so provides, an employee must be paid for 
the holiday on his next non-working day. 


An employee in a continuous operations is not entitled 
to be paid for a general holiday if he did not report for 
work on that day when called. Now, in addition, he is not 
entitled to pay on a holiday if he “signs-off’ in accor- 
dance with the conditions of employment prevailing in 
the establishment where he works, and thus makes him- 
self unavailable for work on that day. 


In Manitoba, the Remembrance Day Act provides that 
work must not be performed on the holiday except in 
farming and certain listed essential services, or in emer- 
gency circumstances on permit from the Minister of La- 
bour. An amending Act made some changes in the pro- 
visions governing compensation for work performed on 
Remembrance Day. An employee who is required to 
work on the day must be paid at least his regular rate of 
wages and must be granted a day off with pay within 30 
days before or after the holiday. In lieu of being given a 
day off, an employee must be paid twice his regular rate 
for the time worked. Where an employee is called in, 
the regular rate must be paid for the time worked or for 
not less than one-half the normal working hours of a 
regular working day whichever is greater. Formerly, an 
employee (other than a watchman, janitor or furnace 
tender) who was paid not more than his regular rate 
had to be granted compensatory time off with pay 
within 30 days before or after Remembrance Day. 


Weekly rest 


A regulation issued under the Newfoundland Weekly 

Day of Rest Act excludes certain groups of employees 
from the provisions of the Act. The main exemptions 
apply to persons employed in catching, handling or pro- 
cessing herring or by employers operating in remote 
areas whose employees live in bunk houses and have 
given written notice that they do not wish a rest period. 
A few other minor and narrowly defined groups in the 
fishing, pulp and paper, and mining industries are also 
excluded. The Act excludes senior managerial em ploy- 
ees who are defined by the regulation to ‘include mem- 
bers of five professions and managers, superintendents 
and supervisory employees who are not themselves 
supervised. 


Notice of termination of employment 
The new federal and Prince Edward Island legislation 


governing notice of termination of employment brings to 
eight the number of jurisdictions with statutory notice 
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requirements regarding individual dismissals. The fed- 
eral government is the third jurisdiction to require no- 
tice of group of collective dismissals. 


Under the Canada Labour Code an employer must give 
advance notice of group dismissals. Notice must be 
given where the employment of 50 or more persons is to 
be terminated simultaneously or within a four-week pe- 
riod. Regulations may be made requiring advance no- 
tice where a lesser number of employees is being 
dismissed. 


For purposes of group dismissal, layoff is equivalent to 
termination of employment. Regulations may be made, 
however, specifying circumstances in which layoff is not 
to be counted as dismissal and under which advance no- 
tice will not be required. 


The length of the notice period varies according to the 
number of employees being dismissed: 50-100 employ- 
ees—8 weeks; 101-300 employees—12 weeks; more than 
300 employees—16 weeks. 


Advance notice of group dismissal must be given in 
writing to the Minister of Labour. Copies must be sent 
immediately to the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration and to the certified or recognized union. 
Where there is no union, the notice must be given to the 
employees being dismissed, either in writing or by post- 
ing a notice in the establishment. The written notice 
must state the anticipated date of dismissal and the esti- 
mated number of employees in each occupational 
classification whose employment will be terminated. 
Regulations may require that the notice include addi- 
tional information. 


In addition, the employer and the trade union must 
provide the Manpower and Immigration Department 
with whatever information it requests in order to assist 
the employees. Both the employer and the trade union 
are required to co-operate with that Department in or- 
der to facilitate the re-employment of the dismissed em- 
ployees. Superintendents and managerial employees 
are to be included in calculating the number of employ- 
ces to be dismissed. Regulations may exempt employees 
employed on a seasonal or irregular basis. 
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The requirement to give notice may be waived for an in- 
dustrial establishment or a specified class of employees 
by an order of the Minister of Labour subject to any 
terms or conditions that he may determine. Such an or- 
der may be made upon the application of any person, 
The Minister must, however, be satisfied that the re- 
quirement to give notice would be unduly prejudicial to 
the interests of the employees or the employer or seri- 
ously detrimental to the operation of the establishment. 


Under the Code’s provisions respecting individual dis- 
missals, every employee with three months service (ex- 
cept a manager, superintendent or member of a profes- 
sion) is entitled to two weeks notice of termination of 
his employment. In lieu of such notice, he is entitled to 
two weeks wages at his regular rate for his regular hours 
of work. 








As in the case of group dismissals, an employee is en- 
titled to notice of termination when he is laid off, except 
in circumstances defined by regulation. Notice is not re- 
quired where an employee is dismissed for just cause. 
Where an employee continues to be employed for more 
than two weeks after the termination date specified in 
the notice, his employment may not be terminated (ex- 
cept with his written consent) unless notice is given 
-again. 


The Code takes into account the “bumping” provisions 
that may be contained in collective agreements. Where, 
under the terms of an agreement, an employee whose 
position becomes redundant is authorized to displace 
another employee on the basis of seniority, the notice 
requirements may be met by either (a) giving at least 
two weeks notice in writing to the union and to the em- 





ployee that the employee’s position has become redun- 
dant and posting a copy of the notice in a conspicuous 
place in the establishment, or (b) giving pay in lieu of 
notice to the employee whose employment actually is 
terminated. 


After notice has been given, wages and other conditions 
of employment must not be altered, except with the writ- 
ten consent of the employee. During the notice period 
the employee must be paid at his regular rate for his 
regular hours of work. 


The notice of termination provisions in Part IT (Employ- 
ment Standards) of the Prince Edward Island Labour 
Act require an employer to give an employee who has 
three months service or more one week’s notice of ter- 
mination of employment. Similarly, an employee must 
give his employer one week’s notice before terminating 
his employment. 


On termination, an employee is entitled to the sum 
earned during the notice period or the equivalent of his 
normal wages for one week (exclusive of overtime). 
whichever is greater. If he is dismissed without notice, 
he must be paid his normal wages for the week, exclu- 
sive of overtime. 


Notice is not required where an employee is dismissed 
for just cause, including shortage of work. Part II of the 
Act applies generally to all employees except farm 
labourers. However, any activity, business, work, trade 
or occupation may be exempted by regulation from the 
requirement to give notice. 


In Newfoundland, the Employment (Notice of Termi- 
nation) Act, 1969 requires both the employer and the 
employee to give advance notice of termination of em- 
ployment equivalent to one regular pay period. An 
amendment to the Act provides that notice is not re- 
quired where employment is interrupted by a strike or a 
lockout, or during the first month of employment. Pre- 
viously, notice was not required during the first month 
of a mutually agreed upon probationary period. 
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The above-mentioned amendment also provides for the 
appointment of inspectors to enforce the Act and regu- 
lations. Further, it establishes a new wage collection 
procedure similar to the procedure adopted with respect 
to other labour standards laws. 


Severance pay 


Under the new severance pay provisions in the Canada 
Labour Code, Part II—the first such legislation in Can- 
ada—an employee with five years continuous service or 
more must be given severance pay on the termination of 
his employment. He is entitled to pay that is equivalent 
to two days wages at his regular rate for his regular 
hours of work in respect of each completed year of em- 
ployment, up to a maximum of 40 days wages. 


The employer is not required to give severance pay to 
an employee who is dismissed for just cause or to a per- 
son who, on termination of employment, is entitled to a 
retirement pension. Regulations may be made estab- 
lishing methods for determining whether private sev- 
erance pay plans provide benefits equivalent to those 
required by the Code. 


Maternity protection 


The new maternity protection provisions in the Canada 
Labour Code grant 17 weeks of maternity leave—11 
weeks before and 6 weeks after childbirth—and ensure 
job security to women absent from work because of 
pregnancy. 


To be eligible for maternity leave, a woman must have 
been continuously employed by her employer for 12 
months. She is also required to make application in 
writing at least 4 weeks before the day on which the 
leave is to begin and to produce a medical certificate 
certifying that she is pregnant and specifying the esti- 
mated date of delivery. 


The Code provides for voluntary prenatal leave of up to 
11 weeks before the anticipated date of delivery, and 
this period is to be extended to the actual date of con- 
finement. The 6 weeks of postnatal leave is compulsory. 
This period may, however, be reduced by agreement 
between the employer and the employee if a medical 
certificate is presented, certifying that the employee’s 
return to work at an earlier date will not endanger her 
health. 
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Provision is made for special circumstances arising out) 
of pregnancy. An employee who does not make appli- 
cation for prenatal leave within the prescribed time is. 
entitled to leave during the |1-week period, provided. 
that she furnishes her employer with a medical certifi- 
cate indicating the probable date of delivery and cer- 
tifying that during the period of leave she was incapable 
of performing the normal duties of her employment be- 
cause of a medical condition arising out of her preg- 
nancy that was not expected by the physician. 


Upon resuming her work after confinement, the em- 
ployee must be reinstated in her position or in a compa- 
rable position with no reduction in wages or benefits. 
Her employment is deemed to have been continuous for 
purposes of calculating pension or other benefits. An 
employer must not dismiss or lay off an employee solely 
because she is pregnant or has applied for maternity 
leave. 


The three other jurisdictions which have maternity pro- 
tection legislation—British Columbia, New Brunswick 
and Ontario—provide for 12 weeks of maternity leave, six 
weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, with the 
postnatal leave being compulsory. In Ontario, as under 
the federal Code, the prenatal period must be extended 
to the actual date of delivery and the period following 
confinement may be reduced with the physician’s ap- 
proval. In British Columbia and New Brunswick, the 
postnatal period may be extended on medical grounds. 
The provincial Acts also protect the employee against 
dismissal because of pregnancy. In Ontario, she must be 
permitted to resume work with no loss of seniority or 
accrued benefits. The Ontario law does not apply to em- 
ployers with fewer than 25 employees. 


Equal pay 


In the federal field, the equal pay provisions formerly 
contained in the Female Employees Equal Pay Act 
were amended and embodied in Part III (Labour Stan- 
dards) of the Canada Labour Code. The provisions 
were considerably strengthened, particularly with re- 
spect to enforcement, and were extended to apply to 
men as well as women. 


The revised wording of the substantive clause is similar 
to that of the federal United States Equal Pay Act and 
of the Ontario legislation. It implements, with respect to 
the criteria for determining equal work, recommenda- 
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tions of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women. 
An employer is forbidden to establish or maintain differ- 
‘ences in the wages of his male and female workers where 
they are employed in the same establishment and are 
performing under the same or similar working conditions 
‘the same or similar work on jobs requiring the same or 
‘similar skill, effort and responsibility. 


It is expressly stated, however, that the payment of dif- 
ferent wages to male and female employees does not 
constitute a violation of the Code if the difference is 
based on a justifiable factor other than sex. An em- 
ployer is prohibited from reducing an employee's wages 
in order to comply with the equal pay standard. 


Enforcement no longer depends solely on a formal com- 
‘plaint being filed by an aggrieved person. The equal 
_ pay provisions are enforced through regular inspection 
provided for under Part Ill (Labour Standards) of the 
Code. Department of Labour inspectors are required to 
examine an employer’s records to ensure compliance 
with the provisions, irrespective of whether a complaint 
-has been filed. This approach to enforcement was 
_adopted first in Ontario when equal pay provisions were 
transferred from the Human Rights Code to the Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 


Under the Manitoba Equal Pay Act, an investigation of 
the facts of the matter must be made where a complaint 
is registered regarding a violation of the Act. The Act 
was amended to permit a complaint to be made not 
only by the person claiming to be aggrieved by the vio- 
lation but also by someone acting on his or her behalf. 
- Provision was also made whereby the Director may 
commence on investigation where he is satisfied that 
there are grounds for complaint. Previously, only a 
complaint filed by the aggrieved person resulted in an 
investigation. 


Under the Saskatchewan Labour Standards Act a fe- 
male employee who felt she had been discriminated 
against with respect to equal pay was required to file a 
complaint on a prescribed form with the Director of La- 
bour Standards. Enforcement of equal pay provisions is 
no longer made contingent on the filing of a complaint 
by the aggrieved person. The Director must now, when 
he receives a complaint, immediately bring the matter 
to the attention of the Minister. 
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The equal pay provisions of the Newfoundland Human 
Rights Code, 1969 were proclaimed in force effective 
September l, 1971, 


Wage protection 


In the past year, there has been considerable activity in 
the area of wage protection. Wage collection procedures 
were introduced in Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan and a uniform procedure established in 
Newfoundland. Additional provisions affording protec- 
tion to employees were included in the Acts or regu- 
lations of several jurisdictions. Legislation concerning 
garnishment of wages was passed in New Brunswick, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island and by 
Parliament. 


Effective April 16, 1971 a wage collection procedure 
was added to the Saskatchewan Labour Standards Act. 
Company directors were made liable for unpaid wages 
and three months’ wages was made a priority debt. The 
Minister of Labour is authorized to collect wages on be- 
half of employees. He may issue a certificate showing 
the amount due. This certificate may be made enfor- 
ceable as an order of a district court by filing it with the 
court. An employer may appeal within 30 days for a re- 
view of the amount. The appeal is to be a new trial and 
the decision of the court is final. 


The directors of a company are jointly and severally 
liable for up to six months wages due for services per- 
formed while they were directors. Where wages are ow- 
ing by a company 30 days after the Minister has filed a 
certificate, proceedings similar to the ones described 
above may be taken against the directors who, in the 
opinion of the Minister, are liable. 


The wages owing as stated in the cerificate are to be 
paid to the Minister. Payment by the employer dis- 
charges his liability for the amount stated. Any costs are 
to be deducted from the amount collected before it is 
paid over to the employees. An employee has priority 
for three months wages over all other creditors of the 
employer and then ranks as an ordinary creditor for the 
balance of wages due. Previously, 30 days wages were a 
priority debt. 


The Prince Edward Island Labour Code also introduced 
a wage collection procedure and made wages a priority 
debt. Pay statements are now required on each pay day. 
The Inspector of Labour Standards is to determine the 
amount of wages owing to an employee and must notify 
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the employer of his determination. The Inspector may 
demand that the employer pay him up to $2,000 per 
employee by a specified date. Where the Inspector has 
collected the wages due, the employer may appeal to 
the Labour Relations Board for a review. The Board 
must hold a hearing giving the employer full opportun- 
ity to be heard and determine the amount owed by the 
employer. 


Unpaid wages of up to $2,000 have a priority over all 
other claims against the employer. Specific provisions 
govern vacation pay. Pay statements must be furnished 
each time wages are paid. Previously, under the Vaca- 
tion Pay Act, an employer was required to issue a state- 
ment when requested to do so by the employee. 


Newfoundland has made uniform provision for collec- 
tion of wages due under four employment standards 
Acts (minimum wages, vacations with pay, notice of ter- 
mination and industrial standards). 
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Where an inspector finds that an employer has failed to 
pay wages as required by any of these Acts, he may de- 
termine the amount owing. If the employer agrees in 
writing with the determination, he must pay the amount 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour within seven days. 
The money may be paid directly to the employee if the 
inspector gives written approval. In this case, proof of 
payment must be submitted to the Deputy Minister 
within 10 days. An employer who pays the amount ow- 
ing is not liable to prosecution for the offence if the 
Minister of Justice so directs on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Under the Canada Labour Code, Part HI, the Minister 
of Labour may make an order declaring employers who 
operate associated or related businesses to be a single 
employer. The employers then become jointly and indi- 
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vidually liable for payment of overtime pay, vacation 
pay and other wages. Before such an order is made, the 
employers must be granted a reasonable opportunity to 
be heard. 


For purposes of calculating an employee’s entitlement 
to a vacation under the Code his employment is 
deemed to be continuous where the business in which 
he is employed is sold or otherwise transferred to a new 
owner. This provision was extended to apply for pur- 
poses of calculating an employee’s entitlement to a no- 
tice of termination of employment, severance pay and 
maternity leave. 


A regulation under the Ontario Employment Standards 
Act limits the deductions that may be made from wages. 
Only deductions required by or made pursuant to a 
statute, authorized in writing by the employee or his 
agent, or made pursuant to a court order are allowed. 
Certain deductions are expressly forbidden: cash short- 
ages where two or more persons have access to the cash, 
losses due to faulty workmanship, or value of property 
lost by or stolen from the employee. 


In New Brunswick, the garnishment of wages was en- 
tirely forbidden, effective May 15, 1971. Previously the 
Garnishee Act exempted from garnishment wages to 
the extent of $35. 


A new Division of the Canada Labour Code, Part II] 
forbids an employer to dismiss, lay off or suspend an 
employee solely because of garnishment. 


The British Columbia Attachment of Debts Act was 
amended to prohibit dismissal, demotion or the termi- 
nation of a contract of employment because of garnish- 
ment. The Act provides for penalties for an employer 
who contravenes this provision, and requires that the 
employee be reinstated. Where the employee lays 
charges within 14 days, he is entitled to wages and ben- 
efits lost between the date of the offence and the date on 
which the information was laid. He is also entitled to 
whatever amount the judge orders for the period be- 
tween the date of the information and reinstatement. 


A limit of 70 per cent was placed on the amount of 
wages that may be garnisheed. The absolute minimum 
amounts that must be left the debtor for his main- 
tenance were increased from $75 to $100 a month for 
persons without dependants and from $150 to $200 a 
month for persons with dependants. 
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The minimum exemption does not apply in cases of 
debt for board and lodging where the debtor does not 
have dependants. For persons with dependants, it does 
not apply where the judge or registrar considers that the 
amount is not necessary for the maintenance of the 
dependants. 


Lower exemptions apply where wages are attached un- 
der alimony or maintenance orders or a separation 
agreement: half of wages for persons earning up to $600 
a month and a third of wages for those earning more 
than $600. The minimum exemption is $100 a month. A 
creditor or debtor may appeal to the Court for an order 
decreasing or increasing these exemptions. The exemp- 
tion must not be increased to more than 90 per cent of 
wages or decreased below the minimum exemptions 
($100 to $200). 


The Court may terminate a garnishing order and permit 
a debtor to pay his debt by instalments. The instalment 
order is to be terminated where the debtor is in default 
for more than 5 days or where his wages are garnisheed 
for another debt. 


The provisions of the Ontario Wages Act regarding 
exemptions from garnishment were broadened. The 70 
per cent exemption is now to apply to persons without 
dependants and to debts for board and lodging. As pre- 
viously, a judge may lower this percentage where a 
creditor contends that, having regard to the nature of 
the debt and the circumstances of the debtor, the 70 per 
cent exemption is unreasonable. The absolute minimum 
exemption of $2.50 a day was removed. The prohibition 
against wage assignments (except to credit unions) was 
made retroactive and wage assignments now out- 
standing were invalidated. 


Under the Prince Edward Island Garnishee Act, the 
amount of wages that is to be exempt from garnishment 
is to be established by regulation. In no case must the 
exemption be less than the person would receive under 
the Welfare Assistance Act of Prince Edward Island. 
Previously, half of an employee’s wages was exempt 
from garnishment. The minimum exemption for person 
with dependants was $10 a week (including board pro- 
vided by the employer). No exemption applied to debts 
for board and lodging. 
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Consumer, January, 1972 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.3 per 
cent to 136.7 in January from 136.3 in December, and 
was 4.9 per cent higher than in January 1971. Food and 
housing advanced 0.7 per cent and 0.5 per cent respec- 
tively, and were mainly responsible for the latest rise. 
Other components that registered increases were trans- 
portation 0.6 per cent; health and personal care 0.1 per 
cent; and recreation and reading 0.1 per cent. The only 
major component that declined was clothing. It showed 
a seasonal drop of 0.7 per cent. The tobacco and alcohol 
index was unchanged. 


The food index advanced 0.7 per cent to 136.4 from 
135.5 and was 7.8 per cent higher than a year ago. Res- 
taurant meal prices rose 0.3 per cent and the level of 
prices for food consumed at home increased 0.8 per 
cent. Higher prices for meats, poultry, eggs and certain 
miscellaneous groceries—that accounted for most of the 
increase in the index of food for home consumption— 
more than offset declines in some vegetables and cereal 
products. 


There were increases in the price of beef, 3.4 per cent, 
chicken, 3.9 per cent, and pork, 1.2 per cent (centre cut 
chops) and 2 per cent (other cuts). The meat, fish and 
poultry index rose 2.5 per cent. It was 8.4 per cent 
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higher than in January 1971. Egg prices increased 3.4 
per cent. The vegetable index decreased 5.8 per cent as 
lower prices for tomatoes and lettuce outweighed in- 
creases in other fresh vegetables. Higher prices for 
grapefruit, apples and some canned and dried fruits ex- 
ceeded lower orange and banana prices to fractionally 
advance the fruit index. Since January 1971 the general 
levels of vegetable and fruit prices have increased 16.2 
per cent and 11.1 per cent respectively. Fluid milk 
prices were unchanged, but higher prices for other dairy 
products, including cheese, powdered and evaporated 
milk, and ice cream, were responsible for an increase of 
0.5 per cent in the dairy products index (excluding 
butter). 


Among staple foods, butter prices increased 0.6 per cent 
and the bakery and cereal products index declined 0.6 
per cent chiefly because of special prices for bread in 
several cities. Among other food items, sugar prices rose 
almost 28 per cent. Increases were also recorded for 
other items including jelly powder, honey, soft drinks 
and infants’ food. 


The housing index rose 0.5 per cent to 140.5 from 139.8 
as a result of increases in the shelter and household op- 
eration components. It was 4.8 per cent above its Janu- 
ary 1971 level. A 0.4 per cent rise in the shelter index 
was mainly due to higher mortgage interest costs, new 
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house prices and repair charges. The household oper- 
ation index advanced 0.6 per cent with the largest in- 
creases recorded for postage rates and household help 
wages; among other items, higher domestic gas rates 
were registered in Alberta, and electricity charges in- 
creased in some cities in southern Ontario and Alberta. 
Floor coverings and household textile costs advanced 
slightly but the furniture index recorded a small decline. 
Higher prices were also recorded for toilet paper, light 
bulbs, dishes, food wrap, soap flakes and detergents. 


The clothing index decreased 0.7 per cent to 130.2 from 
131.1 but was 2.5 per cent higher than in January 1971. 
Price decreases of 1.1 per cent for men’s wear, 1.0 per 
cent for women’s wear, 0.9 per cent for children’s wear, 
0.3 per cent for footwear and 0.4 per cent for piece 
goods, reflected midwinter sales of many items. In 
men’s wear, prices of suits fell seasonally, 1.5 per cent; 
overcoat, slacks and ski parka prices were about 3 per 
cent lower. The decline in women’s wear was mainly as 
a result of sale prices on winter coats, woollen dresses 
and skirts, sweaters and slips. Seasonal reductions for 
boys’ parkas and slacks, and girls snowsuits and coats 
were responsible for a decline in the children’s wear in- 
dex. Sales on women’s snowboots reduced the footwear 
index. 


The transportation index rose 0.6 per cent to 132.3 from 
131.5, and was 4.7 per cent higher than in January 1971. 
This increase was mainly because of a rise of 1.6 per 
cent in new car prices. Among other automobile oper- 
ation items, motor oil prices advanced in a number of 
cities. Inter-city travel fares increased 1.2 per cent as a 
result of increases in the train fare index. 


The health and personal care index moved up 0.1 per 
cent to 146.3 from 146.1 and was 4.0 per cent above the 
January 1971 level. Higher dentists’ fees in Saskatche- 
wan were responsible for the increase. Among toiletry 
items, minor price increases for toilet soap, shaving 
cream and toothpaste were offset by reductions for ra- 
zor blades and cleansing tissues. 


The recreation and reading index moved up 0.1 per cent 
to 136.5 from 136.3 because of higher newspaper sub- 
scription rates in Saint John, Montreal, Peterborough 
and Sudbury. In the 12 months to January 1972 the rec- 
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reation and reading index increased 1.7 per cent. The 
tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged from its De- 
cember level of 129.7, and was 2.1 per cent higher than 
in January 1971. 


Consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
modities and services, offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. In the latest month, the 
total commodities index rose 0.3 per cent because food 
quotations advanced 0.7 per cent and durable prices 
moved up 0.6 per cent; higher new car prices were 
chiefly responsible for the durables increase. On the 
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other hand, the index for non-durable commodities ex- 
cluding food, declined 0.2 per cent as a result of reduced 
prices for clothing. A 0.4 per cent rise in the service in- 
dex reflected higher charges for postage, household help 
and dentists, together with increased shelter prices. 


City consumer, January 1972 


Consumer price indexes between December and Janu- 
ary rose in all regional cities and city-combinations ex- 
cept Halifax. Its index was unchanged. The increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Winnipeg to 0.9 per cent in 
St. John’s, Nfld. Food indexes rose in all regional cities 
except Saint John, N.B. as higher quotations for most 
meats, sugar, eggs, cheese and many fresh produce 
items were registered across the country. Housing com- 
ponents rose in nine cities mainly as a result of in- 
creased postal rates and higher wages for household 
help. A seasonal advance in the train fares index and in- 
creased prices for new automobiles resulted in the trans- 
portation indexes rising in all regional cities. Clothing 
indexes declined in seven cities mainly because of mid- 
winter sale prices. The health and personal care compo- 
nents registered mixed movements. Indexes for recrea- 
tion and reading advanced in two cities because of 
higher newspaper subscription rates. They were un- 
changed in ten other cities. Tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes were unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
December 1971 and January 1972 were: On the base 
1961 =100: St. John’s + 1.1 to 126.1; Montreal +0.7 to 
129.6; Saskatoon-Regina +0.7 to 126.3; Ottawa +0.6 
to 133.6; Vancouver +0.6 to 130.0; Saint John +0.5 to 
127.4; Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 130.8; Toronto +0.4 
to 132.0; Winnipeg +0.3 to 131.4; Halifax unchanged 
at 128.2. On the base 1969 =100: Quebec City +0.6 to 
106.2; Thunder Bay +0.4 to 105.8. 


“City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer price index and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements oc- 
curring,” says a Statistics Canada report. “In this con- 
nection, the shelter component of the city indexes 
moves on the basis of changes in rents only, whereas 
changes in both rents and home-ownership costs are in- 
cluded in the Canada index. As a result of home- 
ownership costs having increased more rapidly than 
rents, the housing and all-items indexes for cities have 
tended to underestimate somewhat the rates of price in- 
crease, particularly over longer periods. Studies are un- 
der way to incorporate home-ownership prices in city 
indexes.” 
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Wholesale, January, 1972 


The general wholesale index (1935-39=100) advanced 
1.4 per cent in January to 299.4 from the revised De- 
cember index of 295.4. It was 5.1 per cent higher than 
the January 1971 index of 285.0. The eight major group 
indexes were higher. The vegetable products group in- 
dex rose 2.7 per cent to 242.9 from 236.5 on higher 
prices for sugar and its products, grains, and tea, coffee 
and cocoa. An advance of 1.9 per cent to 347.4 from 
341.0 in the animal products group index reflected price 
increases for fishery products, livestock, and fresh and 
cured meats. Higher prices for miscellaneous fibre prod- 
ucts, worsted yarns, and raw cotton were mainly respon- 
sible for an increase of 1.5 per cent to 269.7 from 265.7 
in the textile products group index. The wood products 
group index moved up 1.0 per cent to 415.0 from the re- 
vised December index of 410.8 on higher prices for 
newsprint, cedar and spruce. An increase of 0.9 per cent 
occurred in the non-ferrous metal products group index 
on price increases for refined copper (export sales) and 
silver. The non-metallic mineral products group index 
advanced 0.7 per cent to 229.1 from 227.6 on higher 
prices for sand and gravel, window glass and cement. 
Moderate increases occurred in two major group in- 
dexes—chemical products to 241.1 from 240.4 and iron 
products to 321.4 from 321.0. 


U.S. consumer, January, 1972 


The United States consumer price index (1967 =100) 
rose 0.1 per cent to 123.2 in January, the month that 
normally shows price declines in some products such as 
“white sales.” Allowing for normal seasonal changes, 
the increase in the index during the month was 0.3 per 
cent. The December rise was 0.4 per cent both before 
and after seasonal adjustment. In the five-month period 
(September-January) covering the price freeze and 
Phase Two, consumer prices rose at an annual rate of 
2.6 per cent. In the six months before the freeze, prices 
advanced at the rate of 4.1 per cent, and in 1970, at 5.5 
per cent, the rate was even higher. 


The index for meats, poultry and fish rose 1.5 per cent. 
New car prices, permitted by the Price Commission to 
cover the cost of newly required safety equipment, in- 
creased. There was a significant decline of 2.8 per cent 
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in the changing and “uncontrollable” sector of fruits 
and vegetables and of 1.3 per cent, partly seasonal, in 
apparel prices. The services index rose 0.5 per cent 
mainly because of increases in local property taxes, auto 
registration fees, a subway fare increase in New York 
and other local transit increases. There were higher gas, 
electricity and telephone rates in some areas, but these 
increases have been temporarily frozen by the Price 
Commission. 


General topics 


In examining the results of controls, the U.S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics made a special compilation of about 
100,000 monthly price comparisons between December 
and January. Of these, 75 per cent were unchanged, 11 
per cent decreased and 14 per cent increased. 





Unemployment insurance report 


A total of 164,000 initial and renewal claims were re- 
ceived by all UIC District Offices in October 1971, an 
increase of 14 per cent from the 144,000 filed in the pre- 
vious month and 16 per cent from the 142,000 claims re- 
ceived in October 1970. Increases over both September 
1971 and October 1970 occurred in all provinces. Of the 
70.000 initial claims allowed under the provision of the 
new Act, 63,600 were for regular benefit, and 6,400 for 
special benefit. Included in the latter figure were 3,800 
sickness, 1,800 maternity and 800 retirement claims. 


On October 31, claimants registered for unemployment 
insurance benefit numbered 436,000, a rise of only one 
per cent from the previous month’s total of 433,000. 
Compared with a year ago, current registrations are y 
per cent greater than the 399,000 recorded at that time. 
Claimants who were males comprised 56 per cent of the 
current figure and 60 per cent of the total at October 31, 
1970. 


As the new Act had been in existence four complete 
months, the number of claimants coming under its pro- 
vision continued to rise from 56 per cent of the total in 
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September to 63 per cent in October. The 276,000 
claimants under the new program comprised 255,000 
for regular benefit and 21,000 for special benefit. The 
latter count included some 11,000 sickness and 10,000 
maternity cases. 


Benefits paid in October amounted to $52.2 million, up 3 
per cent from the $50.9 million in September and 29 per 
cent from the $40.4 million in October 1970. Average 
weekly benefits to correspond with the above months 
were $46.31, $42.98 and $34.62. Analysis of these fig- 
ures is complicated by the fact that the rates of benefit 
paid since June 27, 1971 have been revised. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in February, at 5,400,000, was un- 
changed from January. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment was 5.7 per cent compared with 5.9 per 
cent in January. The actual rate of unemployment was 
unchanged at 6.4 per cent. The civilian labour force was 
84,778,000. 
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Employment review 


The employment and unemployment situation (season- 
ally-adjusted) showed little change between December 
and January. Employment increased slightly and unem- 
ployment showed a small decline. 


Employment. The employment level rose to 8,252,000 in 
January from 8,227,000 in December. In January 1971 
it was 7,994,000. The increase between December and 
January 1972 was mainly among men 25 years of age 
and over. Employment for women aged 25 years and 
over and persons 14 to 24 years old, showed little 
change. In part-time work there was an increase of 
40,000 but a decline in full-time work. Regionally there 
were increases in Ontario, 38,000, and the Atlantic re- 
gion, 9,000, and decreases in Québec, 13,000, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, 12,000. The Prairies showed little change. 


Unemployment. There was a decrease of 13,000 in the 
number of unemployed persons, the level of unemploy- 
ment falling from 557,000 in December to 544,000 in 
January. A year ago the level was 545,000. By main age- 
sex group there was little change from the previous 
month, and on a regional basis the monthly changes 
were slight. 


Unemployment rate. The unemployment rate for Janu- 
ary was 6.2. In December it was 6.3 and in January 1971 
it was 6.4. For men 25 years of age and over, the rate 
dropped to 4.9 from 5.1 in December. It increased for 
women 25 years of age and over to 3.8 from 3.5, and for 
persons 14 to 24 years of age it was 11.1, unchanged 
from the previous month. Regionally, there was a de- 
cline in the rate in the Atlantic region and in Ontario. 
There was an increase in Québec, but little change in 
the Prairie region and British Columbia. 


Participation rate. The participation rate (which repre- 
sents the labour force as a percentage of the population 
14 years of age and over) increased from 56.5 in Decem- 
ber to 56.8 in January. A year ago the rate was 56.5. The 
monthly increase was distributed among the main age- 
sex groups. Regionally, the rate increased in Ontario, 
0.7, and in the Atlantic region, 0.6. It decreased 0.7 in 
British Columbia. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During January 1972, 20,701 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these 6,094 were on-premises in- 
vestigations, 995 were selective investigations and 4,611 
were special survey investigations to verify the fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions. The remaining 1,141 for- 
mal investigations and 7,860 post audit investigations 
were in connection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive disqualifi- 
cations as a result of claimants making false statements: 
Or misrepresentations numbered 2,758. Prosecutions 
were begun in 70 cases, all against claimants. 


May credits 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71, Part 4, p. 229, was pre- 
pared in the Legislative Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 247, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 252, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V, involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 250, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p..219) 222, 2307 231, 232,23 
237, 238, 242, 245. Andrews-Hunt: p. 211. Public Ar- 
chives of Canada: p. 217. Rainier, Montreal: p. 220. CN 
Photo: p. 254. 
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CUB 3036. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
indicating he was last employed from March 3, 1969 to 
mily 31, 1969, inclusive, as a millwright trainee. In re- 
sponse to the question, “Were you laid off due to work 
shortage?” the claimant said: “The company was on 
strike, so I applied for a job at .. . and was told I needed 
confirmation of leaving (my job), which I got. Then... 
told me the situation had changed, and they couldn’t 
hire me.” The claimant also declared he had received, 
after the last day on which he worked, an amount of 
$44, representing two weeks of strike benefit. 


On September 19, 1969, the company reported to the 
area office of the Commission that the claimant had 
“quit” his employment effective August 16, 1969. 


According to the insurance officer’s “Submission to the 
Board of Referees,” a labour dispute indeed existed at 
the company where the claimant has been employed. 


On August 1, 1969, the union called the membership 
out on strike and established picket lines at all premises 
of the company. There were 12,500 union members em- 
ployed at the ... Works project and 2,060 members at 
the six other sites so this resulted in an appreciable stop- 
page of work and compelled the employer to cease op- 
erations at the seven premises. 


On September 24, 1969, the insurance officer notified 
the claimant that pursuant to Section 63 of the Act he 
was disqualified from receiving benefit from September 
7, 1969, because “You lost your employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute at the fac- 
tory, workshop or other premises at which you were 
employed.” 
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The claimant appealed to the Board of Referees on Sep- 
tember 30, on the ground that when the company went 
on strike, he could not afford the loss of wages. He then 
applied at the “unemployment office” for work and 
they sent him to the personnel office of a company 
where he was told that a position was available. At this 
company’s request, he agreed to get a written confirma- 
tion of his separation from the company where he had 
previously worked. The claimant then handed in his 
resignation on the understanding that the company 
would hire him, and this, he continued, was the only 
reason for leaving his job. When he reported back to the 
company he was informed that the situation had 
changed, and his services would not be needed. The 
claimant stated also that because of his resignation, he 
would no longer receive welfare benefits from the 
union, and was not receiving any income from any 
other source. 


During a telephone conversation between the area of- 
fice and the company where he had hoped to work, the 
office was informed that the claimant was referred to 
them through Canada Manpower Centre. The claimant 
had been told he was being considered with others, and 
also that before he was finally accepted he was required 
to produce his contribution records from the company 
where he had worked as proof of his separation. The 
prospective employer required this to ensure that per- 
sons hired would be permanent employees rather than 
accepting work only until the end of the strike. 


According to the area office “the claimant apparently 
misunderstood the conversation and assumed he should 
obtain contribution records and separate from (the 
company).” The area office added that as stated in the 
claimant’s appeal he was now off the payroll of his com- 
pany, and consequently he was not eligible for union 
welfare payments. 


On March 16, 1970, an appeal to the Umpire was 
lodged by the union, countersigned by the claimant. 
The case was heard, February 24, 1971. The Umpire 
said that there was no doubt that the claimant initially 
lost his employment because of a work stoppage attrib- 
uted to a labour dispute, and that disqualification from 
receiving benefit properly followed by virtue of Section 
63 of the Act. 


He conceded also that the claimant had resigned in 
good faith in the belief that he was about to be taken on 
as a permanent employee by another company, and 
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that following his resignation there was no longer any 
contractual relationship between him and the company 
where he had worked, or any participation or associ- 
ation by him in the dispute. 


“The claimant’s argument is that in such circumstances 
the disqualification should not have continued, that his 
contract of service with (his company) had been defi- 
nitely terminated, that this termination introduced a 
new cause of loss of employment and that it superseded 
and replaced the initial cause,” the Umpire said. 


“The argument is attractive. But there is Section 63 of 
the Act. It has been held in a number of Umpire’s deci- 
sions that an employee does not necessarily avoid dis- 
qualification under Section 63 merely by resigning from 
work or after a work stoppage. 


“Whether or not Section 63 is too stringent against per: 
sons who, like the present claimant, have dissociatec 
themselves from their employer and the labour dispute. 
is arguable. It has been in effect for many years. In any 
event, the adjudicating authorities are bound to apply 
the section, reasonably interpreted, and I am unable te) 
read into the section a meaning that would bring the 
claimant’s situation within the relief provisions of the 
section. The basic fact in his situation is that he severed 
his contract of employment and dissociated himself 
from the dispute. But if Parliament had intended that 
disqualification under Section 63 would cease upon a 
happening of that kind, it would have been very simple 
to put a provision to that effect in Section 63(1). The ap- 
peal is dismissed.” 








Conciliation 


During February the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Employees Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms _ Division, 
Long Branch) Toronto, Ont., and Canadian Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 


Maritime Employers’ Association (The Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.) and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 
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Maritime Employers’ Association (The Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.) and Local 1605, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, Montréal, Qué., 
and National Syndicate of Employees of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company Limited (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: 
J. J. de Gaspé Loranger). 


United Grain Growers Limited; Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; Alberta Wheat Pool; Burrard Terminals Limited; 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Grain 
Workers Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officers: D. H. Cameron 
and D. S. Tysoe). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officers: D. H. Cameron 
and George W. Rogers). 
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The British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, and 
The British Yukon Railway Company, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Kenneth Hulse). 
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Robin Hood Multifoods Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
and Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P416 
(representing plant employees) (Conciliation Officer: H. 
A. Fisher). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. The Sudbury 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio Stations 
CHNO and CFBR) Sudbury, Ont., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse) (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 
802). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and Lo- 
cal 534, Canadian Food and Allied Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. E. Koppel) (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 802). 


Arrow Transfer Company Limited, North Vancouver, 
B.C.; Bekins Moving and Storage Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Commercial Truck Company Lim- 
ited, New Westminster, B.C.; Gill Alltrans Express Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C. (formerly Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Ltd.); Hill Security Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C.; 
O.N.C. Motor Freight System, Burnaby, B.C.; Reid’s 
Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; Soo-Se- 
curity Motorways Ltd., Burnaby, B.C.; T.I-M.E.-D.C. 
Inc., Burnaby, B.C.; and Van-Kam Freightways Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C., and Teamster Locals 31, 181, 362 and 
979 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, March, 
p. 146). 


Western Cartage & Storage (1962) Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta.. and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers) (LG, April, p. 197). 


MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: George W. Rogers) (LG, April, p. 197). 


Conciliation boards appointed. Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Flight Attendants Association (LG, Feb., 
Pp. 20). 
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Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
880 (LG, Jan., p. 43). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion (Coal Division), Sydney, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers, Local 509, representing technical employees, and 
Local 504, representing clerical employees (LG, April. 
p. 197) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Judge William A. D. Gunn of Halifax as chairman. 
Judge Gunn was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Corporation nominee J. William E. Mingo, QC, 
Halifax, and union nominee Professor John Nicholson, 
Sydney. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Millar and Brown Ltd., 
Cranbrook, B.C.; Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Loiselle Transport Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Locals 31, 362, 181, 395 and 979 (LG, April, p. 197) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Professor 
Stephen G. Peitchinis of Calgary as chairman. Professor 
Peitchinis was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Neil V. German, Calgary, 
and union nominee Joseph Whiteford, Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Maritime Employers’ 
Association (The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.) 
and Locals 365, 1846 and 1739, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (LG, March, p. 147) was fully 
constituted with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Alan B. Gold of Montreal as chairman. Judge Gold was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint rec- 
ommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Brian Mulroney, and union 
nominee Maitre Gino Castiglio, both of Montréal. 


Conciliation board reports received. Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel), Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (LG, Feb., p. 91). (Full text appears in 
Supplement No. 2, 1972). 


Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montréal, Qué., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(LG, March, p. 147). (Full text appears in Supplement 
INoj 2, 1972), 


Zait 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for four days 
during February. It granted five applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected two and permitted the withdrawal of one. 
The Board issued Reasons for Judgment in one other ap- 
plication for certification (see below) and granted one 
application for review of a previous decision. Eleven ap- 
plications for certification were received during the 
month. 


Reasons for judgment. In an application for certification 
made by Teamster Locals 31 and 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, in respect of employees of Loi- 
selle Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.C.: (a) certifying 
the Locals as the bargaining agent for a unit of drivers, 
mechanics, and working agents employed by the com- 
pany, excluding certain other employees and lease oper- 
ators; (b) finding the lease operators are employees of 
the company and they constitute a unit which is sepa- 
rately appropriate for collective bargaining; (c) ordering 
a vote taken of the said lease operators to ascertain their 
wishes as to the selection of the Teamster Locals as their 
bargaining agent (Returning Officer: G. W. Rogers) 
(LG, Nov. 1971, p. 747). (Reasons for Judgment issued; 
full text in Supplement No. 2, 1972). 


Applications for certification granted. General Team- 
sters Local 362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers Lo- 
cal 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by McKay’s 
Transport Company Ltd., Lloydminster, Alta. (LG, 
Dec 1971 p..80l): 
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Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association on behalf of 
a unit of passenger and communication agents em- 
ployed by Air Canada in its Customer Service Branch 
in Canada. (LG, Feb., p. 89). 


Grain Workers Union Local 333, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distil- 
lery Workers of America on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees employed in the Vancouver Office of Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Calgary, Alta. (LG, Mar., p. 145). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, Labou- 
rers’ International Union of North America, on behalf 
of a unit of miners, maintenance men, and labourers 
employed by the Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited, 
at its mining property and townsite located in the vicin- 
ity of Mile 1111, Alaska Highway, Y.T. (LG, Mar., p. 
145). 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by Furness, Withy and Com- 
pany Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. aboard the tug “‘Glen- 
mont”. (LG, Mar., p. 145). 


Applications for certification rejected. International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1845, applicant, 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, Qué., re- 
spondent, and Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener. The Board found that the 
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proposed bargaining unit of package freight handlers as 
limited to Montreal and Valleyfield, Qué., was not ap- 
propriate for collective bargaining. (LG, Dec. 1D Td spl 
801). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, CFTO-TV Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent, and International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees and Moving Picture Studio Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and Canada Mo- 
tion Picture Studio Production Technicians Local 873, 
intervener. The Board denied a request from the appli- 
cant for permission to withdraw the application and re- 
jected it because it was considered to have been aban- 
doned. (LG, Mar., p. 145). 


‘Application for certification withdrawn. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91, 
‘Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
106, General Truck Drivers Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicants, Capital City Trans- 
port Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and Canadian 
Transport Workers’ Union No. 158, National Council of 
Canadian Labour, intervener. (LG, Apr., p. 199). 


Request for review granted. National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians seeking amend- 
ment of the Board’s Orders of Certification issued on 
March 22, 1957 and May 31, 1957, affecting units of 
employees of the Newfoundland Broadcasting Co. Lim- 
ited, St. John’s, Nfld. The two units were redefined and 
combined into one bargaining unit. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 
748). 


Applications for certifications received. American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers, Local 242, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of McCarthy Milling Company Limited, 
Streetsville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P-373, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, on behalf of a unit of employees of In- 
ter-Ocean Grain Company Limited, carrying on a busi- 
ness under the name of Weyburn Mills, Weyburn, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Teamsters Union Local 990, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Arm- 
strong Van & Storage Limited, Thunder Bay, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 
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General Teamsters Local 362, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Sokil Express Lines Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Teamsters Local 362, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Edmonton Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Local 13946, International Union of District 50, Allied 
and Technical Workers of the United States and Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of employees of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Botwood Longshoremen, Local 161, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Price (Nfld.) Pulp and 
Paper Limited, Grand Falls, Nfld., engaged in long- 
shore work at Botwood, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. 
J. Gillies). 


Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union No. 188, Na- 
tional Council of Labour, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Guenther Tuckey Transports Ltd., Exeter, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


General Truck Drivers’ Local 938, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Kraus Transport Limited, Rexdale, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: M. K. Carson). 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 508, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C., working 
in Vancouver Island ports. (Investigating Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
and Lariviére Transport Limitée, Montebello, P.Q. (In- 
vestigating Officer: M. Archambault). 
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Railway arbitration 





Six cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration in Montreal on January 11. Two grievances 
were dismissed, two were allowed and, in two cases, 
company requests were granted. 


Case No. 331. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over the discontinuing of certain 
passenger trains. 


When passenger traffic began to diminish in the area in 
question, the company decided to discontinue three of 
its passenger trains and this affected the job security of 
five crews. The union submitted a grievance contending 
that an article of the agreement had been violated, 
namely: “The company will not initiate any material 
change in working conditions which will have mate- 
rially adverse effects on employees without giving as 
much advance notice as possible . . .” 


The first question to be determined, the arbitrator said, 
was whether the discontinuance of the trains constituted 
a material change in working conditions having a mate- 
rially adverse effect on employees. “In this case, it is my 
view that it was the very sort of situation to which the 
provisions of the article were in general directed,” he 
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stated. “There may be many operational or other 
changes that would not require the giving of notice, and 
there are statements in the union’s presentation that ge 
too far in this respect. The mere cancellation of a train 
or a highway run is not necessarily a material change 
within the meaning of the provision .. . In the provision 
now before me, however, what occurred could not be 
said to have been a normal change .. . and notice ought 
to have been given. For the foregoing reasons, the 
grievance is allowed.” 





Case No. 332. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over the changing of a home ter- 
minal for certain assignments. 


When the home terminal and Sunday layover for way- 
freight trains were changed, the union submitted a 
grievance alleging that an article of the agreement had 
been violated. The article reads: “The company will not 
initiate any material change in working conditions 
which will have materially adverse effects on employees 
without giving as much advance notice as possible . . .” 


The company argued that this was a normal change in- 
herent in the nature of the work, and the arbitrator 
agreed. “These are changes contemplated by the agree- 
ment as part of the course of regular operations, and as 
such should be regarded as normal. It should be clear 
from the nature of ‘normal changes’ referred to in the 
article that they need not be everyday occurrences. 
Changes such as those in question do occur from time to 
time and are, in my view, inherent in the nature of the 
work in which employees are engaged. For these rea- 
sons the article does not apply and the grievances must 
therefore be dismissed.” 


Case No. 333. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over a conductor and crew’s 
claim of extra pay for yardmen’s work. 


The conductor and crew were ordered to report for duty 
to operate a freight train between two points. Before 
leaving, the crew was required to make two setoffs from 
their train. They were paid on a continuous time basis 
for their usual service, but in addition they each sub- 
mitted a time return claiming an extra day’s pay at yard 
rates contending that the 30 minutes spent in setting off 
cars was yardmen’s work. The article the union quoted 
in support of their argument was “Switching, transfer 
and industrial work, ... will at points where yardmen 
are employed, be considered as service to which yard- 
men are entitled, but this is not intended to prevent 
trainmen from performing switching required in con- 
nection with their own train...” 
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[he company admitted that the grievors did perform 
ertain switching within the switching limits, and that 
his would generally be yardmen’s work, but said that it 
was “switching required in connection with their own 
rain,” and it was therefore proper for the grievors to 
serform it. The union acknowledged that it was proper 
for the grievors to have set off the first 20 cars, but that 
when they moved the twenty-third car off this was prop- 
erly yardmen’s work. At least, the union claimed, it was 
not properly required of the grievors, although it could 
properly have been performed by the other train crew. 
The arbitrator observed that since it was proper for the 
other train crew to have moved the twenty-third car, 
there was really no question here of depriving a yard 
crew of work. “The question remains, however, whether 
it was proper for the grievor’s crew to do it. The work 
was two setting-off movements on one track with the re- 
sult that the making-up of another train simply picks up 
a car or string of cars set off by an earlier train. It does 
not necessarily follow that the work of setting off these 
cars should properly be characterized as making up the 
other train, even though that might be the result. More 
properly that would only be described, from the point 
of view of the first crew, as switching in connection with 
their own train, or as putting their own train away.” The 
grievance was therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 334. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over a junior brakeman’s time 
claims for payment. 


The brakeman, who was taken from the temporary va- 
cancy he was filling on two trains to fill a temporary va- 
cancy on two others, submitted time claims for a total of 
165 miles at the road switcher rate of pay. This repre- 
sented the difference in earnings between what he 
earned on the second two trains and what he would 
have earned had he continued to work on the first two 
trains. 


The union claimed that in refusing payment of these 
time claims, the company violated an article of the 
agreement that stated: “... a trainman used on other 
than his regular assigned run, will be paid at the sched- 
ule rate and under the conditions applicable to the ser- 
vice performed, but if as a result of performing such ser- 
vice he is prevented from following his regular assigned 
run he shall be paid for such service not less than he 
would have received had he remained on his regular as- 
signed run.” The company resisted payment on the 
basis that the grievor did not have a “regular assigned 
run” and so was not entitled to the benefit of the article 
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quoted. “In my view this position is not well taken,” the 
arbitrator said. “The article does not distinguish be- 
tween temporary and permanent assignments.” The 
brakeman applied for his run and was granted the as- 
signment, and the fact that his assignment was on a 
temporary basis had no bearing on this case, the arbi- 
trator declared. The grievance was therefore allowed. 


Case No. 335. An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
United Transportation Union over the company’s deci- 
sion to reduce the size of yard crews. 


The company wanted to reduce the size of its yard 
crews at a terminal near a pulp mill from a crew of one 
yard foreman and two yard helpers to a crew of one 
yard foreman and one yard helper. The union pro- 
tested that adequate safety could not be maintained if 
the crew were reduced. They pointed out also that the 
collective agreement provides for the company to give 
notice to the union if it contemplates a reduction of 
staff. The union stated seven reasons why they felt that 
adequate safety could not be maintained, but only the 
sixth, was, in the arbitrator’s view, really pertinent to 
the case, namely: “Highly dangerous chemicals are used 
at the pulp mill. Safe handling of such commodities re- 
quires close contact between crew members. This close 
contact could not be maintained with a reduced crew.” 


The company did, however, describe certain situations 
where adequate safety could be maintained through 
certain changes in switching methods, or if the number 
of cars were limited. “I am satisfied on the material be- 
fore me that in these situations the work can be carried 
out with maintenance of adequate safety by a two-man 
crew;” the arbitrator said. And he awarded that the 
company’s request for crew reduction be granted. 


Case No. 336. An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
United Transportation over the company’s decision to 
reduce the size of yard crews. 


The issue before the arbitrator was similar to that of 
Case No. 335—whether adequate safety could be main- 
tained with a cut in the crew size. The company sub- 
mitted a brief in which they contended that changes in 
switching methods would enable the work to be per- 
formed safely by a two-man crew. The onus was then on 
the union to give specific reasons why they believed 
adequate safety could not be maintained. After a study 
of both submissions, the arbitrator concluded that 
safety was not being jeopardized by the cut in the crew, 
and awarded that the company’s request for reduction 
be granted. 
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Publications in the library 





List No. 278 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Automation—labour aspects 


No. 1—Australia. Department of Labour and National 
Service. National survey of the employment effects of 
technological change: stage two. Melbourne, 1971. 44 iO 


No. 2—Australia. Department of Labour and National 
Service. National survey of the employment effects of 
technological change: stage three. Melbourne, 1971. 52 Ds 


Collective bargaining 


No. 3—Jagerskiold, Stig. Collective bargaining rights of 
State officials in Sweden. Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University, 1971. 143 p. 


No. 4—Loveridge, Raymond. Collective bargaining by 
national employees in the United Kingdom. Ann Ar- 
bor, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Michigan-Wayne State University, 1971. 194 p. 
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No. 5—Gottlieb, Bertram. Statutory obligation of an 
employer to furnish information to a union, by Bertram 
Gottleb and Charles A. Werner. New York, Industrial 
and Labor Relations Division, American Institute of In- 
dustrial Engineers {c1971] 40 p. 


Conferences 


No. 6—Conference on Inflation and the Canadian Expe- 
rience, Queen’s University, 1970. Inflation and the Ca- 
nadian experience; proceedings of a conference. Edi- 
tors: N. Swan and D. Wilton. Kingston, Ont., Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University [1971] 249 p. 


No. 7—Conference on New Trends in Industrial Rela- 
tions, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 1970. Pro- 
ceedings. Edited by Mark J. Fitzgerald and John J. Bro- 
derick. [Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame, 
Dept. of Economics, 1971] 75 p. 


No. 8—Symposium on Automation and Society. 2d, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1970. Automation management: the 
social perspective; second annual Georgia-Reliance 
Symposium [papers] Edited by Ellis L. Scott and Roger 
W. Bolz. Athens, Ga., Center for the Study of Automa- 
tion and Society [cl 970] vii, 179 p. 
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0. 9—White House Conference on Children, Washing- 
on, D.C., 1970. Report to the President. Washington 
P.O., 1971] 451 p. 


0. 10—Coombes, David. State enterprise; business or 
olitics? London, Allen & Unwin [1971] 24 p. 


No. 11—Mental health related activities of companies 
and unions; a survey based on the metropolitan Chicago 
Jarea [by] Elizabeth J. Slotkin [and others] New York, 
Behavioral Publications [1971] ix, 91 p. 


Disadvantaged 


\No. 12—Harp, John, comp. Poverty in Canada, edited 
‘by John Harp and John R. Hofley. Scarborough, Ont., 
Prentice-Hall [1971] 357 p. 


No. 13—Zimpel, Lloyd, ed. The disadvantaged worker; 
readings in developing minority manpower. Reading, 
'_Mass., Addison-Wesley Pub. Co. [c1971] vii, 280 p. 


| Economic policy 

No. 14—Bach, George Leland. Making monetary and 
fiscal policy. Washington, Brookings Institution [1971] 
imix, 281 p. 


No. 15—Organization for Economic Co-operation and 


Development. The industrial policies of 14 member 
countries. [Paris, 1971] 395 p. 


Industrial disputes 

No. 16—American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research. Proposals on emergency disputes in trans- 
portation. Washington [1971] 75 p. 

Industrial relations 

No. 17—Allen, Victor Leonard. The sociology of indus- 


trial relations; studies in method. [London] Longman 
197 1) vin, 282 p. 
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No. 18—Hunt, James W. Employers’ guide to labor re- 
lations. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1971. 
ep. 


Labour laws and legislation 


No. 19—Confederation of British Industry. Guidance to 
employers on industrial relations bill; report of a work- 
ing party under the chairmanship of Mr. L. F. Neal. 
London [1971] 51 p. 


No. 20—Paterson, Peter. An employers’ guide to the In- 
dustrial relations act. [2d ed. London] Kogan Page 
[e197 1} 135"p: 


No. 21—Taylor, Benjamin Jackson. Labor relations law 
[by] Benjamin J. Taylor [and] Fred Witney. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall [1971] xv, 684 p. 


Labour organization 


No. 22—Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association. 
CTEA: a history of organization. ACET: historique de 
l association. [Toronto? 1971] 55 p. 


No. 23—Pflug, Warner. The UAW in pictures. Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1971. 194 p. 


Labour supply 


No. 24—Levitan, Sar A. Social experimentation and 
manpower policy: the rhetoric and the reality [by] Sar 
A. Levitan [and] Robert Taggart III. Baltimore, John 
Hopkins Press [1971] x, 111 p: 


No. 25—Mackay, Donald Ian. Labour markets under 
different employment conditions [by] D. I. Mackay [and 
others] London, Allen & Unwin [1971] 433 p. 


Manufactures 


No. 26—Ketchum, Edward John Dawson. Man-hour be- 
havior in Canadian manufacturing industries: an excess 
labor approach. London [Ont.] University of Western 
Ontario, Department of Economics, 1971. [49] p. 
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No. 27—Postner, Harry H. An analysis of Canadian 
manufacturing productivity; some preliminary results. 
[Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] v, 131 p. 


No. 28—Science Council of Canada. Innovation in a 
cold climate: the dilemma of Canadian manufacturing. 
[Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] 49 p- 


Mediation 


No. 29—Maggiolo, Walter A. Techniques of mediation 
in labor disputes. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana, 1971. x, 
192i: 


No. 30—Nierenberg, Gerard I. Creative business nego- 
tiating; skills and successful strategies. New York, 
Hawthron [1971] x, 182 p. 


No. 31—Yaffe, Byron. Factfinding in public employ- 
ment disputes in New York State: more promise than il- 
lusion, by Byron Yaffe and Howard Goldblatt. Ithaca, 
N.Y., New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1971. 132 p. 


Plant closing 


No. 32—Eleen, John W. Shutdown: the impact of plant 
shutdown, extensive employment terminations and lay- 
offs on the workers and the community, prepared by 
John W. Eleen and Ashley G. Bernardine. [Toronto] 
Ontario Federation of Labour, Research Dept., 1971. 
135 p. 


Productivity of labour 

No. 33—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Productivity 
and the economy. Washington, G.P.O., 1971. 35 Dp: 
Women 


No. 34—Canada. Women’s Bureau. Women’s Bureau, 
‘71. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 1972] 36, 36 p. 
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No. 35—Ontario. Women’s Bureau. Law and the womar 
in Ontario. Toronto, 1971. 19 p. 


No. 36—Ontario. Women’s Bureau. Working women in 
Ontario, by Katherine Eastham. [Toronto, n.d., 19719] 
62 p. 


No. 37—Women in the arts in Canada, by Sandra Gwyn, 
A monograph based on essays by Nathan Cohen [and 
others] with a foreword by Jean Le Moyne. [Ottawa, In- 
formation Canada, 1971] 98 p. 





Miscellaneous 


No. 38—Coady, Moses Michael. The man from Mar- 
garee; writings and speeches of M. M. Coady, educa- 
tor/reformer/priest, edited and with commentary by 
Alexander F. Laidlaw. Toronto, McClelland and Stew- 
art [c1971] 218 p. 


No. 39—Jaques, Elliott. Work, creativity, and social jus- 
tice. New York, International Universities Press [1970] 
vill, 262 p. 


No. 40—Robinson, Joan. Economic heresies; some old- 
fashioned questions in economic theory. New York, Ba- 
sic Books [c1 971] xix, 150 p. 


No. 41—Stearn, Gerald Emanuel, comp. Gompers. Eng- 
lewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall [c1971] x, 178 p. 


No. 42—Touraine, Alain. The post-industrial society; to- 
morrow’s social history: classes, conflicts, and culture in 
the programmed society. Translated by Leonard F. X. 
Mayhew. New York, Random House [1971] viii, 244 p. 


No. 43—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. The principles 
and techniques of mechanical guarding. Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington [G.P.O., 1971] 58 p. 
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This study of severance pay clauses in major collective 
agreements was undertaken during 1971 as part of the 
continuing program of the Analysis Section, Collective 
Bargaining Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour. The agreements sur- 
veyed were those in effect at January 31, 1971, covering 
1,473,133 employees in 675 negotiation units with 500 
or more workers in all industries throughout Canada, 
excluding construction. 


The study was carried out by Lachman Advani, assisted 
by Brian McLaughlin, under the supervision of Dan 
Ronsenbloom, Chief, Collective Bargaining Division. 
The study will be available in booklet form later. The 
findings reported here do not necessarily reflect prac- 
tices in small collective bargaining units or in nonunion 
companies. 


With a view to providing job security to workers, unions 
and companies in recent years have negotiated provi- 
sions ranging from notice of layoff to wage-employment 
guarantees. Severance pay is one such provision—an im- 
portant one—designed to afford a special payment to 
workers on termination of employment. In most cases, 
the circumstances under which the employment rela- 
tionship is terminated are beyond the control of the 
worker, and the separation payment that he receives is 
regarded as compensation, in part at least, for the loss 
of his quasi property rights in the job as well as his tang- 
ible rights such as seniority, vacation, sick leave, pen- 
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sion, and various other benefits under welfare plans. 
The immediate purpose of severance payments, of 
course, is to provide a monetary cushion for the worker 
until he finds another job. 


This survey is confined to formalized severance pay 
plans and does not take into account such payments as 
pay in lieu of notice of layoff, pay for unused vacation 
credits, or payment to the employee of his equity in 
profit-sharing plans. In some agreements, the severance 
pay provision may be contained in only one paragraph. 
In others, they are very lengthy setting out in detail the 
conditions for eligibility, amounts for each unit of ser- 
vice, method of payment, procedure for repayment of 
severance allowances on rehire, etc. These rather com- 
plicated plans may possibly reflect the conflict of inter- 
ests involved in negotiating job security clauses. The 
study, however, does not attempt to examine the mo- 
tives and attitudes of parties to collective bargaining, 
but aims to provide statistical data showing the inci- 
dence and variety of severance pay clauses in major 
agreements negotiated by labour and employers in 
Canada. 


Prevalence of severance pay plans 


Of the 675 agreements, severance pay provisions were 
found in 32 per cent (215 plans) covering 45 per cent of 
the employees. (In view of the eligibility restrictions, not 
all of the employees were necessarily covered at a given 
time.) Forty-eight plans (or 7 per cent of the total), 
mostly occurring in the auto, rubber and clothing indus- 
tries, contained severance clauses as part of the com- 
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pany-financed S.U.B. plans or other funded arrange- 
ments. (These plans have been excluded from detailed 
analysis since in most cases they were an integral part of 
the S.U.B. plans.) Straight severance pay provisions 
were found in 167 agreements (or 25 per cent of the to- 
tal) covering 32 per cent of the employees. In the pri- 
vate sector, the great majority of severance plans oc- 
curred in the manufacturing industries, with 
concentration in the food, paper and electrical products 
industries. In the public sector, practically all federal, 
and half of the provincial government contracts had 
severance pay clauses. 


Eligibility 


About 2 out of every 3 agreements (covering 79 per cent 
of the employees) required the employee to have at 
least 1 year of service for entitlement to severance ben- 
efits. Another 29 per cent of the contracts (48 plans) and 
covering only 14 per cent of the workers required min- 
imum service ranging from 2 to 10 years. In only 5 per 
cent of the plans (3 per cent of the workers) was the 
minimum service requirement less than | year. 


Types of severance benefits 


The majority of severance plans studied provided for 
severance benefits graduated according to length of ser- 
vice. In only 4 plans was the amount of severance pay 
the same for all eligible employees irrespective of differ- 
ences in length of service. 


Most agreements specified benefits based on a fixed ra- 
tio, e.g., 1 week’s pay for each year of service. Example: 
“employees displaced by technological unemployment 
will be eligible for a severance allowance on the basis of 
I week for each full year of service.” Some agreements, 
however, especially those in the food, glass and electri- 
cal products industries, increased the amounts after 
specified units of service. Typical of such clauses are the 
following: 


“Employees laid off solely due to lack of work shall be 
granted a layoff allowance based on term of employ- 
ment at date of layoff. The layoff allowance will ac- 
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cumulate on the basis of | week’s pay for each yea: 
from 2 to 9 years of service; 2 weeks pay for each yea; 
from 10 to 15 years of service; 3 weeks pay for each yea) 
in excess of 15 years of service.” 


“Separation allowances shall be computed on the basis 
of the following schedule which is to be used in comput: 
ing the number of weeks pay according to the years of 
credited service. 





Years of 
credited service Weeks of pay 
l 
1% 
2 
22 
3 
3% 
4\ 
SY 
6% 
10 7M 
11 and over, add to 742—1% weeks pay 
for each year of credited service above 
10 years.” 


OMAYDMNAHRWN 


Minimum amount 


In most agreements the minimum amount stipulated 
was found to be | week’s pay for each year of service to 
all eligible employees. Some variations were noted, 
however. Federal government contracts set a minimum 
of 2 weeks pay for the first year of service and | week’s 
pay for each additional year of employment for an em- 
ployee who is laid off for the first time. Another 36 
plans (22 per cent of the total) paid a minimum of 2) 
weeks pay or more for various lengths of service ranging 
from less than | year to 10 years. 


Maximum amounts 


About 38 per cent of the agreements (64 plans) provided 
for maximums of 26 to 30 weeks of pay. Example: “Em- 
ployees discharged or laid off because of technological 
change or automation shall be entitled to severance pay 
of 1 week’s pay for each year of service with the com- 
pany. The amount calculated under such entitlement 
Shall not exceed a maximum of 26 weeks pay.’ Sixty- 
one agreements (37 per cent of the total) did not specify 
any maximum benefit level. 
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[n 15 agreements, mostly in the pulp and paper indus- 
iry, severance payments were to be calculated as a per- 
centage of employees’ earnings. Maximum amounts 
were usually not specified in such cases: “Severance pay 
will be 2 per cent of an employee’s total earnings for the 
last full period of continuous service.” 


In the great majority of agreements (130 plans) benefits 
increased through years of service, thus favoring long- 
service employees (i.e., those with more than 25 years of 
service). In only 31 plans (19 per cent of the total) the 
maximum upper limit of severance pay benefits was 
reached after 20 or fewer years of service. Example: 
“The amount of severance allowance to which an em- 
ployee shall be entitled shall be: 5 years of service, but 
less than 7 years—3 months pay; 7 years of service, but 
less than 10 years—4 months pay; 10 years of service, 
but less than 15 years—5 months pay; 15 years of ser- 
vice, or more—12 months pay.” 


Method of payment 


A survey of specific references in the agreements for this 
type of clause disclosed that 3 out of every 10 agree- 
ments contained such a provision. Only 16 plans pro- 
vided for lump sum payments. Example: “The separa- 
tion allowance will be paid in a lump sum on the date 
the employee leaves the service.” Another 25 agree- 
ments stated that the benefits would be paid in instal- 
ments: “Payment of Severance Pay will be made in 
weekly amounts which will continue until the maximum 
amount is paid or the employee is retired.” Few agree- 
ments indicated that the employer had the option of 
paying the severance amount either in a lump sum or in 
instalments. 


Repayment of severance pay 


Provisions for repayment of severance pay on rehiring 
were found to be relatively few. Only 11 per cent of the 
agreements (9 per cent of the employees) in the current 
survey had a provision for repayment. Usually the em- 
ployee had to return a portion of his severance allow- 
ance. An example from one of the agreements follows: 
“When an employee has received a layoff allowance 
and is later recalled within a time interval shorter than 
that covered by the number of weeks of layoff allow- 
ance granted, the amount of layoff allowance paid the 
employee for excess number of weeks shall be consid- 
ered as an advance pay ... and is repayable through 
payroll deductions...” 
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Two plans specifically stated that the employee did not 
have to return the severance pay on rehire. Example: 
“An individual who has received severance pay shall 
not be required to return any portion of such pay to the 
company in the event of his employment.” 


Conditions for granting severance pay 


Although most of the plans studied stipulated certain 
conditions for granting severance benefits, in 67 per 
cent of cases (covering 72 per cent of the employees) the 
conditions were sufficiently broad to permit payments 
under such circumstances. Examples: “When the corpo- 
ration terminates the employment of an employee as a 
result of the permanent abolition of a position, an em- 
ployee with more than 4 years of service shall receive 
layoff pay in a lump sum equal to | weeks pay for each 
year of service ...” and “Severance pay will be paid to 
employees who have had more than 5 years employ- 
ment with the system and are laid off due to a shortage 
of work.” The reason for abolition of a position or short- 
age of work (in the above type of cases) were not men- 
tioned either in the severance pay clause or elsewhere in 
the agreement. 


Sometimes the plans specified situations under which 
severance benefits were not payable, but still laid down 
broad conditions under which severance amounts were 
to be paid. Examples: “An employee who has com- 
pleted 2 years of employment whose employment is ter- 
minated for any reason other than voluntary resigna- 
tion, discharge for cause, disability retirement or normal 
retirement, shall receive severance pay of a sum equiva- 
lent to 2 per cent of his total earnings throughout his pe- 
riod of employment, or throughout his last period of 
employment if he were formerly employed and re- 
hired.” and “Upon dismissal for any reason other than 
eross misconduct or self-provoked dismissal for the pur- 
pose of collecting severance pay, or upon being laid off, 
an employee shall receive severance pay in cash in a 
lump sum equal to | week’s pay for every 6 months of 
service or major fraction thereof, up to a maximum of 
46 weeks.” 


Specific conditions 


Fifty-three plans (32 per cent of the agreements covering 
24 per cent of the workers) provided for benefits only un- 
der special circumstances like technological change, 
plant closing or transfer of operations. Examples: “Sev- 
erance pay shall be allowed those employees within the 
bargaining unit whose termination may be directly at- 
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tributable to the introduction of equipment or methods 
which reduce the number of employees required;” (2) 
“... permanent employees shall receive severance pay 
for layoffs resulting from merger or geographical reloca- 
tions;” (3) “Employees who become permanently dis- 
placed as a result of the closing of the plant or a depart- 
ment... shall receive severance pay.” 


Exemptions 


Nearly half of the plans specifically listed one or more 
situations wherein workers separated from employment 
would not be entitled to receive severance pay. Most 
important among these are: discharge for cause (28 
plans); employee is qualified for retirement or pension 
(24 plans); voluntary resignation (21 plans); and refusal 
of recall or transfer (15 plans). 


It may be noted that although 21 plans denied pay- 
ments in case of voluntary resignation, 66 plans in- 
cluded a clause allowing severance benefits in such 
cases, although benefits provided were generally at a re- 
duced level. Similarly, although death and retirement 
are among the list of exemptions, a significant propor- 
tion of the agreements specifically allowed payment in 
such situations. 


Severance and S.U.B. Plans 


Agreements Employees 





Provision No. % No. % 





NO Specific provision. sts. 438 65 LOTSOL, 252 
Severance Pay set, meee 167 aS 466,352 32 
Severance pay QU occas 7 I 21,674 l 
Severance tS. WEB. s ee cose: 4] 6 WS.855 "2 
SAU cic are teen meni cea eat D2 3 43,751 3 
We 1 Wee nef eeeenin CR 675 1,473,133 





Severance Pay and S.U.B. Plans (Manufacturing) 


Agreements Employees 





Provision No. % No. % 


ING PLOVISION 2 os et ange een 170 56 160,357 = 36 
SEVETANCE PAV. cccacdens eee ae. 74 24 145,148 32 
Severance pay TUM hl eecce 6 2 20,174 4 
NCVEranicest Ss. Bee ee 35 12 89,754 20 
SSURB e4} tere een re ROE 19 6 35,770 8 





Severance Pay and S.U.B. Plans 
(Non-Manufacturing) 








Agreements Employees 

Provision No. % No. % 
SPEAR SRT SRE ASS SR A SRE BT I ABT I ES ET ISS RAR TY PEEL RET ND 
NO Provision eee ee 268 ‘p) 607,144 Sg 
DEVCLAICS DAY ofan ee 93 ZS 321,204 fF 
Severance pay fund eee l = 1500 =] 
Severance!-F SU. Baie... 6 2 84,101 8 
Se LEB his Gees ees ree E) l 7,981 1} 

Ota get neta ene em 371 1,021,930 | 


|| 


Summary by Province 


Agreements Employees | 


Province No. % No. % | 




















ONTAT( OM ame ates eens 38 28 98,127 2a8 
QUuebeOx, 2.2. Be ene er 30 18 46,781 10: 
British Columbia 16 10 58,577 ei 
Saskea chic wciriae ne ae ane 5 3) 10,315 21 
ADS ita hE ies ee So ert UE Were 5 3 21,655 5] 
Ne wa B nuIns wilckauae een een eee 3 2 3,421 1] 
Newhoundlaridn, se ..25 5). 1 l 1200 2 
Maint lb aleeee ee enn ern | ] 650 | 
INCVaiS COUiaeae en een ae i l 500 = 
More than one province*................ 67 40 225,126 483 

‘Total Setrarectt on ee ee ae 167 466,352 | 


REEL AYE ERR TS GTA ET LL TRIS OE EE ED SS SEES EE I AE TS 


*Includes 49 Federal Government agreements. 


Size of Bargaining Unit 
| 
Agreements Employees — 


No. % No. % 





Bargaining Unit 








Oe eS. ten titie 2 eee a6 ae 31,621 7 

PD) 15 22,735 5 

29 lS 30,480 7 

iS ‘ IS s 27,006 6 

2,001— 3,000 18 11 42,942 9 

3,001— 4,000 6 4 22,056 5 

4,001— 5,000 >) 3 24,200 5 

5,001—10,000 8 > 53,448 11 

KEM OL URC Stes ene Ae pel ee 12 7 211,864 45 
Ota enl Ue et ee 167 466,352 


Le 
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Severance Pay and S.U.B. Plans By Industry 


S.U.B. Plans 














S.U.B. with without 
Severance Pay Severance Fund Severance Pay Severance Pay 
industry Agts. Employees Agts. Employees Agts. Employees Agts. Employees 
eee — 
MANUFACTURING ............. Le Clee eee es 74 ~—-:145,148 6 20,174 33 89,754 19 35,7 10 
BGCd ANd) BEVETA RES tairactictrcntnccceecan ee 10 14,632 ~ — 2 573 - - 
BUSA espace cto aetnct cnsvnncnaardnnrenenecceenenavegfenncstnncecee 2 2,664 — - = _ — — 
SUD ST ot) Raemes «epee se ora i anes apace Seer eee arene = = = = 7 7,268 -- 
Tee ee hee en hr trcsssensietenreeea acer nce = = = = = — ~ 
TESST ec Ree ie een peeeeererr ses crc eee ea 5 6,870 — - | 197 — 
USAT ie eee sO en ene 2 1,094 = = = = 
Cole ODO pete ery ee, ng Sitio etree cae l 850 5 18,950 = = — — 
"NEES GES No soe SPE Te eERPEPoreeere reSe 3 34,368 = = = — — - 
JEWISH HUURSS,oopn cacce ceneecoasanccn neste CE NEE Ecc cee mene = — = = = = - 
(710 cee a a Rene eer nen eu ee ee eee 25 40,640 — — — _ - - 
Printing & publishing ocean 4 10,965 — - -- ~ - 
Primary metalic egestas | 787 — = 3 6,585 10 27,184 
Metal dabiicalion cease accra namie = = = = 3 4,140 4 3,020 
NEY sensi eee ctyer eee eee ence ere eure eee | 1,150 — — 2 Es) l 1,490 
Transportation and equipment............... bee eee = = | 1,224 15 60,562 | 551 
| CE ott ere eee mt ee ee 11 2s2N7 = = = = 2 ye 
Non-Metallic mineral product «0... i 5,361 — — 2 1,704 — ~ 
RBC RC CUI See, Meee eect ec cose 2 2,550 — — = — I 1,000 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .... eee = = = = = = = — 
me -MAINUPACT URING 2o. cinta aciecmnens 93 321,204 | 1,500 6 84,101 3 7,981 
LOS BUY Bees csccescsvorernnenseesenesrnnevatnnvnstnecentouseontentenanneearnet = = == = = — — 
Ke) 9 0) en cea Sone ee rn cere eee eee = = — = — — — 
‘NEUE STDS US ecevea epee teens cre ene ee reerer 4 2,450 = = = = 2 S301 
STMT OL PAUL OIN ce Se arcce cerns eaencerertrectyrentsceesest rier =) 95730 — = = — — — 
SLCC oy ae Pepe een Perna ee areca 3 DENS = = l 500 — — 
ConmmuUnicatOD a ei econ cncon ene 7 44.287 — — - 82,469 — - 
Electrical power and Utilities... eeccsscnneie 4 15,162 — — — — — - 
WTOLES AVG A Coase ec rye sasacncctstecenranccrccreet= 2 2,470 — — — — — — 
Reetaiirade = 2 spect ee Me cat ttcimnncennee aris 2 3,900 — — | L132 | 2,610 
Ra G Geet. es ene rn rete nome ero = = = = = = = = 
PGA MT hes ect ei ree regent: 2 3,463 — = = = = = 
eho pp tte earsenrslcea eet sttsa caterer eerste italien 1 2,300 = = = = = = 
BT GUC1S Or Pest AUT AT GS gas eas csres no csortn enacts 2 1,047 — — — — — = 
Preece ral administra On eh cc cccecrcrererereterreereeninet 49 154,983 — = 2 a = 
Provincial Adm MiStTatiOn sce cesctnre tee 9 Mos a2. — — = = = = 
Local administration ci.ccnn tiene aes l 1,500 1 1,500 = = = = 
Miscellaneous S€rviCe 22 nc. aternancen one 2 1,665 = = = = = 
Total manufacturing and 
MNON-MlaN UlACtUTUNE 2a o dn tae 167 466,352 7 21,674 4] 173,855 Oe 43,751 
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Term of Agreement 








Agreements Employees 
Provision: No. % No. % 
| ial ie TUS aM OMNES cea ee 29 17 89,305 19 
IIS) 948) TeAWON MUMS, cscs cee centerenneeeeteeceen eens 719 47 222,527 48 
30 months and OVE oo... cccccccccccsceeeeee 59 35 [S425 20NeeoS 





Gta oh cence 6 LOD 466,352 


Expiry Date of Agreements 


Agreements 


Year No. % No. % 


Employees 








[SA a RS. See Ben 44 26 126,265, 27 

ROCA Sie erase ayer oct 46 28 160,433 34 

NOD i seee Meteo eed 8 os 43 26 111,251 24 

21S Rae rote ct, RC a 30 18 21,10 12 

Fe ies eA ROR oct Ao + l 10,642 2 
HIE OS ees eet 9G a er Aa 167 466,352 


Minimum Service Requirements 


Agreements Employees 


No. % No. % 





Provision 





bess (nal ONE Vat ewe ee y 5 [Sey 3} 
vic anne 53 32 Lp goo 37 
LT BR Pe Sees, cree ti enact ieee a ante ie) 10 305352 i 
5 Fa [ols ioe Maite eo eee ea 9 5 8,353 2 
ASSES) Wis caine e are eben aiid cecatnst 2 | 2,754 l 
5S years 12 Z 10,023 2 
TSC AUS SNe ht cana ARS Esse l I 650 — 
10 years Sic ee eee il 4 6,997 2 
Service requirements varies*...... 52 31 194,023 42 
Nordietail sy xo -y7tree nn cee me 5 3 25929 6 
GEO TANS sauna peicilerae tic tact eee 167 466,352 


*Mostly Federal Government contracts stipulating minimum of | year’s service 
in case of layoff and 10 years for voluntary resignations. 


Method of Payment 





Agreements Employees 
Provision No. % No. % 





INO PROVISION ys anaes eee 119 71 362,032 78 

Lump sum payment. 16 10 41,769 9 

IUS(ALINENSi ie peer 25 15 48,137 10 

Employers option of lump sum 

Or istalMents::, ctanccset i ee 5 5 13,164 S 

OTe reassert ecig na ae cn Z l 1250 — 
OLA esp cee ee eer 167 466,352 


SEES RE AT MELB SE SE TER TS I SE 
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Basis for Computation of Severance Pay 








Agreements Employees 

Provision No. % No. q 
he et NSS MOBS REE SLR OREN SOFTEE RRR ERE NG PE AR TNS: BRERA EOS PLR TEE TIRES LE TSR SAG SLY TOA AGE ES NN RCI DE 
NOU PROVISIONS ccoseanatihiieemneeer 83 50 250,173. a 
Base raters O61 ete, At 7 7,842 2 
Average straight time rate................ 8 5 18,087 - 
AVELA SE CARN ES Be ec seccetcr onsite: 8 s 11,516 @ 
Highest rate Or Salary. cccicccccuscnnmn 6 4 46,876 10 
CFIOSS ARAM OS oy. eearer ee see 17 10 29,998 6 
Current rate of pay or weekly 

SW Me aa Ach Se ee yr 7 ote a ae | 16 80,295 17 
Other statirasece seer ene ena eet f 4 21,565 5 

Ota ck eee ee 167 466,352 


SNS oe EPR ES SR RE GE FER TS REEL DIE ETE SAE TENT FS SS OT I ET RAP PIS TLS TO I 


Employee Options in Lieu of Severance Pay 





Agreements Employees 
Provision No. % No. % 


(ETRE TSR RAS LN RT TPES Po Se SSE PS SST TE J SEF 





INO PrOVAsION G7 wandnnnmasoae 150 90 427,814 92 
Interplant transicr wae ae om 4 2 4,583 l 
Retain recalbtt Its. scccccccistecssscccns - 5 25,00 6 
LOLS BE ecgy ing wee. Wier ane een 4 2 71,978 2 
Totals ae ee 167 466,352 


TINT AS ee eed RB SST RR RO I EI TS SR TE PTT TBE EE TS AE EOE 


Repayment of Severance Payments on Rehire 








Agreements Employees 

Provision No. % No. % 
(DEERE OSES SS SS ABER STD EO DS GT DU SESSA ESET ASB A IF 5 ST 
ING PIOVISION 2.5, Ae eeseauneeeee 149 89 423,251)" “9s 
Repayment of full amount............. 1 l 850 — 
Repayment of excess amount 

not used at the time of rehiring ... 2 5 27,289 6 
Employee does not have to re- 

PAY eeeech ca et ore none gay ea cousin 4 Ss 11,164 p 
OUT e teR ements eee 4 2 3,198 I 

Total ecu cosaucumineresnen 167 466,352 


SETS ELSES TE ISS SIGE PDE DLT TT EP SR ST TT DIAS SI TSP OSS 
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| Conditions for Granting Severance Pay 











| 


Agreements Employees 


No. % No. % 


qm SS SSR CSE SA EB SSP SENT TEES ISOS EE DS ES EATS ATT TERSE 





| Provision 


| GENERAL CONDITIONS 
| Layoff—no reasons specified... 82 49 284,240 61 
BEACK OF WOTK (oc ccnttnwertcieninrii 28 18 52,086 11 


| SPECIFIC CONDITIONS 
_ Technological change (Includes 
change in process or methods of 





BFC OLED | ore taeccidieriire os atternnces cee » 20 Pe 64,227 14 
mPlant closing or merger... 4 2 7,922, 2 
Mlransfer of operation ........ non 4 2 4,933 | 
MERCOLPATIZAUION i csccrererercsnsinine = = a 
_ Two or more conditions*............ 25 15 30,521 il 
LUISE Ra ares eee ene 4 2 22,423 > 

Fart a eee rinchsncnsees goa 167 466,352 


se EP SER TAT TELA ESE AS SE SE REN IE SVEN SES NDA TSE 


* Virtually all these plans include technological change as one of the conditions. 


- Severance Pay for Voluntary Resignation 


Agreements Employees 





Provision No. % No. % 





Bo DLOVISION Gasca cmt inert 101 60 251,162 54 
PTO VISIONMEXIS(SR ee 66 40 215,190 46 
BIRO Cel lees eee ee ec re 7 oes 167 466,352 


Severance Pay to Beneficiaries in Case of Death 


Agreements Employees 


No. %o 





Provision No. % 





iY POV ISION Gy. ena 150 90 384.919 83 
BROMISIOUE SKIS (Seamer en ee 10 81,433 IF 
EO Lalor tema et eas 167 466,352 
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Severance Pay Upon Retirement 


Agreements 


Employees 


Provision No. % No. q 





No specific provision 109 65 58,077" ©35 
Provision eXIsts .....0.... 58 35 208,255 45 
atOtaN ot 1 Pa “167 466352 


Severance Pay for Physical Disability of Inability 


Agreements Employees 





Provision No. q No. % 





Nospecific provision ix acs... 155 93 408,979 8&7 
PTOVISTOMMCRIS 6S eee Erte: He 7 57.373 12 
To aco eee 167 466,352 


Severance Pay— Exemptions 





Agreements Employees 
Provision No. % No. % 





WON team Sats 87 52 250,569 54 
One or more exemptions........... 80 48 215,183, 5 46 
Totals es ee lee 466,352 


List of Specific Exemptions 


Provision Agreements 


Discharge for cause............. ere 28 
Refusal to transfer or recall 15 
Emergency situations fe 13 
Leave of absence... = 3 
Failure to maintain union membership 2 
Voluntary resignation 2 
Retirement .... Are ae See 24 
Death 6 
Others - 19 
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Summary by Unions 
No. of No. of 


Union Agreements Employees 


SESSA Ds TR RR SSE RP SDP AT ABN RSE GPSS EIS FEIT A DBO, OV PSP ADS BME I BES SS SS IS SE TS SST SO 








Food workers 6 11,872 
Glass and ceramic workers 6 4,731 
Civil Service Association of Ontario 5 45.826 
Public employees 5 24,545 
1. B.E.W. 5 7.284 
Pulp and paper mill workers 5 6.912 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation 4 2,799 
Northern Electric Employees Association 4 11,813 
Woodworkers any ee ane 3 34368 
Newspaper Guild , Pera rock 3 2,885, 
Steelworkers re a5 spears ee 3 1.850 
Textile Federation : eee eerste et eee Petites 3 1,643 
he Ue ae r P ee roe es eee ee Bes 3 3,190 
Saskatchewan Government Employees’ Association... wy) 7,400 
Tobacco Workers 2) 2.664 
Machinists eek ee ; 2 2.074 
Railway, Transport and General Workers sete ton, See 2 9/9 7/ 
Teamsters 2) ] 655 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees 2 15 
Textile Workers’ Union. ........... eee ee ies ene en A ae y) 1,194 
Metallurgists, Miners and Chemical Workers Federation... ie a soe 2 1,130 
Professional Institute of the Public Service of Canada......... PA eae eee ne eee 10 10,214 
Public Service Alliance of Canada............. Do occ Tac. nee, See ON 3] 134,799 
CLC-chartered locals Pee re Pe rr tren... Scared ee Le 2 2,055 
Independent local organizations. 1] 31,350 
More than one union............ er ake er ret 18 62,947 
Other Pred ieee ate Mem Bas at rn eee P Bee ee ee nee 24 145.860 | 
Total be ey es ee, ee 167 466,352. 


Minimum Severance Pay Under Major Collective Agreements, 1970 


Length of Service 





Depends on 
Less than Reason for 
Total 1 Year | Year 2 Years 3 Years 4 Years 5 Years 10 Years Separation 
Severance 
Pay Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. 





























LW G Kees pares ence 69 187,408 7* 12,985 457 151,217 Slo v3 if Ss) = = sy Shy Sy SByi _ = 

11 22,997 1 1,400 3 9,063 oy 115159 2 Nevis) - 

VU Wo — — — — _ — 4 5,419 l 665 | 520 1 650 — — 

5 5,749 — — l 900 1 1,100 _ 1 2,089 = — 2 1,660 = = 

9 8,406 - _ ] 500 8 7,906 _ _ - = 

CashvammtSee ne 6 12,106 _ — 4 11,006 ] 600 1 500 = 
Depends on reason 

for separation............... 55 196,503 2 1,980 1 500 52+7 194,023 

INVOSG KETENE, Wocacoieenrenaies 5 25,929 - 

otal meee re 167 466,352 8 14,385 54 172,686 We SOS 52. 9 8,353 meee sd: 12 10,023 8 7,647 52 194,023 


Ne 


*Four agreements provide | week for each 6 months of service. 
t(i) Nine agreements pay | per cent of employees’ earnings for the last full period of:continuous service. 
(11) One agreement pays | day’s wages after | year of service. 
+7 Mostly federal government agreements providing (a) on layoff: first layoff=2 weeks pay for the first year and one week’s pay for the other remaining years to a maximum of 28 years. Subsequent 
layoffs: | week’s pay for each year of service to a maximum of 27 years; (b) on resignation: After 10 years or more of continuous employment, a half week for each year of service to a maximum 
of 26 years; (c) on retirement: | week for each year of service to a maximum of 28 years. 
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Severance Pay at Selected Years of Service 


Severance 


_ Pay 





1 Year 


>) Years 


10 Years . 


Length of Service 





15 Years 


20 Years 





Agts. Wkrs. 


gums rer se ET SLE REAR RESET TT ETE TER RESTA OY FSAI EE BES SRS SOS PME LI ANSEL ITE AE TIRS BE RIE SPI NY SLE TB BED BLES BB 





A gts. Wkrs. 


~Agts. Wkrs. 


Agts. Wkrs._ 


Agts. Wkrs. 





l 


Zoey Cars 


Agts. 





ROTO VISION .5:cjccacesnsrincreontanras 48 Be pee 8 7,647 — - — — - - - _ 
retainers aaa 48 159,917 4 2.097 5 33394 3 2,830 3 2,830 3 2,830 
ELE eee oe 8 14,748 4 2,746 4 2,247 l 650 | 650 I 650 
BERS sen pssscccnccnroicrtrcncenecti = = 17 20,475 I 650 4 2,247 | 650 I 650 
4 weeks I 900 3 3,624 = 3,862 — _ 2 1,047 -- - 
BMWCEKS on cteeneee — — 50 175,085 15 19,172 3 2,764 | 3,314 6 4361 
(6 weeks | 500 l 1,000 2 1,624 5 4.884 _ _ - - 
7-9 weeks — — l 1,648 3 piel 13 16,401 4 3197 | 850 
ES ne oe — — 8 13,889 45 163,486 4 5,134 15 19,624 6 6,694 
BD WCC cc cacescnsesceessssteenet eee i = 3 2,203 6 14,113 4 3,325 4 4,568 14 17371 
CRS ee gle ottisrraviiteancice = ~ — — — — 4i 157,196 I 1,200 _ _ 
Be ECE RS os aa assceraresnereroteeinn = = = = = — 8 4,216 a 1,135 3 3,674 
 SSIGTSS ¢ Aa rane on cinerea = = = = 8 13,889 | 905 42 = 158,101 3 4,805 
BE WEES crettvncecanatansties = = l 900 u 1239 4 11,813 2 2916 2 ed ee! 
BRR CS a ee oem = = = = = = = = — — 40 153,296 
BO WEEKS i cee acinin: = = l 500 4 2,898 8 13,948 2 1,600 + 4,516 
I) WCE S aces crcceatectcnectnstons = = = = — — 2 1,648 11 25,461 3 7,835 
BO) WEEKS a rcccn cccstancasccvranesrtet = a = = l 900 — = — — 3 5,813 
BUCO RS aiertestserecctiencbenen = = = = = — 4 259 6 4,601 10 16,414 
BEE SL WEEKS connec ceeectsct ction = = = = = l 900 l 900 l 900 
BASH: ATNOUNES oo. -csaccseeeseseeserensee 4 11,006 6 12,106 6 12,106 6 12,106 6 12,106 6 12,106 
Depends on reason 
Ton SCPATAON de enccccysmnce 52. 194,023 3557 196,503 S55) 196,503 55) 1965503 55°) 1965303 55-7 196;503 
BC TS Ae eget acterecacc aia 5 25,929 5 2o9 29 5 EE) 20,929 5 25,929 5 25,929 
TOCA eet cence 167 466,352 167 466,352 167 466,352 167 466,352 167 466,352 167 466,352 


'* (i) Ten agreements pay | percent of employee’s earnings for the last full period of continuous service. 


_ (ii) One agreement pays one day’s wages after one year of service. 


‘Maximum Severance Pay under Major Collective Agreements, 1970 


Severance 


5 Years 


10 Years 


lay ears 


Length of Service—Selected Years 


20 Years 


DSeY eats 


Over 25 
Years 


Length not 
specified 





Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Whrs. Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. ‘Agts. Wkrs. Agts. Wkrs. “Agts. Wkrs. 


_——— eee 








leo «weeks... 8 6,918 | 65 0a D5 ] 665 | 550 — —- = — - 
C=O See L 6 6,543 — — 5 5,693  — = ] S50 = = a — 
AO Se ee ee ae zi. l 970 — = = = l 970° = = = = a = 
m=) (ie ie We ee 3 4805 — = | 905 =?) 3,900 — a = — 
PR meee On eee ts = a a a a = —— a = 
TGS = eo Ry nee 64 245555 2 (30 — — 1 1100 — = = (6 BOSS = — 
BAC) ie ie Gee an 3 7,835 — —-— = == — 3 7,835 — —- = —- = — 
El () ae arm one ] 1050 — a = = a = | 1,050 — = = 
D2 be alge a el 9 7251 = = = = 4 2,953 2 1.648 = eS 2,650 — — 
Cash amounts............. 6 12,106 — — — l 600 — = = D, 2,800 3 8,706 
Limit 
not specified ........... 61 147430 = —- = - = —- = - - = — 61 147,430 
IN Orc.etall See 5 25,929 — ——— ——— ——— = = — — 
otal fees eee 167 466,352 3 MeMeo) Ik 11,651 8 6,288 9 14,783 | t.050 66 248,135 64 156,136 


2 


*Covers 4 agreements providing flat amounts. 
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Labour statistics 


Principal Items 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Week tended! Jannary-15, 1971-2)... ee 
Employed.c seen: Acie 51-2 ORS on PR es i ee 
ASTICUIMITCD REG. viet. ee eo ee 
Non-agriculture 22) 8 nc, eaten eee. 

Paid WOreerc:aie, Ae a WUMR Net Se Oe | eee een gee 

AD WOK: 35 HOURS OF MOtes 5.08... ee ee 

At worlsless than’ 35 Houts....0-.0...4. eee 

Employed but notat work..02.% 0 «heed ok 

Unemployed kes lt 6 Ee ia). eS 
ANATIEIC eee Mees cae hs. 5 ARMs ee 

QuGbeGe s.r ee eee Os os... ee ee 

Ontario, sie oe ee ere, ork AA oie hee. 

PASC ares kee tee DWM ool Ree ead 

British Columbia. 6... eset... 2k eee eS 

Without work and seeking wWork..:..cccc..0-c.-ccs:essce.4s0400csetseescs..-ccse.. 

On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS.........cccccccccscscossseeseeeseecescccc 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = LOO) Fees Beet foe eon, 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = LOO) Fi ee raters 
IMMIGRATION: (patentee ne erat t te nce Te 
Destined:to the labour force. 2. 2 ee ee ee 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
sirnikes and lockGUts' cco. tse eee ee 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly earnings (ind. COMP) | ois rere ee 
Avetage hourly earnings (mig.)f...00.......0.000000 
mvetage weeklyhours paid tie) cut ee ee 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION} 
Total (average: 196150100). .eancc cee os ee 
Manulactirinyg Sas Oe. bir scca rnin ee es 
Dita est ae te <6 sie oie tea oe ee oe de 


Laer eR Fn IS oles i Oe tata LI Ro sd 


Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous 
Date Amount Month Year 


eee 


(in thousands) 





8,582 — 0.8 + 3.6 
January 7,917 — 2.6 + 3.2 
ts 420 — 4,3 — 41 
a 7,497 — 2.5 + 3.7 
3 6,959 — 2.2 + 3.7 
‘x 6,227 — 3.7 + 3.8 
a 1,358 — 3.9 + 0.1 
a 332 + 32.8 + Sa 
. 665 +25.5 — 0.4 
a 85 +23.2 +28.8 
i 233 +25.3 — 0.4 
is 189 +28.6 — 6.0 
RR 79 +23.4 — 7 
2 79 + 23.4 — 3.7 
¥, 611 +23.9 — 
ui! 54 +45.9 — 5.3 
November 129.3 — 0.8 + 1.3 
a 122.1 — 1.2 + 1.2 
Ist 9 mths 1971 940.05 — —17.0 
Ist 9 mths 1971 483.77 — —19.4 
January 75 — 7.4 +63.0 
fs 16,399 +15.2 —45.7° 
if 137,370 —12.1 — 34.0 
November 142.22 _— + 9, 
Se 3.33 — + 8. 
40.4 a= (0,2 + 1, 
February 137.3 + 0.4 + 4, 
November 134.0 + 0.3 + 5, 
October 4,496.3 — 0.3 +10. 
January 184.0 + 0.4 + 0.6 
a 179.3 + 0.7 + 5.1 
es 204.0 + 1.2 + 3.8 
a 159.9 + 0.3 — 2.2 
He 9,434 — 37.1 a 
i 15,096 + 1.1 — 
o 146,430 + 0.4 i 


" Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t Advance data, 
} Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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The contents of this publication may be reproduced ei- 
ther in whole or in part, provided that credit is given to 
The Labour Gazette. 


M@ The Prices Division of Statistics Canada _ hi; 
recently inaugurated the Retail Prices and Living Cos 
Service Bulletin designed for the timely release of info 
mation about family expenditures, consumer prices at 
national and international living cost comparisons. 

will be published at intervals determined by the avai 
ability of useful information, anticipated to be at lea 
10 times a year. This Bulletin will not take the place | 
existing publications but will contain special articl 
and tabulations that might not otherwise become gene 
ally available, or extracts or abbreviations of inform 
tion released in advance of regular publication. TI 
first issue contained advance information from the ni 
tional Family Expenditure Survey conducted in 1970. 
is planned to include, in future issues, articles on the in 
pact of changes in indirect taxes on the movement « 
the Consumer Price Index, comparisons of domest 
fuel and utilities costs among major Canadian cities, i1 
ternational comparisons of retail price conditions, an 
periodic reviews of medium- or long-term price mov 
ments in consumer goods and services. The first isst 
was released in March 1972. Subscriptions are availab 
from Publications Distribution, Statistics Canada, O 
tawa, KIA OT6 (Catalogue No. 62-005, price $2.00 
year). 


News briefs 





@ Dr. Sylvia Ostry has been appointed Chief Statisti- 
cian of Canada, succeeding Walter E. Duffett, who re- 
tired. Since 1970, Dr. Ostry had been vice-president of 
the Economic Council of Canada. Born in Winnipeg, 
Dr. Ostry attended the University of Manitoba, later 
enrolling at McGill University where she obtained in 
1948 a Bachelor of Arts degree, specializing in econom- 
ics, and a Masters Degree in 1950. Continuing her stud- 


ies at McGill and Cambridge, she received a doctorate 
in 1954. 


Dr. Ostry taught at McGill from 1948 to 1955, then at 
Sir George Williams University; she was assistant pro- 
fessor at McGill from 1958 to 1962; and associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Montreal from 1962 to 1964. 
Dr. Ostry was head of special research projects on man- 
power for the Department of Labour, for the Special 
Senate Committee on Manpower and Employment, 
and for the Manitoba Government on a committee 
looking into the economic future of Manitoba. At Sta- 
tistics Canada she was the assistant director of the la- 
bour division from 1964 to 1966, and she acted as a spe- 
cial advisor on manpower for the Economic Council 
and for the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. She was named director of the Economic Council 
of Canada in April 1969, and became one of the three 
full-time members of the Council. The following year 
she became vice-president of that organization. 





Dr. Sylvia Ostry 
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Dr. K. A. Pugh, former Deputy Minister of Labour 
r Alberta, has been appointed by Labour Minister 
[artin O’Connell to inquire into hours of work practices 
the West Coast shipping industry. Dr. Pugh will act as 
a Inquiry Commissioner under Part IH of the Canada 
abour Code (Labour Standards). Mr. O’Connell said 
1e purpose of the inquiry is to examine existing hours- 
f-work practices in order to determine whether there 
iould be any changes, appropriate to the shipping in- 
ustry and to the benefit of its employees, in the hours- 
f-work standards now required by the Code. Any mod- 
ication of the existing standards could be embodied in 
egulations made by the Governor in Council after the 
iquiry. Interested parties will be invited to make sub- 
jissions to the Commission. The secretary will be B. W. 
Yodd, Regional Manager of the Labour Standards 
tranch of the Canada Department of Labour, 


ancouver. 
{ 


f Canada has ratified International Labour Conven- 
ion No. 87 concerning Freedom of Association and Pro- 
ection of the Right to Organize. Ambassador George 
gnatieff, Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
Jnited Nations and the International Organizations in 
Geneva, deposited in March the instrument of ratifica- 
ion with Director-General Wilfred Jenks of the Inter- 
ational Labour Office. 











anada thus became the 78th ILO member State to ac- 
ede to Convention No. 87, which is among the most 
fundamental human rights standards framed by the 
LO. The Convention guarantees the right of workers 
and employers to establish and join organizations of 
their own choosing, and the right of these organizations 
to function without government interference. Canada 
as now ratified 25 International Labour Conventions. 
The total number of ratifications of the 136 Conven- 
ions is 3,827. 


he ratification is mentioned in the preamble to Bill 
C-183, the act to amend the Canada Labour Code (see 
p. 275). The preamble reads in part: “There is a long 
tradition in Canada of labour legislation and policy de- 
signed for the promotion of the common well-being 
through the encouragement of free collective bargain- 
ing and the constructive settlement of disputes. Cana- 
dian workers, trade unions and employers recognize 
and support freedom of association and free collective 
bargaining as the basis of effective industrial relations 
for the determination of good working conditions and 
sound labour-management relations. 


“The Government of Canada has ratified Convention 
No. 87 of the International Labour Organization con- 
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cerning Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize and has assumed international re- 
porting responsibilities in this regard. And the Parlia- 
ment of Canada desires to continue and extend its sup- 
port to labour and management in their co-operative 
efforts to develop good relations and constructive collec- 
tive bargaining practices, and deems the development 
of good industrial relations to be in the best interests of 
Canada in ensuring a just share of the fruits of progress 
to all.” 


H A collective agreement between the Treasury Board 
and the Canadian Air Traffic Control Association coy- 
ering some 1,750 air traffic controllers employed by the 
federal Government was signed in March. The control- 
lers were on strike from January 17 to 27 but went back 
to work to await the binding report of arbitrator Prof. 
Noel Hall. The agreement, which covers a 27-month 
period from October 1, 1971, to December 31, 1973, in- 
cludes a general salary increase for all employees of six 
per cent effective October 1, 1971—5' per cent effective 
July 1, 1972, and five per cent effective April 1, 1973. In 
addition, salary ranges for all employees have been ex- 
tended to provide two additional steps for annual incre- 
ments on and after October 1, 1973. 


Minimum rate of pay for an air traffic controller, effec- 
tive October 1, 1971, is $7,380. The maximum rate now 
is $19,568 as of October 1, 1971. This will become 
$20,644 on July 1, 1972, $21,676 on April 1, 1973, and 
$23,520 on October 1, 1973. The largest number of em- 
ployees in this group is found at the AI 5 level. Max- 
imum rate of pay for this level is increased from $14,613 
to $15,490 as of October 1, 1971, to $16,342 on July 1, 
1972, to $17,159 on April 1, 1973, and to $18,618 on Oc- 
tober; 1973: 


Air traffic controllers received a lump sum payment of 
$555 in lieu of retroactive adjustment in salaries for the 
period from October 1, 1971, to March 31, 1972. Hours 
of work for air traffic controllers will be reduced to 35 
hours per week from 36 effective July 1, 1972, and to 34 
hours on July 1, 1973. 


Employees in the Air Traffic Control Group now will 
receive four weeks vacation leave after 10 years (it was 
previously 12 years) and five weeks after 30 years. The 
employer has agreed to reimburse employees in the 
Group for medical fees incurred in obtaining an annual 
medical examination as required to maintain an air 
traffic controller’s licence. The collective agreement in- 
corporates an arbitration award on wages and hours of 
work handed down March 10 by Prof. Noel Hall and 
articles agreed to by the parties during negotiations. 
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@ McGill University now has a Fringe Benefit Study 
Centre. Three seminars, two in French and one in Eng- 
lish, have been held up till now. The importance of 
fringe benefits is obvious from the following figures: in 
1968, according to Statistics Canada, the average cost of 
fringe benefits for each worker in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was estimated at $1,153, that is, 23.4 per cent 
of the basic wages and 19 per cent of the wage cost of 
production workers. The importance of fringe benefits 
has been increasing since 1947. They are now said to 
represent 30 per cent of the wage bill. 


The idea of creating a Fringe Benefit Study Centre was 
originated by James Brodie, a Toronto business admin- 
istration professor. In 1970, he created, at Humber Col- 
lege, the Centre for Continuing Studies in Employee 
Benefits and called upon a few Québec personalities to 
be part of the Advisory Board, who later decided to 
create a centre in Montreal. 


Affiliated to the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University, the fringe benefit centre has access to the 
general services of the latter and to the University’s la- 
bour agreements data bank (LG 1970, p. 691). The 
Centre’s directors, besides organizing courses designed 
for specialists who can immediately apply them in their 
sphere of activity, wish to equip it with a research de- 
partment for the use of governments and private 
enterprise. 


H Combined expenditures for hospital care, physi- 
cians, dentists and prescribed drugs in Canada in 1970 
reached an estimated $4,387,000,000, a national per cap- 
ita expenditure of $205. This information is contained in 
a report on expenditures on personal health care in 
Canada, 1960 to 1970. Issued by the Research and Sta- 
tistics Directorate of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the report concerns only those four 
principal components of personal health care, repre- 
senting at least 90 per cent of all funds spent on the 
direct provision of health services to Canadian indivi- 
duals. Annual percentage increases in those expendi- 
tures, the report states, were never below eight per cent 
between 1960 and 1970. As a percentage of the gross 
national product at market prices, their total rose from 
3.8 per cent in 1960 to 5.2 per cent in 1970. 
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@ The Manpower and Immigration Department’s cor 
ponents of the Special Employment Program, imp 
mented last October, created employment or training f 
69,000 persons by mid-February, says the Departmer 
The breakdown: Local Initiatives Program—56,000 pe 
sons; Canada Manpower Training-On-The-Job Pr 
gram—6,000; and Canada Manpower Training Progra 
(supplementary)—7,000. A mid-March survey estimat 
that 104,500 persons had been assisted, a one-month i 
crease of 35,500, under these special programs. 


i New methods for the occupational training of uner 
ployed workers are currently being demonstrated in — 
Canadian centres. More than 500 trainees are partic 
pating in 19 projects established jointly by the feder 
Department of Manpower and Immigration and d 
partments of education in Newfoundland, Prince E 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitob 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Northwest Territorie 
The purpose of the demonstration projects is to test, 
an actual training context, the successful teaching tec 
niques developed by the Saskatchewan and Nov 
Scotia NewStart Corporations in their work with disa 
vantaged adults over the past five years. The metho 
that prove useful in training the unemployed in the 
demonstration projects may be used in regular Canac 
Manpower Training courses. 


The NewStart training methods being used in the 
demonstration projects include: individualized instru 
tion that allows each adult to follow his personal pri 
gram and progress through training at his own pac 
continuous entry to and exit from training in acco 
dance with the individual’s progress and needs; the i1 
volvement of teaching assistants; basic literacy trainin; 
and the combination of academic upgrading with tt 
development of skills to deal with problems encow 
tered in everyday life. The 19 demonstration projec 
are administered by the provinces concerned and fu 
ded by the Department of Manpower and Immigratio: 
All trainees are referred to courses by Canada Mat 
power Centres, according to the normal selection cr 
teria of the Canada Manpower Training Program. 


@ The Québec Labour and Manpower Advisory Boar 
has published an annotated list of 80 names of persor 
experienced in labour relations and considered qualifie 
to serve as grievance arbitrators. The list is publishe 
annually. Numerous complaints are heard regular! 
about the unacceptable delays of some arbitrators i 
rendering their awards. To speed up the procedure, th 
Board has added a new criterion to those it had alread 
set for the selection of grievance arbitrators: that th 
awards be rendered within v0 days after the appoint 
ment of the arbitrator or, as the case may be, of th 
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airman of the arbitration board. This system, intro- 
ced in 1970 by the Board, relies on six criteria accord- 
jg to which the arbitrators are assessed. Since Decem- 
jr 1969, a Québec law prohibits Judges from acting as 
jevance arbitrators. This annotated list is in force until 
ecember 31. 1972. The 1970 list, the first to be sub- 
itted to the Minister of Labour and Manpower for 
uébec, included 42 names; that of 1971, 72 names. 


1 The Treasury Board announced in March the sig- 
ing of a collective agreement with the International 
srotherhood of Electrical Workers covering some 2,100 
ectronics technicians employed by the federal Gov- 
mment. The agreement, which covers a 25-month pe- 
iod from July 1, 1971, to July 29, 1973, provides salary 
acreases amounting to 15.1 per cent at the largest level 
f the group, the EL 4 level. Salary increases for other 
evels in the Electronics Group vary between 13.98 per 
rent to 22.7 per cent. 


[he electronics technicians are responsible for the 
maintenance and repair of a wide range of electronic 
‘quipment in the Ministry of Transport, the Depart- 
nent of National Defence, the Department of Commu- 
jications, the Department of External Affairs and a 
jumber of other government departments. A series of 
-otating strikes preceded the agreement. 


A Labour Hall of Fame is being planned by four 
Buffalo, New York, union leaders. The four are estab- 
ishing a non-profit foundation and the Labour Hall of 
Fame Council. Each year, a number of important la- 
bour statesmen who have made major and outstanding 
contributions to the labour movement will be inducted 
into the Hall of Fame. An annual celebration will be 
held during the Labour Day weekend. This will include 
formal induction of members into the Hall and a series 
of sports activities and other events. 





> Thirty trade unionists in the Atlantic Region re- 
turned to the text books at the Atlantic Region Labour 
Education Centre in Antigonish during March. The 
school was made possible through a recommendation of 
the Atlantic Development Council and is operated with 
funds from the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. 


| 


| 


Paul LePage, President of the New Brunswick Feder- 
ation of Labour, and John Lynk, President of the Nova 
| Scotia Federation of Labour, who are members of the 
Atlantic Development Council, serve on the Board of 
Directors of the Centre. Rev. George Topshee heads the 
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administration. Harold Stafford, Saint John, Regional 
Director of Education for the Canadian Labour Con- 
eress, Walter Critchley, President of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, and William Nearing, President 
of the Prince Edward Island Federation of Labour, are 
other directors of the centre. 


Courses include: Union Organization and Structure in 
Canada, Leadership Dynamics, Social Role of Trade 
Unionism, Atlantic Economy, Trends in Collective Bar- 
gaining, and Understanding Community Organization. 
The workers’ lost wages and room and board are paid 
by the Centre. It is expected four such sessions will be 
held each year, thus affording many trade unionists an 
opportunity to learn how they can make a greater con- 
tribution to their fellow workers and the community in 
which they live. 


@ An additional $30 million was allocated to the Can- 
ada Manpower Training-on-the-Job Program in March. 
Originally, $20 million had been allocated for the pro- 
eram. In making the announcement, Manpower and 
Immigration Minister Mackasey said, “I am pleased to 
report that the response to the program by the Cana- 
dian business community has been excellent. The de- 
partment has already received many more applications 
that meet the basic criteria than could have been ap- 
proved with available funds. These applications will 
now consume most of the new allocation.” Mr. Mack- 
asey said he hoped that the success of the program 
would lead to the establishment of a similar program 
within the framework of the department’s regular Can- 
ada Manpower Training Program. He added that, by 
the end of February, proposals amounting to a federal 
cost of $22 million had received approval, providing 
training-on-the-job for 17,304 trainees. They will work 
an average of 18 weeks and receive a weekly wage aver- 
aging $70. 


@ More than 47,000 students, an increase of 6.2 per 
cent over 1970, were employed in the summer of 1971 by 
1,465 Canadian Chamber of Commerce member firms 
surveyed recently. The survey by the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration showed that post-secon- 
dary school students accounted for more than 29,000 
placements, an increase of 9.7 per cent over 1970. Al- 
most 18,000 secondary students were employed, an in- 
crease of 1.1 per cent. The Canadian Chamber objective 
in its “Operation Placement” program for students was 
five per cent of regular staff employed by member 
firms. The Manpower and Immigration survey shows 
that the Chamber exceeded its objective, with student 
hirings averaging 5.4 per cent of total employment. 
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50 years ago 





A drop of 60,000 in union membership in Canada was 
reported in the 11th annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, said the Labour Gazette of June 1922. 
Other topics reported in the issue were: new Canadian 
immigration regulations; a Québec court decision; in- 
struction for pulp and paper workers; oriental member- 
ship in the International Seamen’s Union; French pen- 
sion plans; and the recruitment of English boys by 
Australia. 


@ The 11th annual report on Labour Organization in 
Canada, covering the year 1921, showed that trade union 
membership dropped by more than 60,000 from 1920. 
Two reasons were given for this heavy loss: unemploy- 
ment hindered many former union members from con- 
tinuing their membership; and many workers who had 
joined unions during the war to share the benefits of 
collective bargaining dropped out later rather than pay 
union dues. Between 1916 and 1919, membership grew 
from 160,407 to 378,047 but fell to 313,320 in 1921. 


The heaviest losses during the year were borne by the 
international organizations, showing a decline of 44,341 
members. The internationals had a total membership of 
222,896 in 1921; non-internationals had 24,480; inde- 
pendent, 15,655; National and Catholic, 45,000; and the 
One Big Union, 5,300. Unions of railroad employees 
made up 26.22 per cent of the total union membership 
in Canada, followed by the building trades at 9.78 per 
cent; other transportation unions at 8.75 per cent; and 
public employees, personal service and amusement 
trades at 7.94 per cent. 


@ New immigration regulations were issued by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonization, replacing 
the money qualification for most with an occupational 
qualification. Preference was to be given to immigrants 
from Britain and “any self-governing British Domin- 
ion,” and to agricultural and domestic workers. Asiatic 
immigrants, except those arriving from a country with 
which Canada had a special treaty, were required to 
have $250 in their possession on landing. 


M@ The Superior Court of Québec decided in favour of 
an employee in an accident case. The workman who 
brought the action was in charge of a lathe machine and 
was struck in the right eye by a steel filing, which caused 
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the loss of the eye. He asked for $5,000 on the followin 
grounds: use of wrong and improper machine; wor 
men should have been provided with goggles am 
forced to wear them; and the machine should have bee: 
provided with a guarding apparatus. The Court said 
“It is the duty of the employer to protect the workma; 
by all means not only necessary but possible to avoid ar 
accident. He must issue orders to that end and see tha 
they are strictly obeyed.” 


@ Facilities were set up in Canada and the Unit 
States for the technical instruction of workers in pul 
and paper mills. The sum of $40,000 was raised by thi 
American Pulp and Paper Association and the Cana 
dian Pulp and Paper Association to publish suitable tex 
books. Five volumes were produced and were revisec 
by an editorial board in order to adapt them for use it 
correspondence courses. At least five paper-mill town: 
in Canada were conducting or planning classes in whict 
the texts were used. Several Canadian companies 
helped their men to purchase the books on the instal: 
ment plan. 


@ Japanese and Chinese seamen were admitted int 
the membership of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America and its affiliated organizations, which estab4 
lished branch unions in the principal seaports of Chin 
and Japan. This was the first time in the history of the 
American labour movement that a union chartered by 
the American Federation of Labour admitted Orientals, 
although such workers had repeatedly applied for 
membership. 


@ A typical company pension plan in France was de- 
scribed in the issue. The aim of the plan was to encour- 
age long service and thrift. Contributions from the 
workmen were based on their yearly wages, the min- 
imum contribution of the employees being | per cent. 
The company contributed an equal amount during the 
first 10 years of the employee’s service. During the next 
10 years, the employers contributed 1.5 per cent, and af- 
ter 20 years, 2 per cent. If an employee contributed 
more than the minimum, the employers increased their 
proportion. Heads of families with four children under 
14 paid only half their normal contributions, the com- 
pany making up the rest; and those with five children 
made no payment at all. 


@ The Australian Government initiated a program to 
recruit 6,000 English boys between the ages of 15 and 18 
for apprenticeship to South Australian farmers. The 
boys were needed to replace Australian soldiers killed 
during the war. Each boy was to be paid four shillings a 
week, the remainder of his earnings to be placed in trust 
at 4.5 per cent interest until he was 21. This amount was 
to assist him in becoming an independent farmer. 
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Canada’s social and economic objectives can only be 
et if our industrial relations system can accommodate 
rapid and continuing changes in our society, Labour 
inister Martin O’Connell said in a statement issued in 
he Commons on March 27. The Minister had just 
presented for first reading the Act to Amend the Can- 
da Labour Code (Part V—Industrial Relations). 


ose portions of the predecessor Bill that aroused the 
most employer concern dealt with technological change, 
and were rewritten. Under the revised Bill, employers 
ho have negotiated with unions on technological 
hange will not be affected by that portion of the Bill. 
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“In considering the impact of technological change, the 
Government was faced with two seemingly conflicting 
goals,” Labour Minister O’Connell said. “On the one 
hand, the necessity of encouraging change to reach our 
social and economic goals and, on the other hand, the 
desire to minimize the social and economic dislocation 
to employees caused by such change.” In studying the 
options open, the Bill seemed to the best solution, he 
said. 


The Minister made it quite clear that the technological 
change provisions would not apply to existing collective 
agreements, but only to those made after the Bill came 
into force. The provisions would not apply in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: where the employer has given 
notice in writing of the technological change during the 
open period; where the collective agreement sets out 
procedures by which the effects of a technological 








Martin O’Connell 


change may be negotiated and settled; and where pro- 
visions are contained in the collective agreement to as- 
sist employees affected by technological change. 


Notable also was the absence of the provision that had 
attempted to clarify the legal position on picketing. This 
provision, which had appeared in the predecessor Bill, 
was unacceptable to both labour and management. 


The new Bill contains a preamble that reaffirms the 
Government’s desire to support labour and manage- 
ment in developing good relations and constructive col- 
lective bargaining practices. Another change in the new 
bill deals with voluntary revocable checkoff of union 
dues. An employee may give notice to his employer re- 
voking an authorization given to deduct union dues 
from his pay unless he is bound by a collective agree- 
ment that contains provisions for the payment of union 
dues or amounts in lieu of union dues. 


The following is a summary of other provisions origi- 
nally contained in Bill C-253 that remain the same. 


The Bill includes provisions that require an employer to 
whom the technological change provisions apply to give 
the bargaining agent(s) concerned a 90-day notice of 
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technological change where the change affects a signifi- 
cant number of employees. In defined circumstances an) 
agent would be empowered, during the term of an 
agreement, to negotiate about provisions designed to as- 
sist employees in adjusting to the effects of a tech- 
nological change, with the ultimate right to strike in the 
event that an agreement could not be reached. 


In order to exercise this power, the union would have to 
obtain from the Labour Relations Board leave to serve 
notice to bargain. The Board would be authorized to 
grant such leave only if it was satisfied that the change 
in question was likely to have substantial and adverse| 
effects on conditions or security of employment of a sig- 
nificant number of employees. 





The Bill would make bargaining rights available to pro-| 
fessional employees, subject to a statutory expression of 
preference for separate bargaining units. It would also 

make such rights available to owner-operators of trucks. 
and to fishermen engaged on a “share-of-the-catch”. 
basis, when such individuals are in a position of eco-. 
nomic dependency. | 





| 
| 
j 


The Labour Relations Board would have discretion to. 


include in a bargaining unit employees whose duties in- | 
clude the supervision of other employees. Those super- - 


visory personnel who perform managerial functions, or 
are employed in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to industrial relations, however, would continue to) 
be excluded from the definition of “employee.” 


It is proposed that the Labour Relations Board be re- 


constituted as a full-time body with a chairman, a vice- 
chairman and four members. The size of the Board 


could be increased, if the need should arise, by the addi-_ 


tion of another vice-chairman and up to four more 
members. The Board would have substantial new re- 
sponsibilities. 


Present unfair practice provisions would be strength- 
ened and extended to offer additional protection for 
employers and trade union members. There is no re- 
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striction on forms of union security—and there is provi- 
sion for the voluntary revocable checkoff as a min- 
mum standard—but the individual employee would be 
protected against loss of employment because of a sus- 
pension or withdrawal of union membership for any 
reason other than a failure to pay dues. The discrimina- 
tory application of union membership or disciplinary 
standards would be prohibited. 


It is also proposed that employees would be protected 
against disciplinary action by an employer should they 
refuse to do the work of other employees who are law- 
fully on strike. Responsibility for adjudication of unfair 
practice complaints would be transferred from the 
courts to the Labour Relations Board. The Board would 
be empowered to issue prohibitory and compliance or- 
ders and to order reinstatement and payment of com- 
pensation for lost pay. It would not be empowered to 
award damages in the ordinary sense or to levy fines. Il- 
legal strikes and lockouts would remain, as at present, a 
subject for prosecution in the courts. 





A union seeking certification for a unit without a bar- 
gaining agent would be entitled to a representation vote 
if it could demonstrate membership support of between 
35 and 50 per cent. The results of a vote would be deter- 
mined on the basis of a majority of employees actually 
voting. A union seeking to displace an existing bargain- 
ing agent would still have to claim majority support at 
the time of application. 


There are provisions designed to put bargaining rights 
acquired by voluntary recognition and those acquired 
by certification on an equal footing. These provisions 
also offer protection against abuse of rights granted vol- 
untarily. A union acquiring rights in this manner would 
be subject to challenge, for a one-year period, on 
grounds that it lacks majority support. There are also 
provisions designed to carry over bargaining rights 
when unions are merged or a business is sold and when 
an agency of the federal Government is transferred 
from the Public Service to become or form part of a 
Crown corporation covered by the Bill. 


The Bill proposes that the Minister of Labour be given 
a wider choice of dispute settlement instruments. In a 
particular dispute, the Minister would be authorized to 
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take no action, or to use a conciliation officer, concilia- 
tion commissioner or conciliation board. If he ap- 
pointed a conciliation officer and the officer was unable 
to effect settlement, the Minister could decide, as the 
circumstances dictate, to take no further action or to ap- 
point either a conciliation commissioner or a concilia- 
tion board. 


Conciliation commissioners and conciliation boards 
would have equivalent powers and, if unable to effect 
settlements, would be expected to make reports contain- 
ing findings and recommendations. The right to strike 
or lock out would come into effect seven days after the 
Minister had stated his intention to take no action or no 
further action, or after the report of a conciliation com- 
missioner or board had been received by the Minister. 
The Minister may, at any time, appoint a mediator to 
assist the parties, but the intervention would in no way 
affect timing of the right to strike or lockout. 


The lawful right to strike or lockout can only be with- 
drawn by Parliament. Such action, though rarely taken, 
is a necessary ultimate protection of the national inter- 
est. A further safeguard of the national interest is neces- 
sary in the event that a serious strike or lockout is 
threatened at a time when Parliament has been dis- 
solved for an election. In this circumstance, the Bill 
would enable the Governor in Council to postpone until 
after the election the date on which the work stoppage 
would normally become legal. 


Under the existing law, every collective agreement must 
contain a provision for final settlement, without stop- 
page of work, of all unresolved differences about the in- 
terpretation or application of a collective agreement. 
The Act, however, is silent on the specific role of the ar- 
bitrator. It is proposed that the role of the arbitrator be 
defined and strengthened; that his jurisdiction be pro- 
tected from excessive judicial review; that his awards be 
ultimately enforceable as orders of the Federal Court. 
Among other things, the arbitrator would be given a 
specific capacity to review remedies and to substitute 
penalties in disciplinary cases where specific penalties 
are not set out in the collective agreement. 
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The person 


in the 
system 


by Harry J. Waisglass 





An industrial relations or collective bargaining system 
has little, if any, purpose or meaning unless it serves the 
human needs and aspirations of the persons within that 
system. The human, economic and social goals and 
problems of an industrial system are inextricably inter- 
twined with the goals and problems of a whole society. 
Consequently, research findings that add to our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the impact of the industrial 
relations system on workers as persons are critical for 
both industrial relations and social policies. 


Goals intended to achieve personal satisfaction, dignity, 
recognition, responsibility, self-actualization, self- 
respect, and the enjoyment of work achievements and 
friendly relationships on the job, are just as important 
and necessary as goals intended to achieve economic 
and technological progress. 


Researchers in organizational behaviour and personnel 
relations have given a great deal of attention in re- 
cent years in an attempt to discover how human needs 
can be harnessed to achieve organizational objectives. 
They are still in the very early stages of identifying, un- 
derstanding and measuring the large number of vari- 
ables that influence the attitudes, motivations and be- 
haviour of workers. What has become increasingly clear 
is that technology, culture, organizational structures, 
management styles, and personalities are among the 
key variables. Many attempts have also been made to 
develop theories that will explain the effects of these 
factors—but considerably more work must be done to 
develop a sound and tested general theory that will ex- 
plain in a systematic way the interrelationships among 
these complex variables. Only by continually exploring 
these areas will we be able to discover how to obtain the 
kind of human development and behaviour in industry 
that will enrich the quality of life. 
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I have said that behavioural research has been orientec 
toward discovery of a motivational device that will har- 
ness human needs to organizational objectives. That 
goal is not good enough. Behavioural research must 
concern itself chiefly with the development of methods 
by which industry and technology can be adapted to 
serve and to satisfy—equally and simultaneously—the 
non-economic as well as the economic needs of workers. 


There is mounting evidence to support the view that 
progress in the economic, scientific and technological 
spheres has been advancing at rapid rates—but at con- 
siderable human and social cost, or with comparatively 
little human and social progress. In the testing times we 
face, our human values and social institutions are being 
challenged, and we seem to be confronting the threats 
to their survival with a progressively shaken confidence. 


Businesses and unions, as well as other organizations, 
are having to cope with members who are constantly 
expressing their discontent, disenchantment, disillusion- 
ment and disappointment in rebellions, rejections, dis-_ 
ruptions, abstentions and simple opting-out. At the 
same time, these organizations are grappling with the 
challenge of adapting to “‘bigness”—of being pulled 
toward large-scale, complex, many-sided, geographi-. 
cally widespread operations (both national and supra- 
national) characterized by highly sophisticated tech- 
nology and financial techniques. 





The resulting tendency seems to be a strengthening and | 
entrenchment of bureaucracy, the traditional form of | 
industrial organization, with its impersonal and deper- | 
sonalizing features becoming more inevitable and in- 
transigent: an impersonal, functional division of labour; 
a depersonalized hierarchy of authority; a technical SyS-— 
tem of procedures for laying out the work requirements; 
impersonal relations in the work situation; and a formu- 
lated, documented code of rules governing the rights, 
duties and conduct of employees. 


Nevertheless, there are also signs that, under severe 
stresses, the bureaucratic norms break down, producing 
disorder when they fail to make the necessary conces- 
sions, accommodations, compromises and adaptations. 
But unfortunately the bureaucratic system seems largely 
immutable, and incapable of producing significant in- 
ventions in social organization. 


Hopefully, further research would produce some new 
social inventions by bringing some new intelligence to 
bear on the nature and causes of alienation and anomie 
in our industrial system. Unfortunately, our society is 
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failing woefully to provide the necessary resources for 
social science to resolve the crises of our times. And our 
social scientists have been failing society. They have so 
far proved inadequate to the challenges we face. They 
have failed to communicate effectively with the policy 
makers and practitioners. The social sciences have nei- 
ther competed nor collaborated with the physical scien- 
ces successfully in areas of public and private policy. 


A useful measure of the quality of any industrial rela- 
tions system is the extent and intensity of alienation 
among the persons participating in the system. There- 
fore, the hypothesis that some systems produce more 
alienation than others requires serious, diligent and per- 
sistent investigation. 











Harry Waisglass 
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(Harry Waisglass has been Director-General of Re- 
search and Development for the Canada Department of 
Labour since the beginning of 1968. Previously, he 
served as Research Consultant to the Special Planning 
Secretariat, Privy Council Office. He had also been Re- 
search Director, Canada, for the United Steelworkers of 
America; and Education and Research Director, Can- 
ada, for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


(The foregoing paper was delivered by Mr. Waisglass to 
a symposium on “Technology and Social Change” held 
at Loyola College, Montreal, in March. The opinions 
expressed in the paper are those of the author, and do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour.) 
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Stretching 
the worker's pay 


AM al cole le] aires at-v-) of-1 aa (-\el-]ir- Iriel ators) 


by Eric Malling 


Most of the talk about law reform in this country hasn’t 
touched the basic problem in our legal system—its cost. 
It has become fashionable for law students and lawyers 
to go to conferences and wring their hands about the 
hoary old procedures that need to be changed, and to 
proclaim the profession’s discovery of “social responsi- 
bility.” But they don’t talk about charging people hun- 
dreds of dollars for simple jobs that are often handled 
by their stenographers or $100-a-week students. 


They don’t admit that perhaps half the work they do at 
$50 an hour could be done by the client on his own as 
easily as he might build a backyard fence or fix a leaky 
faucet. If someone showed them how, ordinary working 
people on modest incomes could make their own wills, 
buy their houses, and fight their traffic tickets without 
ever going near a lawyer. But they don’t know, because 
the law and its procedures are shrouded in mysteries to 
be unravelled only by lawyers for a fee set by the law 
societies. 


Lawyers will never reform the legal system. Asking 
them to do so is as futile as recruiting drunks to police 
the taverns. We have given them powers to set their fees 
in collusion, police their members, and keep the most 
basic information about the law in their own tight little 
club. It’s a racket. Carpenters or plumbers would have 
the police on their doorsteps if they tried it. The lawyers 
have a good thing going, and they won’t give it up with- 
out a fight. 
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Law reform must start with legislators and legislative 
measures to break the monopoly powers held by pro- 
vincial law societies. People must have access to the law 
at a reasonable price, whether they pay lawyers out of 
their own pockets or through taxes to support legal-aid 
plans. 


Information would be a start. If Justice Minister Otto 
Lang and all the provincial attorneys general really 
want law reform in this country, they should put out 25 
or 30 pamphlets explaining the law to people and telling 
them how to do simple things on their own without hay- 
ing to go to a lawyer. Every department in the federal 
Government except Justice churns out information—ev- 
erything from road maps to food rules to fishing for fun 
or profit. The Government tells us how to stop pollution 
at the cottage, and it shows farmers how to make the 
egg business pay. The Department of National Revenue 
has amazing confidence in our ability to follow their 
little pamphlet and fill out complicated tax forms. 


But there is never any information from Justice. And 
Manitoba’s Law Society seems to be the only one in 
Canada printing brochures that explain simple concepts 
in the law and tell people their rights—preventive law. 


When I was a reporter at the Ontario Legislature, I 
wrote a series of feature stories for The Toronto Star 
about the province’s landlord-tenant act. I went to the 
deputy attorney general to get some details about the 
new law: What are people’s rights? Where should they 
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go with their complaints? He refused to give detailed in- 
formation to our readers, and said that people with 
problems certainly should not call his department, be- 
cause the Government didn’t want to infringe on the 
lawyers’ right to make a living. This I find ludicrous. 
The Ontario Government was refusing to tell people 
about their own laws because it would offend the law- 
yers. Explanations are the lawyers’ business. 


The head of Britain’s Law Commission, Sir Leslie Scar- 
man, has a succinct description of the situation: “The 
lawyer has succeeded the priest in his control of the se- 
crets of the law, and shelves upon which those secrets 
have been concealed have been as inaccessible as the al- 
tar guarded by the priests in primitive times.” 


Two years ago, when I was negotiating to buy a used 
sailboat, I wanted to make sure that the person selling it 
actually owned the boat before I gave him the cash. I 
talked to a lawyer who is a close friend, and in about 
two minutes he told me exactly how to find out if the 
deal was sound. On his advice, I made three searches 
the next morning in offices near Toronto City Hall and 
confirmed that no liens were registered against the boat. 
It took me an hour—and it cost me $3! Several lawyers 
have told me since that they would have charged at 
least $100 for that job. Imagine the outrage if carpenters 
tried to charge $100 for something that anyone could do 
in an hour! 


“We hide all the information,” says Clayton Ruby, a 30- 
year-old Toronto lawyer who has dared to tell people 
some of their rights in a $1.25 pocketbook called ‘Law 
Law Law’. “You can buy a book on plumbing or paint- 
ing or almost anything else, but you can’t do it for the 
law because we have this nice little monopoly. It’s a dis- 
grace. Half a lawyer’s work is just a matter of following 
rules,” Ruby says. “There are no special skills. Anybody 
can do it if he knows the rules.” 


E. Patrick Hartt, head of the federal Law Reform Com- 
mission, and a Judge of the Ontario Supreme Court, 
agrees that people should have the information to 
tackle simple legal problems on their own. And he 
wants to simplify legal procedures so that it would be 
even easier for citizens to go to court on their own and 
conduct ordinary business without having to hire a 
lawyer. 


The type of law that affects most people is “too costly 
and too complex,” says Hartt, who was an outstanding 
criminal lawyer before he was appointed to the bench in 
1966. “If a guy wants to stand up and defend himself in 
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Eric Malling 


court, I think that’s fine. And the judge should help 
him. If the law has to be so complicated in relation to my 
basic freedoms that I can’t deal with it on my own, then 
something has gone haywire. If I have to go to a lawyer 
to sign a simple lease, then there is something the mat- 
ter with the law.” 


Hartt urges lawyers to let some air in by putting infor- 
mation out. The good lawyers wouldn't lose any income 
because they will always be needed for important crimi- 
nal cases, complicated business law, and “drawing up 
millionaires’ wills.” 


Hartt’s commission is obviously trying to clarify laws 
that have been written by lawyers for other lawyers to 
understand. But the Commission’s influence won't be 
felt for years. In the meantime, justice departments 
should be pressured into publishing do-it-yourself 
pamphlets that could steer people through as many of 
the existing legal procedures as possible. They should 
be distributed in court houses, police stations and post 
offices in the same way that information on brushing 
teeth is handed out by schools and dentists’ offices. 


“How to buy a house” should be one of the first pamph- 
lets. If you buy a house in Ontario, most lawyers will 
charge you 1% per cent of the purchase price for arrang- 
ing the deal. They charge the person or company selling 
the house % of 1 per cent. In total, lawyers take 2 per 
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cent of the purchase price and the person who is buying 
ends up paying it—up to $600 for an average new home. 
The work is simple and usually done by a stenographer. 
In most provinces, anyone who can fill out his own in- 
come tax form could do the legal work involved in buy- 
ing a house if he had basic instructions. In provinces 
where there would be any risk, the laws and procedures 
could easily be touched up to remove the difficulties in 
most circumstances. 


Lawyers ordinarily charge $500 to $750 for an unde- 
fended divorce. But some in Toronto are now defying 
the County Law Association’s tariff schedule, and for 
$100 or $150 they will discreetly tell people how they 
can get divorces on their own. They are not prompted 
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by pangs of conscience over charging people $500 for a 
simple divorce job; they are feeling the competition 
from do-it-yourself divorce kits. But why should people 
be soaked even $100—a week’s pay for many—for 
simple information? It borders on extortion. The law 
and the courts belong to all of us—we pay the legislators 
and judges and janitors. The Government should tell us 
how we can make use of the system in cases where no 
special skill is required—and it certainly doesn’t appear 
to be needed in undefended divorces. 


One Supreme Court jurist told a Toronto Star reporter 
that he had handled 25 cases in which people had used 
divorce kits, and that only one had run into difficulty. 
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“Ym frankly surprised at how well prepared these 
people are to present their own cases,” he admitted. 
“Some of them, in fact, are better prepared than some 
lawyers.” 


Small estates could be settled without high legal costs. 
People should be able to buy a used car or, as in my 
case, a boat in a private deal without hiring a lawyer. 
With some help from the court, people should be able 
to defend themselves against most highway traffic 
charges without paying a lawyer $100 minimum to say 
a few words. 


Some people who can afford luxury would continue to 
pay the fees even if they were able to deal with the law on 
their own; but many more with modest incomes would 
side-step the profession. I suspect that this would have 
the same effect on lawyers’ fees as the do-it-yourself di- 
vorce kits—it would bring them down. And perhaps 
when a few farmers and salesmen try a bit of law on 
their own, they will realize that many of the legal bottle- 
necks and difficulties are kept in the system because 
they help lawyers get rich. 


The book written by Ruby (and his colleague Paul 
Copeland) was a start. It has sold more than 20,000 
copies. But it concentrates on relations between the po- 
lice and the citizen rather than on the civil laws that 
most frequently affect families and are the bulk of a 
lawyer’s work. 


Hartt praises the book, which includes a section on what 
to do if a lawyer overcharges you; but Ruby admits that 
most lawyers are cool toward it. And why not? he asks. 
“They’ve been through the three main courses in law 
school: making money, counting money, and keeping it 
from the government.” 


Scattered information on the law for laymen is avail- 
able now, but few people know that—and fewer still 
know how to find it. Also, people are quite naturally in- 
timidated by courts, lawyers and convoluted legal docu- 
ments. Only the government can make the information 
easily accessible, and give people the confidence to try 
to help themselves. 
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Do-it-yourself law is no solution for the poor and unedu- 
cated, who will continue to need legal aid and neighbor- 
hood clinics with salaried lawyers to help them with their 
most basic problems. But it can help the middle class, 
which is stung by government at one end and the pro- 
fessions at the other. 


The federal Consumer and Corporate Affairs Depart- 
ment has recently started in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver a test program in which civil servants will, 
for a nominal fee, help people mired in debt. Essentially 
they help to arrange a declaration of personal bank- 
ruptcy—a service for which lawyers charge between 
$350 and $700, an approach that is frighteningly like 
throwing water on a drowning man. 


Justice Minister Otto Lang says that the proposal is “in- 
teresting,” but “whether the Government should do it, 
as opposed to a private author, is a matter of taste and 
policy.” He insists that fear of the legal profession 
wouldn’t hold him back, but that he is cautious “be- 
cause the good lawyer who could write the material has 





real hesitation ... there are so many pitfalls. The book 
or pamphlets would have to be marked ‘dangerous, use 
at your own risk’. The glib generalization can be so 
harmful. Nevertheless, I agree that it’s a very useful 
subject,” Lang admits. 


While he was Dean of the University of Saskatchewan 
Law School, Lang talked to farm groups about estate 
planning, and he advocated a junior branch of the pro- 
fession to handle routine cases. He also wants a good 
high school text on the law. Lang’s brother-in-law, Tony 
Merchant, has been more aggressive. Merchant, one of 
the Justice Minister’s former students who is now a 
prosperous Regina lawyer, is host of a daily open-line 
radio show in which he gives listeners free advice on 
simple legal problems. 


The benchers of the Law Society of Saskatchewan, the 
Brahmins, ordered him off the air this spring because 
they said his free advice was advertising that might hurt 
other lawyers’ business. Merchant appealed to the prov- 
ince’s highest court for an order prohibiting the bench- 
ers from interfering with his freedom of speech. 


“I get a lot of poor people,” he says. A good lawyer 
doesn’t make any money from them at any time, “but 
you have to help them. I’m the first lawyer many people 
have run into whom they don’t think is taking them.” 


Merchant had also criticized the Law Society for raising 
its fees, and then keeping the hikes secret. He broke the 
news on his show. “I suppose you could say I was using 
my position as a lawyer to hurt other lawyers,” he ad- 
mits, ““. .. if telling the truth is hurting lawyers.” 


Merchant, reflecting the views of some other young law- 
yers, wants more government control over provincial 
law societies. “They have powers that a trade union man 
with a wrench in his hand would never dream of having. 
They dictate the requirements to get into the profession, 
fix prices without negotiating with anyone, and they can 
throw people out without leaving much recourse to the 
courts.” 


Merchant wonders also why lawyers’ fees are going up 
when there is now a glut of new law graduates in Can- 
ada, many of whom can’t find jobs. 
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In defence of their price-fixing and monopoly on infor- 
mation, the lawyers argue that their three years in law 
school entitle them to inordinate greed. They forget 
who paid for those three years. Taxpayers educate law- 
yers, doctors and dentists so that they will serve the 
public, not make big capitalists of themselves. The 
longer these professionals ignore that, the more likely it 
is that society will eventually demand that they be 
made public servants in the most literal sense. 


Also, it doesn’t take any more education to become a 
lawyer than it does to be a teacher with top quali- 
fications, an economist or an academic. Although their 
jobs are often more important, few of them earn the 
$26,000 average net income that Ontario lawyers re- 
ported last year. (The $26,000 was the average income 
on which self-employed lawyers paid tax. One wonders 
how high that figure would be if lawyers were not so 
skilled in using every tax break.) The lawyers argue also 
that they charge high prices because they do quality 
work—guaranteed by the Bar Association. 


Lawyers delude themselves when they smugly presume 
they are the architects of society. Sen. Daniel A. Lang, 
an influential Toronto lawyer whose firm is planning to 
provide free legal services to the poor, recently de- 
scribed lawyers as “the most selfish and conservative 
group in society.” 


That case has been made before. But governments—and 
particularly attorneys general, all of whom are law- 
yers—refuse to challenge this privileged pack. They 
should be pressed into a program to encourage do-it- 
yourself law—a modest reform that wouldn’t shake 
society, or even threaten the lawyers’ power. But it 
would be a step in the right direction, and would help 
eliminate some of the most costly feather-bedding in 
our economy. Nothing but government laziness or a 
contemptible devotion to vested interests is holding 
back reform. 


(Eric Malling is with the Ottawa Bureau of the Toronto 
Star and a regular CBC commentator. Mr. Malling was 
previously the Star’s Ontario Legislature reporter. He is 
a graduate of the University of Saskatchewan and the 
Carleton University School of Journalism. 


The opinions expressed in the accompanying article 
are those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect 
the views or policies of The Toronto Star or of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour.) 
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Stretching 
the worker's pay 


Through consumer protection 





by David Tench 


“Where Does the Money Go?” This was the title of an 
article that appeared in the ILO Panorama (No. 28, 
March-April 1968) on the importance of the ILO’s ef- 
forts to standardize and improve surveys of household 
incomes and expenditures. The article referred to the 
“shopping basket’? concept—the cost of paying for a cer- 
tain collection of items selected to serve as indicators. 
But that is only a concept, a statistician’s tool. What ac- 
tually goes into the individual consumer’s “shopping 
basket” is another matter. The manner in which it is 
filled will stretch or shrink his income. Household in- 
come and expenditure surveys are used in the compila- 
tion of price indices, and therefore often have a direct 
bearing on the determination of wages. But once a wage 
has been determined, it is up to the wage earner himself 
to make the most of his pay envelope, and that is where 
the consumer movement comes in. The following ar- 
ticle, by the legal adviser to the Consumers’ Association 
in Britain, tells us how it works. 


The first issue of Consumer Reports, published in New 
York in May 1936, proclaimed: “It may still be neces- 
sary to remind workers that their standard of living de- 
pends not only on the number of dollars they earn each 
week, but also on the quantity and quality of the goods 
those dollars can buy ... Fighting for higher wages is 
not enough. Workers must fight also for fair prices and 
good quality in the products they buy.” 
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So began the world consumer “revolution,” which, after 
spreading to many other parts of the world, is now ex- 
periencing a renaissance in the country where it began, 
the United States. 


For the first few years of its existence, the American 
Consumers Union maintained a strong link with labour 
unions there. Its monthly magazine even went so far as 
to include a blacklist of products made by manufac- 
turers who failed to recognize unions, or who indulged 
in unfair practices regarding their workers. Consumers 
were encouraged to boycott those products. Although 
the hopes of those who looked for a worker-consumer 
partnership faded after World War II, many people be- 
lieve it should now be revived as a matter of urgency. 


There are signs that this may be about to happen. In 
Britain—as in other countries—the trade unions have 
thrown their weight behind moves to improve legislation 
protecting the consumer. Individual unions, engrossed 
in other matters, may tend to leave the consumer move- 
ment to its own devices, but the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress—particularly through its 
Women’s Advisory Committee—have not failed to keep 
a close watch on developments affecting consumers. 
Representations to government committees on such 
questions as data-marking of foodstuffs, consumer 
credit, and the establishment of advice bureaus are a 
common occurrence; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that work of a similar nature will increasingly be 
undertaken by the various Trades Councils in their 
dealings with the local authorities. 


The movement spreads 


Consumer Reports led the world in publishing the re- 
sults of comparative tests, including brand names and 
adverse criticisms of products, where necessary. That 
first issue back in May 1936 included reports on break- 
fast cereals, stockings, soap, toothbrushes and lead in 
toys. Such reports are still the staple diet of consumer 
publications, although the techniques of testing have 
improved enormously over the years. The range of 
products covered continues to expand. 


In 1956, a number of pioneers in Britain, inspired by 
the American approach, formed what is now Con- 
sumers’ Association to publish brand-by-brand infor- 
mation on competing consumer durables. Some experts 
were skeptical about the prospects of success in the Brit- 
ain. The English libel laws are notoriously tough, and 
there were many predictions of early disaster. Some felt 
it was un-British to publish in a magazine a brand-by- 
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brand run-down of rival goods—not quite cricket. There 
were already many magazines that published articles 
dealing with branded products, but only one by one, 
and even then only on the basis of picking out the good 
features of each, the praise being tempered with only 
the mildest criticism. In the monthly journal Which?, 
published by the Consumers’ Association, bromides 
were replaced by bombshells, hunches and impressions 
by solid research, testing and hard-hitting facts. 


Yet Which? has rarely been troubled with libel suits. In 
the early days, manufacturers whose products were ad- 
versely mentioned in Which? frequently threatened 
court action. Nowadays this hardly ever happens. The 
journal’s reputation for reliable and responsible testing 
and reporting is thoroughly established. 


A few months before Which? got off the ground, an- 
other magazine called Shoppers’ Guide began publica- 
tion in Britain. This also published brand comparisons 
of consumer goods, and for a period the two magazines 
were operating in friendly rivalry. But Shoppers’ Guide 
was not a success and ceased publication in May 1963. 
The failure of Shoppers’ Guide was mainly due to the 
fact that it was, for most of its publishing life, indirectly 
financed by government and manufacturers through the 
British Standards Institute. Consumers in Britain. it 
seems, prefer information that is seen to be completely 
free from any possible suggestion of influence from gOv- 
ernments or industrialists. Which? has gone from 
strength to strength since then, and now commands a 
circulation of over 600,000. It is an article of faith 
throughout the whole Which? organization that no 
money from industry, government or advertising is ac- 
cepted, and that all finance is derived from subscribers 
only. 


Y 


The Government in—and out 


Following a recommendation made by a three-year in- 
quiry into the whole question of consumer protection, 
the British Government set up a Consumer Council in 
1963—just as Shoppers’ Guide was folding. For seven 
years the government-financed Consumer Council and 
the independent Consumers’ Association jointly carried 
the banner in advancing the cause of the British con- 
sumer. The government body was not authorized to en- 
gage in comparative testing, but it vigorously cam- 
paigned on issues of great significance to the consumer. 
For instance, it succeeded in establishing a star rating 
system for gasoline grades; this brought order into a 
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chaotic system of vague terms like “Economy” and “Su- 
per.” It also played a major part in transforming the law 
as it applied to trade terminology, so that shops and 
manufacturers are now punishable in the courts if what 
they say on labels or in advertising turns out to be false 
or misleading. 


In March 1971, however, the Consumer Council ceased 
to exist, the Government having withdrawn the grant 
that had been the Council’s sole source of income. In 
practice, this meant that the Consumers’ Association 
was left virtually alone to campaign for consumer pro- 
tection in Britain. 


Elsewhere the particular mix of private, government, in- 
dustry or co-operative funds that finance the consumer 
movements varies greatly from country to country. In 
some, co-operatives are at the heart of consumer work, 
but in others, co-ops are regarded with some suspicion, 
on the ground that one organization cannot act as a 
producer or distributor, and at the same time purport to 
represent the consumer. In any case, the voice of the 
world consumer movement is the International Organi- 
zation of Consumer Unions (IOCU), founded in 1960 
by organizations from the U.S.A., Britain, Australia, 
The Netherlands and Belgium. Based in The Hague, the 
IOCU now comprises organizations in 31 countries, in- 
cluding Spain, Hungary, Japan and Yugoslavia. 


Canada shows the way 


Today, Canada is the only economically advanced coun- 
try in the world to have a distinct government depart- 
ment with the word “consumer” in its title. The Minister 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs has taken his job se- 
riously, and his Department now commands the respect 
and envy of consumer organizations throughout the 
world. It has to its credit a Textile Labelling Act that re- 
quires fabrics to be identified with details of their com- 
position and other relevant data. 


The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
also handles consumer complaints. Throughout Can- 
ada, the address “Box 99, Ottawa” is renowned as being 
the place to send details of any swindle, deception or di- 
sappointment suffered by the shopper. The address 1s 
publicized in newspapers, magazines and on TV, as well 
as in leaflets distributed by the Department for use by 
Canadian consumers. The man and the woman in the 
street have, by all reports, responded warmly to the 
creation of a government department specially designed 
for them. 
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Other countries fall short of what is happening in Can- 
ada. In Britain, for example, responsibility for consumer 
affairs at the government level is divided between three 
separate ministries. Foods are dealt with by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food; the pressures 
exerted by producers and distributors in the food busi- 
ness are felt there at least as strongly as those exerted by 
consumers. A similar situation prevails with regard to 
product safety, which is the responsibility of the Home 
Office. The Consumer Protection Act, which allows un- 
safe articles to be banned from shops, was passed 11 
years ago, yet there are still only a handful of safety 
standards. Lastly, the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try handles the remainder of consumer affairs—weights 
and measures, labelling and advertising, credit law, and 
many other items. As its very title suggests, this body is 
much more interested in trade and industry, for which it 
has prime responsibility, than in consumers. 


This is where the Canadian experiment is so valuable: it 
points the way to effective action in all countries. In- 
deed, at the biennial conference of IOCU in Austria in 
the summer of 1970, delegates from over 60 consumer 
organizations in every part of the globe resolved that 
each would press its government for establishment of a 
separate ministry at cabinet level exclusively devoted to 
consumer affairs. So far, none have followed the Can- 
dian lead. 


World consumer revolution 


The world consumer revolution is a phenomenon attrib- 
utable to the acquisition by millions of ordinary people 
of the desire and the means to choose what they will 
buy with their earnings. In times gone by, all but a tiny 
minority had to struggle just to survive. Choice was in- 
evitably limited by poverty and the narrow range of 
goods available to satisfy basic needs. A greater mea- 
sure of affluence has given millions of people what Peter 
Goldman, Director of Britain’s Consumers’ Association, 
and currently President of IOCU, has called “discre- 
tionary purchasing power—the ability to use some of 
their money for what they would like to have, rather 
than what they must have.” Addressing the Royal 
Society of Arts in London in 1969, he said: “Mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution, mass credit—these together 
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create the mass-consumption society; and after 1953... 
such a society was seen to be swiftly maturing in Brit- 
ain. No sooner was this so than it became apparent, as it 
had earlier become apparent in America, that the posi- 
tion of the consumer, though improving beyond all rec- 
ognition in absolute terms, was actually worsening rela- 
tively to that of the trader.” 


The press, television and consumer magazines have 
been instrumental in focusing attention on consumer 
problems. But in spite of the millions of words produced 
annually, in one form or another, by way of consumer 
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information, only a start has yet been made. “Con- 
sumerism” is essentially a middle-class movement, and 
wage earners, with less to spend and so more to gain by 
consumer awareness, have yet to be fully awakened to 
the possibilities. When they catch on, the consumer rev- 
olution will have come to fulfilment. That is the chal- 
lenge of consumer buying power in the 1970s. 


Standards in advertising 


In recent years, advertising has been recognized by con- 
sumer organizations as the primary area requiring stric- 
ter controls. The millions poured out in advertising 
budgets by producers throughout the world have con- 
trasted ludicrously with the sums spent on consumer 
information. 


The first demand that the consumer makes of an adver- 
tisement is that, so far as it states facts, those facts 
should be truly stated. In Britain the great step forward 
in this area took place on November 30, 1968, when the 
Trade Descriptions Act took effect. This law forbids 
inaccurate statements of fact regarding most of the im- 
portant features of goods that may be on sale. The re- 
sponsibility for seeing that descriptions of goods are ac- 
curate, rests on both the manufacturer who describes his 
goods in advertising, labelling and elsewhere, and on 
the shop that stocks the product. 


The particular virtue of the law is that it is vigorously 
enforced. Inspectors employed by local councils 
throughout the country diligently pursue cases of false 
or misleading advertising and, when such action is 
called for, bring offenders to court. Take an actual ex- 
ample. A manufacturer of cosmetics produced a leaflet 
that claimed that its hair-removing cream was “recently { 
recommended by Which?.” In fact, Which? had found 
that this particular cream was somewhat less effective 
than its competitors. Which? reported the matter to the 
local council in the place where the producer carried on 
business. The result was that the manufacturer of the 
hair-removing cream was prosecuted in court, convicted 
and fined £200. Of course, the deceptive leaflet was 
withdrawn as well. 


Second-hand cars 


The greatest impact of the Trade Description Act in 
Britain has been in the second-hand car market. More 
cases have been brought to court regarding false mile- 
age figures for second-hand cars than for any other 
single subject. Any buyer of a second-hand car wants to 
know how many miles the car has done. Often cars are 
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specifically advertised as having done so many miles. 
On other occasions, nothing is said by the salesman on 
‘the subject, and no advertisement or display notice re- 
| fers to any mileage figure. All the same, the buyer looks 
at the dial inside the car, and assumes that the figure 
shown accurately records the true mileage the car has 
done. Either way, however, the law may step in, if it is 


found that the mileage figure is wrong. 


It is not necessary to prove that the dealer was himself 
responsible for winding back the clock, although this, if 
established, makes the offence that much more serious. 

All that needs to be shown is that the car in fact had at 
some earlier stage in its career more miles recorded 

than it did when it was displayed for sale. This can usu- 
ally be done by tracing a previous owner through the li- 

censing register for cars, and requiring him to tell the 

court what the mileage was when he sold the car. The 
spate of convictions for this kind of offence confirms the 
‘impression that the mantle of the horse dealer as su- 
-preme trickster and king of the rogues has truly fallen 

upon a certain category of second-hand car dealers. 


To a lesser extent, the Trade Descriptions Act also cov- 


ers services—for example repairs and servicing of equip- 


ment, transport and accommodation. Among the worst 
offenders here are some travel agents specializing in 
packaged holidays. There have been successful prose- 
cutions for travel brochures containing deceptive pic- 
tures of swimming pools not yet built or offering luxury 
accommodation that turned out to be primitive. 


The difficulty in these cases lies in the fact that the 1968 
law makes it necessary to prove that the inaccuracy in 
the holiday brochure was deliberate—that is, made 
knowingly, or at least recklessly. This contrasts 
markedly with the position concerning goods, where the 
trader is liable for false advertising or labelling, whether 
he knew of the error or not. (The trader can, however, 
escape conviction if he can prove that he took all rea- 
sonable steps to prevent the error, or that it was some- 
body else’s fault.) 


Faked prices 


The Act of 1968 deals also with prices, although not al- 
together comprehensively. The aim was to prevent false 
mark-downs—that is, claims that a price reduction ap- 
plied to a particular product, when in reality there was 
no reduction at all, or not as much as was claimed. The 
commonest trick was to have the old (and imaginary) 
price crossed out, and the supposedly new price substi- 
tuted for it, thus giving to the shopper the impression 
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that a bargain was being offered. The vice of spurious 
price reductions has been largely halted, thanks to the 
requirements of the new law. 


In particular, during the summer and winter sales of 
stock, a great change has come about. Whereas up to 
1968, a proportion of the purported price reductions 
displayed in a “Great Winter Sale” were often wholly 
illusory—applied (unknown to the consumer) to sub- 
standard stock brought in specially for the sale at a low 
price—now customers can much more readily believe in 
the claimed price reductions. Indeed, the requirements 
of the new law are, for all their weaknesses, sufficiently 
stringent to make it exceptional nowadays to see, at sale 
time, examples of “double pricing”—that is, the old price 
crossed out, with the sale price substituted. What is 
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much more common is a statement like: “Special pur- 
chase,” or “Not up to our usual quality,” with a single 
price alongside. One dodge that cannot be dealt with 
under the law is the claim that a product, advertised at 
a given price, is “worth” a higher figure. There are no 
standards as yet that can be applied to the question of 
whether a product is really worth the amount claimed 
for it. 


In the first two years of operation of the 1968 Trade De- 
scriptions Act, hundreds of cases were brought before 
the courts. But this is not the measure of its success. 
Much more important is the effect it has had on manu- 
facturing, advertising and retailing practice. A new cli- 
mate of candour and honesty prevails in trade through- 
out Britain. For the first time, consumers are beginning 
to rely on what they read and hear about the products 
they buy, and a large section of trade and industry are 
taking considerable pains to make the descriptions they 
give to their products as accurate as possible. 


Accuracy of information is not, however, enough. What 
is stated may be wholly truthful, as far as it goes, and 
still not contain the information most critical to the con- 
sumer in making a choice between competing products. 
Manufacturers are, as a rule, robustly reluctant to dis- 
play openly and without compulsion essential data 
about the composition, performance and safety of the 
things they sell. The public is conditioned to vague 
puffs: “Washes whitest of all,” “For super perform- 
ance,” for example. As a result, people do not expect to 
find on packaging and in advertising the details that are 
really relevant to choice. 


Even in so crucial a matter as quantity, there is pain- 
fully little helpful information given. Consumer organi- 
zations in several countries are therefore campaigning 
for compulsory display on consumer goods of the cost 
per unit of measure of the goods on sale; this they call, 
for short, “unit pricing.” If the practice of stating unit 
price were universal, housewives would find it much 
easier to compare prices effectively, brand for brand. 
Take laundry soaps. In Britain, the only legal require- 
ment is that the packets should state on the outside the 
quantity by weight of the soaps inside. Some people ar- 
gue that this should be the volume rather than the 
weight; and yet others contend that the quantity of ac- 
tive washing ingredients is what is needed. But these ar- 
guments, valid in many cases, should follow the intro- 
duction of unit pricing, and are not in the least a reason 
for delaying its introduction. 
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Because there is no legal requirement about package 
size, or quantity of soaps, for example, the customer is 
bewildered by a variety of packages all filled differently. 
In each case, the weight of contents is given on the la- 
bel—26 oz. perhaps, or 17 oz. But the housewife has no 
time to figure out the per-ounce cost. True, the smaller 
package of Brand X may cost less than the smaller 
package of Brand Y, but that is not what the housewife 
needs to know. What she needs to know is the unit 
price. This information is not generally provided, so the 
housewife acts on hunch and inclination, and hopes for 
the best. But if, on Brand X, there was a display card 
saying “Unit price: 30 cents per lb.” and on Brand Y— 
“Cost per Ib., 33 cents,” she would know which was the 
cheaper. 


The scope of unit pricing 


Unit pricing could be made to apply to thousands of 
items on sale in food shops. In Britain, the problem may 
not be as pressing as in other countries, because staple 
foods are in fact covered by a law that requires tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, rice, flour and several other common foods to 
be packaged only in special quantities or multiples of 
one pound. In this way, it is, in effect, already illegal for 
competing packages, looking more or less the same in 
size, to contain marginally different quantities. The 
housewife compares like with like, and knows where she 
1S. 


There is no doubt that packing to specified quantities is 
the best form of unit pricing. The problem arises 
wherein practical considerations may make it difficult to 
pack commodities in standard quantities. Laundry 
soaps fall into this category; so do biscuits, toothpastes 
and cosmetics. For these problem cases, unit pricing has 
to be achieved by giving manufacturers an alternative: 
either they must pack in standard quantities or there 
must be displayed at the shop the cost per unit. In this 
way, the housewife would be in a position to compare 
prices for corresponding quantities without the slightest 
difficulty. 


This option system operates in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and is effective. In the long run, consumer 
campaigners hope to see the concept of unit pricing ex- 
tended to a complete range of consumer goods, where 
quantity is relevant to purchase: wallpaper, paper tis- 
sues, kitchen and toilet rolls, and other paper products, 
cooking oils, paint, string, carpets, any other floor cov- 
erings, and many more. 
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In the U.S., considerable progress has been made in 
adopting unit pricing, both in the field of legislation and 
in voluntary adoption of the principle. Supermarkets in 
the U.S. are beginning to make a virtue of displaying ta- 
bles with competing commodities listed with price and 
with unit price. Most consumer commentators agree, 
however, that in the long run, unit pricing will be 
achieved only by compulsion through legislation. 


Information needed 


There are many other important areas in which infor- 
mation is needed by the consumer. In the case of foods, 
for instance, most advanced countries have complicated 
and far-reaching laws about composition and labelling. 
There is constant pressure for these rules to be reviewed 
and tightened up. With Britain entering the European 
Common Market, efforts are now being directed toward 
harmonization of food standards. Governments and 
manufacturing interests have been more energetic in 
striving for similar standards than have consumer orga- 
nizations in the countries concerned. Nevertheless, ef- 
forts are now being made to set up effective consumer 
representation on a supranational basis to negotiate pro- 
posals on trading standards throughout the European 
Economic Community of the future. 





Meanwhile, consumer probing has moved more and 
more into the area of services. The woes of tourists mis- 
led by the promises of holiday brochures have now be- 
come a matter of acute concern; and a close look has 
been taken at the ministrations of certain car mechan- 
ics. The cost of borrowing money, and other aspects of 
credit law and practice, have also assumed great impor- 
tance in recent years. Consumers are beginning to real- 
ize that it often pays the trader to sell goods and ser- 
vices on credit, and that his profits from what is, in 
effect, money-lending can far exceed the margins that 
would prevail if he were selling only for cash. 


In Britain, a government committee spent two and a 
half years investigating consumer credit. Its report, pub- 
lished in March 1971, calls for such far-reaching re- 
forms as: compulsory disclosure of true rates of interest; 
rationalization and harmonization of different forms of 
credit, and the appointment of a Consumer Credit 
Commissioner to supervise the industry. It may be years 
before the committee’s recommendations are fully im- 
plemented, but they reveal at least an awareness of the 
extent of the problem. 


There is, in fact, hardly an aspect of daily life in which a 
citizen does not fulfil the role of a consumer. So long as 
there is money in the pocket to be spent, so is there a 
consumer problem, either an obvious one, or one that is 
lurking just beneath the surface. 


Governments have more than once yielded to the pro- 
tests of powerful lobbies when the consumer cause was 
pleaded. This happens less than it used to, but much re- 
mains to be done. The political and market forces of the 
producer side are still extraordinarily strong, and the 
co-ordinated forces of consumers are still comparatively 
weak. But reforms are trickling through, and consumer 
organizations are vigilant and flourishing, in the man- 
ner of trade unions a generation ago. The age of the 
consumer may well be at hand. 


(The above article was taken from the ILO Panorama, 
No. 49, fourth quarter, 1971. The opinions expressed in 
it are those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect 
the views or policies of the Canada Department of 
Labour.) 
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Legal humanism: — 


“There is a need for a continuing and searching criticism 
and analysis of our courts and our legal system,” claims 
Finance Minister John Turner. Speaking to the Council 
of the Canadian Bar Association at Montebello, Qué- 
bec, the former justice minister declared that: confi- 
dence in the system must be re-established; delay and 
inefficiency must be remedied; laws and courts must be 
responsive to the personal problems of Canadians; and 
the idea that there is one “code of justice for the rich 
and another one for the poor” must be dissipated. 


It is the poor who suffer most, Turner emphasized. It is 
they who are victimized when urban renewal arbitrarily 


disrupts a neighbourhood. “It is the poor who are hurt 
when the collectors garnishee wages. It is the poor who 
suffer when welfare agencies deny or terminate welfare 


‘one code of justice for all 





benefits on vague, inarticulated or clearly illegal 
grounds.” Too often, the poor see the law not as a friend 
but as an enemy, not as a help but as an obstacle. 


Turner congratulated the legal profession in Canada for 
the many positive steps it has taken, especially in the 
field of legal aid. “Too often the profession is asked to 
answer for a criticism that should, in fairness, be di- 
rected to the legislator.” 


The emphasis in the future must be on preventive law, 
Turner declared. As in preventive medicine, “we should 
seek out the causes of a social ill, and treat the problem 
early before it becomes a cancerous growth that results 
in serious consequences. How much easier it is to deal 
with a landlord-tenant problem than to sort out respon- 
sibility for physical violence that may erupt when a ten- 
ant has no other means of recourse.” 
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John Turner 


Turner went on to outline his objectives while he was 
Justice Minister: They were: To develop a more huma- 
nistic criminal law; to promote equality of access and 
treatment before the law for rich and poor, young and 
old: to redress the imbalance in the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the state, with particular em- 
phasis on the administrative process; and to harness 
technology in the service of the law, and to investigate 
the interaction between a technology that was becoming 
the dominant force in our society and the social ills that 
were resulting. 


“With the help of some very dedicated officials in the 
Department of Justice, and with the co-operation of 
many members of the Canadian Bar Association, I be- 
lieve that some progress has been made,” Turner con- 
tinued. He cited the changes in the criminal code, the 
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Bail Reform Act, the bill on electronic surveillance, and 
the second omnibus criminal code reform bill as exam- 
ples of reform. 


As well, the Expropriation Act, the Federal Court Act, 
the Statutory Instrument Act, and the Tax Review 
Board Act “will make it easier for the average citizen to 
deal with his government. No longer are the odds 
weighted as heavily in favour of the government and its 
administrative agencies; citizen and state are now on a 
more equal footing before the judicial process.” 


There is a dilemma facing the law and the legal profes- 
sion, Turner noted. “There is a general belief that, for 
every social ill, there must be a remedy in the law. If one 
cannot be found, there is disillusionment based upon the 
gap between the expectation that individuals have of le- 
gal institutions and their ability to deliver a remedy. 
Law is seen as the saviour and the redeemer—every so- 
cial ill can be cured by finding the right legal authority 
and the right court. 


“If a man is poor, there must be a law that will result in 
his being lifted from poverty; if the environment is 
threatened, there must be a law that will stop the pollu- 
ter; if violence or terrorism disturbs our security, there 
must be a law that will restore the calm and tranquility 
that was enjoyed in less turbulent times past. But we 
must not be deluded. We must not accept simplistic so- 
lutions. Those who believe that all of our social prob- 
lems can be solved through the law fail to see the un- 
derlying causes, fail to recognize the magnitude and 
complexity of the issues before us. 


“Poverty is an economic and social issue, not at base a 
legal one. Pollution and the environmental crisis give 
lawyers some fascinating arguments, but the root issue 
is really about how many dollars the average citizen 
and consumer is willing to pay for clean air and water. 
The legal framework that surrounds many current so- 
cial problems should not act as a cocoon that prevents 
us from seeing and solving the underlying causative 
factors.” 


Turner concluded his address by saying that the law 
and the legal profession must work toward a better defi- 
nition of their role in society. “We must move from our 
exclusive preserves and the characterization of prob- 
lems they engender to a broader base of criteria and un- 
derstanding. Only then can we hope to foster a genuine 
tolerance for the new; only then can we hope to bring 
about a real advance in social consciousness.” 
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An unenviable record _ 





High unemployment, idle plants and machines, poverty, 
and a shortage of reasonably priced houses were the so- 
cial and economic ills cited in a brief presented to the 
Government by the Canadian Labour Congress on 
March 6. Not unexpectedly, the greater part of the sub- 
mission was devoted to unemployment. Calling 1971 “a 
year of disaster,” the CLC singled out in particular the 
Atlantic Provinces and Québec, where unemployment 
was 34 per cent and 28 per cent higher than the national 
average. 


“Your attention is also drawn to the plight of young Ca- 
nadians, who are in a group where unemployment rates 
continued to be astronomically high, reaching a postwar 
peak of 11.5 per cent of those under 25 years of age,” 
the brief stated. “During 1971, when the monthly aver- 
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age of unemployed totalled 552,000, 40 per cent 
(219,000) were unemployed over a period of four or 
more months.” The Congress said that this was “an in- 
credible phenomena that is rarely reported in the news 
media.” 


The brief stated that Canada has earned an unenviable 
record of having a higher level of unemployment dur- 
ing the past five years than other advanced industrial 
countries such as the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
West Germany, Sweden, Japan and even, until recently, 
the United States. The reason for this, the CLC sug- 
gested, is that these countries have given top priority to 
full employment policies. 


“In spite of a slight improvement in the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate over the last several months, 
the salient fact is that the current high level of unem- 
ployment continues to stem from the brutal and callous 
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policies implemented several years ago ... Recent gov- 
ernment statements attempting to explain the cause of 
the unemployment problem completely lack any credi- 
bility.” The overall participation rate for 1971 was 56.1 
per cent, the CLC said, only very slightly above the 55.8 
per cent registered in the previous year. The female par- 
ticipation rate in Canada is still considerably lower than 
in most other comparable countries, and, at the same 
time, male participation rates have gradually declined 
over the years, from 85.1 per cent in 1946 to 76.1 per 
cent in 1971. 


“We also reject the highly publicized statement that 
there are plenty of unfilled job vacancies that unem- 
ployed workers could fill if they so desired. The sugges- 
tion that if the unemployed were willing to accept a job 
offer of $1.75 an hour instead of $3.00, or if they were 
willing to move to another part of the country, they 
could get employment, can only be described as a gra- 
tuitous comment. It illustrates very little, if any, under- 
standing or knowledge of labour markets across the 
country.” The CLC pointed out that a statement by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration had esti- 
mated that the total job vacancies, including temporary 
and part-time, were about 44,300, whereas more than 
600,000 Canadians were unemployed. 


“Many Canadian families will continue to suffer be- 
cause of past policies,” the brief declared, “probably the 
most inept, ill-advised and inhuman policies ever thrust 
upon any nation in modern times. Knowing that this 
country for years has had a much more rapidly expand- 
ing labour force than any other advanced industrial na- 
tion, your Government nevertheless persisted over a 
long period of time in pursuing the kind of policies 
which seemingly ignored this important labour force 
Fact? 


The 18,000-word submission urged an all-out govern- 
mental effort to promote full employment. It asked that 
the present rate of expansion not be held back because 
of unnecessary fears over price increases. The only crite- 
rion to observe was that they did not exceed, over a pro- 
longed period, the rate of price increases in the princi- 
pal countries with which Canada trades. With the 
economy still operating well below potential, excess 
general demand was not a problem, the brief stated. 


All Canadians under income security programs, the 
CLC affirmed, should be fully protected against infla- 
tion. These recipients should not have to suffer an ero- 
sion of their purchasing power because of price in- 
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creases. “To date, your Government has refused to 
provide this protection. We now request you to incorpo- 
rate in all federal income programs an escalation provi- 
sion that would reflect increases in the consumer price 
index.” 


The CLC expressed concern that strong forces in the 
United States, including some within the trade union 
movement, were pushing hard to get the Hartke-Burke 
Bill through Congress. This would impose a restrictive 
quota on United States imports, including those from 
Canada. 


Concerning the Canada-United States Automotive 
Agreement, the Government was urged to maintain the 
key safeguards of the 1965 pact. “We also urge you, 
again in the interests of protecting employment of Ca- 
nadians in the auto industry, not to make any conces- 
sion with respect to reported demands that the United 
States is insisting that individual Canadians be allowed 
to import new and used cars duty-free from the United 
States. The acceptance of such a policy might well 
weaken, if not destroy, our auto industry at its present 
stage of development.” 


The CLC said also that whereas it had previously wel- 
comed the new Unemployment Insurance Act, some of 
its serious defects were beginning to show. Greatest dis- 
satisfaction centred on the regulation that decreed that 
severance pay, vacation pay, and other monies received 
at the time of separation from employment had to be 
allocated as earnings before one was considered eligible 
for insurance. “This policy leads us to the conclusion 
that your Government intends to apply the means test 
philosophy to unemployment insurance, as it has done 
to other social legislation.” Criticism was also directed 
at government action in depriving old age pensioners of 
the two-per-cent escalation clause. The CLC wanted 
this clause restored and increased to a figure more 
closely related to the cost of living index. The brief 
asked also that the pension be increased to $100 a 
month and the age of eligibility lowered to 60 years. 


The brief upbraided the Government for its present 
austerity drive to curb inflation, stating that the working 
poor were its first victims. The CLC said that it had long 
supported the idea of a guaranteed annual income but it 
disagreed with the Senate Committee’s suggestion that 
the guarantee be only 70 per cent of the established poy- 
erty line. It pointed to the “disproportionate level of 
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unemployment” among Indians and Metis, stating that 
it “may be over 50 per cent in summer and 80 per cent 
in winter.” 


The CLC renewed its request for a modification of the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act “to extend the 
scope of what are recognized as proper wage stan- 
dards.” It asked that these not be restricted to the spe- 
cific hourly rate, but should include fringe benefits. 


The CLC strongly commended the Government for in- 
troducing proposals in Bill C-253, An Act to Amend the 
Canada Labour Code, that would give workers the right 
to bargain collectively on matters related to the eco- 
nomic and social effects of technological change. Under 
attack, however, was the section of the proposed Can- 
ada Labour Code limiting picketing rights of union 
members under federal jurisdiction. To restrict the right 
to protest to a selected group of workers would consti- 
tute discrimination of the rankest type, the brief stated. 


“The subject of collective bargaining in the federal pub- 
lic service is very much in the news as of late, and recent 
events have served to remind us of the deficiencies in 
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the Public Service Staff Relations Act as it is presently 
constituted. The inadequacy of this Act is leading to un- 
necessarily drawn-out bargaining procedures between 
the federal Government and its employees, which, in 
turn, are creating serious problems,” the brief declared. 
“We would hope that when the Bryden Committee rec- 
ommendations are made known, they will lead to 
changes in the Act that will, in turn, allow improvement 
to be made in the climate of collective bargaining in the 
Public Service of Canada.” 


Anxiety was expressed over proposed changes in the 
structure of the Canada Labour Relations Board. The 
CLC had urged in a separate brief to the Government 
on Bill C-253 (LG, Feb., p. 74) that the tripartite nature 
of the Board be preserved. 


Turning to the housing situation, the CLC said in their 
summary: “You will find that we express pleasure at a 
number of improvements, but, despite the encouraging 
increase in the production of public and other forms of 
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low-income housing units during the past three years, 
the number of families condemned to live in substan- 
dard housing is still appalling.” With land costs contin- 
uing to be a major and increasingly costly component of 
housing, the brief added, there is more need than ever 
for a public program to acquire ownership of urban 
land, hold it in perpetuity and lease it. “We also again 
point out the possibilities of an expanded program of 
co-operative housing.” 


Government's reply 


Labour Minister Martin O’Connell attempted to allay 
CLC fears concerning Bill C-253, saying that the suc- 
cessor Bill C-253 was in an advanced stage (see p. 275). 
“Undoubtedly a major interest hinges on those sections 
that deal with technological change, and I want to reite- 
rate the Government’s commitment to the proposal that 
technological change and its impact on employees is a fit 
subject for collective bargaining,” the Minister declared. 
“All of us have an interest in seeing that the Canadian 
economy is unsurpassed by any, that we’re right in the 
forefront of a modern, sophisticated economy, and this 
means absorbing technological change at a rapid pace. 
It is, in addition to that, an era of explosive tech- 
nological change, and we want to build a legislative 
framework around it, as far as industrial relations is 
concerned, to cushion the impact of change on employ- 
ees and regulate the technological change as much as 
possible in the bargaining process.” 


He promised that the Canada Labour Relations Board 


would not be turned into a rigid court, and that there 
would be consultations with respect to appointments to 
the Board. Management and labour, he believes, have 
so matured in their relationships that something in the 
nature of a public board will be acceptable and prove to 
be successful. He assured the CLC that the Government 
did not have strong commitments to the sections in the 
Bill on picketing, and “you may not see them again in 
the new Bill.” 


The CLC wanted fringe benefits included in federal 
contracts, and the Minister said that this matter was 
now under consideration. Referring to the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, the Minister observed: “I 
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know how anxious you are to see a preamble in the Act 
and I know that you feel that organized labour in Can- 
ada has reached that level of acceptance that it ought to 
be recognized in a major federal statute. We trust that 
you will not be disappointed in that aspiration.” 


O’Connell told the CLC that the Government’s top pri- 
ority was the unemployment situation. “Please don’t say 
that we’re not concerned about unemployment.” The 
Minister urged the CLC to believe that the Government 
was not taking a short-term ad hoc approach to youth 
programs and the employment needs of the native peo- 
ples. “Look beyond appearances and see that the Gov- 
ernment is trying to find new ways to employ people. You 
surely can appreciate the growth rates in this economy. 
No other country faces them. We added more people in 
15 years than were added to the labour forces of Great 
Britain, West Germany and Italy combined, and we 
shouldn’t hide from this fact,” he said. 


Finance Minister John Turner said that there should be 
a job for every Canadian who seeks work, adding that 
the present level of unemployment is totally unaccep- 
table. “Our most urgent and pressing task is to reduce 
substantially the level of unemployment without erod- 
ing the real incomes of working Canadians. I believe 
that we have already achieved in Canada a rate of new 
job creation that exceeds that, and handsomely, of any 
industrialized country in the world. At the same time we 
have an increase in the labour force in Canada that also 
exceeds that of any other industrialized country in the 
world.” It is because of this equation that we are still ex- 
periencing unacceptable levels of unemployment, he 
said. “I believe that the remedy to this situation clearly 
lies in the maintenance of rates of real growth, which 
exceed the long-term trend level. I am happy to recog- 
nize that we have now achieved five successive quarters 
in which the rate of expansion in this country has ex- 
ceeded that long-term needed projected growth.” 


Present policies, he continued, have been designed to 
cause the economy to continue to expand at a rate 
which will reduce unemployment. “In the mandate that 
the Prime Minister has now given me, Il be looking at 
policies that stimulate economic growth but stimulate 
that growth in a way that will promote employment. 
From time to time we may disagree with the methods, 
but I hope that type of growth can bite into the cur- 
rently unacceptable rate of unemployment.” 


Health and Welfare Minister John Munro commended 
the CLC for its help in developing a more adequate in- 
comes security system and more adequate redistribution 
policies. “I would be interested in getting together with 
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the CLC, however, to see how you would reconcile the 
advocacy of a $100 universal payment to our senior citi- 
zens and at the same time endorse the concept of a 
guaranteed annual income. To me the two views cannot 
be reconciled,” he said. “If you pay $100 to all our sen- 
ior citizens irrespective of need, it would cost $415 mil- 
lion a year. Raising it to $100 for those who really need 
it is still not adequate. So you must be advocating some 
type of recovery (through the income tax system). If you 
are, then you’re back to a guaranteed annual income, 
but you're setting a recommended level of $100, which 
we are prepared to acknowledge is inadequate.” People 
resent an added tax burden for social services, the Min- 
ister said, adding that if they implemented many of the 
other suggestions made by the CLC, it would cost many 
more hundreds of millions. There was now in the offing 
a controversial piece of legislation called The Family 
Incomes Security Payments Program that would go to 
those in the workforce with a marginal income and 
would cost taxpayers in the neighbourhood of $800 mil- 
lion a year. “We would welcome overt support from the 
labour movement toward the passage of this Bill.” 


Speaking on behalf of Manpower Minister Bryce Mack- 
asey, Parliamentary Secretary Ray Perrault drew atten- 
tion to page 29 of the brief concerning Regulation 173 
of the new Unemployment Insurance Act governing 
severance pay. “As you know, there are new concepts in 
the law, particularly with reference to the interruption 
of earnings, and the fact that rates of benefits are raised 
substantially,” Perrault said. “To ignore the monies as 
requested by Congress would result in a situation where 
for a period following separation, an employee would 
receive the equivalent of his normal wage, in addition 
to unemployment insurance equalling 66% per cent of 
his normal insurable earnings. The purpose of sev- 
erance pay duplicates that of unemployment insurance 
in that it is paid to enable the displaced worker to main- 
tain himself while seeking new employment.” The Par- 
liamentary Secretary assured the CLC, however, that 
their views were being reviewed very carefully, espe- 
cially their belief that special employment circum- 
stances required special regulations. 


“As far as the reference to payment during periods of 
sickness is concerned, to our knowledge these plans 
have always been negotiated between employers and 
employee representatives, and such arrangements are in 
no way encouraged by the Commission or by the legis- 
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lation,” Perrault said. “With reference to the two-week 
waiting period, we’re concerned about the possible pro- 
hibitive costs that could possibly preclude the payment 
at the rates of benefit now provided and could make it: 
impossible to pay the special benefits introduced by the 
MINING 


The CLC had also voiced its disapproval of the delay in 
unemployment insurance payments. “In answer to this, 
you might be interested to know that 88 per cent of 
unemployment insurance claims are proceeding on 
schedule, 12 per cent were held up for further exam- 
ination, and of this number, only 2 per cent were delayed 
through an error made by the Commission. This is not 
good enough, we’re trying to improve the record, but 
it’s not a bad batting average.” 


External Affairs Minister Mitchell Sharp praised the 
CLC for dealing in “‘a very realistic way with the Cana- 
dian situation and foreign policy,” but he wanted to 
correct one quite misleading impression the document 
had created. The brief stated that although the Govern- 
ment had pledged a total allocation of | per cent of the 
GNP for foreign aid, it had reached only approximately 
50 per cent of that objective. “The percentage is actually 
.78 per cent,” Mr. Sharp said. “We have made very sub- 
stantial progress and I think that you and we share this 
desire to increase our contribution to the development 
of the world.” 


Minister of Corporate and Consumer Affairs Robert 
Andras said that he welcomed the reference in the brief 
to the Competition Bill. “I assure you that the revised 
Bill will be forthcoming,” he said. “My predecessor ta- 
bled a draft Bill in the House in the last session stating 
quite clearly that he did not intend to proceed further 
and that the purpose was to permit wide distribution of 
the published Bill to invite response.” To date, there 
have been more than 300 formal briefs and thousands 
of letters about the Bill. All of the recommendations are 
being analyzed and digested, the Minister said, and ar- 
rangements were being made for consultation with the 
provincial Governments and other interested parties. 


Speaking on behalf of the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, Parliamentary Secretary Bruce Howard 
told the CLC that the Government was still negotiating 
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with the U.S. on the Auto Pact. “We do not intend to 
bargain away employment opportunities that are very 
important to Canada,” he said, “but don’t ask us to hang 
on to conditions in that agreement that don’t mean any- 
thing. We are concerned with the most important thing 
and this is the maintenance of employment in Canada.” 


The CLC representation was “on the same wave 
length” regarding the number of new housing units 
needed, said Urban Affairs Minister Ronald Basford. 
“You call in terms of numbers for 250,000 housing units 
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this year. There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that 
over the period 1970-74 we will match or surpass the 
target of a million housing units for Canada.” The Gov- 
ernment also wanted easier access to housing for low-in- 
come groups such as senior citizens, the Metis or Indian 
people. “Those objectives and concerns are ours,” he 
said. “I would like to respond in writing to your submis- 
sions. Your comments are timely and we look forward 
to pursuing them.” 





Long-term 


elrlalaliare 
needed 


Welcoming government action to create short-term em- 
ployment, the Canadian Railway Labour Association in 
its brief to the Government on March 6 urged the Goy- 
ernment to attack the problem on a long-term basis. 
While using monetary and fiscal measures, the Govern- 
ment should continue to expand foreign markets for 
Canadian products. To do so, the CRLA urged the 
Government to investigate the possibility of Canada de- 
veloping relations with one or more of the new trading 
blocks in the world. The one area they see as offering 
the greatest possibilities is the Far East. Another sup- 
plement to the monetary and fiscal policies would be to 
promote the investment in new and more efficient cap- 
ital equipment by Canadian firms with priority given to 
equipment made in Canada. The above policies should 
be coupled with an active, long-run labour market pol- 
icy and an “efficiently administered manpower policy.” 


The Association rejected the use of guidelines or wage 
and price controls. These policies deal with the symp- 
toms of inflation rather than the problem. And a policy 
to control only certain segments of the economy ignores 
the issue of equity. “We maintain that, as far as pos- 
sible, all laws and policies of a Canadian Government 
should be equitable to all segments of Canadian society. 
The adoption of a policy of guidelines would seriously 
undermine that principle.” 


A universal guaranteed annual income based upon the 
negative income tax principle was endorsed by the As- 
sociation. The actual income guaranteed originally 
would be small and would be gradually raised. The in- 
come would “serve as an incentive for low-income per- 
sons to attempt to increase their incomes and better 
their standards of living.” With incentives built into the 
program, the total amount of income tax revenues 
would rise, thus reducing the total cost of the program. 
And such a program, by replacing many current welfare 
programs, would simplify and reduce the administrative 
costs of governments. 


The Association voiced strong support for the basic prin- 
ciples of Bill C-253 introduced in the last session of Par- 
liament. The new Bill was introduced recently (see page 
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275.) The original Bill, said the CRLA, was a positive 
step by the Government to provide innovative lead- 
ership in the field of industrial relations. “It will not 
only improve current employer-employee relations, but 
also establish a rational approach to the solution of fu- 
ture problems in this area, especially with regard to 
technological change.” Several changes, however, were 
asked for by the Association, one of them being that an 
expression of support for the principle of free collective 
bargaining be included in the Bill. 


The National Transportation Policy does not go far 
enough toward meeting the needs of the Canadian 
public. The policy “should be directed, for example, 
toward the fullest use possible of Canadian trans- 
portation facilities in the movement of our natural re- 
sources to the points from which they will be exported.” 
Such issues, the Association declared, should be dealt 
with on a national level, and not left with a provincial 
regulatory body or a provincial government. 


Economic viability is not a proper criterion for determin- 
ing railway passenger transportation needs. Economic 
criteria, said the Association, are important but should 
not be the overriding consideration in all cases. The Na- 
tional Transportation Act conflicts with current policy 
in two ways. The elimination of rail passenger service 
restricts the “public’s ability to choose among different 
modes of transportation ... and promotes the increased 
use of automobiles at the same time as the public and 
various levels of government are becoming concerned 
about the increasing costs of pollution, congestion, etc.” 


The Association urged the continuation of tolls on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. “We do recommend that the tolls 
to be charged should be of discriminatory nature, being 
in favour of Canadian and United States flagships and 
against foreign flagships.” 


The Association commended the Government on the 
enactment of new unemployment insurance legislation. 
It did, however, express concern about the administra- 
tion of the new Act and suggested several amendments 
to the Act: that the number of weeks of sickness benefits 
not be deducted from the number of weeks of UIC lay- 
off benefit to which an employee may be entitled; that 
union members not be disqualified from benefits unless 
it can be shown that they are directly involved in a work 
stoppage; and that the refusal to cross a picket line not 
disqualify a worker from benefits. 


Despite the building of 230,000 housing units in 1971, 
“there is a critical housing shortage for the less affluent 
members of our society.” More than half of the starts 
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last year were for rent, not for sale. And less than 16 per 
cent of all new houses for sale in 1970 were priced un- 


der $20,000—the average was $28,614—‘and fewer than 
7 per cent of Canadians can afford homes of that price.” 
Several ways to alleviate the problem, says the Associ- 
ation, are the creation of municipal land assembly proj- 


ects to cut land costs; the shifting of education costs 
from municipalities; the earmarking of more mortgage 
money for low-cost housing; and the maintenance of 
existing housing through home-improvement loans. 


On health care, the Association reiterated its call for the 
phasing-in of dental care, prescription drugs and optical 
services to the existing medical plans. The Association 
called also for the establishment of more community 
health centres. 


On pensions, the Association asked for an amendment 
to the Pension Benefits Standards Act requiring an 
elected representative of unionized employees to be 
part of the administration of pension trust funds and 
the full disclosure of the financial aspects of private 
plans for use by unions during negotiations with their 
employers. The Association called also for early retire- 
ment benefits starting at age 60 under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan. And they asked that a minimum escalator 
clause be required for all pension plans and that the 2 
per cent ceiling on adjustments to earnings under the 
Canada Pension plan be removed and equal the in- 
crease in the cost of living as shown by the Consumer 
Price Index. 
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On pollution, the Association recommended standards 
for the operation of railway locomotives to govern ex- 
haust emissions and noise levels and to govern mechan- 
ical conditions of internal combustion power plants 
used by railway companies. Forms of co-operative as- 
sistance from the federal Government should be avail- 
able to all provinces to combat pollution, it said. 


Government's reply 


Transport Minister Don Jamieson commended the As- 
sociation for its enviable record of mature negotiations. 
He said that the National Transportation Act, which 
had come into effect in 1967, was a mammoth piece of 
legislation and it had taken some time to understand its 
principle, to see if it was the most appropriate form of 
legislation. “I have been in touch with the Canadian 
Transport Commission,” the Minister said, “and the fu- 
ture of railways is bright. There will be no dimunition of 
rail transport over the next decade or two. Complemen- 
tary modes of travel are developing but rail is still basic 
and most economical for a wide variety of goods. There 
will possibly be an extension of rail services. It is most 
important for bringing out raw materials from the west- 
ern regions. 


The Minister said that the Government was conscious 
of the necessity to modernize. “Although there has been 
a steady decline in the use of rail passenger service, I 
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don’t believe that the passenger train is going to go out 
of existence.” Seventy per cent of all transport is by pri- 
vate automobile, with 30 per cent shared by air, bus and 
rail, Jamieson said. The emphasis today was on the rela- 
tively short haul, rapid transit within 40 to 50 miles. 
“This doesn’t mean that the longer haul services are go- 
ing to be eliminated entirely,” the Minister stated. “We 
just have to see if they can be more self-supporting, and 
how we can narrow our losses. Perhaps a night on the 
train should be equivalent in cost to a night at a hotel.” 


Veterans Affairs Minister Arthur Laing told CRLA 
representatives that the Canadian Labour Congress had 
upbraided the Government for not laying a heavier tax 
on oil and mining companies. “Half of all resources lie 
north of Latitude 60,” the Minister stated. “Oil could 
bring $30 million a year in the Arctic, so the days of 
railway building are not over. The Arctic is the second 
best place in the world to hunt for oil.” 


Parliamentary Secretary Ray Perrault said there had 
been a dramatic decline in the number of protests over 
the delay in unemployment insurance cheques. “The 
UIC is processing 600,000 cheques every two weeks,” he 
said. It’s a very substantial pay-out. Probably the most 
comprehensive insurance program in the world.” 


Perrault said that the unemployment form is now in its 
sixth revision. One source of delay could be attributed 
to incomplete records kept by the employer. “The Com- 
mission is constantly reviewing its system,” he said. “We 
have a standing committee that will review procedures 
and try to improve the system.” Perrault pointed out 
that there were two levels of appeal for disgruntled UIC 
appellants, the Board of Referees and the Umpire. Of 
the 41 decisions that went to the Umpire during 1971, 
25 were disallowed and 16 were allowed. 


Labour Minister Martin O’Connell said that CRLA 
sentiments on pollution and wage and price controls are 
“shared by all of us.” The Minister stated that he had 
taken note of the association’s interest in pensions, par- 
ticularly in respect to the Pension Benefits Act. 


The Fair Employment Practices Bill, he said, will go into 
sex, marital status and age. “ILO Convention No. 87, 
covering the right to be represented by a union of your 
choice, has now been supported by all 10 provinces. We 
are now in the advanced stage of ratifying that.” Con- 
vention 100 concerning equal remuneration for work of 
equal value is half way through being ratified, he said. 


Labour legislation in 1970-71 





Important changes were made during the year in the 
human rights legislation of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Alberta. Ontario passed four Acts based on 
the recommendations of the McRuer Royal Commis- 
sion Inquiry into Civil Rights. Nova Scotia also enacted 
an Ombudsman Act, similar in principle to, but some- 
what broader in scope than, the existing five Acts. The 
Newfoundland Human Rights Code, 1969, was pro- 
claimed in force on March 3, 1971. 


The New Brunswick Human Rights Act was extensively 
revised and re-enacted as the Human Rights Code, effec- 
tive October 1, 1971. The application of the Act and the 
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grounds on which discrimination is prohibited were 
broadened and the Human Rights Commission was 
given some new functions and powers. 


As before, the Act forbids discrimination on the 
grounds of race, colour, religion, national origin, an- 
cestry or place of origin, in employment (by employers 
and employment agencies, and in job advertisements 
and application forms), trade union membership, public 
accommodation and the renting of dwelling units, and 
advertisements and signs. In addition, discrimination on 
the basis of sex is now prohibited in all areas covered by 
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the Code with the exception of renting, public accom- 
nodation and sign display. 


The prohibitions are now expressed in more general 
terms forbidding discrimination because of race and 
colour, for example, without referring to the race and 
colour, of a particular person or class of persons. Under 
the new Code, an employer’s organization, as well as an 
employer or other person acting on his behalf, must 
comply with the provision respecting discrimination in 
employment. 






The areas in which discrimination is prohibited have 
been extended to include membership in employers’ or- 
ganizations and in professional, business and trade as- 
sociations, where such associations control the entry to 
or the practice of any occupation, calling, business or 
trade. Statutory provisions restricting membership in 
professional business and trade associations to Cana- 
dian citizens or British subjects are not to be affected. 





Discrimination is also forbidden with respect to the 
‘manner in which public accommodation is provided, in 
the renting of commercial units, and in the sale of prop- 
erty. No person may impose or enforce any discrimina- 
tory term or condition in any conveyance, instrument or 
contract that restricts the right of any person or class of 
persons with respect to property. 


Domestic servants in private homes, non-profit organi- 
zations, and organizations operated primarily to foster 
the welfare of a religious or ethnic group are no longer 
excluded from the Act. In the areas concerning employ- 
ment, services of employment agencies, membership in 
trade unions or employers’ organizations, the use of ap- 
plication forms, the publication of advertisements and 
inquiries regarding employment, a limitation, specifica- 
tion or preference on the basis of race, colour, religion, 
national origin, ancestry, place of origin or sex does not 
constitute discrimination if it is based on a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification. Previously, this saving clause 
applied only to inquiries concerning employment. 


The Human Rights Commission has additional func- 
tions and authority under the new legislation. Its powers 
of inspection are given in detail. The Commission may 
approve programs designed to promote the welfare of 
any class of persons. It may at any time make inquiries 
concerning the program, vary or impose conditions on 
it, or withdraw approval of the program. An approved 
program does not constitute a violation of the Act. 
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The Commission was given authority to dismiss at any 
time a complaint which, in its opinion, is without merit. 
Power to issue orders giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions of a board of inquiry rests solely with the Commis- 
sion. The earlier statute conferred this power on both 
the Commission and the Minister of Labour. 


Amendments to the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act, 
which became effective on April 8, 1971, provide further 
safeguards against discrimination. The Act prohibits 
discrimination in public accommodation, rental prac- 
tices, sale of property and covenants, employment (in- 
cluding employment agencies, advertisements and ap- 
plication forms), membership in trade unions or 
professional and business associations, and advertise- 
ments and signs on the grounds of race, religion, creed, 
colour or ethnic or national origin. 


The provision governing discrimination in employment 
is broadened by directing the prohibition to include 
“any person,” rather than just the employer. “Person” is 
defined in the Act to include an employer, employers’ 
organization or a professional, business or trade associ- 
ation, whether acting directly or indirectly, alone or 
with another, or by the interposition of another. 


Under the Act, an employment agency must not accept 
discriminatory inquiries from employees or job seekers, 
and the use of discriminatory application forms, adver- 
tisements or inquiries in connection with employment is 
prohibited. These prohibitions were reworded to refer 
to an inquiry that “directly or indirectly expresses any 
limitation, specification or preference or invites infor- 
mation as to race, religion, creed, colour or ethnic or na- 
tional origin.” The employment agency itself is forbid- 
den to practice discrimination. 


The exemption from the employment provisions of non- 
profit organizations operated for the welfare of a reli- 
gious or ethnic group, is limited to dealings between the 
organization and members of the same religious or eth- 
nic group. The exemption is now further limited to situ- 
ations where religion, creed, colour or ethnic or national 
origin is a reasonable occupational qualification. 


The prohibition of discrimination in connection with 
renting—including the terms and conditions of occu- 
pancy—has been extended, with one exception, to in- 
clude all housing units where rental accommodation is 
provided. The provision does not apply in a case where 
one room is rented in a house occupied by the landlord 
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or his family and the room is not advertised in any way. 
Previously, the Act covered houses and apartments and 
units such as boarding or rooming houses used exclusi- 
vely to provide rental accommodation. 


A new section forbids discrimination because of associ- 
ation with minority groups—‘“‘discrimination against any 
individual or class of individuals in any manner pres- 
cribed by this Act because of the race, religion, creed, 
colour or ethnic or national origin of any person or per- 
sons with whom the individual or class of individuals 
associates.” The Acts of several other provinces contain 
similar provisions but they are expressed more in- 
directly and are usually limited in application to public 
accommodation or rental practices. 


The Human Rights Commission is now authorized to 
obtain an order from the Supreme Court directing com- 
pliance by any person who refuses to furnish informa- 
tion or to permit entry to premises as required by the 
legislation. 


The Alberta Human Rights Act was amended, effective 
July 1, 1971, to add sex, marital status and age (40 to 65 
years) to the grounds on which discrimination in hiring 
and conditions of employment in trade union member- 
ship is forbidden. In addition, discrimination based on 
sex 1s prohibited in connection with public accom- 
modation and rental practices. The prohibition in the 
employment area with respect to age does not affect 
bona fide retirement or pension plans. 


This Alberta amendment brings to seven the number of 
provinces that forbid discrimination in employment and 
trade union membership on grounds of sex. The other 
provinces are British Columbia, Manitoba, New- 
foundland, Ontario, Québec and New Brunswick. Age 
is also a prohibited ground for discrimination in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Newfoundland. 


Ontario passed four Acts incorporating recommenda- 
tions of the McRuer Report—the Statutory Powers 
Procedure Act, the Judicial Review Procedure Act, the 
Public Inquiries Act and the Civil Rights Statute Law 
Amendment Act. This legislation is intended to protect 
the rights of individuals that are affected by decisions of 
government boards and tribunals. All four Acts are to 
be proclaimed in force. Among other matters, the latter 
Act provides for uniform procedures under the Ontario 
Human Rights Act, the Age Discrimination Act and 
The Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act. 


Any person who has reasonable grounds for believing 
that the Human Rights Code or the Age Discrimination 
Act has been contravened may now file a complaint 
with the Human Rights Commission. The Commission 
may refuse to consider a complaint unless consent is ob- 
tained from the person actually discriminated against. 
Formerly, only the aggrieved person could register a 
complaint. Similar provisions are contained in the 
Women’s Employment Opportunity Act regarding com- 
plaints to the Women’s Bureau. 


Under all three Acts where an initial informal inquiry 
fails to settle the complaint, the matter may be referred 
to a board of inquiry. The powers of the initial investi- 
gator are outlined in detail and the powers of the 
boards are changed. Board members must not have 
taken any part in any previous investigation or consid- 
eration of the complaint and must act impartially, giv- 
ing all parties full opportunity to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. The board now has exclusive jurisdiction to 
decide whether the anti-discrimination provisions have 
been contravened and to issue orders requiring com- 
pliance. A board order may be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Previously, under the Code and the Age 
Discrimination Act, the board could only make recom- 
mendations, which could be implemented in an order 
from the Minister of Labour. 








Consumer, February, 1972 


he consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.4 per 
cent to 137.3 in February from 136.7 in January. In Feb- 
ruary 1971 it stood at 130.9. The food index advanced 
0.9 per cent. Other components registering increases 
were housing 0.3 per cent; recreation and reading 1.2 
per cent; and health and personal care 0.6 per cent. The 
clothing index declined 0.3 per cent, tobacco and alco- 
hol 0.1 per cent; and the transportation index was 
unchanged. 





The food index rose 0.9 per cent to 137.6 from 136.4, 
‘and was 0.9 per cent higher than a year ago. The hous- 
ing index advanced 0.3 per cent to 140.9 from 140.5, as 
a result of a 0.5 per cent increase in shelter prices. The 
index was 4.8 per cent higher than in February 1971. 
The clothing index decreased 0.3 per cent to 129.8 from 
[30.2 mainly because of seasonal sales on a number of 
items. Since February 1971 it has advanced 3.1 per cent. 
The transportation index was unchanged from its Janu- 
cary level of 132.3 despite higher bus fares in New- 

foundland and some increased rail fares. In the 12 
“months to February 1972, train fares advanced more 
than 20 per cent, and the transportation index increased 
3.1 per cent. The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent to 147.2 from 146.3 because of increases of 
0.7 per cent and 0.6 per cent in the personal care and 
the health care components. Since February 1971 this 
index advanced 4.6 per cent. The recreation and read- 
ing index increased 1.2 per cent to 138.1 from 136.5, 
mainly because of a 3.9 per cent advance in the price of 
reading material. It was 2.4 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 








The tobacco and alcohol index declined 0.1 oer cent to 
129.6 from 129.7 as beer price reductions were recorded 
in Montreal. Since February 1971, the index has risen 
1.6 per cent. 


Consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
modities and services offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. Between January and 
February, the 0.9 per cent increase in food prices was 
the main contributor to the advance of 0.5 per cent in 
the total commodities index; the services index rose 0.3 
per cent over the same period. Non-durable commodi- 
ties, excluding food, increased on average 0.2 per cent 
as higher newspaper and magazine subscription rates, 
together with increased fuel oil, pharmaceutical and toi- 
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letries’ prices, outweighed reductions for clothing. Du- 
rable prices, on an average, declined marginally as a re- 
sult of lower furniture prices. The rise in service prices 
was chiefly due to higher men’s haircut and women’s 
hairdressing charges, dentist fees, train and bus fares, 
and theatre admission prices. 


City consumer, February 


Between January and February the consumer price index 
(1961 =100) increased in all regional cities and city- 
combinations except Québec whose index was un- 
changed. The movements ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg, to 0.9 per cent in 
Saint John. Food indexes registered increases in all 
cities—the largest (1.9 per cent) being in Toronto and 
Saint John. Housing components rose in nine cities be- 
cause of increased rents and higher prices for a number 
of household items. Seasonal sales on a number of items 
were responsible for a decline in the clothing index in 
six cities. Transportation indexes rose in nine cities re- 
flecting higher train fares across the country. Health 
and personal care indexes increased in eight cities. Rec- 
reation and reading indexes advanced in all cities 
chiefly because of increased magazine subscription 
rates. Tobacco and alcohol components registered 
mixed movements. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
January and February were: On the base 1961 = 100: 
Saint John +1.1 to 128.5; Toronto +.8 to 132.8; St. 
John’s +.7 to 126.8; Halifax +.6 to 128.8; Saskatoon- 
Regina +.6 to 126.9; Edmonton-Calgary +75.to Iile3} 
Vancouver +.5 to 130.5; Montreal +.3 to 129.9; Ot- 
tawa +.3 to 133.9; Winnipeg +.2 to 131.6. On the base 
1969=100: Thunder Bay +.5 to 106.3; Québec City 
106.2 (unchanged). 


City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer price index and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements oc- 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of the 
city indexes moves on the basis of changes in rents only; 
changes in both rents and home-ownership costs are in- 
cluded in the Canada index. As a result of home-own- 
ership costs having increased more rapidly than rents, 
the housing and all-items indexes for cities have tended 
to underestimate somewhat the rates of price increase, 
particularly over longer periods. Studies are under way 
by Statistics Canada to incorporate home-ownership 
prices in city indexes. 


U.S. consumer, February 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100) 
rose 0.5 per cent to 123.8 in February. The increase was 
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the same both before and after adjustment of the data 
to reflect normal seasonal changes in some prices. 


For food prices, the increase in the month, seasonally 
adjusted, was 1.7 per cent—the largest for any month 
since 1958. Seasonal adjustment is a statistical device to 
eliminate the effects of purely seasonal factors from the 
figures and make the underlying trend clearer. The av- 
erage prices of both goods and services, rose slightly. 
The price of services rose only 0.2 per cent in February 
and were 4.1 per cent higher than a year ago. One ser- 
vice catogery that continued to rise sharply in February 
was residential telephone and electric service. Prices 
were lower for gasoline and new and used cars, and 
were higher for women’s apparel, cigarettes, textile 
home furnishings, toilet goods and reading materials. 
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Unemployment 
insurance report 


During November 1971, a total of 251,000 initial and re- 
newal claims for benefit were received in district offices 
across Canada, up 23 per cent from the 204,000 claims 
filed a year earlier. The same rate of increase was re- 
corded between November 1969 and November 1970. 
The current figure is 53 per cent greater than the Octo- 
ber total of 164,000; this rate is also higher than the Oc- 
tober to November comparison for 1970 and 1969 when 
the increases were 43 per cent and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively. The heavier claim load is probably due to the 
easing of qualification requirements under the new Act. 


Initial claims allowed under the provision of the new 
Act numbered 107,000, up 52 per cent from the October 
figure of 70,000. Included in the current total were 
99,000 for regular benefit and 8,000 for special benefit. 
The latter figure comprised 4,700 sickness, 1,800 ma- 
ternity, 1,100 retirement and fewer than 500 fishing 
cases, 


As usual at this time of year, the number of claimants 
registered for unemployment insurance benefit in- 
creased from the previous month. The November total 
was 538,000, up 23 per cent from the 436,000 count at 
the end of October and 12 per cent from the 480,000 
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registered a year earlier. The inventory of claimants was 
heavier in all provinces in both the month and year ear: 
lier comparisons. Almost 75 per cent or 401,000 of the 
claimants came under the provision of the new Act after 
five complete months of operation. Included in this 
number were 375,000 registered for regular benefit and 
26,000 for special benefit. The latter figure included 
14,000 sickness, 11,000 maternity and 1,000 fishing 
cases. 


Benefits paid in November amounted to $69.4 million, 
an increase of 33 per cent over the $52.2 disbursed in 
October and 85 per cent over the $37.6 million in No- 
vember 1970. Average weekly benefits to correspond 
with the above periods were $49.55, $46.31 and $35.00, 
Analysis of these figures is complicated by the fact that 
the rates of benefit paid since June 27, 1971 have been 
revised. 


Initial and renewal claims filed for benefit numbered 
307,000 in December 1971, a decrease of 49,000 or 14 
per cent from the total of a year earlier. This year-to- 
year decline in claims contrasted with an 18 per cent in- 
crease between December 1969 and December 1970, 
Compared with November 1971, current claims. re- 
ceived were 56,000 or 23 per cent greater. The rate of 
increase between November and December 1970 was 
7) per cent. Due to the easing of qualification require- 
ments under the new Act, however, it appears that 
many claims were submitted earlier this year in Novem- 
ber whereas under the seasonal benefit feature of the 
old Act, they were filed for the most part in December. 
When the two months of November and December are 
combined for 1970 and 1971, the total claims received 
are practically identical—560,000 in 1970 and 558,000 in 
1971. The 1970 and 1971 two-month total was 20 per 
cent greater in each case than the 466,000 claims in 
1969 for the similar period. Of the 147,000 initial claims 
allowed under the provision of the new Act, 126,000 
were for regular benefit and 21,000 for special benefit. 


On December 31, claimants registered for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit numbered 689,000, up 17,000 or 
3 per cent from the count a year earlier and 151,000 or 
28 per cent from a month earlier. Registrations were 
greater in all provinces than the year- and month-ear- 
lier comparisons. More than 80 per cent (567,000) of the 
claimants came under the provision of the new Act after 
six months of operation. This count included 525,000 
claims for regular benefit and 42,000 for special benefit. 
A breakdown of the latter figure shows 17,000 sickness, 
10,500 maternity and 14,500 fishing claimants. 


During December, benefit payments totalled $102.4 
million, up 47 per cent from the $69.4 million paid in 
November and 70 per cent from the $60.2 million in 
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December 1970. The increase over a year earlier was 
jue in part to the upward adjustment of benefit rates 
ander the new Act. Average weekly benefits corre- 
sponding with the above-mentioned periods were 
$53.78, $49.55 and $35.74. 


Employment review 


As of February 19, there were 627,000 unemployed per- 
sons compared with 665,000 in January, and 675,000 in 
February 1971. The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate declined to 5.8 in February from 6.2 in January, 
and the unadjusted rate, representing actual unemploy- 
‘ment as a percentage of the labour force, fell to 7.3 in 
February from 7.7 in January. On average there is usu- 
ally an increase at this time of year. The total number of 
employed persons increased to 7,928,000 in February 
from 7,917,000 in January. Compared with a year ear- 
lier, the labour force was up 203,000 or 2.4 per cent; 
employment was up 251,000 or 3.3 per cent; and unem- 
ployment was down by 48,000. 





‘Seasonally adjusted employment. The seasonally ad- 
justed employment level increased slightly from 
8,252,000 in January to 8,268,000 in February (up 
16,000). Employment increased for men 25 years and 
“over (up 29,000) and fell for women 25 years and over 
(down 15,000) and for persons 14 to 24 years of age 
| (down 7,000). 


Regionally, employment increased in British Columbia 

(up 14,000), the Prairies (up 12,000) and the Atlantic 

Provinces (up 10,000), declined in Ontario (down 
23,000) and remained the same in Québec. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate. The rate was 
5.8 in February. There were declines from January in 
the rates for all main age and sex groups. The rates 
were lower than in January in all regions with a partic- 
ularly sharp decline in the Atlantic region. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During February 1972, 21,672 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these 9,106 were on-premises in- 
vestigations and 1,866 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 1,415 formal investigations and 9,285 post au- 
dit investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
2,839. Prosecutions were initiated in 47 cases, all against 
claimants. 
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Revenue received by the unemployment insurance ac- 
count in February totalled $126,507,989.48 compared 
with $100,203,452.63 in January and $48,957,422.95 in 
February 1971. Benefits paid in February were: 
$17,733,864.00, ordinary; $8,432.00, seasonal; and 
$175,931,478.00 under the new Act. This compares with 
January benefits of: 19,562,013.00, ordinary; $4,366.00, 
seasonal; and $120,808,327.00 under the new Act, and 
benefits of $100,928, 124.33 in February 1971. The bal- 
ance in the Unemployment Insurance Fund on Febru- 
ary 29, 1972 was $115,899,340.67 compared with 
Geors20-570lol at therend Of January and 
$390,014,769.35 at the end of February 1971. 


June credits 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71, Part 5, p. 302, was pre- 
pared by the Legislative Research Branch of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 306, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 309, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 312, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V involving the ad- 
ministrative services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 282, 283, 286, 288, 289, Zo 
304. Malak Photographs Ltd., Ottawa: p. 270. Informa- 
tion Canada: p. 276. Newton Photographers, Ottawa: p. 
293. Murray Mosher: p. 294, 296, 299, 301. CN Photo: 
pois: 
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Legal decisions 


The Ontario Court of Appeal quashed an order of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on January 18, 1972 on 
the basis that the Board had assumed a jurisdiction that 
it did not have to create an unjustified impediment to the 
right of a union to certification. The case was an appeal 
from an order of the Ontario Supreme Court dismissing 
an application for an order in lieu of a writ of certiorari 
to quash an order of the Board. 


The Civil Service Association of Ontario applied to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board for certification as bar- 
gaining agent for the employees in a bargaining unit of 
the Oakville Trafalgar Memorial Hospital. The Board 
began a preliminary inquiry as to whether the Union 
was a trade union within the meaning of The Labour 
Relations Act. After considering the Union’s by-laws 
and evidence brought before it, the Board found that 
provisional members were barred from holding any of- 
fice in the union and concluded that the union discrimi- 
nated against provisional members regarding the rights 
and privileges that they could exercise within the union. 
For that reason the Board concluded that the union was 
not a trade union within the meaning of The Labour 
Relations Act, where a union is defined as “an organiza- 
tion of employees formed for the purposes that include 
the regulation of relations between employees and em- 
ployers and includes a provincial, national and interna- 
tional trade union and a certified council of trade 
unions.” 


Mr. Justice Lacourciere, in dismissing the motion to 
have the Board’s decision quashed had said that, even if 
there were errors by the Board in the interpretation of 
the definition of a trade union, there was no loss of ju- 
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risdiction consequent upon it, being an error in statu 
tory interpretation within the Board’s ambit o 
jurisdiction. 


In allowing the appeal and setting aside the order, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal held that the Board has exclu: 
sive jurisdiction to determine all questions of fact or law 
that may arise in any matter before it, and its decision 
cannot be questioned, reviewed, restrained, or prohib- 
ited. When the Board acts outside the ambit of its pow- 
ers, however, the courts may restrain it. The Board can- 
not arrogate powers to itself by a misinterpretation of its 
constituting legislation. 


The Court held that, by its interpretation of the defini- 
tion of a trade union, the Board assumed the power to 
deny certification to a union on the sole basis of discri- 
mination between classes of members. The Board erred 
in this interpretation, because there is nothing in the 
definition permitting, much less requiring, the introduc- 
tion of such a factor in the determination of whether a 
union is an organization within the meaning of the sub- 
section. The Court further held that the legislation did 
not permit the Board to review application for certifica- 
tion on any other form of discrimination by a union, 


The Court of Appeal accordingly quashed the Board or- 
ders on the basis that the Board had assumed a jurisdic- 
tion it did not have to create an unjustified impediment 
to the right of the union to certification, and remitted 
the application for certification to the Board for its fur- 
ther consideration. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court, on October 21, 
1971, rejected an application by an employer to quash a 
majority award of an arbitration board. The company 
contended that there was an error in law on the face of 
the award. 


On the morning of May 7, 1971, some employees of the 
British Columbia Telephone Company set up an illegal 
picket line in front of one of the company’s places of 
business in Prince George, B.C. With the exception of 
one, who was a member of the clerical division, all were 
members of the plant division. Their reason for setting 
up the picket line was an unresolved grievance of a 
member of that Division. 


When the grievor, who represented the Federation of 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia as a member 
on the council of the clerical division, arrived at work 
that morning, he found that a picket line had been set 
up and other employees from both the plant and cleri- 
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cal division had refused to cross it. Not knowing what 
he problem was, he did not tell the picketers that the 
icket line was illegal nor did he tell the one member 
from the clerical division to leave the picket line. After 


The arbitration board was asked to decide whether 
there was just cause for the suspension. The company 
based its grounds for the suspension on the facts that 
the grievor did not report for work on May 7, that he 
participated in an illegal picket line, and that, as a union 
official, he did not make all reasonable efforts to have 
the pickets removed and the employees returned to 
work. It was contended that there was an implied term 
in the grievor’s contract of service that, as a union offi- 


cial, he owed a higher duty to his employer in the mat- 
ter of prevention and correction of illegal acts damaging 
to the employer than did other employees who are not 
union officials. 


In dismissing the application, Mr. Justice Dohm said 
that the grievor may have wronged his employer by not 
being loyal, and it could be said also that he wronged 
the union by not advising the picketers that the picket 
line was unlawful and could result in the union being 
sued for damages. It may be that he did not act as a re- 
sponsible trade union officer should act in the best inter- 
est of his fellow workers. He could have been disci- 
plined as an ordinary union member. These factors, 
however, were no basis for implying into the contract of 
service a special duty by reason of his being a union 
officer. 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for four days 
during March. It granted nine applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected two, and permitted the withdrawal of 
four. The Board issued Reasons for Judgment in one 
other application for certification (see below). In three 
requests for review of earlier decisions, the Board de- 
nied two and granted one in part. Twelve applications 
for certification were received during the month. 


Reasons for judgment. In an application for certification 
made by Teamster Locals 31 and 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, in respect of employees of 
Shorty’s Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.: (a) ordering 
certification of the Locals as the bargaining agent for a 
unit of drivers including drivers of road haul equipment 
leased by the company from the owners thereof but ex- 
cluding owner-drivers; (b) finding that the owner-driv- 
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ers are employees of the company and that they consti- 
tute a unit which is separately appropriate for collective 
bargaining; (c) ordering a vote to be taken of the said 
owner-drivers to ascertain their wishes as to the selec- 
tion of the Teamster Locals as their bargaining agent 
(Returning Officer: A. A. Franklin) (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 
747). (Reasons for Judgment issued; full text in Supple- 
ment No. 3, 1972). 


Applications for certification granted. General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General Teamsters Local 
362, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of dock workers and drivers employed by 
B-Line Express Ltd. (formerly Little Chief B-Line Ex- 
press Ltd.) working at and from Burnaby, B.C., and 
Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge, Alta. Lease oper- 
ators were excluded from the bargaining unit (LG, Nov. 
JOT op: IAT): 
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Canadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of two 
Separate units of employees of TéléCable de Québec, 
Inc., Québec, Qué. One unit is comprised of operating 
employees and the other of salesmen (LG, Feb., p. 89). 


Labourers’ Protective Union, Local 9568, on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen of Co-operative de Transport 
Maritime et Aérien, Magdalen Islands, Qué., employed 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I., in the loading and/or unload- 
ing of vessels (LG, Feb., p. 89, Oct. 1971, p. 691). 


Labourers’ Protective Union, Local 9568, on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen employed by Charlottetown 
Steamship Company Limited in the loading and/or un- 
loading of vessels at Charlottetown, P.E.I. (LG, Feb., p. 
89 Oct, 1971) prea). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers and maintenance 
shop employees of Yukon Freight Lines Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (LG, Apr., p. 199). 


Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 1, 
United Telegraph Workers, on behalf of a unit of radio 
technicians of Canadian Pacific Limited employed in its 
CP Rail Communications Department (LG, Apr., p. 188). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers employed by Davinder Freightways Ltd., 
Duncan, B.C. (LG, Apr., p. 199). 


Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers of Dubuc Tank Lines Ltd., Montréal, 
Qué. (LG, Apt., p: 199). 


Teamsters International Union. Local 990, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
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of drivers, packers, and warehousemen of Armstron) 
Van and Storage Limited working in and out of Thun 
der Bay, Ont. (LG, May, p. 253). 


Applications for certification rejected. General Team 
sters Union, Local 181, International Brotherhood o 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers o 
America, applicant, and A & A Trucking Ltd., Kam 
loops, B.C., respondent. The Board found that the em 
ployer and its employees are no longer engaged in the 
business of carrying mail for the Canada Post Office 
and accordingly are not subject to Part V of the Canade 
Labour Code (Industrial Relations) (LG, Nov. 1971. Pp 
747). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees ané 
Technicians, applicant, Radio Cape Breton Ltd., Syd- 
ney, N.S., respondent, and Cape Breton Projectionists 
Union Local 848, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada, intervener. The 
application is rejected because there is no evidence be- 
fore the Board that payments by applicants for mem- 
bership in the applicant union were made within the 
time limits prescribed in the Board’s Rules of Procedure 
and as to the date the applications for membership in 
the applicant union were signed (LG, Apr., p. 199). 


Requests for review. The Board denied a request made 
by the National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians which sought amendment of the 
Board’s Order of Certification of April 2, 1971 (LG, 
May 1971, p. 329, June 1971, p. 398) affecting a unit of 
employees of CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée, Sher- 
brooke, Qué. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 748). 


The Board denied a request made by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
which sought amendment of the Board’s Order of Certi- 
fication of April 5, 1971 (LG, May 1971, p. 329, June 
1971, p. 398) affecting a unit of employees of CHLT 
Telé-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué. (LG, Nov. 1971, p. 748). 
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The Board granted in part a request made by the Na- 
onal Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians which sought amendment of the Board’s Order 
of Certification of June 30, 1965 (LG 1965, p. 732), af- 
fecting a unit of employees of CKTS Radio Sherbrooke 
Ltée, formerly Telegram Printing & Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Qué. The Board amended the order 
of June 30, 1965, by changing the name of the employer 
, its present form (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 800). 


; 


By otications for certification received. International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen employed by Eastern Offshore 
Services and by F. K. Warren Co. Ltd., at Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper, N.S. (see Applications Withdrawn, 
below). 


| 
: 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed aboard towboats 
operated by Harvie Forrest Industries Ltd., Port Co- 
quitlam, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Association of Security Guards of the National Har- 
‘bours Board (Montreal) on behalf of a unit of employ- 
‘ees of National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 

Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Lo- 
‘cal 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
‘Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of A & F Baillargeon 


Express Ontario Inc., Downsview, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America on behalf of a unit of employees of N. 
Corbett Feeds Ltd., Mount Elgin, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: M. K. Carson). 


American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 242 on 
behalf of a unit of employees of McCarthy Milling 
Company Limited, Streetsville, Ont. (Investigating Off- 
cer: M. K. Carson). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers and long- 
shoremen employed by Eastern Offshore Services, Mul- 
grave, N.S. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 
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International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers and long- 
shoremen employed by Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Qué. at its Mulgrave, N.S. operations (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Henderson Lumber 
Co. Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S., loading pulpwood aboard 
vessels (Investigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Williams and Simp- 
son’s Co. Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S., loading pulpwood 
aboard vessels (Investigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs op- 
erated by Smit & Cory International Port Towage Lim- 
ited (T. H. Mathers & Son Ltd., Halifax, N.S. as agents) 
(Investigating Officer: C. A. Ojden). 


Applications for certification withdrawn. American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers, Local 242, applicant, and 
McCarthy Milling Company Limited, Streetsville, Ont., 
respondent (LG, May, p. 253) (Resubmitted, see 
above). 


General Teamsters Local 362, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Sokil Express Lines 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent (LG, May, p. 253). 


General Teamsters Local 362, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Edmonton Transfer 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent (LG, May, p. 253). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
applicant, and Eastern Offshore Services, Mulgrave, 
N.S., and F.K. Warren, Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., re- 
spondents (resubmitted naming Eastern Offshore Ser- 
vices only, see above). 
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During March the Minister of Labour appointed conci- 
liation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Boyd’s Express Ltd., Central Truck Lines Ltd., and St. 
John’s Iberville Transport, Montreal, Qué., and Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Deménagement Ste-Foy/Moving Inc., and G. Gagné 
Transport Ltée, Ville Vanier, Qué., and le Syndicat na- 
tional des employés de l’alimentation en gros de Qué- 
bec Inc. (Conciliation Officer: Marcel Archambault). 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., and Local 
924, United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: D. H. Cameron and R. Langford). 


Northern Québec Transport Inc., Rouyn, Qué., and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


oH 


Seaboard Express Lines Limited, Moncton, N.B., anc 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers ang 
Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76 (Conciliation Officer) 
R. L. Kervin). | 





Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée, Montréal, Qué., anc 
le Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévisior 
(CNTU) (section employés des services Ménagers Roy 
Ltée) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger). 


Robin Hood Multifoods Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 
and Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P4I€ 
(representing office employees) (Conciliation Officer: H 
A. Fisher). 


Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 1374 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers). 


McFalls Cartage Limited, London, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
141 (Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse). 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Radio Laval Inc., Montréal, Qué., and le Syndicat 
Général des Communications (Section CK LM) (Conci- 
hation Officer: M. Archambault). 


Speedy Storage and Cartage Limited, Lethbridge, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: A. A. Franklin). . 


McMillan Transport Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 
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Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Conciliation 
Officers: A. A. Franklin and R. Langford). 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Qué- 
bec (Inc.) (representing certain member trucking com- 
panies in Québec falling within federal jurisdiction) and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Manitoba Pool Elevators, St. Boniface, Man., and Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 338, 
Grain, Flour and Seed Workers (representing employ- 
ees in Seed Department) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


‘Settlement by conciliation officer. Aluminum of Canada 
Ltd. (ALCAN) Port Alfred, Qué., and the national 
syndicate of employees of Aluminum of Canada Ltd. 
(CNTU) (representing employees of Transport Divi- 
‘sion: gatemen and patrolmen, and office employees) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (reassigned to S. T. 
Payne). 


| 
: Conciliation boards appointed. Soo-Security Motorways 
_Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Teamsters Locals 979, 990, 
395 and 362 (LG, March, p. 146). 


Maritime Employers’ Association (The Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.) and Locals 1657 and 1605, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (LG, May, p. 250). 


United Grain Growers Limited; Saskatchewan Wheat 
~ Pool: Alberta Wheat Pool; Burrard Terminals Limited; 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Grain 
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Workers Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America (LG, May, p. 250). 


Settlement reached after board procedure. Canadian 
National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel), Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (LG, Feb., p. 91). 


Conciliation board reports received. The Pelee Shipping 
Company Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (LG, Feb., p. 91). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 272, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, 
March, p. 147). 


Millar and Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C.; Canadian 
Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Loiselle 
Transport Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, Locals: 31. 362, 181,395, and 
979 (LG, May, p. 251). 


Disputes in which conciliation boards not appointed. 
Hendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (LG, April, p. 197). 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division, 
Long Branch) Toronto, Ont., and Canadian Union of 
Operating Engineers (LG, May, p. 250). 


Strike action. Kent Driver Services Limited, Chatham, 
Ont., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 880 (Strike commenced March 6) (LG, 
March, p. 146). 


Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Que., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Strike commenced March 22) (LG, May, p. 251). 


cafe 





CUB 3067: The claimant belongs to the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers. He filed an application for benefit stating that he 
was last employed by a barge and derrick company in 
Vancouver, from March 14 to May 3 of the same year. 
As for the reason for the cessation of his employment, 
the claimant declared, “I am a deckhand on the boat. I 
can’t work because of the Guild strike.” 


The area office of the Commission requested additional 
information from the claimant. He advised them that 
on his last day of work he was employed in Port Al- 
berni, B.C. He stated also that he was not on strike 
against his employer, he had not been locked out, but 
that he had been laid off due to a strike. The claimant 
stated further that a picket line had been set up at the 
site, that he had not attempted to cross it, and that no 
members of his union were actively involved on the 
picket line. The employer reported to the area office 
that the claimant's separation from work was resulting 
from the “Canadian Merchant Service Guild (SMSG) 
strike of towboats.” 


On the facts before him, the insurance officer notified the 
claimant that, under Section 63 of the Act, he was dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit from May 4 because he 
had lost his employment because of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute “at the factory, work- 
shop, or other premises at which he was employed.” In 
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his appeal to the board of referees dated May 28, the 
claimant declared that he was not on strike and was no 
locked out. According to a statement of the company 
the claimant had been laid off because of the Guilc 
strike, in which he was in no way involved. 


The insurance officer decided to terminate, on June 13 
all the disqualifications that had been imposed, as ar 
agreement had been reached between the employer anc 
the Guild, and a substantial work resumption had be: 
come effective on June 15. 


The board of referees found that the loss of employ- 
ment by the claimant was attributable to the towboat 
strike; that it was not resulting from a lack of work, but 
was part and parcel of the work stoppage due to the la- 
bour dispute. Furthermore, the board found that the ev- 
idence established that the dispute existed at the prem- 
ises where the claimant was employed, and this was the 
only reason for his loss of employment. 


The board came to the conclusion that the claimant, 
being a member of the employer’s unlicensed person- 
nel, had proved he did not belong to a grade or class of 
workers that, prior to the work stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the same premises and 
who were participating, financing or directly interested 
in the dispute, and consequently was entitled to relief 
from disqualification under the provisions of the Act. 


By unanimous decision, the board rejected the insur- 
ance officer’s decision, and allowed the claimant’s ap- 
peal. Within 21 days from the date of the decision of the 
board of referees, the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Umpire’s statement 
In this and other appeals by members of two unions 
arising out of the tugboat strike, there were two major 


general contentions. One was that all the tugboats con- 
stituted a single premises for the purposes of the Act. 
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[he other was that the unlicensed employees were 
lirectly interested in the labour dispute between the 
Guild and the Owners Association because safety was 
yne of the issues in the dispute and all three unions and 
heir members employed on the tugboats had an inter- 
sst in such safety and had bargained with the Owners 
Association over safety. 








As to the first of those contentions, notwithstanding cer- 
ain cited Umpire’s decisions that lend support to the 
contention that all the boats were collectively one prem- 
ises, my view is that each boat was a separate premises 
within the meaning of the Act. The dispute related to all 
the boats, the Guild represented licensed employees on 
all the boats, and the Owners Association represented 
the owners of the boats; and it presumably was prac- 
tical and expedient to have that collectivity for indus- 
trial, business, commercial and union purposes, includ- 
ing employer-employee bargaining in respect of wages 
and working conditions. But the collectivity should not 
be extended to constitute all the boats as one single 
premises for the purpose of the Act, as I construe that 
subsection and have regard for its meaning and pur- 
poses. The relief from disqualification that it affords 
would in many cases be completely beyond the grasp of 
insured persons if they have the onus of establishing not 
only that persons of their class and grade were not par- 
ticipating or directly interested in or financing the la- 
bour dispute but also that no such persons elsewhere, 
on tugboats physically and operationally separated by 
long distances, were doing so. I cannot read into that 
subsection any intention of Parliament to impose on in- 
‘sured workers an onus that would be so burdensome 
and difficult to satisfy. 





The second contention is, in my opinion, more ar- 
-guable. My first inclination was to agree with the force- 
ful argument that safety of the boats and of the persons 
on board them were issues in the labour dispute be- 
tween the Guild and the Association and that the other 
two unions and their members had a common and di- 
rect interest in those safety issues and their outcome, and 
that all would be directly affected by the outcome in 
that regard. After giving much consideration to the 
question, I have concluded, however, not without some 
doubt, that the interest of the unlicensed crew members 
was more indirect than direct. It is not possible to define 
the words “direct” or ‘“‘directly” to cover all situations 
with precision. There is no sharp dividing line between 
what is direct and what is indirect. It is not always a 
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case of distinct black and white; there can be an over- 
lapping grey area that is difficult to classify as either di- 
rect or indirect exclusively. Section 63(2) of The Act is a 
relief section. The stricter the interpretation, the less the 
opportunity for the relief. | am disposed to think that 
the application of the subsection by adjudicating offi- 
cers should in a given case lean toward an inter- 
pretation that would be more, rather than less, generous 
in affording an opportunity to claimants to establish re- 
lief from disqualification. Each case should be consid- 
ered on its own merits and it is perhaps not necessary 
for me to stress that the objective should be to make an 
appraisement of the situation that is reasonable and 
fair. The concept of what has sometimes incorrectly 
been referred to as “guilt by association” should not be 
so extended as to preclude a fair and reasonable appli- 
cation of Section 63(2). Relief should not be provided, 
however, unless a fair case for such relief has been 
made. The door should not be opened wide to give re- 
lief where entitlement to it is not reasonably established. 


Consequently, I find that the common interest in safety 
was not such a direct interest in the labour dispute be- 
tween the Guild and the Association as to bar the unli- 
censed crew members from relief under the Act. 


Coming now to the facts in the present case, the em- 
ployer gave information that its Port Alberni Division 
had one small tugboat, operated by a master and a 
deckhand on each of two shifts—thus there were two 
masters and two deckhands—that, when the masters 
walked off the boat and went on strike, there was no 
work for the deckhands and they were laid off; that the 
deckhand was in no way involved in the strike; and that 
the company did not attempt to operate with super- 
visory personnel or request him to work. 


It may well be that unlicensed crew members on other 
boats and at other premises refused to cross picket lines 
and withdrew their labour in support of the strikers and 
that the CBRT was not unsympathetic to the strikers’ 
cause, But that falls short of participation by the CBRT 
or its members on the claimant’s boat. The unanimous 
decision of the board of referees in favour of the claim- 
ant is short and to the point and I think that it is a 
proper decision. The appeal of the insurance officer is, 
therefore, dismissed. 


2 ie 


Railway arbitration 





Three cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration in Montreal on February 8, 1972. Griev- 
ances were dismissed in two cases; the other grievance 
was allowed. 


Case No. 337. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over the assigning of employees in an emergency. 


A derailment caused damage to tracks and to two 
bridges. Emergency repairs were required and the engi- 
neering department ordered five bridge and building 
employees to load emergency material for shipment to 
the scene of the derailment. The union contended that 
the loading and shipping of the material should have 
been performed by stores department employees. The 
union asked that five such employees be paid at over- 
time rates for not being called. The company declined 
payment. 
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The day in question was a day of rest for the grievors 
but the arbitrator said that the men were not unavail- 
able or unwilling to do the work. Therefore, the engi: 
neering department employees “usurped, contrary te 
the collective agreement, the jobs of persons regularly 
employed in the stores department.” Although there is 
nothing in the agreement stating that the stores depart- 
ment employees be called out during their off hours, th 
company did require work to be done. “The persons 
performing (this work) are subject to the provisions of 
the collective agreement, and employees covered by the 
agreement, such as the grievors in the instant case, are 
entitled to claim that such work has been improperly as- 
signed.” He allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 338. An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers over the assigning of a bull cook. 


The grievor’s name was on the auxiliary list and was 
available for spare work as a bull cook, the union said 
in its statement. (A bull cook assists with cooking 
duties.) A wrecking outfit was called and another em- 
ployee was called to act as bull cook. The arbitrator said 
that the union’s statement claiming that the grievor was 
on the auxiliary list “was denied by the company and 
was not established by any material furnished by the: 
union. It seems that the grievor was tried out on at least 
one occasion as a bull cook, and the company stated. 
that it would be willing to try him again, but was un- 
willing to use him for the substantial amount of work! 
that was involved in this case.” The arbitrator could not 
see from the material presented to him that the grievor) 
was either approved or listed as an auxiliary bull cook. 
He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 339. Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks. 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the awarding of a position. 


The grievor had acted on occasion as an accountant, and 
the union contended that she should have been given 
the position so that she could demonstrate her ability to 
perform the work. The agreement states that “past prac- 
tice” should be the most important factor in awarding 
the position, but that seniority should be a “considering 
factor.” The agreement allows an officer of the company 
to be the judge in the awarding of this position and he 
did consider the grievor’s case. The arbitrator, however, 
stated that the company “did have good grounds to 
conclude that the successful candidate had substantially 
better qualifications than the grievor or indeed any 
other candidate.” He dismissed the grievance. 
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List No. 279 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly, if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Arbitration, industrial 


No. 1—National Academy of Arbitrators. Arbitration 
and the expanding role of neutrals; proceedings of the 
twenty-third annual meeting, Montreal, Que., April 6-8, 
1970, Edited by Gerald G. Somers and Barbara D: 
Dennis. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1970. 
x, 274 p. 


No. 2—Wiggins, Ronald Luther. The arbitration of in- 
dustrial engineering disputes. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1970. xvii, 350 p. 


Collective bargaining 
No. 3—Fleeman, R. K. Productivity bargaining: a prac- 


tical guide, by R. K. Fleeman and A. G. Thompson. 
London, Butterworths, 1970. v, 140 p. 
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No. 4—The New bargainers: a symposium on productiv- 
ity bargaining; edited by B. Towers and T. G. Whitting- 
ham. Nottingham, University of Nottingham, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, 1970. 197 p. 


No. 5—Piron, Jacques. Le droit des relations collectives 
du travail en Belgique, par Jacques Piron et Pierre 
Denis. Bruxelles, F. Larcier, 1970. xvi, 301 p. 


Employment management 


No. 6—Marris, Robin L. Multiple shiftwork; a problem 
for decision by management and labour. London, 
FMesiO;, 1970228'p. 


No. 7—Otto, Calvin P. The management of training: a 
handbook for training and development personnel, by 
Calvin P. Otto and Rollin O. Glaser. Reading, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., 1970, vi, 410 p. 


No. 8—Paul, William J. Job enrichment and employee 
motivation, by W. J. Paul and K. B. Robertson. Lon- 
don, Gower Press, c1970. 119 p. 


No. 9—Phillips, Harry. Employee benefits planning. 
Louisville, Ky., Insurance Field Co. ine. c1970) 1352p: 


No. 10—U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. Personnel testing and equal employment oppor- 
tunity. Editors: Betty R. Anderson and Martha P. Ro- 
gers. Washington, G.P.O., 1970. viii, 48 p. 


Employment stabilization 


No. 11—Burns, Arthur Frank. Full employment: guide- 
posts and economic stability, by Arthur F. Burns and 
Paul A. Samuelson. Washington, American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research, 1967. 167 p. 


Industrial disputes 
No. 12—Beaudet, Albert. Plaidoyer pour la greve et con- 


testation. Montréal, Les Presses Libres, c1970. 126 p. 


No. 13—Fusco, Paul. La Causa; the California grape 
strike. Photographed by Paul Fusco. Written by George 
D. Horwitz. Ist Collier Books ed. New York, Collier 
Books, 1970. 158 p. 
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Industrial relations 


No. 14—Grant, Ronald M. Industrial relations. London, 
Ginn, 1970. 64 p. 


No. 15—Lefkoe, M. R. The crisis in construction; there 
is an answer. Washington, D.C., Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, c1970. vii, 189 p. 


Labour economics 


No. 16—Baerwald, Friedrich. Economic progress and 
problems of labor. 2d ed. Scranton, Penn., International 
Textbook Company, 1970. 493 p. 


No. 17—Reynolds, Lloyd George. Labor economics and 
labor relations. Sth ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall 19703451692 p. 


Labour laws and legislation 


No. 18—Foenander, Orwell de Ruyter. Recent develop- 
ment in Australian industrial regulation. Melbourne, 
Law Book Co. Ltd., 1970. xxiv, 207 p. 


Labour mobility 


No. 19—Wertheimer, Richard F. The monetary rewards 
of migration within the U.S. Washington, Urban Insti- 
tute O70; 626). 


Labour organization 


No. 20—Hero, Alfred Olivier. The Reuther-Meany for- 
eign policy dispute: union leaders and members view 
world affairs, by Alfred O. Hero, Jr. and Emil Starr. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana Publications, 1970. 1 vy. 
(various pagings). 


No. 21—London, Joan. So shall ye reap, by Joan Lon- 
don and Henry Anderson. New York, Crowell, 1970. xi, 
208 p. A book about labour unions composed of farm 
workers. 


Labouring classes 


No. 22—Davison, Ray. Peril on the job; a study of haz- 
ards in the chemical industries. Washington, D.C., Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, ¢1970. viii, 198 p. This book was spon- 
sored by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union. 
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No. 23—Kingsford, P. W. Victorian railwaymen; thi 
emergence and growth of railway labour 1830-1870 
London, Frank Cass, 1970, xvi, 192 p. 


No. 24—Lyon-Caen, Gérard. Contribution a l’étude de: 
modes de représentation des intéréts des travailleur: 
dans le cadre des sociétés anonymes européennes 
Bruxelles, Commission des Communautés européennes 
1970. 64 p. 


No. 25—Mendelsohn, Ezra. Class struggle in the pale 
the formative years of the Jewish workers’ movement ir 
Tsarist Russia. Cambridge, Eng., University Press, 1970 
180 p. 





No. 26—Nordling, Rolf. Suéde socialiste et libre entre- 
prise, par Rolf Nordling, avec la collaboration de Anne 
Hutchings-Giesecke. Préf. de Louis Armand. Paris, 
Fayard-Mame, 1970. 202 p. 


Management training 


No. 27—Great Britain. National Economic Development 
Office. Management education in the 1970s: growth 
and issues; a report prepared by H. B. Rose, in conjunc- 
tion with D. G. Clark and E. Newbigging, for the Man- 
agement Education Training and Development Com- 
mittee. London, H.M.S.O., 1970. xii, 160 p. 


No. 28—Warr, Peter. Evaluation of management train- 
ing; a practical framework; with cases, for evaluating 
training needs and results, by Peter Warr, Michael Bird 
and Neil Rackham. London, Gower Press, 1970. 111 p. 


Manpower policy 


No. 29—Borus, Michael Eliot. Measuring the impact of 
manpower programs; a primer, by Michael E. Borus 
and William R. Tash. Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations (University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University) 1970. 81 p. 


No. 30—Labour market issues of the 1970s; edited by D. 
J. Robertson and L. C. Hunter. Edinburgh, Oliver & 
Boyd, 1970. viii, 223 p. 
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Jccupations 


Jo. 31—Great Britain. Office of Population Censuses 
nd Surveys. Classification of occupations, 1970. Lon- 
On, H.M.S.O., 1970. xxxvi, 119 p. 












Jo. 32—Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Yevelopment. Occupational and educational structures 
ff the labour force and levels of economic development. 
Yaris, 1970-1971. 2v. Contents: v.1. Possibilities and 
imitations of an international comparison approach. 
2. Further analyses and statistical data. 


2overty 


No. 33—International Seminar on Poverty, University of 
issex, 1967. The concept of poverty; working papers on 
methods of investigation and life-styles of the poor in 
jifferent countries. Edited by Peter Townsend. London, 
deinemann, c1970. xi, 260 p. 


No. 34-U.S. President’s Commission on Income Main- 


tenance Programs. Background papers. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1970. iv, 455 p. Ben W. Heineman, chairman. 








Public administration 
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No. 35—Nigro, Felix A. Modern public administration. 
2d ed. New York, Harper & Row, c1970. 490 p. 


No. 36—Parkinson, Cyril Northcote. The law of delay; 
interviews and outerviews. With illus. by Osbert Lan- 
caster. London, John Murray, 1970. 128 p. 


Sociology 


No. 37—Gouldner, Alvin Ward. The coming crisis of 
Western sociology. New York, Basic Books, 1970. xv, 
528 p. 


No. 38—Reeves, Elton T. The dynamics of group behav- 
ior. New York, American Management Association, 
1970. 399 p. 


No. 39—Robinson, Joan. Freedom and necessity; an in- 
troduction to the study of society. London, George Al- 
len & Unwin, 1970. 128 p. 


No. 40—Silverman, David. The theory of organisations: 
a sociological framework. London, Heinemann, 1970. 
246 p. 
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Wages 


No. 41—Clover, Vernon Thomas. Changes in differences 
in earnings and occupational status of men and women, 
1947-1967. Lubbock, Texas Tech University, College of 
Business Administration, 1970. v, 77 p. 


No. 42—Robinson, Derek, ed. Local labour markets and 
wage structures. London, Gower Press, 1970. 296 p. 


Women 


No. 43—Chabaud, Jacqueline. The education and ad- 
vancement of women. Paris, Unesco, 1970. 155 p. 


No. 44—The Role and status of women in the Soviet 
Union. Edited by Donald R. Brown. New York, Teach- 
ers College Press, 1968, xu, 139 p. 


No. 45—Scott, Anne Firor, comp. Women in American 
life; selected readings. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1970. 
x, 214 p. 


No. 46—Seminar on the Participation of Women in the 
Economic Life of their Countries, Moscow, 1970. Semi- 
nar on the Participation of Women in the Economic 
Life of their Countries (with reference to the implemen- 
tation of Article 10 of the Declaration on the elimina- 
tion of discrimination against women), Moscow .. . 8-21 
September 1970. New York, United Nations, 1970. 38 p. 


Miscellaneous 


No. 47—Eichner, Alfred Solomon. State development 
agencies and employment expansion. Foreword by Eli 
Ginzberg. Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations (University of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
sity) 1970. viii, 76 p. 


No. 48—Galbraith, John Alexander. Canadian banking. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, c1970. xviii, 378 p. 


No. 49—Kakar, Sudhir. Frederick Taylor: a study in 
personality and innovation. Cambridge, Mass., MIT 
Press, 1970. xi, 221 p. Mr. Taylor is associated with the 
development of scientific industrial management. 


No. 50—Somers, Herman Miles. Delivery of health 
care: do we know where we are going? Princeton, NJ. 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
19705 99-113 'p. 
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Labour statistics 


Principal Items Date 


Amount 


Percentage Change 





from 
Previous Previou 
Month Yea 





TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Week ended February 19, 1972 


(in thousands) 








Bimployedispeetesco ieee a8 eke ee oe Na February 8,555 — 0.3 + % 
ARIICUIEI Te ees, nas ote 5h oan ile Lene uae Ce aes nh a 7,928 + 0.1 + 3 
Womsarriculture:s.. ccc ote eet are eee olny tea) - 399 neha) —_@ 
Part workers ccc ere 2 oe ee ee ee te co 7,528 + 0.4 + 3 

AL WOT S Se DOULSIOL MOFers ee ee a oe 6,976 + 0.2 + 3 
At work less than 35ihourse 0.90. cone ee 6,302 + 1.2 + 3 
Employed butnotatiwork: 2.234.060 + 1,299 — 4,3 + 0 

Unemplovet. ssn cc: ces). ei te hols Coren en eee, eee, ee ae 627 — 5.7 —@ 
Atlanticuse ee. oben Ses) re ee A, Ce ee 72 —15.3 +1 
Qucbeckitit 627k SOURED eee ee OAL a 223 = 48 —i 
ODT IOS ss tare ata ! ien Si ee ed cea a aE ie gh ie 185 — 2.1 —i¢ 
CRC Ate, nce cas ek Ae, 2 ee ee ne a 77 — 2.5 - 
British Columbia aves et ee “s 70 —11.4 — 7 

Without work and seeking WOrK..00.0.0..0...cccceccceccccessceeseeecececeeeceeeeeen. fie 582 — 4.7 —'8 

On ‘temporary layoff up to 30) days. ........02-0s.ctecseecseseecnnce....... °y 45 —16.7 + 9 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 1100) ieee See December 125.7 — 2.6 + 0. 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) foee.cccccccccecccccccecececsceeeee. oy 119.4 — 2.4 + O 
IMMIGRATION) 00.2 tsar reee a eee ne eee eee ee Year 1971 121,900 — —1% 
Destined to the labour forces )7 2 ee a 61,282 — —2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

pirikes and JockOulssc.cc te oe se eee ee ee February Wl + 2.7 +11. 

Novof workers ttivolved..3..2.8..5 esc ee oi 2POr +65.1 +2 

Dutation inman.daysyi nw 2... ee ee ee s 245,930 +79.0 +38. 

EARNINGS AND INCOME 

Average weekly earnings (ind. COMP.) .....ccccccccscsececeeececececeeesesesce.. December 140.94 = (YS +15. 

Average hourly earnings (mfs.) W204 ee ee e 3.41 + 1.5 + 7. 

Averageweekly NOursipaldi se eee eee i 38.8 — 3.7 + 28 

Consumer price index (1961 =100)..... 2). oe “ 130.2 — 2.8 + 4. 

Index numbers of weekly earnings in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t March ie7e4 + 0.1 + 4. 

Total labour income (millions of dollars) .......000..0.0000c00000.. November 4,480.3 — 0.4 +10.! 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONT 

Total: (average 1961 — 100) st eae. ee ee ee ae February 183.9 _ + 6: 

Maniiacturing <y.2 7.0.) acetate ar eee ee et ee ee Re 178.8 — 0.4 + 45 
Durables tec. eee en eee, ay 204.8 + 0.3 + 4.6 
Non-durables.: 12 5; eee eee me 158.3 — 1.1 + 4 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 

SEAMS 5 ocscccphin ste ca eet Coen das eee eae eee ema February 10,762 +14.0 +56.1 

COMIPICUONS 5: roe cer eee eee ee ae eee ee a ss 16,206 + 7.3 +88.C 

Undeérecnstruction:: tae eee ye ae 140,289 — 42 +16.¢ 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and expl 


+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
anatory notes. 
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media. See: Ten Labour Myths: What Realities 
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Ten Labour Myths: 
What Realities are Hidden by Our Ignorance? 
by Ed Finn 


The Knowledge Explosion and the Effective Manager 


Human Rights—From Concepts to Positive Action 
by Kalmen Kaplansky 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71 
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News briefs 


@ One third of all Canadians were involved full time in 
education in 1968-69. There were more than 6.3 million 
students, 300,000 teachers and 200,000 non-teaching 
personnel. Added to this was a growing army of part- 
time students and a large number of part-time teachers, 
comprising an education system which cost almost a 
fifth of all taxes collected at all levels of government—or 
8 per cent of the Gross National Product. Almost 98 per 
cent of all Canadians aged 13-14 were enrolled in full- 
time programs other than trade schools and apprentice- 
ships. But enrolment dropped to 47 per cent of 18-year- 
olds, 30 per cent of 19-year-olds, 20 per cent of 20-year- 
olds, and 15 per cent of 21-year-olds, leaving most of 
those not enrolled as probable candidates for employ- 
ment. Some 89 per cent of full-time university students 
were Canadian Citizens. 


H@ ‘Notes on Labour Statistics” is a new annual publi- 
cation of Statistics Canada designed to report on analyt- 
ical studies and development projects in the Labour Di- 
vision of Statistics Canada. The publication is available 
from Information Canada for 75 cents. Here are some 
of the topics discussed in the first issue: recent develop- 
ments in labour statistics; youth in the labour force; the 
student labour force in the summer; the educational at- 
tainment of the Canadian labour force; developing sta- 
tistics on industrial injuries; female earnings in manu- 
facturing compared with male earnings; the job 
vacancy survey; seasonal patterns of persons working 
less than a full week; and job search patterns. Modern 
data production involves substantial research and, in 
the view of the Labour Division, some of the research 
and development work is of interest to a wider au- 
dience. The purpose of Notes on Labour Statistics, 
therefore, is to make this knowledge available. 


@ Gordon McCaffrey, Ottawa; Mrs. H. B. Mitton, 
Moncton, New Brunswick, and Charles Guagliano of 
Hamilton, Ontario, have been appointed to the Canada 
Pension Plan Advisory Committee, Health and Welfare 
Minister John Munro has announced. Members of the 
committee reappointed were Miss Valerie Kasurak of 
Windsor, Ontario and W. Arthur Johnston of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Mrs. Mitton is a registered nurse, active 
in charitable and women’s work in the Maritimes. Mr. 
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McCaffrey is a lecturer in industrial relations at Cark 
ton University, Ottawa. He is also Assistant Director « 
the Legislation and Government Employees Depar 
ments of the Canadian Labour Congress. Mr. Guag 
liano is Business Manager and Financial Secretary ¢ 
Local 18, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joir 
ers of America. Miss Kasurak and Mr. Johnston hay 
been members of the CPP Advisory Committee since 
was formed in 1967. The committee’s 16 members rey 
resent employees, employers, self-employed and th 
public. 


@ George A. Brown has been appointed Assistant D) 
rector of the Ontario Human Rights Commission. H 
joined the Commission in 1968, after completing 
study on community tensions and conflict amon 
youths of different ethnic and racial backgrounds in Te 
ronto, and was appointed Administrator of the Age Dis 
crimination Act Section in January, 1969. Brown ha 
been Administrator of the Toronto Regional Office ¢ 
the Commission since September, 1970. Before joinin) 
the Commission, he was research assistant with the Of 
fice of the Prime Minister of Jamaica, Central Plannin; 
Unit, and with the Development Finance Corporation 
Between 1963 and 1966, he was assistant administrato 
of the University College Hospital of the West Indies i1 
Kingston, Jamaica. A graduate of the University o 
British Columbia in Political Science and Economics, he 
holds an M.A. in Public Administration from Carletor 
University, an M.A. in Economics, and a Master of So 
cial Work degree in Community Organization and De 
velopment from the University of Toronto. 





@ Changes to the Adult Occupational Training Ac 
will remove the three-year attachment to the labou 
force clause, previously required to qualify for training 
allowances. Amendments to the Act were tabled in the 
House of Commons recently by Manpower and Immi 
gration Minister Bryce Mackasey. Under the amendec 
Act, persons eligible for training will also be eligible fo 
training allowances. At present, individuals qualify fo 
training if they are a year past the provincial school 
leaving age and a year out of school, but allowances ar¢ 
available only for trainees who have been in the labow 
force for three years or have one or more dependants 
Provision is also being made to set an allowance rate 
lower than the present minimum of $47 per week fo 
trainees without family responsibilities. 


Other changes in the Act will make it possible for the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration to provide 
training for adults who have been a year out of schoo 
at any time after the school-leaving age; to enter inte 
training-in-industry contracts with groups of small em: 
ployers, unable individually to set up their own training 
programs; and to enter into training-on-the-job con- 
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acts with employers. The new scheme will simplify 
yment also to provinces for the costs of training un- 
er the Canada Manpower Training Program by offer- 
ig them the option of a negotiated fixed price in place 
f interim payments. “It is the Government’s inten- 
on,” Mackasey said, “to make it the most flexible and 
ffective occupational training program in the world.” 


a 


| The Labour Agreements Data Bank at the Indus- 
‘ial Relations Centre, McGill University, now has 1,000 
pllective agreements from various industries across 
‘anada stored in its computerized memory bank. Con- 
acts are analysed by a coding system that analyses 70 
ypes of clauses covering working conditions, fringe 
enefits, and wages. The Data Bank includes more than 
,000 current contracts covering approximately 800,000 
ployees, a significant portion of the Canadian labour 
pene. 


‘or every contract clause, the computer, on request, will 
irint the name of the company, location by province, 
wnion, type of employee in the bargaining unit, and the 
ypes of clauses in that agreement or any of the 140 
sems it contains for every agreement. Data, available in 
inglish and French, can be selected specifically for a 
umber of variables so that any clause can be listed for 
nly one province by industry, or by union, or for du- 
able goods industries. 


Yne of the most useful features of the service is that it 
‘aakes possible cross data comparisons. It is possible, for 
xample, to list those industries which give 10 statutory 
,0lidays as well as four weeks vacation after 15 years of 
ervice. This kind of analysis can put a given benefit 
Into perspective, because a contract may be liberal in 
fome areas but less generous with other benefits. The 
ndustrial Relations Centre provides the service on a fee 
er contract basis. 








Bi The right to strike has outlived its usefulness, and 
doth management and labour should agree to a volunta- 
ty arbitration for at least a year before a strike is per- 
nitted, believes a large majority of Canadians. In a poll 
conducted by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
about 78 per cent or eight in ten, thought that arbi- 
ration would be a good solution to current labour un- 
“est, whereas only about one in ten opposed it. The ap- 
oroval was at its top level in the homes of management, 
with 81 per cent, but it found a high level also, 74 per 
sent, among those in skilled and unskilled labour. 


HM The Canadian Federation of Government Employee 
Organizations is planning to restructure itself along the 
lines of a national union. In this, the Federation is work- 
ing closely with CUPE and the PSAC. In the February 
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issue, the Labour Gazette reported erroneously that the 
Civil Service Association of Alberta and the Manitoba 
Government Employees Association had voted to quit 
the Federation and join the Canadian Labour Congress. 
These votes were simply resolutions and the role of the 
Federation in the future is still being discussed. A report 
on the restructuring of the Federation was presented to 
the Federation’s Executive Council in June. 


@ Job openings for engineers, scientists, and execu- 
tives increased 20 per cent during the first three months 
of 1972, compared with the same period last year, ac- 
cording to the Technical Service Council, a non-profit 
placement and consulting firm. The TSC’s quarterly 
survey of 1,400 companies from coast to coast revealed 
1,018 job openings, compared with 845 in March 1971. 
All regions of the country shared in the increase, with 
the most spectacular improvement coming in the 
Prairies (38 per cent), British Columbia and the Yukon 
(30 per cent), and Québec (26 per cent). The survey re- 
flects openings in industry, but not governments and 
institutions. 


Sales engineers, particularly those in the under-$13,000 
range, are in increasingly short supply. Accountants 
were the next most active group, followed by plant engi- 
neers, municipal engineers, industrial engineers and 
EDP programmers. Opportunities were limited for 
many kinds of junior engineers, particularly electrical, 
civil, metallurgical and chemical; physical metallurgists, 
architects, civil and electrical draftsmen, civil and chem- 
ical technologists, research chemists, soils engineers and 
geologists. Industrial openings for 1972 graduates in 
Arts and General Science are limited. New engineering 
graduates are experiencing some difficulty too, but a de- 
crease in university enrolments in this field could result 
in a shortage of people in four years. The long-term 
prospects for Arts and General Science graduates seem 
more restricted. 


m@ A provincial labour agreement, the first of its kind, 
has been ratified for 4,800 bricklayers and allied trades- 
men in Ontario, by a steering committee representing 23 
union locals. The agreement calls for a 70-cent-an-hour 
wage increase in one year, the creation of four economic 
zones for bricklayers, and wage parity within each zone 
over a 12-year period. The provincial pact is between 
the Ontario Federation of Construction Associations 
and the Building Trades Federation of Ontario who 
adopted the idea of province-wide agreements a little 
more than a year ago. 


Under the plan, the highest rate in each economic zone 
would become the parity goal for all other locals. The 

ap between their rates and the highest rate in the zone 
would be reduced by 1-12th each year until parity is 
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reached. The only locals excluded from the 70-cent gen- 
eral wage increase are those in Hamilton, Sarnia, and 
Windsor where existing collective agreements have an- 
other year to run. The employer group was represented 
by the Ontario Masonry Contractor Association, The 
Marble, Tile, and Terrazo Guild of Ontario, and ne- 
gotiators for OFCA’s masonry bargaining committee. 


@ Man days lost from 141 industrial work stoppages 
during the first quarter of 1972 totalled 735,170, the 
Canada Department of Labour has reported. The 141 
stoppages involved 256,382 workers, representing 17 
man days lost through strike activity for every 10,000 
worked. During the same period in 1971, 124 work stop- 
pages involved 84,163 workers, and represented 14 man 
days lost for every 10,000 worked. 


In March of this year, there were 84 work stoppages in- 
volving 230,702 workers for a total loss of 351,870 man- 
days, compared with 77 stoppages in February, in 
which 27,071 workers lost 245,930 man days. There 
were 76 stoppages in March 1971, involving 46,182 
workers in a loss of 212,390 man days. Man days lost in 
March represented 23 man days per 10,000 worked, 
compared with 17 the previous month and 14 in March 
1971. 


An analysis by industry of all work stoppages in March 
shows two in forestry; three in mining; 45 in manufac- 
turing; nine in construction; eight in transportation and 
utilities; six in trade; one in finance; five in services and 
five in public administration. The breakdown of work 
stoppages by jurisdiction was: Newfoundland, seven: 
Nova Scotia, four; New Brunswick, three; Québec, 22; 
Ontario, 29; Manitoba, one; Saskatchewan, three; Al- 
berta, one; British Columbia, 11. There were three work 
stoppages in the federal jurisdiction. 


M@ The job barometer is rising for students seeking 
work this summer, with the federal Government spend- 
ing about $85 million to create 75,000 jobs. The scope of 
the Opportunities for Youth program has widened by at 
least $10 million and these grants are expected to pro- 
duce 29,000 student jobs compared with 27,832 last 
summer. There are, however, an expected 1.3 million 
students from university, community college and high 
school flooding the job market in search of temporary 
employment, and many will not find work. Those 
unemployed students who worked at least eight weeks 
last summer will be eligible now to draw unemployment 
pay under the new Unemployment Insurance Act that 
went into effect on June 27. Before the Act was 
changed, a claimant had to have worked 30 weeks in 
the two preceding years, eight of which had to be in the 
current year. Students who have not worked before and 
have not paid premiums will not be eligible. 
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Albert Tévoédjré 


@ Albert Tévoédjré, an Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labour Organization, visited Ottawa 
on April 24, his first official visit on behalf of the ILO. 
Dr. Tévoédjré was born in Porto-Novo, Dahomey. He 
received an M.A. in history and geography from the 
University of Toulouse, a doctorate in Social and Eco- 
nomic Science from the University of Friborg, and a Di- 
ploma from the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, University of Geneva. He had just completed a 
post-graduate course on management problems at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


During a seminar conducted at the Canada Department 
of Labour in both French and English, Dr. Tévoédjré 
said that the ILO is searching for a uniquely African 
way of development, something that trade unionists in 
Africa had yet to find. “Africa is a big continent,” he 
said. “It has 42 states and is very diverse. Basically we 
need three things—freedom, development and disci- 
pline.” Africans, he said, are searching for political, eco- 
nomic and sociological freedom and there is a need for 
development because of the amount of poverty. 


With young people, in particular, the problem for Afri- 
can governments can be one of mobilizing youth with- 
out going to the extreme of forced labour. The ILO has 
established a useful standard for youth employment 
programs in the form of Recommendation No. 136, 
adopted in 1970, which sets guidelines for Special 
Youth Employment and Training Schemes for Devel- 
opment Purposes. 
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Sixty trade unionists from across Canada met in 
ontreal at the end of April to attend courses at the La- 
our College of Canada and to celebrate the College’s 
Oth anniversary term. The College, founded in Mon- 
real in 1963 under a charter issued by the Canadian 
abour Congress and the Universities of Montreal and 
cGill, is an institution of higher education for trade 
nion members. Since its foundation it has graduated a 
otal of 773 English and French-speaking union mem- 
ers, 131 of them from developing countries. 









oe Morris, Chairman of the College’s Board of Gover- 
ors and Executive Vice-President of the Canadian La- 
our Congress, said the institution’s primary objective is 
to “produce knowledgeable and responsible trade 
unionists, aware of the problems and opportunities fac- 
ing the union movement in Canada and around the 
world.” 


The students receive financial assistance by means of 
scholarships and bursaries granted by the CLC, CLC- 
chartered provincial federations of labour and affiliated 
unions, the Departments of Labour of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta, and two corpora- 
tions: Labatt’s and Carling’s Breweries. The term will 
Jast eight weeks. It includes courses in economics, his- 
tory, sociology, political science and labour studies. 


“Tt is said each year with a great deal of truth that the 
Labour College gives the union movement a new trans- 
fusion of leadership candidates,” Mr. Morris told the 
‘students. “Many of your predecessors have gone on to 
take their places as full-time union or co-op employees, 
and as members of parliament and provincial 
legislatures.” 


There is a basic difference, he said, between trade 
unions and business: Trade unions are primarily con- 
cerned with people; they have been instrumental in 
bringing about much of the social legislation in effect in 
Canada today. Business, on the other hand, is dedicated 
to getting the most out of its investments, whether they 
are raw materials or manpower. This situation is not 
necessarily bad, but it requires the balance of unions to 
ensure some measure of equality for all, he noted. “It is 
this balance that the corporations find uncomfortable.” 
He urged the students to keep their concern for human 
values alive in the future. “Without it we would be just 
so many numbers in a computer for programmers to 
play with,” he said. 
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@ There is a striking gap between organized child-care 
facilities and the potential need for them, a recent na- 
tional study on day care shows. Released by the Cana- 
dian Council on Social Development, the study points 
out the need for emergency day care for children when 
normal arrangements are temporarily disrupted. The 
study sees day care as benefiting all children, not just 
those of working mothers, and this would entail a range 
of services with appropriate staff for different age 
groups and situations: full-day and half-day programs; 
family day care and group preschool programs; pro- 
grams for children with special needs, for infants, for 
preschool and school-age children. 


Modern views of day care, supported by research, the 
study says, stress day care’s contribution to the educa- 
tion and development of all children. “Acceptance of 
day care as a normal community service for the normal 
child in the normal family remains impeded however, 
by the persistence of early attitudes associating day care 
with ‘welfare’ and abnormal social situations.” Day care 
should be available to all who need or want it. Primary 
and ultimate responsibility for achieving that objective 
should rest with each province in its own jurisdiction, 
although federal financial help as well as users’ fees 
would be needed to develop adequate services. The 
study recommends that joint boards or inter- 
departmental committees be set up to assure communi- 
cation between jurisdictions in planning to provide day- 
care services. First priority, however, should be given to 
establishing services for children under age two, for 
children whose parents are out of the home, and for 
children who have been diagnosed as requiring special 
care. 


The Council study, begun in 1968, and supported by a 
grant from the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, was done by Michael Wheeler, the Council’s 
former director of research and development, and Dr. 
James Gripton of Carleton University. Preliminary 
findings were presented to The First National Confer- 
ence on Day Care sponsored last summer by the 
Council. 


Reuben C. Baetz, executive director of the Council, in 
releasing the final published report, commented: “It 1S 
obvious from the findings of the study and the confer- 
ence that because of the sporadic and uneven develop- 
ment of day care services in this country, there must be 
a definitive statement of standards that will apply na- 
tionwide, even though the actual development of ser- 
vices is a provincial responsibility. The Council’s next 
move in this field is to work on the development of such 
standards.” 
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50 years ago 


Food, fuel and rent cost about $20 a week, reported the 
July 1922 issue of The Labour Gazette. The Franklin 
car was fighting for its life, the 16th biennial convention 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
was held at Cleveland, John L. Lewis’ miners were caus- 
ing havoc in the coal industry, Japan opened an Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, and while U.S. women 
had just gained their first labour “temple,” young 
women in France were being urged to take domestic 
training. 


@ The average cost of the weekly family budget of 29 
staple foods in some 60 Canadian cities was $10.18 at 
the beginning of June, compared with $11.16 for June, 
1921, $16.92 for June, 1920, and $7.49 for June, 1914. 
The total food, fuel and rent averaged $20.58 a week for 
June, compared with $21.74 for June, 1921, $26.81 for 
June, 1920, and $14.27 for June, 1914. 


@ The Franklin Motor Company, which had a branch 
at Windsor, Ontario, distributed cash prizes amounting 
to $4,000 to 226 of its employees as a recognition of 
their efforts to improve the Franklin car, and to cut 
down the cost of production. This was the second con- 
test that had been held, and a third was expected to 
open immediately. 


@ The first women’s labour temple was in the process 
of being built at Los Angeles, California. When com- 
pleted, the cost would be in excess of $14,000. Plans 
were being formulated for furnishing the building, and 
hiring a female information officer. It was to be the 
headquarters for about 5,000 active workers in the la- 
bour movement. 
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@ The Institute of Industrial Psychology, was estab- 
lished at Tokyo, Japan, to provide equipment and staff 
for psychological research work. Employment managers| 
could also receive training in the psycho-physical nature: 
of the labourer, the history and essentials of scientific 
management, general and experimental psychology, 
methods of making mental tests, vocational psychology, 
and practical efficiency methods. Members of the staff! 
were to go to factories on request. The institute planned: 
also to establish a comprehensive library on industrial! 
psychology that would be available to anyone for study. . 


@ Apart from the suffragette, women’s lib was unheard: 
of in the Twenties, when the government of France in-. 
structed the Director of Technical Education to draft a: 
pamphlet “emphasizing the capital importance of do- 
mestic training for girls of all classes, but more partic- 
ularly for girls of the working classes . . .” The pamphlet 
was to explain “the important social need that would be 
met by domestic training, and to point out the practical 
advantages to be derived from it by the young woman 
or mother, and the social consequences of the successful 
diffusion of rational domestic instruction among the 
working masses.” It was stated that the pamphlet would 
be given a wide circulation; and when public opinion 
had been aroused, “the Government promises to act”, 








@ U.S. coal miners, who began striking on April 1, 
were still on strike in June. Representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America turned down an offer 
of arbitration by a tribunal that would have been ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. In their: 
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June 14 rejection, the miners’ representatives said that 
hey would be willing to take part in arranging for a set- 
lement on condition that the operators accept their 
equest for an eight-hour day and complete union rec- 
gnition, and that existing rates of pay be taken as a 
tarting point for future deliberation. The operators re- 
lied that they could not accept these conditions. A gen- 
ral vote of the anthracite miners in the union was 
aken later on the question of declaring a formal strike, 
nd a meeting of the general scale committee was held 
n June 26 to consider the status of the negotiations. 
he referendum vote of the 155,000 idle workers au- 
horized the committee to make the prevailing suspen- 
ion of work an absolute strike. All plans, however, were 
bandoned for withdrawing the pumpmen from the 
ines, because of a telegram from John L. Lewis, acting 
resident of the United Mine Workers, who had been in 
nference with President Harding at Washington. 














| 

In the meantime no progress had been made toward a 
settlement in the bituminous fields. The President’s in- 
tervention was awaited as the only means of ending the 
deadlock in both the anthracite and bituminous areas. 
Executive action was hastened, moreover, by events in 
Illinois where 44 working miners were killed during 
strike riots. The President took charge of the official ef- 
forts to end the strike on June 26. Three days later, both 
bituminous and anthracite operators, as well as the offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers agreed to meet at 
Washington on July | to devise methods for reopening 
negotiations for a settlement. The Administration hopes 
to reach a permanent adjustment of the mining indus- 
try, and to remove the causes for its ever-recurring un- 
rest. The President made an urgent appeal for a com- 
promise, but the conference failed to reach any basis of 
agreement. The President on July 10 submitted to both 
parties a government plan to end the deadlock and 
settle the strike. This plan called for the immediate re- 
sumption of work by the miners at the wage rates pre- 
vailing on March 31; also for the fixing of permanent 
wage levels by arbitration, and for a public enquiry into 
the permanent problems of the coal mining industry. 
Both parties delayed their reply to these proposals, the 
union officials stating that they had no authority to re- 
ject or accept them, but stating that they would sum- 
mon the general policy committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America to Washington on July 15, to con- 
sider the attitude of the union in the new situation. The 
miners in the anthracite fields were all unionized, and 
production of hard coal had practically ceased because 
of the strike. Stocks at the beginning of July were re- 
ported to be getting low, and there was a danger of a 
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domestic coal shortage the next winter. The bituminous 
industry was still partly active, in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and the South. Owing to the large reserves when 
the strike began, it was expected that a suspension of in- 
dustry was not expected before September. 


@ The 16th biennial convention of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May | to 13. One of the resolutions adopted at 
the convention called upon the government of the So- 
viet Union to restore immediately the freedom of the 
press and of association, to liberate all men and women 
held solely for their opinions and for political activities, 
and to grant a fair and open trial for political prisoners 
incarcerated in Moscow. The convention urged upon 
the American Federation of Labour the need for an 
educational campaign among the trade unions for la- 
bour education and for labour colleges under trade 
union auspices, as it was felt that leadership for the la- 
bour movement had to come from the ranks of labour. 
Among other resolutions, the convention approved of a 
40-hour week for workers in the ladies’ garment indus- 
try. In reviewing the problems and events of the past 
year, the executive board had considered the matter of 
unemployment insurance. Government systems were 
not favoured and official action for the relief of unem- 
ployed was declared to be “out of the question at this 
time.” It would also be impracticable, the report stated, 
to consider any system on the basis of joint contribu- 
tions of employer and employed, as this would involve 
joint administration and would be a source of constant 
irritation. “Provision against unemployment must be 
made directly by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. It is an important and complicated un- 
dertaking, and may involve a radical change in the pre- 
vailing system of dues payment by the members. In all 
likelihood it would be found most practical to do away 
with the present system of uniform dues, and to substi- 
tute for it contributions proportionate to the earnings of 
the members, something in the nature of an income tax, 
a system which may seem more burdensome for the 
members at the first glance, but which may prove of 
inestimable benefit to them in the long run.” 
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anadian unions are resigned to serving as the nation’s 
conomic whipping boys, being blamed for everything 
rom low productivity to inflation. Their bad public im- 
ge is largely undeserved. It is the result of widespread 
ublic misconceptions about labour relations and col- 
ective bargaining. Most Canadians are labour illiter- 
lates, so it is not surprising that they have accepted as 
facts a large number of myths about unions and their 
activities. 


Doug Fisher, erstwhile MP and now a broadcaster-col- 
umnist, once described the labour movement as the 
“terra incognita” of modern society. The description is 
an apt one. Apart from strikes, inter-union disputes and 
other conflicts, union events go largely unnoticed and 
unreported. 


Before exploring the 10 most prevalent labour myths, 
and contrasting them with the realities they conceal, it 
may be useful to examine the three basic reasons for the 
poor public image of labour that has spawned these 
myths. First, and most fundamental, is the shocking ig- 
norance of the public concerning unions—their history, 
their structure, their traditions and methods—an igno- 
rance that is endemic to North America. It is safe to say 
that 99 out of 100 Canadians would be unable to an- 
swer the most elementary questions about the labour 
movement. They couldn’t even give the names of 10 out 
of the 173 unions in Canada. They couldn’t give the 
names of 10 prominent union leaders. They couldn’t tell 
the difference between a union shop and a closed shop, 
between a labour federation and a labour council, be- 
tween a craft union and an industrial union, between a 
conciliation board and an arbitration board. 


This ignorance can be traced to the inadequacies of our 
educational system. As students, Canadians learn prac- 
tically nothing of value about organized labour in their 
elementary and high schools, and not much more in uni- 
versity unless they take a course in industrial relations. 
Their textbooks glorify the tycoons and entrepreneurs— 
the Fords and Edisons—without mentioning Eugene 
Debs, or Daniel O’Donaghue, or the Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
or any of the other pioneers of the labour movement. 
The few allusions to labour deal with the riots and gen- 
eral strikes that punctuated its formative years. 


It is not surprising, then, that the average high school 
and university graduate emerges from our educational 
system with little genuine knowledge of the labour 
movement, but with an already deep-seated prejudice 
against unions. His mental picture of a union is that of a 
motley band of industrial anarchists dedicated to strikes 
and other kinds of troublemaking. Their role, as he sees 
it, is to disrupt the economy, harass the innocent public, 
| and bedevil our hard-working, altruistic businessmen as 
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they go about their task of enriching the Canadian 
people—and, only incidentally, themselves. This is a 
stereotype that is continually reinforced by press reports 
of strikes and picket-line violence. The picture of unions 
purveyed by the news media is that of greedy, irrespon- 
sible workers, led by venal, power-mad demagogues. 


The press coverage of labour events is the second cause 
of labour’s poor image. Many union officers are con- 
vinced that the press is out to “get” them—that all edito- 
rials about unions are dictated from Bay and St. James 
Streets. This conspiratorial view of the press is, of 
course, nonsense. Editorial writers don’t have to be or- 
dered to tear strips off the unions at every opportunity; 
it comes naturally to them. They too are the products of 
our biased educational system. 


It should also be remembered that newspaper publish- 
ers are also big businessmen. They associate with, and 
identify with, their fellow businessmen. They are also 
employers whose negotiations with the Newspaper 
Guild and the printing unions are hardly likely to wring 
reams of pro-union prose from their typewriters. Their 
editorial policy toward labour springs from a well-de- 
veloped sense of self-interest. They would vehemently 
deny that the fact that they derive 90 per cent of their 
advertising revenue from business firms has any effect 
whatever is shaping their attitude toward unions. Ad- 
mittedly it has little or no conscious effect. If the news- 
papers were receiving 90 per cent of their advertising 
revenue from unions, however, it is doubtful that their 
editorial policy on labour would be quite so fault- 
finding. 


The press is severely restricted by its own, and hence the 
public’s, conception of what constitutes news. What is 
ordinary, mundane or routine is disregarded. Only the 
abnormal, the unusual is considered worthy of publica- 
tion. So the 96 out of every 100 labour negotiations that 
are settled without fuss or incident are ignored, or rele- 
gated to a few paragraphs on a back page. But the other 
four that culminate in strikes, and one or two of those 
that result in a picket-line brawl or some inconvenience 
to the public—these are the ones that are featured in the 
press. 


ws 


The only time the average Canadian reads about unions 
is when they’re on strike; and he doesn’t stop to reflect 
that these are very much the exception. To him they 
represent the normal, everyday behaviour of unions; 
and he will not easily be persuaded otherwise. Thus the 
appalling misconceptions of the labour movement in- 
culcated in Canadians through their schooling are per- 
petuated through the distorted coverage of labour by 
the news media. It is significant that, in an age of 
journalistic specialists, only the largest newspapers—and 
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not all of them—assign a reporter exclusively to the la- 
bour “beat.” Of these reporters, relatively few choose 
(or are permitted) to cover union affairs long enough to 
acquire some degree of competence. The radio and tele- 
vision stations give labour an even lower order of prior- 
ity. Not even the CBC, with its vast resources and public 
subsidies, employs one newsman, among its thousands 
of employees, who specializes in labour news. 


This downgrading of labour happenings, apart from 
strikes, extends into the realm of interpretive journal- 
ism. Pick up almost any newspaper and you will find 
regular columns of opinion and commentary on politics, 
sports, literature, music, religion, TV and radio, movies, 
finance—and even stamp collecting, bird watching and 
horticulture. But only half a dozen Canadian news- 
papers carry regular labour columns—partly because 
they don’t rate labour affairs as highly as stamp collec- 
ting, and partly because they don’t have anyone on staff 
with the ability to produce them. 


The third and most important reason for labour’s un- 
popularity is the Canadian labour relations system it- 
self, which literally forces unions to go on strike occa- 
sionally to obtain what they believe to be necessary and 
justifiable wage increases. 


Organized wage and salary earners are the only group in 
our society who are obliged to justify, and fight for, in- 
creased incomes. The manufacturer who wishes to raise 
his income merely adds another cent or two to the price 
of his product. The retailer adds his markup. The doctor 
and lawyer raise their fees. The landlord raises his rent. 
The banker raises his interest rates. All these increases 
are made unilaterally and arbitrarily, without reference 
to any regulations, laws, or other forms of control. 


Unionists, on the other hand, must negotiate their wage 
increases. If the employers refuse to accede to the 
union’s demands—as they are sometimes known to do— 
the workers are forced to submit to a lengthy concilia- 
tion and mediation procedure before being permitted to 
use their only bargaining weapon: their right to strike. 
Indeed, they often have no choice but to strike, other 
than to bow meekly to the employer’s terms. 


What kind of public image would doctors project if they 
were compelled to negotiate higher fees with their 
patients, and, failing agreement, refused to treat them? 
Or landlords, if they had to negotiate rental hikes with 
their tenants, and, failing agreement, locked them out? 
Or retailers, if they had to negotiate all price increases 
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with consumer groups, and, failing agreement, refused | 
to sell them milk, bread, or other staple foods? They 
would soon suffer the same decline in popularity that | 
unions incur every time they call a strike. 


The comparatively good image that business and pro- | 


fessional people enjoy is attributable to the fact that | 
their income levels are almost exclusively within their 
own power to establish. They are restricted only by the 
loose constraints of public opinion, and by their own | 
shrewd estimates of how much the traffic will bear. 


In the early days of laissez-faire capitalism, competition 
tended to hold prices down to some extent, but in these 
days of “managed prices” and widespread collusion be- 


tween firms that are ostensibly in competition with one | 
another, the restraining effects of the market no longer | 


prevail. Most companies now set their desired profits 
well in advance, and then set their prices at levels de- 
signed to reach that objective. 
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Significantly, the only production cost over which the 
average firm can exert direct control is its payroll. Ad- 
mittedly, other costs are manipulated through co-oper- 
ation with other companies, and, in the case of the large 
corporations, through the expedient of buying out the 
sources of raw materials and components. But ordinar- 
ily, when a manufacturer requires more machinery or 
electrical power or anything else essential to his busi- 
ness, he has no choice but to pay the price demanded by 
the suppliers of these materials. The same procedure 
does not apply to those who supply him with the skilled 
labour needed to operate his plant. He is free to refuse 
to meet their asking price, to force them through a pro- 
longed legal ritual, and finally, if he hasn’t been bluff- 
ing, force them to withdraw their services. 


Every strike stems initially from a decision by the em- 
ployer. He decides that he has less to lose from a strike 
than from making an acceptable offer to his employees; 
and it is this decision by the employer which in turn 
triggers the union’s decision to strike. This, of course, is 
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elementary, but the average person who is inconven- 
ienced by a strike doesn’t see the employer’s role at all. 
All that is visible to him is the union’s action in going 
on strike, so he puts all the blame on the union. 


The best public relations campaign that Madison Ave- 
nue could devise would never be able to glamourize a 
strike, or elevate the unions to the company of the Boy 
Scouts or the Ladies’ Temperance League as models of 
organizational purity. It may be possible, however, to 
puncture some of the wilder misconceptions about orga- 
nized labour, and to that end I have elected to examine 
the 10 most pervasive labour myths. 


Myth No. 1: Unions are always making “unreasonable” 
wage demands. How does one judge if a wage demand 1s 
reasonable? More to the point, How would a union go 
about adopting a wage objective that would be consid- 
ered reasonable, both by its members and the employer, 
not to mention the press, the public and the govern- 
ment? Should the chief determining factor be the union 
members’ needs? The ability of the company to absorb 
the requested increase, or pass it along to its customers 
in higher prices? The employees’ efficiency? Some 
euideline based on national productivity and living 
costs? 


The fact is that nobody has yet devised a workable for- 
mula by which the size of generally approved wage in- 
creases can be calculated. If such a formula existed, 
there would be no need to bargain over wages. But be- 
cause no such formula exists, collective bargaining has 
evolved as the best substitute for a scientific determina- 
tion of wage adjustments. 


It should be realized also that Canadian employers—ex- 
cept when they are genuinely in financial straits—still 
refuse to open their books to labour representatives. 
Unions are denied access to data on profits, productivity 
and labour costs—information they must have in order 
to formulate “reasonable” demands. No reliable source 
of such data exists in Canada. Unions are thus left with 
no guideposts other than to go for as much as they think 
they can get. This objective is then inflated for bargain- 
ing purposes; it is pegged at an “unreasonable” level so 
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that it can be lowered during negotiations in return for 
reciprocal concessions from management. It is fatuous 
to condemn unions for the size of their demands when 
all that really counts is the size of the eventual 
settlement. 


Myth No. 2: The right to strike should be replaced by 
compulsory arbitration. This is the editorial writers’ fa- 
vourite panacea for all our industrial ills. They trot it 
out repeatedly, every time a major strike occurs, com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that it just isn’t workable. Com- 
pulsory arbitration has never worked satisfactorily in 
any democratic country that has tried it. 


It has been a dismal failure in Australia, where the inci- 
dence of annual strikes has been three to five times the 
Canadian average. It has fizzled in Britain, flopped in 
the United States, and, closer to home, has backfired di- 
sastrously in British Columbia. The B.C. experiment 
with compulsory arbitration started in 1968 with the ap- 
pointment of a so-called “Mediation Commission,” em- 
powered to deny unions the right to strike, and to im- 
pose dictated settlements on them. The number of man- 
days lost through strikes in that province promptly 
jumped from 407,000 in 1968 to more than 2,000,000 in 
1970. 


British Columbia learned the hard way that a ban on 
strikes is impossible to enforce in a free society. Only in 
a totalitarian or police state can workers be compelled 
to work against their will. Compulsory arbitration does 
not eliminate, or even reduce, strikes; it only makes 
them illegal, which is not at all the same thing. 


One of the most exhaustive studies ever made of com- 
pulsory arbitration was conducted in New Jersey in 
1953 by a special commission appointed by Governor 
Robert Meyner. This commission firmly rejected com- 
pulsory arbitration as an alternative to the right to 
strike. “The strike, or the threat of a strike, is an essen- 
tial part of negotiations,” the commission stated. “With- 
out it, there could hardly be an approach to equality in 
bargaining power. Denial of the right to strike would 
strip the voluntary element from the labour agreement. 
An agreement, by its very meaning, is something volun- 
tarily made by the contracting parties. An agreement 
cannot be imposed by law or directive; if it is, it ceases 
to be an agreement between the parties, and cannot 
command their sense of obligation.” 


In Canada, the Federal Task Force on Labour Rela- 
tions came to the same conclusion (LG 1969, p. 269). 
After listing the many flaws of compulsory arbitration, 
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the Task Force stated that “the right to strike cannot be 
sacrificed ... Some inconvenience and hardship (caused 
by strikes) is a small price to pay for the maintenance of 
the present collective bargaining system and the basic 
human rights on which it is founded.” 


Canada’s compulsory arbitration fanatics, however, re- 
main unconcerned with the practical or ethical aspects 
of their approach. Like the ancient alchemists who be- 
lieved lead could be transmuted into gold, they dog- 
gedly peddle their discredited nostrum for labour peace. 


Myth No. 3: Labour-management conflict can and 
should be replaced by labour-management co-operation. 
This is quite acceptable as a Utopian ideal. But in rea- 
listic, present-day terms it ignores the essentially com- 
bative nature of labour-management relations in a pri- 
vate enterprise economy. No doubt the jungle would be 
a more peaceful place if the animals would stop hunting 
and killing one another. The suggestion that the lion 
and the lamb learn to lie down together isn’t very help- 
ful, however, especially not for the lamb. 


The world of industry and employment is also a jungle, 
in which the law of “survival of the fittest” is only 
slightly modified by labour legislation. It is a world in 
which the strong prosper and the weak languish, and a 
conciliatory attitude is equated with weakness. Many 
persons on both sides of the bargaining table wish it 
were otherwise. But they are realists. They know it will 
take a lot more than pious promotion of labour-man- 
agement co-operation to change the system. It will take 
a complete reversal of basic beliefs, and the abandon- 
ment of an entire economic philosophy by a large num- 
ber of people. 


Our whole society, if we are perceptive enough to see it, 
is ruled by jungle economics—by competition between 
its constituent groups. Because men are neither created 
equal nor endowed with the same intelligence, educa- 
tion and opportunities, a competitive society favours 
some and penalizes others. Divisions open up between 
rich and poor, privileged and underprivileged, skilled 
and unskilled, organized and unorganized. 


In an unplanned society, in which each person is ex- 
pected to extract as much as possible from the commu- 
nity and to go on increasing his share of the national in- 
come, conflict and inequity are inevitable. To single out 
unions for blame because they have enabled workers to 
compete more effectively in this rat race is an unreason- 
able as it is unfair. If our society were egalitarian and 
our economy planned, there would be no need for in- 
dustrial warfare—and, in fact, no need for unions as we 
know them today. But as long as we have a socio-eco- 
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homic system that eschews planning for grabbing, re- 
wards its citizens on the basis of their power rather than 
heir need, discriminates against the old and the handi- 
sapped and the unorganized, and feeds on artificially 
nduced consumption—as long as that system prevails, it 
s sheer idiocy to prate about the virtues of labour and 
management co-operating with each other. 


Myth No. 4: All labour disputes are strictly economic in 
origin. It is a mistake nowadays to think of a strike in 
2xclusively economic terms. It is true that monetary 
considerations are the most obvious in explaining work 
stoppages; but other factors, psychological in character, 
are beginning to overshadow the economic issues. 





The hectic assembly-line environment of so many mod- 
ern industries is not conducive to a happy, contented 
workforce. Work that is monotonous, unrewarding and 
dehumanizing can never be made palatable by a pay 
cheque, no matter how large it may be. Discontent ac- 
cumulates, and because it is kept bottled up during the 


life of a contract, it demands some form of release dur- 
ing the negotiation of a new agreement. More strikes 
are called these days to vent workers’ frustrations than 
for any other single reason. The strike has become a 
form of therapy—a safety valve for the pressures that 
build up within workers who have no other way of hit- 
ting back at “the system” in which they feel trapped. 


Today’s younger workers in particular are rebelling 
against industrial methods that try to tailor man to the 
machine rather than the machine to man. Unfortu- 
nately, the collective bargaining process is not geared to 
cope with this problem. It is designed to improve work- 
ers’ wages and fringe benefits, not to deal with problems 
arising out of the nature of work itself. So the important 
intangibles—self-fulfilment, job satisfaction, the sense of 
meeting a challenge—have been neglected. 


The result has been widespread alienation and despair 
in the nation’s plants and offices. It is a malaise that 
cannot be cured by higher wages, the demand for which 





often masks the psychological sources of workers’ un- 
rest. Unless work can be enriched and made more inter- 
esting, workers will continue to strike, not primarily for 
higher pay, but to vent their frustration, to obtain a 
break from the monotony of their jobs, and to proclaim 
their humanity. 


Myth No. 5: Unions are selfishly preoccupied with their 
own interests, and they neglect the poor, the old-age pen- 
sioners, and the unorganized workers outside their ranks. 
The only way unions could effectively help the working 
poor would be to unionize them. But that is not a simple 





matter of the unions flinging open their doors and ad- 
mitting the millions of workers still unorganized. There 
are towering obstacles to be overcome in bringing intc 
the union fold the two thirds of Canada’s workforce still 
unorganized. Most of these workers are scattered in 
small groups in garages, laundries, stores and other 
small enterprises. Being in most cases unskilled or semi- 
skilled, they are easily replaceable, and tend to be fear- 
ful of losing their jobs. Their timidity leaves them vul- 
nerable to anti-union intimidation by their employers. 


Federal and provincial labour laws discourage union ef- 
forts to organize such small units. As now worded, the 
nation’s labour codes fail to prevent unfair labour prac- 
tices by anti-union companies. Despite clauses forbid- 
ding the penalizing of workers for union activity, em- 
ployers can threaten, and even fire, workers almost with 
impunity. Even if a union wins a legal suit, the guilty 
firm is merely fined a token sum rarely exceeding a few 
hundred dollars. 


Other deterrents against organizing that exist in our la- 
bour laws and procedures include long delays in pro- 
cessing certification bids, and the requirement that 
unions must sign up a large percentage of eligible work- 
ers before a representation vote is taken. In most prov- 
inces it is at least 51 per cent, which means that, in prac- 
tice, a union must have 60 or 70 per cent to be on the 
safe side. 


Even if all these legal barriers could be hurdled, union- 
ism in itself would not necessarily be a cure for poverty. 
Bargaining with the owner of a small restaurant or 
“bucket shop” is far different from negotiating with 
huge, highly profitable corporations. To demand sub- 
stantial wage increases in such cases could drive small. 
inefficient plants out of business. It is much easier for a 
union to elevate the living standards of a man who goes 
to work for a steel plant in Hamilton than to do the 
same for a man who takes a job with a fish plant in New 
Brunswick. 


Even if the unions succeeded in organizing every 
worker in the country, they could never eliminate pov- 
erty in Canada on their own. The necessary upgrading 
of education and skills, and manpower retraining and 
mobility—as well as the raising of minimum wage 
rates—are all government responsibilities. Neither the 
federal nor any of the provincial governments has yet 
raised its minimum wage to provide incomes at o1 
above the poverty line. 
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Jnions are often charged with being indifferent to the 
illeged inflationary effect of their negotiated wage gains 
m the poor and on retired people. They are not indif- 
erent. They simply don’t see any point in depriving 
heir members of income levels to which they are en- 
itled and which their employers can afford to pay. If 
he unions were to forego wage increases, most com- 
yanies would raise their prices anyway. And the money 
hat would otherwise have gone to the employees would 
x0, not by some mysterious mechanism into the pockets 
of the poor, but into the already fat bank accounts of 
the companies’ owners and stockholders. 


Myth No. 6: The public is the innocent victim of strikes, 
and isn’t even represented at the bargaining table. The 
dea that the public isn’t represented in labour negotia- 
ions is poppycock. The entire conciliation process and 
all the other legal rituals that must be followed are im- 
posed by the government. The conciliators and medi- 
ators injected into labour disputes are appointed by the 
government. As a last resort, if intolerable hardship or 
economic damage is caused by a strike, special strike- 
ending legislation is enacted by the government. And 
whose interests is the government protecting if not the 
public's? 





In the public sector, unions have to bargain directly 
with government officials or their agents. Who are these 
officials representing if not the public? Public employees 
are exactly what their label implies—they are employees 
of the public. They are our employees, their wages com- 
ing out of our tax dollars. We, the public, are not inno- 
cent third parties in public service strikes. Our employ- 
ees are striking against us for the same reason that 
employees in the private sector go on strike: because 
they are dissatisfied with the way we treat them. The 
public, as an employer, has no more right to claim im- 
munity from strikes than any other employer. 














Henry Morgan, in his Toronto Star column, exploded 
this myth that the public is something (as he put it) 
“wrapped in cotton wool and delivered in jewellers’ 
boxes ... The public are you and me,” he wrote, “and 
the people we hire, through our tax money, are the pub- 
lic, too. A public employee, if anybody cares, is a guy 
with a wife and two kids. When the missus comes home 
from the market and announces, for the 50th time, that 
prices have gone up, he needs more income. Then he 
goes to the boss (you and me) and the boss ignores him. 
Finally he goes out on strike. Then we all jump on him 
for ‘holding the public up for ransom’.” 
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The point is that, if we the public, in our role as employ- 
ers, believe our employees’ demands are justified, we 
should direct our servants, the government negotiators, 
to pay them what they’re worth. If we think their de- 
mands are not justified, then we should be prepared to 
put up with the inconvenience of being deprived of 
their services. 


Myth No. 7: Strikes are excessively costly, and they 
cause irreparable harm to the economy. Most strikes are 
not nearly as catastrophic as one would imagine from 
reading alarmist newspaper editorials or listening to 





hysterical businessmen and politicians. Their dire pre- 
dictions of economic disaster are ridiculously 
exaggerated. 


Most companies can now completely offset the loss of 
production during strikes by stockpiling before the 
strike starts, and by making maximum use of excess ca- 
pacity afterward. A study of major strikes over the last 
five years shows that most business firms affected were 
able, by these devices, to maintain their annual produc- 
tion norms. There is a big difference between “business 
lost” and “business deferred.” 


The fact is that there is no generally accepted standard, 
no reliable yardstick, by which the effects of a strike or 
the damage it causes may be measured. Evaluations, 
therefore, have become largely subjective. There is a 
tendency to quote unverified dollars-and-cents esti- 
mates of the daily losses a strike is supposedly inflicting, 
without taking into account what a struck firm is saving 
in wages and other operating costs. Isolated cases of 
hardship are also widely publicized, giving the impres- 
sion that they are numerous. In this way, a strike can be 
made to appear much more harmful than it actually is. 


In 1969, the year in which a new postwar record was set 
for the number of man days lost because of strikes, the 
Gross National Product still rose considerably, along 
with production and profits. The big strike that year was 
against the steel companies, which still recorded near- 
normal sales and profits. The strike against the St. Law- 
rence Seaway that year lasted three weeks, and it was 
supposed to have ruined inland shipping; but in less 
than three months after the strike ended, all the cargo 
tonnage lost during the strike was regained. 


The time lost through strikes in 1969 was 0.46—the 
equivalent of 46 man days out of every 10,000 worked. 
(This is the only statistical way to quantify the cumula- 
tive effect of strikes on the economy.) Forty-six man 
days lost for every 10,000 worked is far from a crippling 
number. As the federal Task Force on Labour Relations 
pointed out, “production lost because of work stoppages 
does not approach that caused by unemployment or 
sickness.” Some economists estimate that more produc- 
tion is lost from colds and hangovers than from strikes. 
The Canada Department of Labour reports that the 560 
strikes that occurred in 1971 resulted in a loss of 
2,910,580 man days. That may seem to be a large num- 
ber, but in fact it amounts to less than two tenths of 1 
per cent of total time worked. Disabling injuries alone 
caused the loss of more than 5,000,000 man days, while 
time lost because of unemployment was a staggering 6.8 
per cent of total time worked. 
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As the Toronto Globe and Mail observed on March 26 
in reporting these statistics, “the overall impact of work 
stoppages on the economy is minimal ... Compared 
with the time lost from unemployment, injuries and ab- 
senteeism, the cost of strikes and lockouts in terms of 
man days lost appears insignificant. It should be noted 
also that the U.S. economy somehow manages to stag- 
ger along, despite the regular loss of twice the man day 
strike ratio sustained in Canada. 


Myth No. 8: Unions are becoming too powerful. Two 
Gallup polls last year disclosed that Canadians who be- 
lieve that unions are too powerful outnumber Cana- 
dians who believe that corporations are too powerful. In 
one poll, the question asked was whether big labour, big 
business or big government posed the biggest threat to 





the country’s future. More people—34 per cent—cited 
big labour than either big business (18 per cent) or big 
savernment (23 per cent), with 28 per cent expressing 
no opinion. In another poll, 62 per cent of the respond- 
ents said they thought that unions have become too 
strong. 


In a sense, these polls are flattering to the labour move- 
ment, for they attribute to labour more power to 
threaten the national welfare than either government or 
business—in fact, almost as much power as both of them 
combined. It is, of course, a ludicrously distorted view, 
but no better than can be expected from a populace 
whose concept of organized labour is so far removed 
from reality. There is really no such thing as “big la- 
bour” in Canada. We have only eight unions in this 





country with more than 50,000 members, and all of 
them together couldn’t wield the economic power of a 
single medium-sized corporation. 


If power is measured in assets, the total assets of the 11 
largest Canadian unions add up to less than the assets 
of any one of such large corporations as Ford, Stelco, or 
MacMillan Bloedel. The total assets of all Canadian 
unions is only about $100,000,000—admittedly not an 
insignificant sum, but less than the assets of any one of 
several corporate giants such as Hudson Bay, Denison 
Mines, Goodyear, Abitibi, Dominion Stores, or 
Cominco. 


Even if the combined assets of all unions in Canada and 
the U.S. were added up, the total—$1,158,492,000—al- 
though a substantial sum, is still less than the assets of 
one corporation, Inco, and only slightly higher than the 
assets of Imperial Oil Ltd. Of course, finances are only 
one yardstick of power, but in a society where money 
talks, the hands that hold the purse strings also hold 
most of the levers of economic and political power. A 
confrontation between the most powerful union and a 
large company is almost always slanted in the com- 
pany’s favour, if only because the union’s strike fund 
can rarely match the company’s vast cash reserves. 


Granted, some unions, because of their strategic posi- 
tion or the unique skills of their members, are able to 
exercise power out of proportion to their numbers or fi- 
nancial assets. But their right to strike is severely limited 
by law, and by government intervention; and the incon- 
venience their strikes may cause are rarely intolerable. 


If unions were even one tenth as powerful as they are 
thought to be, they would be able to organize the 
4,000,000 Canadian workers still outside unions. They 
would be winning most of their strikes instead of losing 
them, and wages would be going up a lot more than 
they actually are. 


Myth No. 9: Workers in unions are pushed around and 
dictated to by autocratic “labour bosses.” The term “la- 
bour boss” was coined to portray the typical union 
leader as the equivalent or counterpart of the company 
vice-president he faces across the bargaining table. It 
implies that a union leader has the same authoritarian 
control over his members as the company boss exerts 
over his managerial underlings and employees. 


The truth is that the union leader is elected by the 
union’s rank-and-file members at a convention, and is 
answerable to them for his actions. They dictate to him, 
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rather than the other way around. And if he doesn’t sat- 
isfy them or measure up to their expectations, they’ll 
boot him out at the next convention. 


The 1971 Senate Report on Growth, Employment and 
Price Stability pointed out that “the Canadian labour 
movement is, for the most part, as far as any human or- 
ganization can be from an obedient, boss-directed civil- 
ian army ... The typical union leader is much less a 
‘boss’ than a replaceable politician with a difficult and 
turbulent constituency.” 


Myth No. 10: Union-won wage increases are the chief 
cause of inflation, so inflation can only be curbed by 
some form of wage controls. Another quotation from 
the aforementioned Senate report is appropriate here: 
“The main reason why unions are characteristically al- 
located blame for inflation is that they go after income 
gains for their members so very much in public. Other 
groups are able to do much the same thing more qui- 
etly—sometimes almost unnoticed by the public. But 
collective bargaining is, and probably always will be, 
one of the noisiest economic processes known to man, 
and this makes unions especially vulnerable to being 
designated as major social and economic scapegoats.” 


The persistence of the myth that wage increases are the 
main cause of inflation goes contrary to the findings of 
almost every objective, scientific study. These studies in- 
dicate that total labour income, as a percentage of 
Gross National Product, has fluctuated only a few per- 
centage points over the past 50 years—proving, in short, 
that rising wages and salaries have succeeded only in 
maintaining their usual share of the growing GNP. The 
studies also prove that wage and salary increases inva- 
riably follow price increases, rather than preceding 
them. 


A report published last year by the influential Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) stated flatly that wage rates in Canada have 
lagged behind advances in production and profits. It 
said that the current strong acceleration of pay rates 
constituted simply a catching up with past increases in 
output and corporate profits. The OECD’s study re- 
vealed that, all through the 1960s, Canadian wage 
trends lingered behind the rate of real productive 
growth and advance in corporate profits by about three 
years. 


Despite all the statistical evidence that wage hikes his- 
torically have followed rising prices, the public clamour 
over allegedly inflationary wage settlements continues 
to mount, usually coupled with demands for some kind 
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of wage controls. Wages, of course, are already subject 
to considerable restraint through the machinery of col. 
lective bargaining, compulsory conciliation, and legal 
restrictions on the right to strike. Unlike other forms o} 
income—rents, stock dividends, profits, professional 
fees, for example—wage levels must be set bilaterally, 
through negotiations with employers. The power to re- 
strain wage increases is vested more with employers, 
both public and private, than it is with labour 
organizations. 


As Bernard Hollowood of the London School of Eco- 
nomics points out, direct controls over wages are not 
needed to control inflation. All that is required, he ar- 
gues, is price control. Not only would a limit on price 
increases remove the justification for most wage de- 
mands, but it would also discourage employers from 
yielding to them, since they could not then pass the cost 
along to their customers. 


Hollowood’s thesis is that the imposition of price con- 
trol would result in a de facto control of wages as well, 
without the need to impose a specific wage ceiling or 
even to seek the unions’ co-operation. His argument 
makes sense. But the myth of inflationary wage settle- 
ments is so well entrenched that no government would 
seriously consider imposing price controls without also 
setting limits on wage increases. The myth that unions 
are as free to set wages as corporations are to set prices 
will not easily be dispelled. 


There are many other popular misconceptions about 
unions and labour relations, but the 10 discussed in this 
article are the most prevalent and the most difficult to 
correct. Even after perusing the foregoing attempt to 
debunk them, many readers will no doubt remain un- 
convinced that these conventional beliefs about labour 
are in fact fables. It takes more than a single essay of 
this kind to counteract the enormous volume of misin- 
formation about labour affairs to which most Canadians 
are regularly subjected. If only a few readers now sus- 
pect that perhaps unions aren’t entirely to blame for all 
our social and economic troubles, however, this debunk- 
ing effort will not have been in vain. 


(Ed Finn is Legislation Director of the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Previously, he was Research Director and Public Rela- 
tions Director of the CBRT. He has been labour colum- 
nist for the Toronto Daily Star since May 1968. The 
opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of Mr. Finn, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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“Job enrichment is a process to increase the psychologi- 
cal rewards of the job,” delegates to the 30th annual 
Spring conference of the Personnel Association of To- 
ronto were told. “If you introduce it for any other rea- 
son than that—for increased productivity, for instance— 
you are doomed to failure,” said John Thamer, Assist- 
ant Vice-President, Personnel, of Bell Canada. 


Job enrichment, he asserted, entails finding a way to lift 
the talent ceiling of a job after the basic job had been 
learned. “It involves completely restructuring feedback 
systems, and delegating authority. It is not a system of 
removing controls but moving controls.” Thamer cau- 
tioned top management to get specially trained outside 
personnel people in to talk to middle management. This 
was the clarifying stage where workshops would be held 
with all management people involved in planning and 
implementing the job enrichment projects. “here 
should be a series of implementation meetings with in- 
dividual managers who would then make themselves 
available to people down through the organization on 
an individual basis,” he said. “Then the personnel man 
fades out and is available on call to straighten out un- 
settled and ruffled managers.” 


Delegates heard also how not to bring about job enrich- 
ment. Described as ROTT, Thamer broke it down into 
four sections. “R stands for the Reward System. Guar- 
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antee a reward for a short time gain only, and you are 
guaranteed to blow the whole thing. Make sure you re- 
ward efficiency rather than effectiveness. In other 
words, concentrate on productivity only. Reward pro- 
ductivity at the expense of quality, and have any feed- 
back go to top management instead of the people in- 
volved so that the boss gives back negative feedback. 
‘O’ stands for Organizational Support. Don’t bother to 
provide staff assistance. Don’t integrate with other ac- 
tivities. Use coercion, subtle and unspoken. Super- 
impose other things at the same time, such as bringing 
in new equipment and so on. ‘T” is for Target. Pick a 
project where restructuring is not possible. Give respon- 
sibility to everyone whether they want it or not. Or, 
head the project with a guy who has no authority or 
credibility. If the ‘A’ team has been doing something 
well, try to transplant their success to the “B’ team, tell- 
ing them to handle it exactly the same way. And the last 
‘T’ stands for Transfers. Change the key line managers 
as soon as you get the project underway, so that no one 
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knows what’s going on. Everything will be beautifully 
chaotic and you can really blow everything if the new 
man has Theory X orientation.” 


When all is said and done, however, some jobs just can’t 
be enriched, he said. “How the hell do you make a key 
punch operator’s job meaningful? You can’t enrich a 
job that ain’t worth enriching.” 


The 1200 delegates who attended the conference had a 
choice of several concurrent sessions. At another ses- 
sion, Dr. George Odiorne, Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness and Professor of Management at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, echoed Thamer’s comments on 
the job enrichment question. “Every once in awhile 
someone lays a tree on you and then yells, ‘Timber’.” 


He suggested that job descriptions be thrown out, and 
job objectives put in their place. “The best goals are 
energy-creating, the worst, energy-draining,’’ Dr. 
Odiorne said. “Tell people what you expect of them and 
get off their back.” Many managers are more concerned 
about the philosophy of “doing it my way,” than “getting 
my desired results.” And this is a “people shrinker,” he 
said. 


Every organization falls prey to the way work is carried 
out rather than the expected results. “Style becomes 
more important than output.” He suggested that com- 
panies guard against the activity trap where activity be- 
comes an end in itself. “It’s a process of checking the 
carbon copy against the original.” 


Dr. Odiorne takes a dim view of sensitivity training, a 
type of group therapy used by some industries to un- 
cover the hidden hang-ups of executive personnel. 
“There is not a shred of scientific evidence that it 
changes anything,” he said. “In fact it could lead to psy- 
chiatric damage. A survey in the States has indicated 
that more than 40 per cent of those who have partici- 
pated in the project had to be treated by psychiatrists 
later.” 


The altered workweek 


A week in the Spring for fishing, a week in the Fall for 
hunting, and regular holidays as well, are some of the 
fruits of the four-day workweek enjoyed by an increas- 
ing number of Canadian workers, said Gordon Harri- 
son, a Montreal industrial relations consultant, acting as 
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moderator of a panel on the four-day week. “At one 
factory, the employees literally run the place. They have 
one shift lasting three hours and another 13 hours. Only 
the eight guys who run it know how it works.” The term, 
“altered workweek” is probably more appropriate than 
“four-day workweek,” Harrison contended, because the 
three days of 12 hours are almost as prevalent as the four 
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days of 35 to 40 hours. By September 1971, there were 
17 organizations across Canada that had adopted the 
altered workweek, but in April 1972 this list had in- 
creased to 60, “and that must be a bare minimum, since 
it is only the major companies that are making the 
news.” 

The Public Service Alliance of Canada, he said, is going 
on record for the 8-hour day, four-day week with over- 
time paid after 8 hours. This was unrealistic, he said. 
“The Government is the last employer in the country 
that should go on the four-day week.” 


Peter Green, Distillery Manager for Gilbey Ltd., which 
has recently instituted a four-day, 40-hour week, said 
that they were continuing it as an experiment only. 
“The employees like it, but we’re not sure we like it,” he 
stated. “There has been no change in productivity, but 
no marked disadvantage, either.” 


Imperial Oil had only a minimal amount of unfavou- 
rable employee reaction to the four-day week, reported 
Douglas Hingley, Assistant Comptroller for the Eastern 
Region. “We did not approach it as an experiment,” he 
said. “It involved rearrangement of the work flow 
schedule and additional training for employees to cover 
those on their day off’ Two women had to leave be- 
cause the new work schedule was incompatible with 
home and family duties. “At the outset, senior manage- 
ment had to be convinced,” Hingley said. “But they 
came around when they realized that there was no in- 
crease in costs, that the work schedule and quality of 
service was maintained, and that there was a 12 to 15 per 
‘cent saving in building space. Management still makes 
the final decision.” About 90 per cent of Imperial’s staff 
are on the altered week. “The four-day week is not 
practical, for instance, in 3-shift machine operation, and 
of course some of our systems analysts are still working 
a 5-day week.” 





Imperial’s Winnipeg refinery, previously on a 40-hour 
week, has now gone on a 3-day, 38-hour week with a 
slight cut in pay. Employees have three days on, four 
days off, three nights on and so on. The company re- 
ports that productivity is equal, if not better than it was 
before, and employee morale is high. 


Imperial Oil permits employees to switch or trade, pro- 
viding it does not interfere with deadlines and normal 
procedures. Some of the employees are taking advan- 
tage of the extra time by enrolling in a community col- 
lege course or taking university extension courses. Oth- 
ers are going no further than the golf course. “Married 
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women enjoy having the extra day off to do household 
chores, the singles enjoy extra time to shop.” When a 
delegate asked whether there had been a noticeable in- 
crease in moonlighting, Hingley stated: “There is no 
doubt that some people are moonlighting, but it’s their 
business what they do after hours.” Peter Green echoed 
this comment. “We haven’t seen an increase and we 
don’t care.” 


Some medical experts have expressed reservations 
about the stress involved in the longer hours. “Dr. Hans 
Selye, a noted authority on stress, has said that the four 
day week is ridiculous,” said Hingley, “that people are 
not built to work those kind of hours.” Despite these re- 
servations, panelists all agreed that the altered work- 
week is here to stay. “A United States survey on the 
four-day week indicates that quite a number of firms 
are switching over,” Hingley said. “The four-day week 
is inevitable, and the impetus will come from 
employees.” 


The case for arbitration 


Collective bargaining as presently practiced represents 
“might” instead of “right,” and some day this will be a 
thing of the past, Peter Riggin, Vice-President of Corpo- 
rate Relations, Noranda Mines Limited, told PAT dele- 


Peter Riggin 





gates. “I don’t suggest that we scratch our present sys- 
tem or turn it upside down. It is erroneous to imply that 
the right to strike should be taken out of our system,” 
Riggin said, “but it is relatively easy to inflict strike in- 
juries on a company, to escalate the differences between 
employees and employers. Finding common interests is 
much more important. Present day employers are de- 
voting more and more time to good relations. They are 
not really adversaries.” 


When it works, collective bargaining is the best solution, 
he said, but it has come in for a considerable amount of 
justifiable criticism from management and government. 
It is not working very well because of an imbalance of 
power. If this is not corrected we will lose the system. 
Collective bargaining, he said, has played an important 
role in our industrial society over the past 25 years. 
Unions came into being through a show of militancy 
and strength, but now they “must overcome the fear of 
being considered weak. Employers, too, must overcome 
the fear of a third party saying what their collective 
agreements should contain if they cannot reach 
agreement.” 


A workable and acceptable arbitration system is the 
most desirable way of doing away with strikes, he said, 
but there are two major problems associated with the 
substitution of arbitration for the strike. The fear that 
bargaining will not take place in good faith and that the 
arbitration tribunal will not render a just and fair 
decision. 


Members of a tribunal would have to be unquestion- 
ably good people. They should have access to the advice 
of experts and should conduct open hearings that would 
air the public side of the dispute. A tribunal, he sug- 
gested, could issue interim awards and make known the 
reasons for its decisions. It could have the power to im- 
pose penalties upon parties that failed to bargain in 
good faith, and perhaps a procedure could be adopted, 
in some instances he said, to force the tribunal to make 
a decision to adopt the final position of one of the two 
parties as a basis for settlement. 


Thefts in industry 


Those signs in department stores warning people of the 
penalties of stealing are not placed there entirely for the 
attention of the shopper, said Dr. Lawrence R. Zeitlin, 
Professor of Industrial Psychology, Bernard M. Baruch 
College, City University of New York. “Most retail 
worker jobs are unbearably dull, entirely routine,” he 
said. “So to compensate for this total lack of power, 
store employees steal three times as much as outside 
shoplifters.” The loss of goods in the United States retail 
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industry averages out at a $1.50 a working day for each 
employee, but taking into consideration the generally 
low pay of retail workers, it is often less expensive for 
the employer to close one eye, than to install expensive 
detecting devices and hire floor detectives. 


Most of the goods stolen are never used by the thief or 
his family, Dr. Zeitlin said. It is just taken as a form of 
“job enrichment,” to add a little “zap” in a life devoid 
of power or excitement. One man who did use the sto- 
len clothing and was caught, explained that he was ac- 
tually doing his employer a favour. He was seen all over 
town wearing the latest styles and it was excellent free 
advertising for the store. None of the apprehended had 
any feeling of guilt. The general consensus was that the 
stolen goods were covered by insurance, so it was there 
for the picking. 


Dr. Lawrence Zeitlin 











Many store presidents take a philosophical approach to 
the problem of employee theft. In one Southern town, 
an accountant discovered that the office manager of a 
company was stealing an average of $2,000 a year. 
“How much are we paying him?” the manager asked. 
Ten thousand, came the reply. “Forget you told me,” 
said the manager. “He’s worth at least $15,000.” 


In many jobs, Dr. Zeitlin declared, it is more important 
to be present than to do a good job. “And the man 
whose hand is in the till is never absent,” he said. Em- 
ployers who want to control employee dishonesty 
should first ask themselves how much the employee 
theft is actually costing the company, how much in- 
creased dissatisfaction will occur with complete control, 
how much of an increase in turnover, and at what cost 
to job enrichment. If the cost is greater than the cost of 
theft control, management should figure out what it can 
afford to lose, and devise a signalling system that will 
not allow it to get beyond an acceptable level of theft. 
“There used to be a time when the tollgate guards could 
dip their fingers up to the elbows in the take, and sum- 
mer jobs ‘sold’ for $1,000 each,” he said. “Today be- 
cause they have books of tickets, the tollgate jobs go 
begging. But it is possible by hard work to do a tradeoff 
with the books and make maybe an extra $10 a week. 
When the state figures out it’s losing more than that 
amount, they park a police car near by. The sight of the 
yellow car, even though it’s half a block away, and 
could not possibly catch anyone in the act, is enough to 
keep the theft down to an acceptable level.” 





The problem of absenteeism plagues many companies, 
Dr. Zeitlin said, but people can often be motivated to 
stay on the job by somewhat unorthodox methods. “A 
New England company faced a chronic state of ab- 
senteeism the day after payday and asked me if I could 
think of any way to correct the situation. As they were 
paid on Thursday, it meant they didn’t show up again 
until Monday. And when the company switched over to 
Friday, they didn’t show up until Tuesday.” 


Dr. Zeitlin suggested that the company hold a lottery 
the day after payday. Those working at their desks and 
machines fifteen minutes after work had begun would 
have their numbers taken off their time cards and 
placed in a drum. The winner would either get an extra 
day’s pay or be allowed to go home with a full day’s 
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pay. “It worked so well that management wanted to do 
it every day,” he said. “So we made it even more in- 
triguing for the employee. If a double zero came up 
first, the lucky worker was paid double and two days 
holiday.” For the worker who didn’t win all year, there 
was a yearly lottery with the prize as an extra week’s 
pay. The lottery reduced lateness by 51 per cent and ab- 
senteeism by 38 per cent, he said. “I don’t advocate 
wholesale abandonment of ethical or moral work eth- 
ics,’ he concluded, “but I do advocate exploring all 
other means of employee motivation as long as they are 
not overtly illegal.” 


Sex discrimination 


Women workers generally are hired last, paid least, 
passed over for promotion and kept at the most menial 
jobs, says Barbara Shields, Acting Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour. “The ability to 
do the job is what counts,” she told delegates. “It is un- 
just to deny the right to a fair and equal wage to 50 per 
cent of the Ontario workforce solely on the grounds of 
sex alone.” Forty per cent of women workers are single 
or the sole support of their family, Miss Shields stated. 
The majority of women work because they must con- 
tribute to the family budget. And although half of the 
Ontario workforce is women, men still persist in think- 
ing of women as something temporary and supplemen- 
tary, passing through the office on the way to the altar. 


“Young women can expect to work for 25 years or 
more,” Miss Shields said. “The average age for the 
woman worker is closer to 40 than 20, and she is more 
likely to be married than single.” The idea that women 
are limited in their capacity to perform is a myth only; 
physical strength can be discounted with modern tech- 
nology. The growth areas, commercial and financial sec- 
tors, require brain not brawn. 


So few women have made it into the executive suite, 
and there is another cherished myth that women can’t 
be bosses. There is a stereotyped version of the woman 
boss, said Miss Shields. She is emotional, inconsistent 
and difficult to get along with. This type of executive 
can exist in either male or female, but “no one would 
evaluate male managers on the basis of one man’s per- 
formance.” Secretaries that have had experience work- 
ing for women found little difference in management 
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attitudes between the sexes. The Soviet Union, appar- 
ently, does not have the North American fear of busi- 
ness castration by the female executive. One-third of 
their engineers, three-quarters of doctors, and four- 
fifths of all dentists are women. 


Men often mention the higher turnover of women as an 
excuse not to hire them for responsible positions. “This 
is largely because women are employed at the lower 
levels of the occupational scale. Sales, service, and un- 
skilled workers have the highest turnovers.” 


Since the inception of the Women’s Equal Opportunity 
Act 15 months ago, women have been finding work in 
auto assembly lines, operating hydraulic presses, and 
recently in labour pools in the steel industry where they 
work around monster furnaces fired by laser beams. Al- 
though barriers to typical male blue-collar jobs are 
breaking down, discrimination in the white-collar and 
professional areas is very much in evidence. But it is 
more sophisticated, more subtle. “The union member 
knows that when she has a complaint the union will 
take it from there,” Miss Shields said. “The white-collar 
worker may not be aware that when she lays a com- 
plaint with the Women’s Bureau we take up the cause.” 


The Bureau handled 283 complaints during 1971, 48 
per cent of them, surprisingly, from men complaining of 
job descrimination in favour of women. All but one 
were resolved successfully by conciliation. 


“We know when contracts are about to expire,” she 
said, “and we mail reminders to employers and unions. 
Then we do a follow-up and advise how to change exist- 
ing practices. I would advise employers to approach us 
before, rather than after problems develop. The idea is 
not to punish offenders but to promote fair and equal 
work practices for all workers, regardless of sex.” 
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Human rights— 
from concepts | 
to positive action | 


By Kalmen Kaplansky 


Much has happened in Canada and in the United States 
during the past 25 years to help define, explain and pro- 
tect the inalienable rights of the individual. Every prac- 
titioner in the field, however, is undoubtedly impressed 
by the enormity of the remaining challenges. The pur- 
pose of this presentatio is to iscuss briefly some of our 
domestic experiences in relation to the international 
scene, and to emphasize the interdependence between 
words and deeds, declarations and actions at the inter- 
national as well as the domestic level of concern for hu- 
man rights. Perhaps a brief reference to the human 
rights agenda during the ’70s might also be in order. 


It is too soon, historically speaking, to assess the signifi- 
cance and to determine the lasting effects of the ideas 
and activities, initiated some 25 years ago in Canada, in 
the field of human rights. Although the results in terms 
of protective legislation, federal and provincial, and the 
administrative machinery are impressive by any stan- 
dards, the effort still retains its experimental aspects. 
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As for the past, what we lacked in erudition in those 
early days, we made up in youthful enthusiasm; what 
we missed through lack of research, we made up for by 
a great deal of personal leg-work and, still more, intul- 
tion, always important in this type of work; and in the 
absence of professionals, trained functionaries and re- 
spectable budgets—all part of today’s human rights sce- 
nario—we relied on the voluntary efforts of many 
people who, because they cared, often crowned our 
rather primitive efforts with unexpected success. 


Canada’s experience 


Despite our shortcomings, our approach was essentially 
sound and, with certain adjustments, remains valid to 
this very day. Basic to our thinking was the simple 
conviction that the lofty and inspiring human rights 
concepts are not sufficient by themselves to change atti- 
tudes: to make a meaningful contribution, they need to 
be translated into terms of social action and public in- 
volvement. Briefly, our tasks in those early days in Can- 
ada, and a little earlier in the U.S., were: to convince 
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public opinion of the existence of identifiable discri- 
minatory practices; to define the issue in terms of Cana- 
dian reality and Canadian political and social termi- 
nology; to seek remedial action for the newly 
discovered and identified social evils; to obtain public 
acceptance of, and public involvement in, what was un- 
til then considered a private matter of individual con- 
science; to convince the public that there is no contra- 
diction, no dichotomy between legislative and 
educational approaches, but that these are complemen- 
tary; to create a favourable climate for legislative reme- 
dies and for social action; to initiate and assist in draft- 
ing the necessary social action legislation; and to help 
develop the essential framework for government ma- 
chinery to administer the legislation. 


Comparisons 


Although the ILO has since made significant strides 
both in Canada and in the United States, I am inclined 
to think that, in most other areas of the world, we are 
still at the stage in this field in which we found ourselves 
on this continent at the end of World War II, a little over 
25 years ago. There seems to be abroad now, just as it 
was in our midst then, an abundance of good will and 
concern, a plethora of concepts and declarations. 


This is all to the good—but it leaves one too painfully 
aware of an insufficient concern with programs of ac- 
tion, with the mechanics of implementation, with insti- 
tutions, both governmental and voluntary, to foster, 
nurture and safeguard the sentiments and objectives of 
these great declarations. Let me try to be a little more 
specific. 


With few exceptions, most countries are still reluctant to 
admit to the existence of inequality, intolerance and dis- 
crimination in their midst, although remaining rather 
eager to criticize such malpractices elsewhere. When 
their own shortcomings are grudgingly admitted, there 
is an accompanying failure to identify and define the 
problem in terms of national tradition and national 
practice; and even where such identification and defini- 
tion have been achieved, there is no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the need for legislative remedies, for involve- 
ment of governmental machinery, and for social action. 
In short, what is wanted today in most parts of the 
world is the kind of soul-searching, research and experi- 
mentation, and the beginning of concerted, constructive 
and voluntary governmental action demonstrated on 
this continent during the mid-’40s. 


We in Canada are deeply indebted to the pioneers in 
the U.S. who were first to experiment with the whole ar- 
senal of legislative and educational weapons designed 
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to diminish the effects of discriminatory attitudes and 
practices. We learned from their successes and failures, 
and attempted to adopt the findings of the U.S. experi- 
ments in terms of Canadian experience and tradition. 
What we did should be of interest to other countries. 


Concepts or action? 


It is not my intention to discredit formal declarations or 
well-conceived concepts, but simply to spotlight their 
action-oriented aspects, where these exist. Declarations 
and concepts are indispensable; without them, there can 
be no battle for human rights. Indeed, we should never 
forget the tremendous influence of internationally pro- 
claimed concepts of human rights on the content, the 
temp and the vision of national activities. Without the 
challenge of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the discussions and debates that preceded 
it—and without the other great charters that embodied 
mankind’s longing for freedom and equality—we could 
not have begun our work at the time we did. 


History does not fail to record the interrelationship be- 
tween national and universal aspirations for equality. In 
the year 1789, the Constituent Assembly of France pro- 
claimed the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen. Its main sources of inspiration were the cus- 
tomary and written texts of the English Constitution, 
the principles written into the Constitutions of the 
States of North America while they were acquiring their 
independence, the incorporation of those principles in 
the Federal Constitution of the United States in 1787, 
and the theories set forth by the philosophers and refor- 
mers of the 18th century. 


Just as the Declaration by France was influenced by the 
experiences of other countries, so the French example 
inspired the majority of civilized nations to enshrine in 
their constitutions these natural rights of man. That 
Declaration served equally to influence, not merely in 
France or Europe but throughout the world, the 
struggle for the recognition of individual rights. It 
played a leading part in advancing the abolition of ser- 
vitude and slavery. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


The end of World War II marked a new departure and 
signalled a new sense of urgency in the evolution of hu- 
man rights concepts. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations met in Paris on December 10, 1948. 
Guided by the Declaration of 1789, and still shocked by 
the brutality of five years of worldwide slaughter, and 
the bestializing consequences of Nazi tyranny, it 
adopted and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of 
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Human Rights, whose wellspring was the recognition of, 
and respect for, individual dignity, as well as the equal- 
ity of all human beings and their inalienable and funda- 
mental rights. 


Most of our own remedial legislation in Canada and in 
the U.S. (and since then in a number of other countries) 
owe a great deal to Article One of this Declaration, 
which proclaims that: “All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights .. .;” and to Article Two, 
which says: “Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, national or social ori- 
gin, property, birth or other status .. .” 


The Declaration opened new horizons. It translated the 
concepts of traditional basic freedoms and constitutional 
rights into the present-day language of our industrial 
society by emphasizing a wide range of social and eco- 
nomic rights. It stressed the fact that political and civil 
rights can assume full significance only if people are 
free from the crippling burden of poverty, from depress- 
ing economic problems, and from uncertainty about 
what the next day holds for them and their families. 


Twenty-five years after the Declaration was proudly 
proclaimed and universally hailed, we are only now be- 
ginning to pay heed to these simple concepts. We are 
only now beginning to realize that generations of discri- 
mination and neglect have produced a level of poverty 
and inequality that neither existing human rights legis- 
lation nor its formal enforcement are adequate to over- 
come. In Canada, for example, large numbers of Blacks, 
Métis, Eskimos and Indians fall into this category. 


Even if all formal racial discrimination were to disap- 
pear overnight, and all protective legislation were to be 
rigidly enforced, very few of our many unemployed In- 
dians, for example, would be able to secure employ- 
ment. The reason for this is that very few of them have 
had the background, training and education that would 
equip them to succeed in the labour market. The 
present system of, and criteria for, recruitment into pro- 
fessional jobs and executive positions—including 
“people-related” jobs like teaching and social work—has 
left many sociological categories statistically under-rep- 
resented or totally excluded in many key occupations 
and professions. 


Compensatory approach—issue of the ° 70s 
We are only now beginning to realize on this continent 


that what is required is not merely the absence of discri- 
mination, but the presence of positive programs to help 
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economically disadvantaged minorities. “Affirmative 
action,” compensatory employment programs and sim- 
ilar initiatives have by now become an official part of 
American social philosophy, and their basic thrust com- 
mends them to Canadian realities. 


How else can we hope to bring Canada’s disadvantaged 
groups into the mainstream of our economic and social 
life? We should have read more carefully, a little 
sooner—and with a greater determination to apply 
them—the Universal Declaration, the Constitution and 
decisions of the International Labour Organization, and 
the ILO’s Declaration of Philadelphia. We might have 
saved ourselves a great deal of unnecessary grief. 


Compensatory, positive or affirmative employment 
techniques can be defined as “employment policies that 
seek to overcome the traditional lack of qualifications 
that disadvantaged people bring to the labour market 
by helping them, through the introduction of certain 
well-defined ‘compensatory’ measures, to achieve 
equality of opportunity for jobs and positions.” 


The compensatory employment approach does not seek 
merely to ensure equality of treatment, but stresses gen- 
uine equality of opportunity as well. It endeavours both 
to take into realistic account the cultural, physical, edu- 
cational and financial drawbacks and disabilities that 
tend to entrap disadvantaged groups in vicious circles of 





poverty and despair, and to help devise ameliorative 
techniques with which to extricate them from this syn- 
drome. Although a compensatory employment system 
recognizes that “all men are created equal” it does not 
accept that all men are born with equal opportunity for 
advancement and employment. 


International progress 


Just as we seek as individuals to adjust and expand the 
horizons of our own objectives to changing practical 
challenges, so is the international community beginning 
to realize the need to translate concepts into action, and 
ideas into deeds which, in turn, will alter attitudes and 
patterns of social behaviour. 


Essentially, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is a collection of well-defined concepts, more in the na- 
ture of a call to action—a manifesto, rather than a le- 
gally binding instrument that the nations of the world 
could incorporate into their own legislative fabric. Only 
17 years later, did the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, after many years of discussion and preparatory 
work, finally adopt the first international United Na- 
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tions Convention, based on the principles embodied in 
the Declaration—namely, the International Convention 
on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. A year later, in 1966, the General Assembly 
adopted two further international instruments based on 
the Declaration: the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, and the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. These in- 
ternational Instruments are important steps in the 
direction of giving legal substance to the well-inten- 
tioned general principles embodied in the Declaration. 
They are, therefore, milestones toward the goal of inter- 
national action, as distinct from international concepts. 


ILO experience 


It is the International Labour Organization, one of the 
oldest of the international inter-governmental agencies 
associated with the United Nations, that has pioneered 
and gone further in the direction of international action 
(as distinct from international concepts) than any other 
international organization. Several articles of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights go to the very core 
of the aims and activities of the ILO. I refer, in particu- 
lar, to the right of social security, the right to a job, to 
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free choice of employment, to protection against unem- 
ployment, to decent working conditions, adequate remu- 
neration, rest and leisure, and to freedom of association. 
In the absence of these rights, there can be no free devel- 
opment for the human personality. 


In these fields of concern, the ILO has adopted several 
international instruments in the form of international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations that have 
served as a basis for specific obligations, procedures and 
programs designed to ensure the protection and to pro- 
mote the advancement of such basic rights as freedom 
of association, freedom from forced labour, and non- 
discrimination in employment. A greater appreciation 
of these international instruments, and of ILO proce- 
dures generally, should be of particular concern to all 
practitioners in the field of human rights. 


There is no doubt that the standard-setting work of the 
International Labour Conference has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the clearer definition of certain ba- 
sic human rights. The ILO has always recognized, how- 
ever, that providing machinery for handling complaints 
concerning alleged violation of these rights, and provid- 
ing for their enforcement, is just as important, if not 
more so. This question of international supervisory and 
monitoring machinery is only now beginning to receive 
increasing attention from the world community. The 
pioneering experience of the ILO for almost half a cen- 
tury is, therefore, worthy of particular mention. 





The ILO has a special constitutional responsibility in 
the field of discrimination. The General Conference 
adopted a Convention in 1958, concerning discrimina- 
tion in employment and occupation, which up to now 
has been ratified by over 70 member states and is under 
active consideration by a number of others. 


Two basic ideas underlying the Convention deserve 
mention. First, the Convention aims not just at formal 
equality before the law, but at effective equality of op- 
portunity and treatment calling for positive action to 
correct inequalities resulting from past discrimination 
(we are now just beginning to get around to this idea in 
Canada). Second, it envisages a total effort requiring a 
combination of education, administrative and legisla- 
tive measures. 


The abolition of discrimination in employment is also 
dealt with in other ILO instruments, such as the Con- 
vention concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women Workers for Work of Equal Value (No. 100) of 
1951, the Convention concerning Basic Aims and Stan- 
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dards of Social Policy (No. 117) of 1962, and the Con- 
vention concerning Employment Policy (No. 122) of 
1964. Worthy of special mention is Convention 107, 
concerning the Protection and Integration of other Tr- 
bal and Semi-Tribal Populations in Independent 
Countries. 


What, then, are the main lessons to be drawn from the 
almost 50 years spent by the ILO in developing a com- 
prehensive code for international labour law? 


The experience proves the feasibility and practicability 
of laying down a series of international obligation-creat- 
ing instruments, more precise definitions of human 
rights, and the positive measures necessary for their re- 
alization. It shows the value of systematic and contin- 
uous international arrangements for the elaboration 
and adoption of such international instruments. And it 
emphasizes that systematic and continuous arrange- 
ments for monitoring and supervising the implementa- 
tion of international standards are an indispensable 
concomitant of the standards themselves. These proce- 
dures have obtained wide acceptance because they 
blend the quasi-judicial aspects of supervision with the 
conclusions made by policy-making bodies. 


One other lesson, and one that augurs well for the fu- 
ture, is the growing recognition of the individual and 
the non-governmental groups under international law— 
a recognition fostered within the tripartite fabric of the 
ILO. 


Program for the ‘70s 


Practitioners in the field, although recognizing that 
progress has been made since 1945, are by and large 
highly apprehensive about the failure to bring about 
equality of opportunity for the disadvantaged in our 
midst; more so because ethnic and racial groups make 
up far too large a proportion of those who exist below 
the poverty line. Consequently, quite a number of per- 
sons have become critical of the results and accom- 
plishments of the human rights constituency; they par- 
ticularly question the adequacy of existing human 
rights standards, legislation and enforcement agencies. 


Generally it has been assumed until recently that one of 
the characteristics of a free society is the recognition of 
performance over ancestry, of status based on indivi- 
dual ability and achievement, over status stemming 
from background or affiliation. The experience derived 
from poverty programs in North America, however, can- 
not ignore the fact that the adverse effects of inherited 
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poverty, isolation and discrimination have frequently had 
devastating effects on members of some ethnic or racial 
groups, denying them in fact, if not in law, the promise 
and substance of equality of opportunity to compete 
with members of more fortunate groups in society. 


The continuing debate in the U.S. on this issue, which is 
beginning to spill over into Canada, has divided the hu- 
man rights constituency between those who adhere to 
traditional concepts of equality and those who are seek- 
ing an adjustment of those values to fit the economic 
and social realities of the ’70s. 


The traditionalists warn that preferential treatment in 
education or employment, based on consideration of 
race or background, and particularly if expressed in 
terms of fixed quotas, may pose a threat to individual 
human rights. The innovators, armed with reliable sta- 
tistics, and conscious of the growing gap between the 
poor and the comfortable in our society, advocate the 
compensatory approach. 


The traditionalists (see Paul Seabury’s article in the 
February 1972 issue of Commentary) quote the late Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter of the U.S. Supreme Court to the 
effect that “What mattered was excellence in your pro- 
fession to which your father or your face was equally ir- 
relevant. And so rich man, poor man were just irrel- 
evant titles to the equation of human relations. The 
thing that mattered was what you did professionally 
.., and “personal likes and dislikes, or class, or colour, 
or religious partialities or antipathies ... These incom- 
mensurable things give too much room for personal 
preferences, and on the whole, make room for unworthy 
and irrelevant biases.” They also quote the late Justice 
Harlan, in a famous case in 1896 in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States endorsed the “separate but 
equal” doctrine: “In respect of civil rights, common to 
all citizens, the Constitution of the United States does 
not, I think, permit any public authority to know the 
race of those entitled to be protected in the enjoyment 
of such rights ... Our constitution is colour-blind, and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among citizens.” 


The innovators, who are currently backed by certain 
federal government departments and by judicial deci- 
sions in the U.S., return with the argument that, if the 
“Constitution is colour-blind,” a person’s colour or race, 
or family background of poverty, do affect in many 
ways that person’s ability to compete for the available 
economic opportunities with others who are more 
fortunate. 
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A recent letter from an official of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Coloured People to The 
New York Times (March 13, 1972) summarizes the case 
succinctly: “Mrs. Eleanor Holmes Norton, Chairman of 
the New York City Commission on Human Rights is 
quoted in The Times of March 7 as stating that ‘reverse 
quotas’ or preferential hiring of minority workers is 
‘clearly unconstitutional’. This assertion is directly con- 
tradicted by an extensive body of legal decisions in 
which federal courts have recognized that race-con- 
scious injuries require race-conscious remedies ... The 
dismal record of more than 30 years of state fair em- 
ployment practice laws and federal Executive orders 
proves that ‘voluntary compliance’ does not work in 
eliminating job discrimination.” 


Perhaps Canada could learn from recent experiences in 
the U.S. in dealing with these extremely important is- 
sues. Obviously, although there is a certain degree if 
similarity between the racial problems of the U.S. and 
those in Canada, they are far from being identical, and 
suggested solutions and remedial plans cannot be trans- 
ferred automatically from one country to another. 


Apart from the question of fixed quota systems, the 
compensatory approach in education and employment 
for members of groups who have fallen behind, deserves 
sympathetic consideration in Canada, in order to give 
disadvantaged people the necessary muscle in their 
struggle for equality of opportunity. 


A careful reading of the international instruments of the 
United Nations and the ILO, several of which were rati- 
fied by Canada, fail to reveal any prohibition against 
compensatory or preferential treatment for disadvan- 
taged groups, provided that these are only temporary in 
nature. Article 5, Paragraph 2 of the International La- 
bour Office Convention on Discrimination (Employ- 
ment and Occupation), ratified by Canada, states: “Any 
member may, after consultation with representative em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, where such exist, 
determine that other special measures designed to meet 
the particular requirements of persons who, for reasons 
such as sex, age, disablement, family responsibilities or 
social or cultural status are generally recognized to re- 
quire special protection or assistance, shall not be 
deemed to be discrimination.” 


Article 1, Number 4 of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, also ratified by Canada, refers 
directly to this issue as follows: “Special measures taken 
for the sole purpose of securing adequate advancement 
of certain racial or ethnic groups or individuals requir- 
ing such protection as may be necessary in order to en- 
sure to such groups or individuals equal enjoyment or 
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exercise of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
shall not be deemed racial discrimination, provided 
however, that such measures do not, as a consequence, 
lead to the maintenance of separate rights for different 
racial groups, and that they shall not be continued after 
the objectives for which they were taken have been 
achieved.” 


In re-introducing factors of race and ancestry, even for 
good and noble purposes, however, we must be ever 
vigilant to bar from our laws and practice the old de- 
structive distinctions and exclusions based on race and 
background. It is a difficult and highly sophisticated 
task, indeed, but one deserving of sympathy and 
understanding. 


Kalmen Kaplansky was closely associated with human 
rights in Canada during the period 1946-1957, working 
in close collaboration with the then Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Jewish Labour Committee. From June of that 
year until April 1957, he was in charge of organizing 
and servicing the Joint Committees Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, which later became Labour 
Committees for Human Rights in Montreal, Toronto, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


He was the secretary of the National Committee for 
Human Rights in the merged Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and at the 1957 and 1958 Conferences of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization in Geneva, he was 
vice-chairman of the Conference Committees that 
drafted ILO Convention No. 111 on Discrimination 
(Employment and Occupation), later ratified by Can- 
ada. While serving as a member of the ILO Governing 
Body, he was vice-chairman for several years of its 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment. He was 
chairman of the Canadian Executive Committee during 
the International Year for Human Rights (1968). 


Kaplansky was involved during the 40s and ’50s in 
most of the discussions that led to the drafting of exist- 
ing provincial and federal human rights legislation in 
Canada, and he is now assisting, on a voluntary basis, 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 
opment as Chairman of a special staff group on North- 
ern Employment and Economic Opportunities. He 1s 
the Director of the Canada Branch of the International 
Labour Office and Special Adviser to the Director-Gen- 
eral, C. Wilfred Jenks. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article 
are those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect 
the views or policies of the Canada Department of 
Labour.) 
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Consumer, March 1972 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose 0.1 per cent 
to 137.4 in March from 137.3 in February, and was 4.6 
per cent higher than a year ago. All major components 
recorded fractional increases except food—it declined 
0.4 per cent. Tobacco and alcohol were unchanged. The 
transportation index rose 0.4 per cent, clothing 0.3 per 
cent, and housing 0.2 per cent. Both the health and per- 
sonal care and the recreation and reading components, 
advanced 0.1 per cent. 


The food index declined 0.4 per cent to 137.1 from 
137.6, but was 6.9 per cent higher than in March 1971. 
Eggs and vegetables were the main items contributing 
to the decline in the price of food consumed at home. 
Egg prices dropped 9.4 per cent and reached their low- 
est level since February 1965; vegetable prices de- 
creased 5.7 per cent but were still at a level 9.5 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. In the latest month, lettuce 
and tomatoes each declined by over 20 per cent and 
cabbage and celery quotations also were lower. Higher 
prices were recorded for carrots, potatoes and canned 
peas. The fruit index advanced 4.4 per cent to a level 
12.8 per cent above that of March 1971. In the latest 


Peo 


month, the most notable price increases were registered. 
for grapefruit, apples and canned apple juice. The meat, 
fish and poultry index rose 0.7 per cent with increases: 
for pork 2.3 per cent, and poultry 2.6 per cent; beef 
prices declined 0.6 per cent. An increase in the compo- 
nent for bakery and cereal products resulted from a 0.8 
per cent advance in bread prices; biscuit and flour quo- 
tations were also higher. The price of honey increased 
2.8 per cent. Price reductions were recorded for sugar, 
jelly powder and lard; ice cream, salad dressing, marga- 
rine and pickle prices registered increases. 


The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 141.2 from 140.9, 
as a result of increases of 0.2 per cent in the shelter and 
household operation components. It was 4.7 per cent 
above its March 1971 level. Within the shelter oper- 
ation, the new housing index advanced 0.8 per cent and 
home-owners’ repair charges rose 0.4 per cent; rents 
moved up only 0.1 per cent. 


The major element in the household operation increase 
was a 1.8 per cent advance in fuel oil prices. This latest 
rise brought the fuel oil index to a level 11.8 per cent 
above that of March 1971. Furniture prices advanced 
0.5 per cent as price increases for living room and di- 
nette suites, and mattresses outweighed reductions for 
kitchen sets. The appliance index rose 0.4 per cent as 
higher prices for washing machines, automatic dryers, 
sewing machines, and vacuum cleaners outweighed 
lower quotations for stoves, electric irons and frying 
pans. Among household operation items, reduced prices 
were recorded for linoleum, dishes and a number of 
cleaning supplies. Light bulbs returned to regular prices 
from earlier sales. 


The clothing index rose 0.3 per cent to 130.2 from 
129.8—the smallest increase between February and 
March since 1961. Increases of 0.9 per cent for clothing 
service charges and 0.6 per cent for footwear prices were 
mainly responsible for the advance. The index was 2.7 
per cent higher than in March a year ago. 


The transportation index advanced 0.4 per cent to 132.8 
from 132.3 mainly because of a 0.4 per cent increase in 
the automobile operation component. Gasoline prices 
rose 0.7 per cent mainly as a result of increases in New 
Brunswick and Quebec; new car prices declined margi- 
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nally. General increases were recorded in automobile 
repair charges—advances being largely attributable to 
higher labour costs. Among other automobile operation 
items, license fees were higher in Manitoba and Al- 
berta; battery prices rose 1.4 per cent and tires declined 
0.8 per cent. The local transportation index advanced 
0.1 per cent. In March 1972, the index was 3.1 per cent 
above its level of March 1971. 


The health and personal care index increased 0.1 per 
cent to 147.4 from 147.2, and was 4.5 per cent higher 
than a year ago. This component declined slightly be- 
cause of the removal of the tax on certain drugs in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Among personal care items, men’s hair- 
cut prices rose 0.5 per cent to a level 11 per cent above 
that of March 1971. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.1 per cent to 
138.3 from 138.1, as a result of an increase in recreation 
prices. It was 2.4 per cent above its level of March 1971. 
General price advances were registered for television re- 
pairs, 4.1 per cent, and phonograph records, 2.9 per 
cent. Price reductions were recorded in several cities for 
stereo combinations, 2.4 per cent, and colour television 
sets, 1.6 per cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged from its 
February level of 129.6, remaining 1.6 per cent above 
its level of March 1971. 


Consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
modities and services, offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. In the latest month, the 
services index rose 0.3 per cent between February and 
March, the total commodities index declined 0.1 per 
cent reflecting the 0.4 per cent decrease in food prices. 
Prices of non-durable commodities, excluding food, in- 
creased an average 0.2 per cent because of higher prices 
for gasoline, fuel oil, footwear and phonograph records. 
Prices of durables rose 0.1 per cent as increased prices 
for furniture, automobile batteries and a number of ap- 
pliances outweighed reductions for colour television 
sets, stereo combinations, linoleum and new cars. The 
rise in the services index was chiefly attributable to in- 
creased automobile, television, and shoe repair charges, 
as well as higher prices for automobile licenses, men’s 
haircuts, laundry and dry cleaning. 
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City consumer, March 1972 


The consumer price index advanced in nine regional 
cities and city combinations, decreased 0.2 per cent in 
Toronto, and remained unchanged in Thunder Bay and 
Winnipeg. Movements in food indexes were mixed, 
ranging from an increase of 1.1 per cent in Quebec City 
to a decrease of 1.2 per cent in Thunder Bay. Housing 
components advanced in all cities as a result of in- 
creased rents and higher prices for several home fur- 
nishing items. Higher prices for clothing services and 
footwear contributed to increases in the clothing index 
in eight cities. Transportation indexes increased in ten 
cities and health and personal care components regis- 
tered mixed movements across the country. Price in- 
creases for television repairs and phonograph records 
were mainly responsible for increases in the recreation 
and reading indexes in nine cities. The tobacco and al- 
cohol indexes were unchanged. 


(A consumer price index for a particular regional city 
measures the movements in prices, faced by consumers, 
within the specified city. Thus, consumer price indexes 
for regional cities cannot be used to compare levels of 
prices between cities.) 


Wholesale, March 1972 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
0.8 per cent in March to 304.2 from the revised Febru- 
ary index of 301.7. It was 6.0 per cent higher than the 
March 1971 index of 286.9. The eight major group in- 
dexes were higher. 


The non-ferrous metal products group index rose 2.4 
per cent to 265.1 from 258.8 on higher prices for copper 
and its products, lead and its products, and domestic 
zinc. An advance of 1.8 per cent to 363.9 from 357.4 in 
the animal products group index reflected price in- 
creases for fishery products, fresh meats, livestock, 
leather, eggs and hides and skins. Higher prices for fer- 
tilizer materials, and soaps and detergents were chiefly 
responsible for an increase of 1.0 per cent to 243.4 from 
240.9 in the chemical products group index. The vege- 
table products group index moved up 0.7 per cent to 
241.7 from 240.1 mainly on higher prices for tea, coffee 
and cocoa, milled cereal foods, grains, raw sugar, and 
potatoes. An increase of 0.7 per cent to 27323 irom 27 1:3 
occurred in the textile products group index on price in- 
creases for cotton fabrics and cotton yarns. Slight ad- 
vances were recorded for three major group indexes: 
non-metallic mineral products to 231.0 from 230.6, 
wood products to 421.6 from 421.0 and iron products to 
322.0 from 321.6. 
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Labour legislation in 1970-71 


Part 6: Industrial relations 





New Brunswick’s new Industrial Relations Act, pro- 
claimed in force April 1, 1972, is a complete revision of 
the former Labour Relations Act. The legislation had 
been under study for five years. It is based largely on 
recommendations of a select committee of the Legisla- 
ture and the Industrial Relations Committee held under 
the auspices of the University of New Brunswick. The 
new Act is much more detailed than the previous stat- 
ute. In revision, the legislators looked to the Acts of 
other provinces, particularly Ontario, and have adapted 
certain provisions to the New Brunswick situation. 


Highlights of the new legislation include extended cov- 
erage; status for voluntarily recognized unions similar 
to that of certified unions; percentage for obtaining the 
right to a representation vote and the right to certifica- 
tion without a vote; fresh options open to the Depart- 
ment of Labour in providing conciliation and mediation 
services; special provisions for the construction indus- 
try, including accreditation of employers’ organizations 
and a Construction Division of the Board; new restric- 
tions on the right to strike or lock out, including special 
provisions applicable to municipal firemen and police- 
men; regulation of picketing; and recognition of trade 
unions, councils of trade unions and employers’ organi- 
zations as legal entities. 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act was amended to pro- 
vide for voluntary recognition of trade unions, preven- 
tive mediation, and special certification procedures for 
the construction industry. A Construction Industry 
Panel of the Labour Relations Board was established 
and the Board’s authority in the matter of successor 
rights and orders regarding work stoppages was 
expanded. 
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Effective August 19, 1971, the Prince Edward Island La- — 
bour Act, incorporates the Industrial Relations Act and 
four employment standards Acts. Changes made in the - 


industrial relations provisions include: extended cov- | 


erage, in particular to voluntarily recognized unions, 
speedier certification in the construction industry, ear- 
lier notice to bargain, and a mediator as an alternative 
to a conciliation board. A union applying for certifica- 
tion is required to have majority support rather than 
having a majority of the employees as members in good 
standing as previously. Disputes during the life of a col- 
lective agreement must be settled by arbitration. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have restricted the cir- 
cumstances under which ex parte injunctions may be 
granted in labour disputes. Considerable attention was 
paid to the construction industry. In addition to the pro- 
visions already mentioned in the summaries of the New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island laws, 
Québec passed two Acts amending the Construction In- 
dustry Labour Relations Act. 


Several provinces enacted or amended legislation gov- 
erning special groups of workers, such as fishermen, 
teachers, hospital workers, municipal policemen and 
firemen, and employees of crown agencies. Two prov- 
inces passed emergency legislation. The scope of the 
Saskatchewan Essential Services Emergency Act was 
broadened to include all labour disputes in the province 
that threaten the public interest or welfare. This legisla- 
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tion has since been repealed. Nova Scotia introduced a 
special law applicable to the construction of industrial 
plants. The new Federal Court was given jurisdiction 
over federal boards and commissions. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick Acts has been broadened. Both Acts state 
that a person does not cease to be an employee solely 
because he ceases to work as a result of a lockout or 
lawful strike or as a result of dismissal contrary to the 
Act or a collective agreement. In New Brunswick, the 
reference to a “lawful” strike and a collective agreement 
is new. 


The New Brunswick Act no longer excludes members of 
the medical, dental, dietetic, architectural, engineering 
and legal professions, agricultural and horticultural 
workers, or persons engaged in hunting or trapping. 
Nurses and teachers who were excluded under the for- 
mer Act are already covered by the Public Service La- 
bour Relations Act. Professional employees may be in- 
cluded in a bargaining unit with other employees only if 
the Board is satisfied that a majority of the professional 
employees wish it. Units of agricultural workers must 
consist of at least five employees. 


In Prince Edward Island the definition “employee” (a 
person employed to do skilled or unskilled manual, cler- 
ical or technical work) has been deleted. As a result, the 
broader ordinary meaning of the term applies under the 
new Labour Act. The Act no longer excludes agricul- 
tural workers, domestic servants, persons employed 24 
hours or less a week and summer students. The only re- 
maining exclusions are members of professions and per- 
sons who, in the opinion of the Board, exercise manage- 
rial functions or are employed in a confidential capacity 
in labour relation matters. Municipalities and seasonal 
employers who operate for less than four months a year 
are no longer excluded from the definition of “em- 
ployer.” Previously, a municipality could elect to be 
covered by the Act. 


Trade unions 


In New Brunswick, in order to be considered a trade 
union under the Act, a union must now have a written 
constitution, rules or by-laws setting forth its objectives 
and membership requirements. This provision was de- 
leted from the Prince Edward Island Act. The Acts of 
both provinces were made specifically applicable to 
councils of trade unions. In Prince Edward Island a 
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trade union council, by definition, must have been ves- 
ted with appropriate authority by any of its constituent 
unions to enable it to discharge its responsibilities as a 
bargaining agent. In New Brunswick, before certifying a 
trade union council, the Board must be satisfied that its 
members have vested it with such appropriate 
authority. 


Employers 


The Prince Edward Island Board is given authority to 
treat associated or related businesses as a single em- 
ployer for labour relations purposes. A similar provision 
was introduced last year in Ontario. The New Bruns- 
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wick Act identifies the employer in logging operations, 
as the limit holder unless he files with the Board a list of | 
bona fide contractors cutting on the land, who are then) 
considered the employers. 


Legal entities 


Under the New Brunswick Act, trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations are declared legal entities for 
purposes of suing or being sued or for any purposes of 
the Act for which provision is not otherwise made. 


Voluntary recognition 


The Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island Acts accord, to unions voluntarily recognized by 
the employer, a status similar to that of certified unions. 
The nature of the status differs in each of the three 
provinces. 


In Nova Scotia, an employer and a trade union may 
sign an agreement recognizing the union as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for a unit of employees defined in 
the agreement. The filing of the recognition agreement 
with the Board confers upon the voluntarily recognized 
union the same status as a certified bargaining agent, 
and the provisions of the Trade Union Act to apply to 
it. 


This official recognition cannot be obtained if another 
union has applied for certification. A 1971 amendment 
prohibits also recognition where the union does not rep- 
resent a majority of the employees. The Board is to de- 
cide any question regarding majority status and any re- 
lated question on the application of a trade union. 
Where an employer has posted a copy of the recogni- 
tion agreement, the application must be made within 30 
days. 


The New Brunswick Act also makes provision for the 
signing of recognition agreements. The Act is worded in 
such a way that most of its provisions apply to volun- 
tarily recognized unions. In several instances special 
procedures are established for such unions, e.g., revoca- 
tion of bargaining rights. The dispute settlement proce- 
dures are made available to unions and employers who 
have signed a recognition agreement and are negotiat- 
ing a first collective agreement. 


Although the Prince Edward Island Act makes no overt 
reference to voluntary recognition, it also is worded in 
such a way that most of its provisions apply to volun- 
tarily recognized unions. Because, in effect, a union ob- 
tains recognition by entering into a collective agree- 
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ment, dispute settlement procedures are available to 
such unions only during negotiations for a second or 
subsequent agreement. 


Under the earlier Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Acts, some provisions applied to recognized unions. For 
instance, all bargaining agents bound by a collective 
agreement were protected from challenge, in that appli- 
cation for certification could be made only during the 
last two months of an agreement, and dispute settle- 
ment procedures were available during negotiations for 
renewal of an agreement. The Prince Edward Island 
Act applied essentially to certified unions. 


Application for certification 


In New Brunswick, as before, application for certifica- 
tion may be made by a union claiming as members in 
good standing a majority of the employees in an appro- 
priate unit. This provision has been reworded in Prince 
Edward Island. Application may be made by a union 
claiming that a majority of employees in the unit wish 
the union to be certified as their bargaining agent. 


Both Acts, and particularly the New Brunswick Act, out- 
line in detail the time periods during which application 
for certification may be made. These periods vary ac- 
cording to the bargaining situation in the unit, for ex- 
ample, whether there is a certified bargaining agent or 
collective agreement or not. The length of the agree- 
ment is also a factor. No application may be made dur- 
ing a lawful strike or lockout, except with the consent of 
the Board in Prince Edward Island or, in New Bruns- 
wick, until six months after the beginning of a strike or 
lockout or seven months after the right to strike or lock- 
out has been acquired, whichever is earlier. 


Certification 


In order to be certified under the Prince Edward Island 
Act, a trade union must satisfy the Board that a major- 
ity of the employees in an appropriate unit wish the ap- 
plicant union to be certified as their bargaining agent. 
In order to determine the wishes of the employees, the 
Board may take whatever steps it deems appropriate, 
including the taking of a representation vote. Previ- 
ously, in order to be certified a union had to have a ma- 
jority of the employees as members in good standing. 
Only persons who had been employed for at least 30 
calendar days could take part in a representation vote. 


In determining what constitutes a majority of the em- 
ployees, the Board may consider an increase in the 
number of employees in the unit after the application 
for certification was made, or an anticipated increase. 
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Certification is prohibited if the union discriminates 
against any person because of his race, creed, colour, 
sex, nationality, ancestry or place of origin or, as previ- 
ously, if the union is employer-dominated. Reference to 
unions whose administration, management or policy is 
contrary to the public interest has been deleted. 


In New Brunswick a trade union is entitled to a repre- 
sentation vote if it can demonstrate that not less than 40 
per cent of the employees are members in good stand- 
ing. Where the Board is satisfied that the union has a 
majority, it may certify without a vote. Certification is 
automatic for unions that can demonstrate more than 
60 per cent membership. Where a vote is taken and 
more than 50 per cent of the eligible voters vote in fa- 
vour of the trade union, the union must be certified. 
Employees who are absent from work during voting 
hours and who do not cast their ballots are not to be 
counted as eligible voters. 


The Board has final authority to decide whether a per- 
son 1s a member in good standing of a union. Employ- 
ees who have applied for membership in the union and 
have paid at least $1 in dues are to be included as mem- 
bers in good standing. The Board is authorized to make 
its decision without regard to the eligibility require- 
ments of the union constitution, where it is satisfied that 
the union has established the practice of admitting 
members without regard to these requirements. The 
New Brunswick Board is empowered also to recognize 
“mixed crews.” It may include in a bargaining unit per- 
sons who, as part of a work crew or team, perform the 
skills of more than one craft. 


Both provinces have made provision for a pre-hearing 
vote at the request of the union. Where certification is 
refused, the New Brunswick Board has authority to set 
the time which must elapse before the union may again 
apply for representation of the same unit. A similar pro- 
vision already existed in the Prince Edward Island Act. 


Effect of certification 


A section has been added to the Prince Edward Island 
Act providing that a newly certified union replaces an 
existing bargaining agent and is substituted as a party 
to an existing collective agreement. The former New 
Brunswick Act already contained such a section, which 
further provided that the collective agreement could be 
terminated upon two months notice to the employer. 
The agreement may now be terminated at any time by 
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mutual consent, or upon notice by the trade union. The 
time for giving the notice varies with the term of the 
collective agreement. The Board may give consent to 
terminate the agreement at an earlier time. Both Acts 
make provision for application to amend a certification 
order. 


Notice to bargain 


In Prince Edward Island notice to bargain for the re- 
newal of an agreement is to be given during the period 
prescribed in the agreement or, where the agreement is 
silent on the matter, at least two months before the end 
of the agreement. Negotiations must begin within 20 
days, or a longer period agreed to by the parties. Previ- 
ously, notice could be given during the last two months 
of the agreement and negotiations had to begin within 
15 days, or a longer period agreed upon. 


In New Brunswick, where notice has been given for a 
first collective agreement and where the bargaining 
agent requests it, the employer must furnish a statement 
of the classifications of employees in the unit, with the 
number of persons and rates of pay within each classifi- 
cation. Where there are no classifications, he must pro- 
vide a list of all the employees in the unit with their 
rates of pay. 


Notice for the renewal of a collective agreement may be 
given between the 90th and 30th day before the expira- 
tion of the agreement, rather than during the last two 
months of the agreement. Collective agreements may 
provide for a longer notice period. Where the parties to 
a collective agreement renew the agreement upon less 
than the notice required, the Board may, on appli- 
cation, require the parties to show cause why the agree- 
ment should not be cancelled and another union per- 
metted to apply for certification. 


Altering working conditions 


In New Brunswick, employers are forbidden to alter 
any rights, privileges or duties of the employer or em- 
ployees without the consent of the trade union from the 
time an employer is notified by the Board that an appli- 
cation for certification is pending until the application is 
dismissed or notice to bargain is given. As previously, a 
similar prohibition applies from the time notice to bar- 
gain is given until the parties have concluded a collec- 
tive agreement or the right to strike or lock out has been 
acquired. The latter provision has been reworded and 
made applicable to trade unions as well as employers. 
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Where notice to bargain for the renewal of an agree- 
ment has been given and no collective agreement is in 
force, any differences as to whether this provision was 
complied with are to be referred to arbitration as if the 
agreement was still in operation. 


The Prince Edward Island provisions in this regard 
have been reworded. Working conditions must not be 
altered without the consent of the Board while certifica- 
tion is pending or without the consent of the trade 
union during collective bargaining. Formerly, consent 
“by or on behalf of the majority of employees” was 
required. 


Employer and union groups 


The New Brunswick Act introduced special provisions 
applicable to non-accredited employers’ organizations 
and uncertified councils of trade unions in order to clar- 
ify multiple bargaining situations. These provisions are 
described below in terms of employer organizations; 
equivalent provisions apply to trade union councils. 


Notice to bargain given by an employers’ organization 
that has a collective agreement is deemed to be given on 
behalf of all its members, including an employer who has 
ceased to be a member but has not notified the union of 
this fact. An employers’ organization that begins collec- 
tive bargaining must deliver a list of the employers on 
whose behalf it is bargaining to the trade union, to each 
employer on the list and to the Board. If this is not 
done, it is deemed to bargain for all its members, unless 
an employer notifies the union within 14 days of notice 
to bargain that he will not be bound by the agreement. 
An employer who withdraws from an employers’ orga- 
nization remains bound by any agreement in force at 
the time of withdrawal. 


Termination of bargaining rights 


The new Prince Edward Island Act introduces time lim- 
its during which application for revocation of certifica- 
tion may be made. These limits are similar to those 
which govern application for certification. In New 
Brunswick, detailed time limits are established for ap- 
plication of termination of bargaining rights (certifica- 
tion and voluntary recognition). 


Conciliation and mediation 
In Prince Edward Island the Minister may appoint a 


conciliation board where a conciliation officer fails to 
bring about agreement. Previously, the board could also 
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be appointed “in any other case.” Instead of appointing 
a conciliation board, the Minister may now appoint a 
mediator, who is to have the same powers as a concilia- 
tion board. 


In New Brunswick, as under the previous Act, on the 
request of a party or upon his own initiative, the Min- 
ister may appoint a conciliator, and subsequently a con- 
ciliation board where the conciliator has failed to bring 
about agreement. He must now notify the parties within 
7 days of the request whether he deems it advisable to 
appoint a conciliator and within 15 days whether he will 
appoint a conciliation board. 





A mediator may be appointed instead of, or in addition 
to, a conciliator. The Minister may appoint a mediator 
at any time before he has appointed a conciliation 
board or has advised the parties that a board will not be 
appointed. Where conciliation has not led to a collective 
agreement within 15 months, another conciliator may 
be appointed at the joint request of the parties. 


Preventive mediation 


Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have provided for 
preventive mediation, making skilled assistance available 
at an early stage of the collective bargaining process. 
The Minister may appoint a mediation officer whenever 
he is satisfied that the officer could settle or prevent a la- 
bour-management dispute. 


In certain circumstances, the mediation officer may re- 
port as if he were a conciliator. This may be done with 
the consent of the Minister where the officer is unable to 
settle a collective bargaining dispute. In New Bruns- 
wick, the appointment of a mediation officer does not 
affect any right to strike or lock out, except where he is 
reporting as a conciliator. 


Collective agreements 


Under the New Brunswick Act, every collective agree- 
ment must recognize the trade union, council of trade 
unions or accredited employers’ organization that is a 
party to the agreement as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for the employees or employers in the unit. 
Where this provision is lacking, it may be added by the 
Board on the application of either party. 


Collective agreements must be written, duly ratified 
where ratification is required, and filed with the Min- 
ister and the Board. Any subsequent revision must also 
be filed. There must be only one collective agreement at 
a time for a bargaining unit. A collective agreement 
must not be terminated before it ceases to operate in ac- 
cordance with its provisions or before it may be termi- 
nated under the Act, hee with the consent of the 
Board on the joint application of the parties. An agree- 
ment made for a term of more than one year may be 
terminated, however, at any time after the first year by 
consent of the parties or at the end of the final year 
upon two months notice. 


Final settlement clauses 
The final settlement clause was amended in both Prince 


Edward Island and New Brunswick. The Prince Edward 
Island Act requires that every collective agreement pro- 
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vide for the final and binding settlement by arbitration, 
without stoppage of work, of all differences arising out 
of its interpretation, application, administration, oper- 
ation or alleged violation, including whether any matter 
is arbitrable. Where such a provision is missing, the ar- 
bitration section of the Act, which provides for a three- 
member board as a final step, will apply. 


Where, in the opinion of the Board, the arbitration pro- 
visions of the agreement are inadequate or the provi- 
sions of the Act unsuitable, the Board may modify them 
on the application of either party. The arbitration board 
must report within 21 days of the appointment of its 
chairman. As in several other provinces, arbitrators are 
authorized to substitute another penalty where an em- 
ployee has been discharged or other wise disciplined for 
cause and the collective agreement does not provide a 
specific penalty for the infraction. 


The provisions of the New Brunswick Act are similar, 
except that settlement “by arbitration or otherwise” is 
mandatory. Ontario is the only other province to refer 
solely to arbitration. The New Brunswick board must 
report within three months of its appointment, or a 
longer period if the parties agree. Arbitration awards 
may be made enforceable as orders of the Supreme 
Court. 


Where a collective agreement is no longer in operation 
and notice to bargain has been given, the final settle- 
ment provisions are to continue in effect until the right 
to strike or lock out has been acquired. The Acts of both 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick formerly 
provided that where a final settlement clause was absent 
from a collective agreement, it could be prescribed by 
the Board on the application of either party. 


Strikes and lockouts 


Collective agreements in both New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island must provide that there will be no 
strikes or lockouts as long as the agreement continues to 
operate. In default of such a clause, a provision to this 
effect in the Act will apply. 


The Prince Edward Island provisions governing strikes 
and lockouts are clarified. As previously, work stop- 
pages are prohibited until conciliation has been com- 
pleted and, in case of a strike, a majority of the employ- 
ees have voted in favour of a strike. A strike vote may 
now be taken 21 days after the report of the conciliation 
officer has been filed, or, where a conciliation board or 
mediator is appointed, seven days after the filing of that 
report. 
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The New Brunswick strike and lockout provisions were » 
extensively amended. The definition of “strike” and} 
“lockout” were changed. Under the revised redifinitions | 
“strike” includes: a cessation of work; a refusal to work 
or to continue to work by employees in combination or 
in concert or in accordance with a common under- 
standing; or a slow-down or other concerted activity on 
the part of employees designed to restrict or limit out- 
put. No act or thing required by the provisions of a col- 
lective agreement for the safety or health of employees, 
however, shall be deemed to be an activity intended to 
restrict or limit output. “Lockout” includes: the closing 
of a place of employment; a suspension of work; a sub- 
stantial alteration in the normal pattern of operation in 
a place of employment; or a refusal by an employer to 
continue to employ a number of his employees, done 
with a view to compel or induce his employees, or to aid 
another employer to compel or induce his employees, to 
refrain from exercising any rights or privileges under 
this Act or to agree to provisions or changes in provi- 
sions respecting terms or conditions of employment or 
the rights, privileges or duties of the employer, the em- 
ployers’ organization, the trade union, the council of 
trade unions or the employees. 


Strikes and lockout are prohibited until seven days after 
one of the following circumstances occur: the Minister 
announces that he does not consider it advisable to ap- 
point a conciliator or mediator; he likewise decides 
against the appointment of a conciliation board follow- 
ing conciliation or mediation; or he releases the report 
of the conciliation board to the parties. 


A strike cannot take place until a majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit affected have voted in fa- 
vour of a strike; or a majority of the members of a trade 
union or council of trade unions affected have voted in 
favour, and this majority includes a majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. In the former case, only 
employees who have been employed for three months 
may vote, and persons absent from work are not to be 
counted as employees. A favourable strike vote does not 
bind a bargaining agent, trade union or employee to 
strike. 


A lockout vote must be held where two or more em- 
ployers, or the members of an employers’ organization, 
whether accredited or not, are involved. A lockout may 
take place if a majority of the employers who employ a 
majority of the employees vote in favour of the lockout. 
Only employers who actually vote are to be included in 
determining this double majority. 
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Before a strike or lockout may commence, the other 
party must be given 24 hours notice. The threatening of 
an unlawful strike or lockout is prohibited. The Board is 
authorized to inquire into an allegation made by one of 
the parties that a strike or lockout is illegal. 


Picketing 


A new section of the New Brunswick Act prohibits pick- 
eting unless it is associated with a legal strike or a lock- 
out. During a lawful strike or lockout members of the 
trade union or persons authorized by it may picket the 
employer’s place of business, operations or employ- 
ment, so long as they do not engage in otherwise unlaw- 
ful acts. They may persuade or attempt to persuade per- 
sons not to enter the employer’s premises, deal in or 
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handle his products or do business with him. All other 
picketing is prohibited. There are similar provisions in 
the Alberta. British Columbia and Newfoundland laws. 


Successor rights 


In line with the current trend, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick empowered their re- 
spective Boards to decide whether a union has acquired 
successor rights. In New Brunswick similar provisions 
apply to employers’ organizations. All three provinces 
enacted also provisions governing the transfer of a busi- 
ness from one employer to another, similar to those in 
Ontario The former Nova Scotia provisions were pri- 
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marily directed at a sale or transfer for the purpose of 
avoiding certification or an_ existing collective 
agreement. 


Jurisdictional disputes 


The provisions authorizing the Nova Scotia Board to is- 
sue cease and desist orders regarding work stoppages 
caused by unlawful strikes or lockouts or jurisdictional 
disputes were amended. The Board may issue an order 
requiring compliance, upon complaint by any person 
claiming to be involved in or affected by a stoppage of 
all or any part of normal work activity. The complaint 
may be made by a trade union, employee, employer, 
employers’ organization, and any agent, attorney or 
counsel for any of these persons or groups. Previously, a 
complaint could be made only by a trade union or em- 
ployer in circumstances where a stoppage involved all 
or a substantial part of the normal activity. 


An interim order or a decision of the Board, made after 
a hearing, has the force of law and is binding on the 
persons involved in or affected by the work stoppage. 
Failure to comply with such an order is an offence un- 
der the Act. The Act no longer requires filing of an or- 
der with the Supreme Court to ensure compliance. 


In the case of a jurisdictional dispute, an interim order 
or decision may direct the assignment of work to em- 
ployees of a specific trade or craft or a specific trade 
union. This occurs unless an agreement respecting the 
assignment of work between the employer and the 
union or unions involved in or affected by the dispute is 
filed with the Board, or the dispute is submitted to a 
tribunal or to arbitration for a final decision. The latter 
exception is new. 


A complaint may now also be made where a person has 
reasonable grounds for believing that a work stoppage 
as a result of a jurisdictional dispute i is likely to occur. 
Where the Board is satisfied that a work stoppage is 
likely to occur, it may issue an interim order directing 
the assignment of work. A trade union, employer or em- 
ployers’ organization involved may apply to the Board 
for a review of such a preventive interim order. The 
Board is then required to hold a hearing and may con- 
firm, vary or revoke the interim order. 


New Brunswick has made detailed provision for the set- 
tlement of jurisdictional disputes. The Board may in- 
quire into a complaint regarding work assignment and 
direct what action must be taken. The direction may be 
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made binding on the parties for existing or future jobs 
in such a geographic area as the Board deems advisable 
and the Board may alter bargaining units. Parties 
bound by a collective agreement containing provisions 
for referral of work assignment disputes to a tribunal 
may not make a complaint. 


A private settlement procedure is established for juris- 
dictional disputes in the construction industry. Every 
trade union or council of trade unions and employer or 
employers’ organization must file with the Board the 
name of a resident of New Brunswick authorized to act 
as its jurisdictional representative by a date to be estab- 
lished by regulation or within 15 days of signing a col- 
lective agreement, whichever is later. 


Upon receiving a complaint, the Board must immedi- 
ately notify the representatives, who must meet forth- 
with and report within 14 days. The Board cannot pro- 
ceed with an inquiry until this period has elapsed. 
Instead of designating jurisdictional representatives, a 
union and employer may make arrangements to resolve 
their differences by reference to a tribunal. The Board 
must postpone an inquiry until the difference has been 
dealt with in accordance with the arrangement. 


Where a jurisdictional tribunal or representatives have 
not been designated or where the designation is 
inappropriate or inadequate, the Board may (upon 
complaint and application) prescribe an appropriate 
tribunal, having regard to the established practice of the 
industry concerned. Where a complainant alleges that a 
strike is imminent or taking place, the Board may make 
an interim order regarding the assignment of work. 


The unanimous decision of jurisdictional representa- 
tives must be filed with the Board. The Board must em- 
body the decision of the jurisdictional representatives in 
an order, and may do so for the decision of a tribunal. 
All Board orders regarding jurisdictional disputes may 
be filed with the Supreme Court, upon which they be- 
come enforceable as orders of the Court. 


Unfair labour practices 


The sections of the New Brunswick Act outlining pro- 
hibited practices were expanded and parallel provisions 
were made applicable to trade unions and employers. 
Several changes were also made in the Prince Edward 
Island provisions. Some of the more significant of the 
new provisions are described below. 
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In New Brunswick, bargaining and collective agree- 
ments with a union where another union already has 
bargaining rights are prohibited. Employers’ organiza- 
tions, trade unions and councils of trade unions are for- 
bidden to expel, suspend or impose penalties on mem- 
bers for refusal to participate in an unlawful lockout or 
strike. Reprisals against complainants and persons par- 
ticipating in proceedings under the Act are also made 
unfair practices. 


In Prince Edward Island, the clause prohibiting an em- 
ployer from participating in, or interfering with the for- 
mation or administration of, a trade union was re- 
worded. An employer is now forbidden to participate in 
or interfere with the formation, selection or administra- 
tion of a trade union or other labour organization; or 
the representation of employees by a trade union or 
other labour organization. 


An employer does not violate the provisions of the Act 
if he expresses his views on collective bargaining or the 
terms and conditions of employment as long as he does 
not use coercion, intimidation, threats or undue in- 
fluence; provides free transportation to trade union rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining purposes; permits 
the use of his premises for trade union business; or, as 
previously, permits employees or trade union represen- 
tatives to confer with him or attend to union business 
without deductions in pay. Failure to bargain collec- 
tively in accordance with the Act and the calling, author- 
izing, counselling, procuring, supporting, encouraging or 
engaging in an unlawful strike or lockout are made un- 
fair practices. 


New Brunswick introduced provisions governing the 
checkoff of union dues. An employee is protected 
against dismissal under the terms of a union security 
provision in cases where he has been expelled or sus- 
pended from or denied membership in the union be- 
cause of membership in another union, activity against 
the union or on behalf of another union, or been dis- 
criminated against in the application of union member- 
ship rules where he is qualified to engage in the trade or 
work and is otherwise eligible for membership. This 
provision does not apply where the employee has en- 
gaged in unlawful activity against the union or where 
his activity against the union or on behalf of another 
union has been instigated by the employer or where the 
employer has participated in the activity or contributed 
financial support to it. Where an employee is required 
to belong to a specified trade union, his membership 
must not be subject to different terms and conditions 
than are generally applicable. 
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Certain restrictions are placed on a voluntarily recog- 
nized union as regards union security provisions, except 
in the construction industry. The union must have 55 
per cent membership unless it has had a collective 
agreement for at least a year or the employer, with 
whom it has a recognition agreement, becomes a mem- 
ber of an employers’ organization that is bound by a se- 
curity clause. 


The Prince Edward Island union security provisions 
have been reworded. Collective agreements may con- 
tain provisions granting preference in employment to 
the members of a specified trade union or requiring the 
payment of dues or membership in a specified union as 
a condition of employment. A bargaining agent must 
not require an employer to discharge an employee for 
non-membership if such membership is not available to 
the employee on the same terms and conditions gener- 
ally applicable. 


In New Brunswick, trade unions are guaranteed right of 
access to employees who reside on land owned or con- 
trolled by the employer or a person owning or having 
an interest in land. The Board may issue a permit to 
union representatives for any purpose relating to the 
formation, organization, selection or administration of a 
trade union or for soliciting membership. 


Jurisdiction over unfair practices complaints is trans- 
ferred from the courts to the Board. The Chief Execu- 
tive Officer may inquire into the complaint and endea- 
vour to reach a settlement. Alternatively, he may 
appoint (with the Minister’s consent) a conciliator, in- 
quiry officer or any other person to conduct the inquiry 
or he may refer the matter to the Board. A complaint 
must be made within 60 days but the Board may reject 
a complaint that is without merit. The Board may issue 
a cease and desist order and orders requiring the em- 
ployer and:the trade union to rectify the problem. The 
order may require the hiring or reinstatement of an em- 
ployee, with or without compensation, or compensation 
in lieu of hiring or reinstatement. All such orders may 
be made enforceable as orders of the Supreme Court by 
filing with the Court. 


The Prince Edward Island unfair labour practices en- 
forcement procedures were amended. The Board may 
hold a hearing rather than being required to do so. The 
Board is authorized to direct an employer to hire, as 
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well as reinstate a person. The burden of proof that an 
action was taken for good and sufficient reason and not 
in violation of the unfair practices section is placed on 
the person charged. 


Boards 


The New Brunswick Labour Relations Board has been 
reconstituted as the Industrial Relations Board. It is to 
consist of a chairman, one or more vice chairmen, and 
members and alternate members equally representative 
of employers and employees generally, and in the con- 
struction industry in particular. Divisions of the Board, 
in addition to the Construction Division, are possible. 
The chairman and vice-chairmen are to be appointed 
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for a maximum term of 10 years and the other members 
for a maximum term of four years. Previously, the 
Board could be made up of a chairman, an alternate 
chairman and a maximum of four members, and 
could sit in two Divisions. 


The powers and duties of the Board are set out in detail. 
Provision is made for the appointment of Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, who is to be a member of the Executive 
Committee. He must report annually to the Minister re- 
garding the activities of the Board. The decisions and 
orders of the Board are not subject to review in any 
court. A similar provision was introduced in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, where the Board’s decisions were formerly 
subject to review by the Supreme Court. In Prince Ed- 

ward Island, the Board may provide, by regulation, for 
the appointment of one or more vice-chairmen from 
among its members. 


Enforcement 


In Nova Scotia, it is an offence not to comply with an 
interim order or a decision of the Board concerning an 
unlawful strike or lockout or a jurisdictional dispute, or 
with the decision of an arbitrator under the provisions 
for final settlement of disputes in the construction in- 
dustry. As well, it is now an offence not to comply with 
Board orders made after inquiry into complaints of un- 
fair labour practices or of failure to bargain collectively. 
The penalties are the same as those established for gen- 
eral offences under the Act. In unlawful strikes or lock- 
outs and in jurisdictional disputes, each day of non- 
compliance constitutes a separate offence. It is no longer 
required for enforcement that Board orders in unfair la- 
bour practice cases or interim orders regarding strikes 
or lockouts and jurisdictional disputes be filed with the 
Supreme Court. 


The Act further provides that any person entitled to 
payment of a sum of money awarded in any Board or- 
der or by an arbitrator in the construction industry may 
recover the amount owing by civil action. The fines pro- 
vided for in the Act were considerably increased. 


In Prince Edward Island, one penalty is instituted for 
violations of the Act or any decision or order under the 
Act, including Board orders regarding unfair labour 
practices and arbitration awards. Each day of violation 
constitutes a separate offence. 


In New Brunswick, a procedure is introduced for in- 
quiry into unfair practices complaints (already de- 
scribed) and into complaints regarding failure to bar- 
gain as required by the Act. In the latter case, the 
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complaint is to be made to the Minister, who may refer 
it to the Board for inquiry. The Board may dismiss the 
complaint or issue an order requiring compliance. Fail- 
ure to comply with the order may lead to revocation of 
certification or accreditation, or termination of other 
bargaining rights. The maximum fines established un- 
der the Act have been increased, and each day of viola- 
tion constitutes a separate offence. A one-year limit is 
placed on prosecution. 


Construction industry 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have provided for a 
special division of the Labour or Industrial Relations 
Board to deal with the construction industry. The Nova 
Scotia Construction Industry Panel is to consist of three 
members, one of whom is to be chairman. The chair- 
man may be appointed a vice-chairman of the Board. 
Three alternate members may also be appointed, or a 
member of the existing Board may be designated to act 
in the absence of the chairman or a member or in the 
case of a vacancy. The Panel may make its own rules 
and has final authority to determine whether a matter 
relates to the construction industry. 


The size of the New Brunswick Construction Division is 
not specified in the Act. Its members and alternate 
members are to be equally representative of employers 
and employees in the industry and one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Board is to be designated as chairman 
of the Division. The Chairman of the Board, however, 
may shift assignments between members of the Board 
and the Division. 


The powers of the Division are similar to those of the 
Nova Scotia Panel. Where a matter does not relate to 
the construction industry, the Division must decline ju- 
risdiction. The Board or any division of it may, on the 
other hand, act in a matter relating to the construction 
industry. 


Accreditation 


New Brunswick has introduced an accreditation system 
for employers in the construction industry similar to the 
one in effect in Ontario. Exclusive collective bargaining 
rights will be granted to an employers’ organization 
which is able to demonstrate majority support among 
unionized employers in a particular geographic area 
and industrial sector. 


Alberta and British Columbia have also provided for ac- 
creditation, although in British Columbia, accreditation 
is not restricted to the construction industry. An em- 
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ployers’ organization in the construction industry may 
apply to the Industrial Relations Board for accredita- 
tion as the sole bargaining agent for a unit of 
employers. 


A bargaining unit of employers is to consist of all the 
employers in a geographic area in a particular sector of 
the industry in respect of whose employees a trade 
union (or council of trade unions) has bargaining rights. 
The Board will determine what constitutes an appro- 
priate unit of employers for collective bargaining pur- 
poses, and may combine geographic areas, sectors of the 
industry, or both, or parts of them. 


In order to be accredited, the organization must repre- 
sent a majority of the employers in the area and sector. 
In addition, the majority of employers thus represented 
must have in their employ the majority of employees 
represented by the trade union. The Act outlines the 
tests that the Board must apply to determine this double 
majority. 


Before granting accreditation, the Board must satisfy it- 
self that. the employers’ organization will be able to 
carry out its obligations. It must be a properly consti- 
tuted organization and its members must have vested it 
with the necessary authority. The Board may postpone 
its decision on the application to allow the employers 
time to vest appropriate authority in the organization. 
Accreditation is prohibited where there has been union 
participation in the formation or administration of the 
employers’ organization. The accredited organization 
has exclusive bargaining rights for all employers in the 
bargaining unit and a collective agreement entered into 
by the organization and the trade union is binding on 
such employers and their employees. 


Any employer in the unit may apply to the Board for a 
declaration that the accredited organization no longer 
represents the employers in the bargaining unit only 
during the last two months of the term of a collective 
agreement, or alternatively, where no collective agree- 
ment has been made in the one year following accredi- 
tation, at any time after this one-year period. Where no- 
tice to bargain as required by the Act has not been 
given, or collective bargaining is not commenced or is 
interrupted, an application may be made by any em- 
ployer, trade union, council of trade unions or employee 
concerned in the matter. When accreditation is termi- 
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nated, the collective agreement ceases to operate and 
the union may give notice to bargain to any employer in 
the unit. 


An employer who is represented by an accredited em- 
ployers’ organization must comply with the directives of 
the organization regarding a strike or lockout, provided 
the directive is not contrary to any provisions of the Act. 
Agreements between the union and individual employ- 
ers in the unit to provide employees during a legal strike 
or lockout are prohibited. The Act does not prevent the 
employer from attempting to carry on his business dur- 
ing a strike or lockout. 


In Ontario, Bill 167, which provided for accreditation of 
employer associations in the construction industry, went 
into force on February 15, 1971. An attempt was made 
to extend existing collective agreements for one year in 
order to implement the accreditation system. 


Certification and other matters 


In Nova Scotia, application for certification may now be 
made to the Construction Industry Panel by a trade 
union having as members at least 35 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the unit applied for. Formerly, an application 
was permitted only where the union claimed to have the 
support of a majority of the employees. 


The Construction Industry Panel must determine im- 
mediately if the unit applied for constitutes an appro- 
priate unit and the percentage of union members in 
good standing in the unit. In determining this percen- 
tage, the Panel may require the employer to file a list of 
his employees, verified by statutory declaration, to- 
gether with any other information regarding the em- 
ployees that it may require. 


After determining that the union has 35 per cent or 
more, but not more than 50 per cent, of the employees as 
members, the Panel must immediately hold a vote. A 
union with more than 50 per cent membership is to be 
certified without a vote. Previously, a vote had to be 
held in every case, after the Board had determined that 
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the unit was appropriate for collective bargaining. 
Where a vote is ordered, certification is to be granted if, 
the results of the vote demonstrate that the employees 
have selected the trade union as their bargaining agent. 


As previously, an order of certification must be issued 
forthwith, and the order constitutes notice to commence 
collective bargaining. Where the Panel is not satisfied 
that the trade union is entitled to be certified, it must is- 
sue an order dismissing the application, and may estab- 
lish the lapse of time before the union may again apply 
for certification for the same bargaining unit. Provision 
is now made for review of an order dismissing the appli- 
cation for certification. The Panel must hold a hearing 
at the request of the union, and may revoke the order. 


The Panel is authorized to limit applications for certifi- 
cation to designated geographic areas. It may designate 
the whole province or any part of it as a geographic 
area. Previously, “construction industry” was defined in 
such a way as to restrict bargaining units established 
under the special construction industry certification 
procedure to on-site employees. 


The Trade Union Act now requires that every collective 
agreement contain provisions for the final settlement of 
disputes arising during the life of the agreement, by ar- 
bitration or otherwise. The usual procedure is the ap- 
pointment of a three-member board. A different proce- 
dure is made applicable to the construction industry. 


If the parties cannot resolve a dispute, they must agree 
on the appointment of a single arbitrator by midnight of 
the day on which the dispute arises. When one of the 
parties advises the Minister that this has not been done, 
the Minister may appoint an arbitrator. He is also au- 
thorized, with the written consent of the parties, to ap- 
point an arbitrator for the term of a collective agree- 
ment or for a term specified in the appointment. 


The arbitrator must render his decision within 48 hours, 
unless the parties agree to a longer period, and he must 
report to the Minister. The decision of the arbitrator 
may require compliance with the collective agreement 
in the manner stipulated and the reinstatement of a dis- 
missed or suspended employee, with or without com- 
pensation. It is an offence not to comply with an arbi- 
trator’s decision. The costs of arbitration are to be 
shared by the parties and the Department of Labour, a 
third to be paid by each, in accordance with a scale of 
fees and expenses approved by the Minister. 
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The scope of the construction industry in New Bruns- 
wick is extended to include off-site employees com- 


‘monly associated with on-site employees in work or bar- 


gaining. Bargaining units are to be geographic areas, 
consisting of a part of, or the entire province. A unit 
may be confined to a particular project only where cir- 
cumstances warrant it. Upon receiving an application 
for certification, the Board must immediately determine 
whether the unit is appropriate for collective bargaining 
and whether the union has a majority in the unit. If sat- 
isfied on these points, it must certify the union 
forthwith. 


In determining the number of employees and union 
members in the unit, the Board need not consider any 
increase in the number of employees after the appli- 


cation for certification was made. In order to determine 
the percentage of union members, the Board may re- 
quire the employer to file a list of employees, verified by 
statutory declaration, together with any other informa- 


tion it requires. The Board may certify a union or reject 
the application without a hearing. In the latter case, it 
may set a time limit barring further applications by the 
union for the unit. A hearing must be held at the 
request of the employer or other union. 


Any employee in the unit may apply to the Board for a 
declaration that a certified or recognized union no 
longer represents the employees in the unit, where no 
collective agreement has been concluded within six 
months. A similar application may be made in the case 
of a recognized union between the 10th and 12th 
months of the term of the collective agreement. 


Negotiations must begin within 10 days of notice to bar- 
gain. The conciliation period (14 days) may be extended 
by agreement of the parties. It may also be extended by 
the Minister on the advice of the conciliator or mediator 
so that agreement may be reached within a reasonable 
period. A conciliation board must report within seven 
days; the time limit may be extended by 15 days or 
longer. A collective agreement between an employer 
and a certified or recognized union is to be valid, de- 
spite the fact that there were no employees in the unit at 
the time it was entered into. 
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Prince Edward [sland has also introduced a special certi- 
fication procedure for the construction industry, appli- 
cable to on-site employees. Upon receiving an appli- 
cation for certification, the Board must immediately 
determine if the unit is appropriate and if the majority 
of the employees wish the trade union to be certified as 
their bargaining agent. If satisfied regarding these mat- 
ters, the Board must issue the certification order at once, 
without holding a hearing. The employer may appeal 
the order within 10 days, upon which the Board must 
conduct a review. The bargaining unit may be a geo- 
graphical area, and need not be confined to a particular 
site or project. The certification order constitutes notice 
to bargain and bargaining must begin within 10 days or 
a longer period mutually agreed on. 


Québec construction 


The Québec Construction Industry Labour Relations 
Act provides for multi-trade and multi-party bargaining 
in the construction industry on a regional or provincial 
basis. The five employer and two employee associations 
recognized by the Act as representative must negotiate 
a single agreement which will then be adopted as a de- 
cree by order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Failure to reach agreement during the second round of 
bargaining in 1970 led to strikes and the enactment of 
back-to-work legislation. Under the terms of this law, 
when agreement was not reached on all matters, the 
Government adopted a decree, effective January 1, 1971, 
that set employment conditions for the industry until 
April 30, 1973. 


Bill 68, which went into force December 19, 1970, made 
some necessary amendments to the main Act to clarify 
and facilitate the administration of the decree. The 
scope of the Act was modified and provision made for 
the appointment of a building commissioner and an ad- 
visory committee to settle questions regarding the cov- 
erage of the Act. The Minimum Wage Commission was 
charged with the administration of the decree for a lim- 
ited period. The provisions permitting special negotia- 
tions for large construction projects were repealed. 


The Act may be extended by regulation to cover speci- 
fied construction-related work. A regulation was issued 
on January 2, 1971 concerning the installation, repair 
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and maintenance of machinery and equipment; work 
done partly on the job site and partly in the shop; and 
the transportation of employees. 


Decrees are administered by parity committees. The ad- 
ministration of the current decree was entrusted, how- 
ever to the Minimum Wage Commission until June 30, 
1971 at the latest. This period was extended by Bill 55 
(in force July 1, 1971) until a Construction Industry 
Commission is established. The 14-member Commis- 
sion is to consist of six members designated by represen- 
tative employee associations, six by the employer asso- 
ciations, one by the Minister of Labour and Manpower 
and a chairman designated by the employer and em- 
ployee representatives. This Commission is to be a cor- 
poration with powers similar to those of parity com- 
mittees set up under the Collective Agreements Act. It is 
to have an office in each region referred to in the decree. 


A Construction Industry Social Benefits Committee will 
also be established, to administer the insurance and 
superannuation provision of any construction decree. 
Previously, this was entrusted to the joint advisory com- 
mittee established under the Supplemental Pension 
Plan Act. 


The Collective Agreement Decrees Act contains penal- 
ties for failure to properly carry out the provisions of a 
decree. Similar but more severe penalties were inserted 
in the Construction Industry Labour Relations Act. 
Considerable increases were also made to the fines for 
unlawful dismissal and for rebates reducing wages. 


In the case of a bankruptcy or winding up order, the di- 
rectors of a company are personally liable for up to six 
months wages due. They must be sued within six 
months of the judgment acknowledging that the salary 
is due. 


As of August 2, 1969, only certified associations could 
enter into collective agreements under the Labour 
Code. In 1970, recognized associations representing 
staff members and other employees of Hydro Québec or 
the City of Montreal, who had made a collective agree- 
ment, were deemed certified associations until January 
I, 1972. An amending Act provides that these associ- 
ations are to be permanently exempted from the provi- 
sion requiring certification. 


A new regulation concerning the quantitative control of 
manpower in the construction industry was passed ef- 
fective August 7, 1971. It replaces the General Regu- 
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lation respecting job security in the construction indus- 
try. Its provisions cover such areas as employee- 
employer inventory, work permits, admission of new 
employees and right of appeal. 


The Construction Industry Commission, the body re- 
sponsible for the observance of the Decree respecting 
the Construction Industry, must draw up and maintain 
for each region in particular and all regions combined, a 
permanent inventory of employers and employees gov- 
erned by the decree from the data submitted monthly 
by the employers. The analysis of the inventory indi- 
cates monthly and yearly for each region in particular 
and all regions combined, the number of employers in 
each specialty and the number of their employees in 
each trade or occupation; and, regarding specific age 
groups of employees within every trade or occupation, 
the number of work permit holders, the average of stan- 
dard and overtime hours worked, and the number of 
employees who have worked in the construction 
industry. 


It is compulsory to have a work permit in order to work 
in the construction industry. The employee may hold 
only one permit and he must have it replaced each time 
he changes his address. He must produce the permit 
during working hours, if requested to do so by a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. 


As of June 1, 1971 the Commission must issue a work 
permit to any employee who holds a permit issued by 
the Department under the previous regulation or who 
has worked during the preceding 18 months in the con- 
struction industry in Québec. The Commission is au- 
thorized to rule on all special cases submitted and may 
also issue a special or temporary permit. 


Prior to January |, 1972 the Commission must lay down 
standards governing the admission of new employees to 
the Construction Industry. Pursuant to these standards 
it must rule periodically on the number of new employ- 
ees to be admitted by trade or occupation in the indus- 
try. When requested, the Department must provide to 
the Commission a list of persons who obtain a certifi- 
cate of qualification or apprenticeship booklet in any 
construction industry or trade. Any person refused a 
work permit may, within 15 days, appeal to the Minister 
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who may alter the decision of the Commission. The 
Commission must submit to the Department a yearly 
report on the permanent inventory and monthly and 
yearly reports on the analysis of information obtained 
through the permanent inventory. 


The preamble states that the Department of Labour 
and Manpower together with the Construction Industry 
Social Benefits Committee must make a study of meth- 
ods in view of rationalizing the annual income of em- 
ployees in the construction industry. Similarly, the De- 
partment, together with the Construction Industry 
Commission, must make a study of a regulation to en- 
‘sure the enforcement of the provision respecting free- 
dom of association. 


Special groups 


| 


Nova Scotia and Newfoundland have made provision 
for collective bargaining for fishermen who were not 
covered by the provincial industrial relations Acts be- 
cause they receive part of the proceeds of the voyage 
and are therefore regarded as co-adventurers, rather 
than employees. 





In Nova Scotia, the Trade Union Act was amended, ef- 
fective March 18, 1971, to include fishermen as employ- 
ees. The amendment was passed as the result of a pro- 
longed strike of deepsea trawlermen seeking to obtain 
voluntary recognition by two companies of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union as their bargain- 
ing agent. Persons employed or engaged on fishing ves- 
- sels of all types or in the operation of such vessels on the 
water are to be covered, whether they are paid in wages 
or receive a share of the proceeds of the voyage or of 
the catch in lieu of or in addition to wages. 





The Newfoundland Fishing Industry (Collective Bar- 
gaining) Act, which went into force on June 6, 1971, 
provides for collective bargaining between associations 
of fishermen and the purchaser of the catch regarding 
such matters as the rate of pay for fish. The Act applies 
to all commercial fishermen not already covered by the 
Labour Relations Act, i.e., fishermen who are not “em- 
ployees” within the meaning of that Act. The new Act 
applies particularly to all self-employed commercial 
fishermen, including those paid wholly or partly by 
shares of the catch. The new Act is patterned on the La- 
bour Relations Act and makes similar provisions re- 
garding such matters as certification, dues check-off and 
strikes. 
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A Fishing Advisory Board, consisting of three members 
who are in no way connected with fishermen, operators 
or their organizations, is to be appointed. Through the 
Department of Labour this Board is to provide informa- 
tion to the interested parties regarding such matters as 
fish markets, current prices for fish, and the financial ca- 
pabilities of operators to pay. 


Amendments to the Saskatchewan Teacher Salary 
Agreement Act advance the time limits for collective 
bargaining, provide for compulsory arbitration where 
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negotiations have failed, and for the appointment of the 
same board of arbitration for several negotiation areas. 


The amending Act went into force on April 16, 1971. 
Where a salary agreement is about to expire, notice to 
bargain must be given no later than September | (previ- 
ously October 15). Where no agreement has been 
reached by November 25 (previously January 7), the 
Minister of Education may appoint a conciliator. Where 
agreement is not reached by January 7 (previously Feb- 
ruary 15), conciliation is to cease and the conciliator 
must report to the Minister. 


Where conciliation has failed, the Minister may now 
appoint an arbitration board without the request or 
consent of the negotiation committees. He must notify 
the committees immediately and each must provide him 
with a concise statement of its claims within 10 days. 
Where negotiations have failed in more than one nego- 
tiation area, the Minister may, with the consent of the 
negotiation committees, appoint as an arbitration 
board, a board already appointed for another area. 


The Québec Act Respecting Collective Negotiations in 
the Education and Hospital Sectors requires that collec- 
tive agreements be negotiated on a provincial level in the 
educational and hospital sectors during the next round 
of bargaining (for all collective agreements going into 
effect on or after July 1, 1971). Five bargaining tables 
are established—one in the hospital sector and four in 
the education sector (teaching and non-teaching staff 
employed by school boards and by general vocational 
colleges). The Act identifies the employer and employee 
associations that are to take part in the negotiations. 
The Government is to take part in the negotiations on 
the employer side. The agreements may stipulate that 
certain matters be settled on the regional or local levels. 


The New Brunswick Industrial Relations Act intro- 
duced a provision forbidding municipal firemen to 
strike. Unresolved firemen’s disputes must be referred 
to binding arbitration. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was also empowered to issue an order prohibit- 
ing or preventing a strike of municipal policemen and 
requiring the dispute to be referred to arbitration where 
the Minister of Labour is of the opinion that adequate 
provision for the protection of public safety has not 
been made or is not likely to be made. 
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Under the Prince Edward Island Labour Act, disputes 
involving municipal policemen, full-time firemen and per- 
sons employed by a hospital as defined in the Hospitals 
Act must be referred to binding arbitration. The Act now 
expressly forbids these employees to strike or engage in 
any work stoppage. The provision governing hospital 
employees has been broadened; the former Act referred 
to persons required for the maintenance of “essential” 
hospital services. 


The Alberta Firefighters and Policemen Labour Rela- 
tions Act, governing collective bargaining for municipal 
firemen and policemen (with binding arbitration as the 
final step), was amended to provide for a three-member 
arbitration board. Previously, a five-member board was 


required unless the parties agreed to a three-member 
board. 
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In Manitoba, an Act to amend the Labour Relations 
Act, effective March 1, 1972, gave municipal policemen 
the right to strike. Police disputes are to be settled by a 
special mediation procedure and, as a further safe- 
guard, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may stop or 
prevent a strike by making a declaration of essential 
work. The mediation and essential services provisions 
which already apply to Crown agencies were also 
amended. 


Collective bargaining disputes involving municipal po- 
licemen as well as Crown agencies are to be settled by 
binding mediation, unless one of the parties refuses to 
accept the award of the mediation board. In such a case, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is required to hold 
a hearing and to make an order confirming or varying 
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the award. Unless a declaration of essential work is 
made, the bargaining agent is forbidden to take or au- 
thorize a strike vote, the employees to strike or the em- 
ployer to declare or cause a lockout until seven days af- 
ter the date of the order. Previously, if no declaration of 
essential work was made, a strike could take place 
within the 60-day period after the results of a Board-su- 
pervised strike vote were announced. 


The mediation provisions apply to all disputes, whether 
the bargaining agent is certified or has been recognized 
by the employer by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment or by the entering into collective bargaining. Un- 
der the general provisions of the Act, conciliation ser- 
vices are not available during the first round of 
bargaining unless the union has been certified. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has authority to 
stop or prevent a strike or lockout involving policemen 
or employees of Crown agencies by making a declara- 
tion of essential work. The declaration may be made 
where the uninterrupted work is essential to the health 
or well-being of the people of the province or some of 
them, or the preservation of property within the prov- 
ince. The reference to the preservation of property is 
new. 


A declaration of essential work is now to be valid for 14 
days after it is made. Unless confirmed by resolution of 
the Legislative Assembly, it ceases to have effect on the 
fifteenth day. No further declaration may be made in 
respect of the same employer and employees concern- 
ing the same dispute. If the declaration is confirmed by 
the Legislature, it remains in force for the period speci- 
fied in the resolution. The parties are bound by any or- 
der of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council confirming 
or varying the award of the mediation board. 


The Manitoba Provincial Police Act was also amended 
to provide senior police officers with the right to bargain 
collectively. In order to have bargaining rights at least 
50 per cent of the senior officers on the particular force 
must belong to an association composed only of senior 
officers and the senior officers must bargain separately 
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from other members of the police force. These provi- 
sions apply to members of a police force of the rank of 
inspector or higher and to civilians employed in a su- 
pervisory or confidential capacity. Chiefs and deputy 
chiefs are excluded. Previously, senior officers were ex- 
cluded from collective bargaining because they did not 
come within the definition of “employee” in the Labour 
Relations Act. 


Bargaining committees, whether representing senior of- 
ficers or other policemen, must be made up of members 
of the particular police force. Where a police association 
is affiliated with a police organization or 50 per cent or 
more of the members of the police force belong to a po- 
lice organization, the bargaining committee may be ac- 
companied by a member of that organization in an ad- 
visory capacity. In addition, both the bargaining 
committee and the police commission may be accom- 
panied by a legal counsel and one other adviser. 


Police associations may only be affiliated with other po- 
lice organizations. The Labour Relations Act prohibits 
certification of a trade union representing members of a 
municipal police force if that union is in any way affil- 
iated with any provincial, national or international 
trade union. 


Mes 


Labour injunctions 


In New Brunswick, when amendments to the Judicature 
Act are proclaimed, an ex parte injunction may be: 
granted only where the judge is satisfied that a breach 
of the peace, injury to the person or damage to property 
have occurred and is likely to be continued. The injunc- 
tion cannot be for longer than four days, and a further: 
injunction cannot be granted unless new evidence is pro- 
vided. Only acts expressly complained of may be pro- 
hibited and the injunction cannot be in broader terms 
than the circumstances require. An affidavit in support 
of the application must be confined to facts within the 
personal knowledge of the deponent. The court may re- 
quire viva voce evidence in addition to affidavits. 


The Nova Scotia Judicature Act was amended effective 
December 18, 1970. An ex parte injunction may be 
granted only if the judge is satisfied regarding the fol- 
lowing matters: the case is a proper one for the granting 
of an injunction, a breach of the peace, an interruption 
of an essential public service, injury to persons or severe 
property damage has occurred or is about to occur, and 
reasonable attempts have been made to notify the per- 
sons or trade union affected by the application for an 
injunction. 


Emergency legislation 
Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Essential Services Emergency Act 
was amended effective April 16, 1971 to make it appli- 
cable to any labour dispute in the province, including 
those of policemen and firemen, which placed the pub- 
lic interest or welfare in jeopardy. The Act was sub- 
sequently repealed as of August 11, 1971. The Act origi- 
nally applied to labour disputes involving public 
utilities or hospital services that might place life, health 
or property in serious jeopardy. It was amended in 1970 
to include, for a three-year period, construction industry 
disputes that might seriously jeopardize the economic 
welfare of the province or parts of it. 


The Act was invoked by proclamation in regard to a 
particular dispute. Once the proclamation was issued, 
the strike or lockout had to cease. Unless the dispute 
was settled by the date fixed in the proclamation, it had 
to be referred to a three-member arbitration board for a 
binding decision. 
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Failure of a trade union, its officers and employees to do 
everything reasonably possible to end or prevent a strike 
could lead to the union’s decertification. The Act was 
amended to make an employer who failed to puta deci- 
sion of an arbitration board into effect within 30 days 
liable to being prohibited from carrying on business in 
the provinces. 





Nova Scotia 


Legislation affecting the construction industry was 
passed on July 8, 1971 during an emergency session of 
the Nova Scotia Legislature. The Construction Projects 
Labour Relations Act resulted from a series of work 
stoppages at the Michelin Tire Corporation construc- 
tion site at Granton that left the project three months 
behind schedule. Two Michelin plants are being built in 
the province, and the Government has made loans of 
$50 million to aid in the project. The loans are not guar- 
anteed by the French-based parent company. The Min- 
ister of Labour indicated that the Act is emergency leg- 
islation not intended to apply generally to the 
construction industry. 


The Act applies to the construction of industrial plants 
expected to cost more than $5 million where employees 
would normally be represented by three or more trade 
‘unions. Before construction of such a project may begin, 
the trade unions representing a majority of the trades in- 
-yolved must have collective agreements for the project. 
All picketing is then prohibited. Collective agreements 
are to remain in force until completion of the project or 
for a three-year period, whichever is earlier, unless an 
agreement is superseded by a new agreement. The mi- 
nority of unions that do not have collective agreements 
when construction begins must immediately begin 
‘negotiations. 


Where negotiations fail, a work stoppage may take 
place, but only for 30 days. At the end of the 30-day pe- 
riod the strike or lockout must cease and the dispute 
must be referred to binding arbitration. The contractor 
is forbidden to replace striking employees during this 
period or to refuse to permit an employee to return to 
work at the end of the period or to discharge an em- 
ployee, if the work stoppage follows collective bargain- 
ing in accordance with the Trade Union Act. The wages 
and conditions of employment of returning employees 
must be the same as before the strike or lockout. 
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If the three-member arbitration board fails to bring 
about agreement within the period fixed by the Min- 
ister, it is to make a binding decision. The penalty for 
contravention of the Act is a maximum fine of $1,000 
for individuals and $10,000 in any other case for every 
day that a work stoppage, picketing, failure to observe 
the arbitration award or other offence continues. 


The Act or any part of it comes into force only on pro- 
clamation and may be made applicable to the whole or 
any part of the province. A proclamation may be re- 
voked by the Governor in Council. The Act was pro- 
claimed for the County of Pictou, where Granton 1s lo- 
cated, on August 31, 1971. The provisions setting a 30- 
day limit on work stoppages and governing compulsory 
arbitration, including the associated penalties, will re- 
main in force only until April 30, 1972. 


Federal Court of Canada 


The Exchequer Court of Canada was transformed into 
the Federal Court of Canada. The Court, which consists 
of the Trial Division and the Appeal Division, was as- 
signed new jurisdiction. Of particular interest is the ju- 
risdiction. over federal boards, commissions and other 
tribunals, such as the Canada Labour Relations Board 
and the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 


Applications for extraordinary remedies such as injunc- 
tions against such boards must now be made to the 
Trial Division. The Appeal Division will have exclusive 
jurisdiction to hear applications to review and set aside 
judicial and quasi-judicial decisions or orders of these 
boards on the grounds that the board has failed to ob- 
serve the principles of natural justice or exceeded or re- 
fused to exercise its jurisdiction, erred in law, or based a 
decision on erroneous finding of fact made in a perverse 
or capricious manner without regard to the material be- 
fore it. The decision of the Appeal Division is final and 
not subject to further appeal. A board may at any time 
during its proceedings refer questions of law, jurisdic- 
tion or practice and procedure to the Appeal Division 
for determination. 
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Employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for March 
was 6.0 compared with 5.8 in February, but was below 
the rates recorded in 1971. In the actual size of the la- 
bour force, there was an increase of 103,000 between 
February and March. There were above-average in- 
creases in all main age-sex groups—the largest gain 
being 46,000 for persons 14-24 years of age. 


The actual number of employed persons increased to 
8,016,000 in March from 7,928,000 in February, an 
above-average increase for this time of year. This in- 
crease was distributed among most industries with the 
largest gain registered in manufacturing. There were 
642,000 unemployed persons in March. The unadjusted 
unemployment rate, representing actual unemployment 
as a per cent of the labour force, increased to 7.4 in 
March from 7.3 in February. 
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U.S. employment 







Unemployment in March was 5,200,000 compared with 
5,400,000 in February. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment was 5.9 per cent compared with 5.7 per 
cent in the previous month; the actual rate of unem- 
ployment was 6.1 per cent compared with 6.4 per cent. 
The civilian labour force was 85,410,000. 


Labour Legislation in 1970-71, Part 5, p. 354, was pre- 


pared by the Legislative Research Branch of the co 
ada Department of Labour. 


July credits 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 375, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart-. 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can-. 
ada Labour Code, Part V involving the functions of the: 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em-. 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the. 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 377, origi-. 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of: 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un-- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V involving the ad-- 
ministrative services of the Minister of Labour and the. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the: 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 330, 334, 335, 336, 348, 355, 
356, 359, 361, 364, 369, 370, 372, 380. The Public Arg 
chives of Canada: p. 326. Murray Mosher: p. 328. Bob 
Cunningham Photography, Don Mills, Ont.: p. 339, 
340, 341, 342, 344. Thomas Studio (Ottawa) Ltd.: p. 
345, 1LO: p23477 350. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during April. The Board granted six applications for 
certification, one of which had been a request for review 
‘but which the Board dealt with as an application for 
certification. The Board rejected two applications for 
certification and terminated proceedings in four, which 
for statistical purposes, are considered to have lapsed. It 
‘permitted the withdrawal of three applications and or- 
dered representation votes in two. Eleven applications 
for certification were received during the month. 


Applications for certification granted. General Truck 
| Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General Teamsters Local 
362, and General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
\Local 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
‘on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by M & P 
| Transport Ltd., working at and out of Burnaby, B.C., 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alta., and Winnipeg, Man. 
Owner-drivers were excluded from the bargaining unit 
OLG, Nov..1971, p. 747). 





International Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
| Workers of the United States and Canada, Local 13946, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation at Villeray Terrace, Mon- 
| treal, Que. (LG, May, p. 253). 








International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Botwood Longshoremen, Local 161, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed by Price 
_ (Nfid.) Pulp & Paper Limited, Grand Falls, Nfld., at its 
Botwood stevedoring operation (LG, May, p. 253). 


Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union No. 188, Na- 
tional Council of Canadian Labour, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers employed by Guenther Tuckey Transports 
| Limited, Exeter, Ont. (LG, May, p. 253). 
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General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Hill Security Ltd., Rex- 
dale, Ont., working at and out of its terminal at 
Winnipeg, Man. 


United Transportation Union on behalf of a unit of 
yardmasters employed by the National Harbours Board 
in its Railway Department in the Port of Montreal (See 
applications for certification received, below). 


Applications for certification rejected. Cartage and Mis- 
cellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Lapointe Transport 
Limitée, Longueuil, Que., respondent, and Robert Roy, 
et al., interveners. The application was rejected because 
it was not supported by a majority of the employees eli- 
gible to cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (LG, Feb., p. 89). 


Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P-373, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, Inter-Ocean Grain Company 
Limited, doing business under the name of Weyburn 
Mills, Weyburn, Sask., respondent, and Bryan Bakken, 
et al., interveners. The Board found no employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit as members in good standing 
of the applicant as of the date of the application (LG, 
May, p. 253). 


Representation vote ordered. The Board has ordered a 
representation vote in an application for certification 
made by the Syndicat des Employés et Techniciens de 
Radio et T.V. Saguenay Lac St-Jean (CSN) in respect of 
a unit of employees engaged in radio and television 
broadcasting by Radio Saguenay Limitée, Jonquiere, 
Qué. The National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians, which is the certified bargaining 
agent, intervened to contest the application. The names 
of both unions appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
Sal Payne) (LG. Feb: p82): 


The Board has ordered a representation vote in an ap- 
plication for certification made by General Truck Driv- 
ers’ Local 938, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America in 
respect of a unit of drivers employed by Kraus Trans- 
port Limited, Rexdale, Ont. A number of employees 
within the proposed unit intervened to contest the ap- 
plication (Returning Officer: M. K. Carson) (LG, May, 
Ba 259). 
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Applications for certification lapsed. Cartage and Mis- 
cellaneous Employees Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and Western Crat- 
ing & Moving Limited, Montreal, Qué., respondent 
(LG, Jan., p. 41). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and A & F Baillargeon Express Inc., Montreal, 
Qué., respondent (LG, Jan., p. 41). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association, applicant, and Ca- 
nadian Pacific Limited, Montreal, Qué., respondent 
(police, Eastern Region) and E. G. Tollington, inter- 
vener, John Bury, intervener, A. E. Favreau, intervener 
and H. W. Foot, intervener (LG, Mar., p. 145). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association, applicant, and Ca- 
nadian Pacific Limited, Montreal, Qué., respondent 
(police, Atlantic Region) (LG, Mar., p. 145). 


Applications for certification withdrawn. International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
508, applicant, and Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Na- 
naimo, B.C., applicant (LG, May, p. 253). 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, and N. Corbett Feeds Ltd., 
Mount Elgin, Ont., respondent, G. Hammond, et al., in- 
tervener (LG, June, p. 311). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
and Harvie Forrest Industries Ltd., Port Coquitlam, 
B.C., respondent (LG, June, p. 311). 


Applications for certification received. Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Local 0591, on behalf of a unit of bus 
operators and garage employees employed by the Out- 
aouais Regional Community Transit Commission, Hull, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: P. Rompré). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association on behalf of a sys- 
tem-wide unit of policemen employed by Canadian 
Pacific Limited, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
J.J. de G. Loranger): 
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Canadian Pacific Police Association on behalf of a sys-. 
tem-wide unit of security guards employed by Cana- 
dian Pacific Limited, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: J. J.de G. Loranger), 


United Transportation Union on behalf of a unit of 
yardmasters employed by the National Harbours: 
Board, Montreal, Qué. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen-. 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Que., in the Abitibi 
Region (Investigating Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Voyageur 
(1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué., in the Abitibi Region (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
print shop employees of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. G. 
Hoba). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
technicians employed by Atomic Energy of Canada. 
Limited in its Commercial Products Division at South 
March, Ont. and Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. G. Hoba). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of A. V. Carlson Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
working in the Northwest Territories (Investigating Of- 
ficer: R. F. Langford). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., work- 
ing in the Northwest Territories (Investigating Officer: 
R. F. Langford). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Great Lakes Pilotage Authority, Corn- 
wall, Ont. (Investigating Officer: Miss P. Patterson). 
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Conciliation 


During April the Minister of Labour appointed conci- 
liation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Robin Hood Multifoods Ltd., Montréal, Québec, nd le 
Syndicat National des Employés de Robin Hood Multi- 
foods Ltd. (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé 
Loranger). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Montréal, Québec, and le 
Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger). 





‘Les Farines Phenix Ltée, Montréal, Québec, and le 
Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. De Gaspé Loranger). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and United Transportation Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
way (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (representing monthly 
rated employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 
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Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Ies, Québec, and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (representing hourly 
rated employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Hes, Québec, and Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Crawley and McCracken Company Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Québec, and International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited, Corner Brook, Nfid., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: W. J. Gillies). 


Lakehead Harbour Commission, Thunder Bay, On- 
tario, and Lakehead Harbour Police Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Midland Superior Express Limited, Calgary, Alberta, 
and International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Local 
Unions 362 and 979 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Lim- 
ited (CHAN-TV), Vancouver, B.C., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service) and Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montréal, and the 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mon- 
tréal (CNTU) representing general forces, grain eleva- 
tor and cold storage employees (Conciliation Officer: S. 
T. Payne). 


National Harbours Board, Montréal, Quebec, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: Marcel Archambault). 


Si? 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 9-862, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union, representing a unit of mechan- 
ics, Operators and technicians employed at the com- 
pany’s Fort Nelson Gas Processing Plant (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Active Cartage Limited, Rexdale, Ontario, and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, Locals 938 and 879 
(Conciliation Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Boriski Brothers Limited, Scarborough, Ontario, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 
(Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service), Vancouver, B.C., and Seafa- 
rers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. H. Cameron). 


Northern Transportation Company Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Humphrey Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and Local 115, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


Yukon Builders Exchange and Contractors Association 
and Local 115, International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


General Enterprises Ltd. (employees in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and Local 115, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


G. W. Ledingham Yukon Ltd. (employees in the Yukon 
Territory) and Local 115, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited (employees in the 
Yukon Territory) and Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 
168, Labourers International Union of North America 
(Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


North American Elevators Ltd., Montréal, Québec, and 
the Syndicat National des Débardeurs de Sorel Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 
and Canadian National Railway Company (Yarmouth- 
Bar Harbour Ferry Service) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. Déménagement 
Ste-Foy/Moving Inc., and G. Gagné Transport Ltée, 
Ville Vanier, Québec, and le Syndicat nationale des em- 
ployés de Palimentation en gros de Québec Inc. (Conci- 
liation Officer: Marcel Archambault) (LG, June, p. 
312): 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., and Northland Navi- 
gation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: George W. 
Rogers) (LG, April, p. 197). 


Northern Quebec Transport Inc., Rouyn, Québec, and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (LG, June, psal2): 


Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée, Montréal, Québec, 
and le Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision 
(CNTU) (section employés des services Ménagers Roy 
Ltée) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) 
(LG, Juneypy sie): 


Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alberta, and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: George W. Rogers) (LG, June, p. 312). 


McFalls Cartage Limited, London, Ontario, and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
141 (Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse) (LG, June, p. 
312); 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (LG, June, p. 312). 
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qendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
sral Workers (Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse) 
(LG, April, p. 197). 









Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division, 
Long Branch), Toronto, Ontario, and Canadian Union 
of Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (LG, May, p. 250). 


Conciliation boards appointed. Poole Construction Lim- 
ited, Edmonton, Alberta (employees employed in the 
Northwest Territories) and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 1325 (LG, 
March, p. 146). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (LG, May, p. 250). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Employees’ As- 
sociation (LG, May, p. 250). 
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| National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ontario, and 
‘United Steelworkers of America (LG, May, p. 251). 





Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Que- 

bec (Inc.) representing certain member trucking com- 

panies in Quebec falling within federal jurisdiction, and 

Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 (LG, June, p. 313). 





Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and Teamsters Locals 979, 990, 395 and 
362 (LG, June, p. 313) was fully constituted with the ap- 
-pointment of Roy A. Gallagher, Q.C., of Winnipeg as 
chairman. Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Victor Murray Stechishin, and union nominee Art 
Coulter, both of Winnipeg. 





The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between United Grain Growers 
Limited: Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Alberta Wheat 
Pool; Burrard Terminals Limited; Pacific Elevators 

Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Grain Grower Workers 
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Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (LG, June, p. 313) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto as 
chairman. Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, employers’ nominee R. A. Mahoney, and 
union nominee E. P. O’Neal, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Transit Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ontario, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880 (LG, May, p. 
251) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Hugh B. Geddes, Q.C., 
Windsor, and union nominee Henry Kobryn, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


Settlement reached in post-conciliation board negotia- 
tions. Millar and Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C.; Cana- 
dian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Loi- 
selle Transport Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Locals 31, 362, 
181, 395 and 979 (settlement reached with mediation 
assistance of D. H. Cameron) (LG, June, p. 313). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 2, 1972). 


Settlement reached by conciliation board. Maritime Em- 
ployers’ Association (The Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada, Inc.) and Locals 375, 1846 and 1739, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (settlement reached with 
mediation assistance of C. E. Poirier) (LG, May, p. 250). 


Disputes in which Conciliation Board not appointed. 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (LG, April, p. 
197). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B:C., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (LG, May, p. 250). 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (see above). 
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Rai lway arbitration : 


Six cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway Of- 
fice of Arbitration in Montreal on March 14. One case 
was a supplementary award. In the others, four griev- 
ances were dismissed and one was allowed. 


Supplementary to Case No. 286. Dispute between CN 
and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees over a claim by the union that the abolition of two 
highway driver positions violated an article of the Job 
Security Agreement (LG, Sept. 1971, p. 635). 


The arbitrator had allowed the grievance, saying that 
the company should have given proper notice to two 
drivers whose jobs were abolished. Their jobs were 
eliminated before the expiry of the proper notice period 
and therefore the company should have compensated 
them. But, as the arbitrator said, “in this case the only 
question is Overtime earnings, and it is clear that, even 
had the company retained the employees in their jobs 
throughout the period in question (as it ought to have 
done) they would not have made any overtime earn- 
ings, since the operations in question had ceased to be 
carried on.” The arbitrator said that the workers should 
be compensated for loss of regular earnings but that 
they did not lose any overtime work. 
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Case No. 340. Dispute between CP Rail and the United’ 
Transportation Union over claims by a conductor for! 
mileage lost while he was a witness in a court. | 
The conductor was in charge of a train that was in- 
volved in an accident with a car. The court subpoenaed 
him to appear as a witness in connection with charges 
laid against the car driver who left the scene of the acci- 
dent, and was driving while his permit was suspended. 
The conductor submitted claims for 160 miles for each 


of the two days he was attending court. The company 
declined payment. 


The arbitrator found that the matter before the court 
was not one in which the company was directly in- 
volved. The conductor was not called as a witness by the 
company on this occasion nor was he kept from work on 
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mpany business or on order of the company. The col- 
ctive agreement, said the arbitrator, does not cover the 
ircumstances in this case. He dismissed the grievance. 


| 
i. No. 341. Dispute between the Ontario Northland 
[ransportation Commission and the United Trans- 


maton Union over discipline assessed to a bus driver. 


bus driver was assessed 30 demerit marks, with time 
ut of service counting as suspension, as a result of an 
ecident in which he was involved. The bus he was driv- 
¢ on a December night went into a skid, left the road, 
roke through a guardrail and plunged down an em- 
ankment. No other vehicles were involved, and the bus 
as mechanically fit. 


ecause the road was “greasy and slippery,” the bus op- 
rator was driving at a lower than usual speed and took 
action to correct the skid. The action was not enough to 
prevent an accident. The company said that the driver 
was negligent in the operation of the vehicle. The arbi- 
trator said, however, that “it was only an error of judg- 
ment, and not an example of the sort of carelessness or 
inattention to duty that would subject an employee in 
his position to discipline.” The grievance was allowed 
and the arbitrator asked that the demerit marks be re- 
moved and that he be compensated for time out of 
duty. 





Case No. 342. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the calculation of vacation pay. 


A new clerk worked on a shift that carries a 10-cent an 
hour premium and his normal week was from Sunday 
to Thursday. His annual vacation was paid at the reg- 
ular or basic rate excluding the premium. The union 
claimed that, for the calculation of vacation pay, the 
regular rate consists of basic rate, shift premiums, plus 
premium rate for work scheduled on Sunday. The com- 
pany said that vacation pay should be calculated on the 
regular rate only. 


The agreement says: “Employees on vacation shall re- 
ceive pay equal to the regular pay they would have re- 
ceived had they been working.” The arbitrator said that 
it is the “regular pay” that “an employee is to receive as 
vacation pay, and in my view this does not include pre- 
mium payments made by way of special compensation 
for work performed at certain times.” He dismissed the 
grievance. 
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Case No. 343. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the calculation of statutory holi- 


day pay. 


The three grievors worked on a statutory holiday and 
were paid 8 hours at the regular rate less shift pre- 
miums, plus 8 hours overtime at time and a half, shift 
premiums included. The union contended that shift pre- 
miums should be paid on the job to which a worker is 
assigned, but the company maintain that a regular day’s 
pay is the regular or basic rate. 


The agreement says that holiday pay is to be paid to ev- 
ery employee. The grievors were entitled to holiday pay 
but they worked on the holiday and therefore were en- 
titled to, in addition to their holiday pay, time and a 
half. The issue was not the payment of hours worked, 
which was correctly made, but the holiday pay itself. An 
article in the agreement provides for payment of “a 
holiday pay equal to the regular day’s pay of the job to 
which he is assigned.” The arbitrator said that a regular 
day’s pay “is the pay appropriate to that employee in 
the schedule of wages for his classification. The shift 
premium ‘is payable ‘for hours worked, and as such 1s 
applicable to the payment (at time and a half) for the 
actual time spent by him on the job. The shift premium 
is in addition to the regular rate, and is not to be added 
to the holiday pay as such.” He said that the men were 
correctly paid and dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 344. An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
United Transportation Union over the size of crews. 


The union and the company were unable to agree on 
the reduction of a crew to one conductor and one brake- 
man on locomotive-powered trains. The arbitrator said 
that many features of these special commuter trains 
such as the centralized control of doors, all go to min- 
imize the need for crew. He said that adequate safety 
could be maintained with the reduced crew and he 
allowed the company to proceed. 
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Colm dats mela elie: 


CUB 3130. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on July 19, 1971, indicating that she worked as a med- 
ical secretary for a doctor for almost six years. She 
added that she stopped working because of illness and 
the date of her return to work had not yet been deter- 
mined. She stated moreover that “she did or would re- 
ceive” vacation pay amounting to $257.50, and that her 
vacation period was from June 14 to June 30, 1971. Ac- 
cording to a certificate signed by the doctor, the claim- 
ant was hospitalized and surgery was performed, but he 
did not know the precise date on which she would be 
capable of work. Her employer, the doctor, completed 
also a questionnaire on July 21, in which he reported 
that it was not known when the claimant would be re- 
turning to work. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant on July 30 
that she was disqualified from receiving benefit from 
July 19, because she was incapable of work because of 
“illness, injury or quarantine” on June 26, 1971. The 
claimant appealed to the board of referees. The claim- 
ant argued that, while she ceased to work temporarily 
for medical reasons, she received her usual remunera- 
tion until the end of June and was therefore employed. 
The board explained that the new Act denied benefit to 
any insured person who was on June 26, 1971, inca- 
pable of work because of illness, injury or quarantine. 
and the reason why she was denied benefit was not be- 
cause she was still on pay but because she was inca- 
pable of work on June 26. 


The claimant informed the board that she returned to 
her employment on August 16, part time, and on Au- 
gust 31, full time. The board concluded that the claim- 
ant, because of illness, had not proven that she was ca- 
pable of work within the meaning of the Act, on June 
26, 1971, and unanimously decided to reject the appeal. 
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On September 14, the claimant requested permission t 
appeal to the Umpire. In her grounds for appeal, th 
claimant stated that she was requesting benefits from 
July 1 to August 30, 1971, as she was on sick leave an¢ 
without pay for that period of time. In addition, the 
claimant pointed out that, according to the new Act, she 
was incapable of working on June 26 but she felt that te 
all intents and purposes she was still employed by the 
doctor at that time as her full salary was paid to her un- 
til July 1, 1971. The chairman of the board of referees 
granted the claimant’s request because “no jurispru- 
dence had been established for this situation under the 
new Act.” 





Later, the Commission’s Chief, Entitlement Determina- 
tion made a report on the case. And in a letter to the 
Umpire on December 21, the claimant reported the fol- 
lowing: “Although I was not at the office, I did act in an 
advisory capacity during the last week of June 1971. My 
replacement, who is employed as the nurse in our office 
and is not completely versed in all the aspects of my job 
as a secretary found it necessary to bring work to me at 
home. During that time I helped make out the end-of- 
the-month cheques, assisted with the payroll and deduc- 
tions, and did a trial balance of profit and loss to deter- 
mine the bank balance for payment of the income tax 
instalment for June 30. I helped also with the billing 
procedures for complicated medical claims and signed 
cheques for deposit, for which I have the Power of At- 
torney. I did not mention this before because I felt that 
being on full pay and allowances for the month of June, 
it was not necessary to show that I had done work for 
the office during the last week of June. 


The Umpire stated: “In my view this latest letter does 
not establish that the claimant was available and ca- 
pable for normal work on June 26, 1971, for it is reason- 
able on all the evidence to conclude that the claimant, 
having undergone surgery on June 17 and having re- 
turned to only part-time work on August 16, was not ca- 
pable of work on June 26, 1971.” 


The 1971 Act provides as follows: Where any insured 
person was on the 26th day of June 1971 incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or quarantine, he is not 
entitled to receive benefit for the duration of that ill- 
ness, injury or quarantine. Having heard the claimant 
in person, said the Umpire, the board of referees found 
this section of the Act applied to the claimant, as she 
was on June 26, 1971 a person who was incapable of 
work because of illness. It appears to me that the 
board’s decision was proper in the circumstances. He 
dismissed the appeal. 
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List No. 280 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
ey may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


| Automation—labour aspects 


: 

No. 1—Hunter, Laurence Colvin. Labour problems of 
technological change, by L. C. Hunter, G. L. Reid and 
D. Boddy. London, Allen & Unwin, 1970. 363 p. 


Brain drain 


| 

No. 2—Education and World Affairs. Committee on the 
International Migration of Talent. The international mi- 
gration of high-level manpower: its impact on the de- 
velopment process. Foreword by William W. Marvel. 
Introduction by Charles V. Kidd. New York, Praeger, 


| c1970. xxxvi, 738 p. 


_ Civil service 


No. 3—Brown, R. G. S. The administrative process in 
Britain. London, Methuen, 1970. xiv, 349 p. 
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College graduates 


No. 4—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. College edu- 
cated workers, 1968-80; a study of supply and demand. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1970. 25 p. 


Corporations 


No. 5—Chamberlain, Neil W., comp. Business and the 
cities: a book of relevant readings. New York, Basic 
Books, 1970. xiv, 521 p. 


No. 6—Sethi, S. Prakash. Business corporations and the 
black man; an analysis of social conflict: the Kodak- 
FIGHT controversy. With a foreword by James Farmer, 
and an introd. by Dow Votaw. Scranton, Pa., Chandler 
Pub. Co., 1970. xviii, 184 p. 
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No. 7—Turner, Louis. Invisible empires; multinational 
companies and the modern world. London, Hamish 
Hamilton, c1970, 228 p. 


Disadvantaged 


No. 8—Ferman, Louis Abbott. Disadvantaged youth: 
problems of job placement, job creation, and job devel- 
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tration, University of Michigan, 1970. xxvii, 464 p. 
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York, Basic Books, 1970. vi, 326 p. 
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. 
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_abour statistics 


Percentage Change 





from 
Previous Previous 
rincipal Items Date Amount Month Year 


se nS 


(in thousands) 


-OTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 








Week ended March 18, 1972 8,658 + 1-2 + 3.9 
Employed o..ccscscsscssscccsesnossensntctststntnenistnesiuanuseisenennneneuuenanieneneneiie Avs March 8,016 Fo UY +) 4.3 
AP TIGULMORG FAG racnicersccesncne ere eR cog. ie Ree ae SS os 408 |e oS, - 6.4 
Noma gricu ture on. scssssesnenrnsceeetntneerinitaesisessrntneensennencertctnentastit 7 7,607 je Hed ean 
PUNT OTST epegtrere ce clree ese ce east H sce catia sr dures nnleearoeCeaviond rnp cosPS tac ; i 7,054 Jopeeiil = uals fe) 
ASE OMe 3 Ss NOUN SOE TOME, ie secret ccrsrerscbssecerestege to tcretestorecee ; 6,369 ae dl + 40 
PNG roti MESS: TRV So! INONIES ac eege cteercceagcsescecanecomapcerriacanser saa a 1,334 ee ja eoee 
Employed but not at WOrK .......eccsesesescnscnnmeneenuenaneneen i 312 — 43 + 16.9 
Unemployed .....cscisssssnssissetaeneinntntnsstneensiarstntasiunasnstasnrntvenmanaene id 642 + 2.4 — 1.2 
/ NUE EG) es iRecme aiterrac nee, escort Une eee Poetea  eceee year rca aca 4 80 se allies + 14.3 
COUTTS) yoo, pees eerste UE co Scere ee nent Serre een : ‘ 220 = 3 = Gs 
COS CT Cos Tee onan ROR es cg hy Pere nee nan Ee iy 186 05 — 3.1 
PEAUTION Ree tseocccswe a Ee EM 20 eh cos Seco NR = i 74 — 3.1 — 63 
Sis tage ton iA CU ten ners nee Peter eee reer ret 82 el rae 
Without work and seeking WOTK 0.0... cceee Fe ian oe 602 34 — 1.8 
On temporary layoff Up to 30 days occ senecnmnmneinnnneneneeten ‘a 4] = 89 + 10.8 
SP IMUSTRIAL BMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100) cucccccecsnsree Se January 124.6 — 0.1 sae wiles) 
Manufacturing employment (196 1 = 100) # «cscs ee ‘ 119.4 — 24 + OS 
BAM GRA WON caper cae eee nweicte cree Rees esata cpecee ncntcegees cameo eeeane ee Year 1971 121,900 = [7.5 
Destined tome labour lOrce esther as eee is 61,282 — 21.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
yg ae aH 0) 0 1 erates ro veep e eaeee ee Petree ces OSE eee ere rhe eaerccan ae March 84 oF OS 
INU GO lng Wy © ERC 156 NOON LV © CL eeeecenpeeare crea reset ceereereccctce tereetiericns cs ehevser tee ase ‘i 230,702 ae 2 +309" 
Duration im man dayS .....sccscsssscsssssssesneesseenseenreesessetsessneeneenennssaneeettnntnit + 351,870 + 43.1 G55) 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP. )¥ 0... January 143.81 — 0.8 sii ee. 
Average hourly earmings (fg. )7 .a-.ccscccceccncsennenenen rs eee ‘ 3.42 — 03 se ley! 
Average weekly hours paid f ..ccccrccccssenscscncnansnenannenennmneneinritscien a BOIS Seve Sip ce 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) qe Fo a eet April 138.2 + 0:0 4S 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)¢...... January 133.4 saeeecee + 45 
Total labour miconme (muillnoms Of COMATS)G <.sccccccsscecesscctsenwererpnreenneerectse December 4,398.4 = hye + 10.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f 
Total (average 1961 = 100) ..ccccscsesssestesisernmeennstannanaeneneneeniensnes March 184.3 = + 4,7 
Marae COUT 0g as cecencesecseseevvnsevensenncnrnneneennetreseneensennenirvnenneanseneetinates A 179.0 — 0.1 jae Shes 
Ira LCS ates eae en tem ee A 203.9 — 04 +: 3.9 
Iisa s Ta Me bg o> Seana aE REN J ee ec cre cercvines eaten é 159:3 — 0.3 ti 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
Starts: Seca caer: Ce ee ap em Se March 13,568 + 26.0 + 47.4 
Completions ..cccccstsieeccenesntneccnsntitnniuninstrineananimnciesentunntttinitem bites 4s 11,800 — 27.) + 6.0 
Um er GOMSEF CUO oi oiccseec crept tice cease riossccceeteop nese canon Sore teen i 142,405 a2 Ls +0 2007 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

yAdvance data. 

{Preliminary. 

**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department ( 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables i 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers re 
ported on strike or lockout out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stor 
pages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1967-1971 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yea 





Duration in Man-Day 





Lockouts 

Beginning Per Cento 

During Strikes Estimatec 

Month and Workers Workin; 
Month or Year or Year Lockout Involved Man-Days Time 


498 
Soy) 
566 
503 





Septembet............. 
OCOD ERS ree rnes Later ee. ain. i. 38 
Novembet .................. 
DOCeHI DER. ean re eee ne. Meee 26 


LS 2) AVM OY etcetera tae ot 32 
February 
IIE cs eee nett =O ae, be 35 





* Preliminary. 


Strikes and Lockouts, March, 1972, 
by Industry, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 








Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers = Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 
RAL ARETE GBS TRS SBD RE I Te SE TE SERENE ERG 
Porestty Saree) 5 ke l 2 359 900 
MST CSF Seo Ree I l 3 1,390 13,990 
Mamuiacuiting tacc. aya. 15 45 5,419 74,870 
Comsteueti Oni... tate ere 6 2 7,062 18,000 
Transportation and utilities... 5 8 2,761 15,800 
Dia OR ee asc ae l 6 134 1,800 
_ l 7 150 
2 5 778 7,650 
Public administration ................ *4 y 2IZTIO 2187.10 
Allin gusinies: — o. see 35 84. 230,702 351,870 


SES TES RE SA AAT A AE 


*The one-day general strike by about 210,000 Quebec Government em- 

ployees is included under Public Administration although hospital em- 
ployees, teachers, civil servants, hydro employees, and liquor board 
workers were involved. 


Sy 252,018 3,974,760 0.2 
582 223,562 5,032,730 0.3: 
595 306,799 7,751,880 0.41 
542 261,706 6,539,560 0.3! 
561 236,864 2,910,580 0.1 
76 46,182 212,390 0. Le 
Oo 24,641 160,390 0.1 
90 13,13 116,470 0.08 
130 47,209 289,960 0.7 
112 395,175 329,530 0.22 
124 31,144 389,320 0.2¢ 
Due 30,432 319:110 0.22 
100 36,908 318,160 0.22 
23 20,458 232,690 0.18 
81 14,236 156,320 0. 1¢ 
75 16,399 137,370 0.05 
Thi 27,071 245,930 0.17 
84 230,702 351,870 0.23 


EE 


Strikes and Lockouts, March, 1972, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 














Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
ESSE SSSA ED TFB a 
Newfoundland 4 ‘i 1,636 14,930 
4 4 450 4,300 
~— 3 198 200 
8 22 214963 244.67 
1] 29 4,754 63,310 
- l 34 750 
3 3 293 1,020 
Alberta — ] 142 3,120 
British Columbia 3 1] 5,802 9,050 
Federals: ncncetednaet eit z 3 2,430 10,520 
All jurisdictions 00... 35 84 230,702 351,870 
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strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1972, (Preliminary) 





ndustry Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

imployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 

~ocation Union Involved March mulated Date Result 


—— 








-orestry 
~ MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd., | Woodworkers 350 700 700 = Mar. 17 Alleged dispute over suspension 
Franklin River, B.C. Loc. 1-85 Mar. 21 of one worker—Return of workers 
(Aki Clore) under previous agreement pend- 
ing arbitration board. 
Mines 
METAL 
| Campbell Chibougamau — Steelworkers 614 6,140 37,450  Déc. 16 Wages, other fringe benefits— 
| Mines Limited, Loc. 5186 Mar. 15 20¢ an hr. increase Mar. 14, 1972, 
Chibougamau, Qué. (ABE ClOv. Gee) D0 Dees 1h 1972) 25) Deen Ne 
1973; retroactive pay $100, other 
benefits. 
Wabush Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 625 4,380 4,380 Mar. 22 Protesting suspension of some 
Wabush, Nfld. (ALF-CIO/CLC) — maintenance workers— 
Loc. 6285 
QUARRIES 
Carriéres Montréal Est, International Ist 35470 4,530 Feb. 21 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
| (1965) Liée, Operating — 
| Montréal Est, Que. Engineers 
Loc. 791-B 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Burgeo Fish Industries Food Workers 160° 3:520 33,760 June 4 Union recognition— 
bids (AFL-ClO/ CLC) — 
Burgeo, Nfld. 
Atlantic Fish Food Workers 310 5,580 2S Deeyz7 Wages—3l¢ an hr. increase 
Processors Ltd. Loc. 1245 Mar. 22 Apr 1, 1972, s¢7Jan- 1) 1278, 
Marystown, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 5¢ July 1, 1973; reduction in 
hours. 
York Farms, Food Workers 202. 4,440 6,260 Pepa? Working conditions, fringe 
Division of Canada Loc. P469 = benefits, wages— 
Packers Ltd., (AE D- ClO GL@) 
Brantford, Ont. 
H. B. Nickerson & Sons Seafood Workers 133 670 670 Mar. 10 Disagreement over change of pay 
Lidg Loe, 112 Mar. 16 period—Workers returned after 
North Sydney, N.S. (CLC) agreeing to try the new pay 
. ae period. 
LEATHER 
Robson-Lang Leathers, Food Workers 1907 1,050 1050 Mar. 22 Wages, other _ benefits—Not 
Oshawa, Ont. Loc. 205-L 30 reported. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PAPER 
Canadian Johns-Manville Pulp and Paper 198 3,560 3,760 Feb. 29 Wages, hours—Not reported. 
Co: Lid: Mill Workers Mar. 25 
North Bay, Ont. Loc. 870 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Nr 


Union 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 





Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 

Workers Accu- 
Involved March mulated 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 








Council of Printing Lithographers and 180 3,960 6,120 Feb. 14 Not reported— 
Industries of Canada, Photoengravers = 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 35P 
(AFL-ClO/CEC) 
PRIMARY METALS 
Canada Metal Co., Chemical Workers 158, 2,210 2,210 Mar. 13 Not reported— 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 453 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
METAL FABRICATING 
Welland Forge Limited, — U-E. Loe. 523 (15 350 8,180 Nov. 25 Wording of contract—10¢ an hr, 
Welland, Ont. (Ind.) Mar. 6 increase now, 5¢ Oct. 1, 1972, 10¢ 
in 1973, 10¢ in 1974; other 
improvements. 
Toronto Iron Works Ltd., Steelworkers 160 = 3,040 3,040 Mar. 5 Not reported— 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 2820 = 
(APL-CLO7 CLC) 
Macotta Company of Steelworkers i we S20 1520. Maris Not reported— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 5165 = 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MACHINERY 
Wean-McKay of Canada Auto Workers 105 2,310 2,520 | Feb. 26 Wages, job classifications— 
Ll. Loc. 1566 — 
Galt, Ont. (CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
De Havilland Aircraft Auto Workers 911 20,040 46,460 Jan. 20 Wages, other matters— 
of Canada Ltd., Roc. 112 - 
Downsview, Ont. (GLE) 
Flextrac Nodwell, Structural Iron 142 3,120 3,400 Feb. 26 Wages, working conditions— 
Calgary, Alta. Workers 
Loc. 805 
(ARE-GIO/CLE) 
Lanark Manufacturing Auto Workers 700 «1,050 1,050 = Mar. 16 Refusal by company to pay sick 
Company, Loc. 1383 Mar. 19 benefits, | pregnancy leave— 
Dunnville, Ont. (EES) Return of workers when benefits 
payments were returned. 
Gidon Industries Ltd., Steelworkers 232 930 930 Mar. 27 Not reported— 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc. 5482 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Canadian General U.E. various 190 760 5,100 Feb. 21 Wages, other benefits—Starting 
Electric, locals Mar. 7 rate raised to $3.03.8 an hr. 
Peterborough, Barrie (Ind. ) for males, $2.54.3 for females, 
and Trenton, Ont. a further 18¢ an hr. the second 
year; 5 weeks vacation after 28 
years, other improved benefits. 
Construction 
Toronto Construction Structural Iron 400 7,600 22,480 Jan. 7 Wages—$2.20 an hr. increase in 
Association, Workers Mar. 28 wages and benefits over 28- 
Toronto, Ont. Loe 721 month contract. 


CAnE-ClO; GLEE) 





21210; 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 








Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Union Involved March mulated Date Result 

















Canadian Asbestos Asbestos Workers 282 850 850 Mar. 14 Dismissal of one employee— 
Covering Joint Loc. 95 Mar. 27 Replacement of workers, strike 
Ventures, (AFL-CIO/CLC) declared illegal. 
Douglas Point, Ont. 
Atlas Construction, Unorganized 100 700 700 = Mar. 16 Wages—Return of workers when 
McAskills Brook area, Mar. 24 court injunction issued. 

| Cape Breton County, 
N.S. 
Various Plumbers’ Plumbers 5,300 5,300 5,300 Mar. 17 Protesting Bill 88—Return of 
Contractors, Loe, 170 Mar. 20 workers on instruction of union. 

Province wide, (APE ClOvELe) 

British Columbia. 

Iron Ore Co. of Canada Various 650 650 650 Mar. 22 Jurisdictional dispute between 

ide construction Mar. 23 O.F.L. and C.N.T.U.—Return of 
Sept Iles, Que. unions workers. 

(CLE) 

| McAlpine Plumbers 200 600 600 Mar. 29 Protesting poor quality of food 
(Newfoundland) Ltd., Loc. 704 = and lodgings— 
Stephenville, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

‘Transportation and 

Utilities 

TRANSPORTATION 

| Halifax Transit Corp., Transit Union 194 2,720 2720 Mar i3 Wages— 
Halifax, N.S. Loc, 508 = 

| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

| *Voyageur (1969) Inc., Teamsters 300 =. 2,140 2,140 Mar. 22 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 

| Montreal, Qué. Loc. 106 — 

| (Ind. ) 

“COMMUNICATION 

| *Canadian Broadcasting Broadcast ZALO _-8,000 18,600 Jan. 21 and dieticians. 

Corporation (Rotating) Employees _ security, other improvements— 

| Various locations, (NABET) 
Canada-wide. Various locs. 

| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

| 

| 

Service 

_ EDUCATION 

| Saskatchewan School Saskatchewan oD) 330 330 8 Mar. 14 Wages—Return of teachers when 

| Trustees Assoc. Teachers Mar. 24 court injunction was issued. 

| (Rotating) Federation 

| Various Centres 

| (Area 4), 

Sask. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Various Province of Association des 450 5,850 20,700 Jan. 14 Wages—Return of physiother- 
Québec hospitals, Hopitaux du Mar. 20 apists, occupational therapists 
Various locations, Québec and dieticians. 


Quebec. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





Industry Duration in Starting 
; Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved March mulated Date Result 





Public Administration 
PROVINCIAL 


ADMINISTRATION 
Government of Quebec, Provincial Peace 2,300 6,900 46,000 Feb. 6 Wages—Return of peace officers 
Province-wide, Quebec. Officers Mar. 4 further negotiations. 
Association 
(Ind.) 
Government of Québec, — Various unions 210,000 210,000 210,000 = Mar. 28 Salaries, job security, other 
Province-wide, Qué. (CNTUFOTE* ORL) Mar. 29 improvements—Return of work- 
ers at end of the 24-hr. period. 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
City of St. John’s, Public Employees 300 150 ISO Mar. 16 Not reported—Return of workers 
St. John’s, Nfld. Loc. 569 Mar. 17 when court injunction issued. 
(CLC) 
Ville de Longueuil, Public Employees 142 ~—-:1,560 1,560 Mar. 16 Wages, job security— 
Longueuil, Qué. (CEE) _ 


eS a SE SS 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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@ The federal Government’s Local Initiatives Program 
has received an additional injection of $30 million per- 
mitting the most successful and effective projects to con- 
tinue until September 30. The program, originally fun- 
ded at $100 million and later increased by $50 million, 
has provided some 92,000 jobs across the country. No 
new projects will be launched with the additional funds. 
“The monies will be allocated to those successful proj- 
ects which have not only demonstrated their worth in 
terms of job creation but have provided a needed local 
service or contributed significantly to the quality of life 
in the community,” said Manpower and Immigration 
Minister Bryce Mackasey in announcing the additional 
grant. 


M@ Frank Hall, 79, for 20 years chief negotiator for 
Canada’s 100,000 non-operating railroad workers, died 
in May. He resigned from his position in 1965 but con- 
tinued as an advisor to the railway workers’ negotiating 
committee until 1967. (LG 1965, p. 1016). As well in 
1967, he resigned as Canadian executive assistant to the 
international president of the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks. Hall was instrumental in 
uniting the railway workers for bargaining purposes 
and helped in bringing in the Seafarers’ International 
Union to replace the Canadian Seamen’s Union on the 
Great Lakes. Born in England, Hall came to Canada in 
1913. Four years later, he took a job as a freight checker 
with CP Rail. About that time, the freight handlers 
started to organize a union, and Hall worked closely 
with them. In 1925 he was elected vice-president of the 
union, holding the position for 38 years until he became 
executive assistant in Canada to the international 
president. 


@ U.S. employers underpaid workers by more than $74 
million in the nine months ending March 20, says the 
U.S. Department of Labour’s Employment Standards 
Administration. The two major areas of violation were: 
minimum wage violations amounting to $23.7 million 
and overtime violations totalling $39.2 million. More 
than 370,000 workers were affected by the violations. 
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@ Shirley Carr of Niagara Falls, Ontario, has bee: 
elected President of the Ontario Division of the Cana; 
dian Union of Public Employees. Mrs. Carr was the sec 
ond vice-president of the division and is President ¢ 
CUPE Local 1287 which represents employees of th 
Niagara regional government. Mrs. Carr was an unsuc 
cessful New Democratic Party candidate in last fall’ 
Ontario election. 





@ Ronald W. Lang, 39, has joined the staff of the Cana 
dian Labour Congress as Director of the Legislative ane 
Government Employees Departments. Lang, who wa 
born in St. Mary’s, Ontario, was a member of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Interna 
tional Union. He was elected president of the Wood 
stock Labour Council in 1963 and attended the Labou: 
College of Canada that same year. The new Directo 
entered the University of Waterloo after attending the 
Labour College and received an M.A. in political set 
ence in 1969. He was then awarded a scholarship by the 
Canada Council and attended the London School o: 
Economics where he studied for his Ph.D. in politica: 
science. Lang will be replacing the late Andy Andra: 
who was for many years director of the Legislative ana 
Government Employees Departments of the CLC; he is 
presently a professor on the Political Science Faculty at 
York University. 





@ There were six vacancies for each 1,000 jobs in the 
first quarter of 1972, reports Statistics Canada. This is 
up from 4 for each 1,000 a year earlier. Vacancies fo1 
blue-collar workers rose by 119 per cent to 22,600 from 
10,330, and those for white-collar workers increased 18 
per cent to 15,200 from 12,900. In the goods-producing 
industries, vacancies rose by 93 per cent to 14,400 from 
7,400 and by 50 per cent in the service industries te 
23,200 from 15,500. Vacancies increased in both Qué- 
bec and the Pacific regions by 94 per cent; in the 
Prairies 70 per cent; in the Atlantic region 43 per cent; 
and in Ontario 34 per cent. 


@ Fifteen to twenty inmates, all in their last year of 
sentence, will be paid the $1.75-an-hour federal min- 
imum wage while they work on a construction project at 
the William Head Minimum Security Institution near 
Victoria, B.C. This is a 10-month pilot project for in- 
mates involved in a pre-release program. Deductions 
for income tax, Canada Pension Plan, unemployment, 
hospital and medical insurance, will be made from their 
salary. The project will consist of the construction of a 
vocational training building at the institution. In an- 
nouncing the pilot project, Solicitor General Jean-Pierre 
Goyer said, “For too long we have allowed an atmo- 
sphere of laziness to prevail in our institutions and the 
rate of productivity of inmates is only a third of that in 
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yrivate industry. No employer from the private sector is 
eady to accept this. We have therefore decided to pro- 


ride our inmates with the necessary financial incentives 


© promote better working habits.” 





‘n addition to the usual deductions, the inmates will pay 
or their own room, board and clothing. They will also 





A program to stimulate mixed farming; a settlement 
plan for the Matapedia Valley; the resolutions of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association concerning im- 
‘migration and home production; the economic value of 
safety committees in smelting plants; the annual Al- 
berta mine rescue contest; and a discussion on boots, 
food and clothing for children, at the National Confer- 
ence of British Labour Women, were some of the topics 
reported in The Labour Gazette of August 1922. 


‘H sIn Weyburn, Saskatchewan (founding place of the 
only chartered bank controlled and operated from a head 
office in the West) a number of Canadian banks agreed, 
due to the efforts of Mr. A. Kennedy, the District School 

Inspector, to advance loans without security or endorsa- 
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be encouraged to save money and to contribute to the 
support of their dependants. “This pilot project will 
serve as a basis for reviewing work programs within the 
institutions,” stated Goyer. “We intend to provide our 
inmates with employment in an atmosphere similar to 
the private sector in terms of competitiveness and effi- 
ciency and to augment discharge pay through increased 
compulsory savings.” 





tion, to members of the Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Club (now 
the 4-H Club) wishing to purchase and raise purebred 
stock or poultry. Several hundred branch banks were 
ready to assist young people in this movement in order 
to stimulate mixed farming in the West and offset the 
tendency to exclusive wheat growing. 


@ The Hon. J. E. Perreault, Minister of Colonization 
of Québec announced that a provincial order in council 
had been passed by which tenders were called for the 
clearing of 300 acres of timber on 30 lots in the Mata- 
pedia Valley, and also for the erection on each lot of a 
house and other buildings necessary to establish a set- 
tler and his family. Provision was made in the order in 
council to have the work carried out by lumber com- 


3.05 


panies that were to be paid in timber given them in 
compensation for the expenses incurred. Settlers were 
supplied with these lots under special conditions. The 
Government regarded the scheme as an experiment and 
was to decide whether other colonization centres were 
to be instituted under similar conditions. 


@ Increased immigration and home production were 
called for in resolutions passed at the fifty-first annual 
convention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in St. Andrews, N.B. The total membership was re- 
ported as 4,272. With respect to immigration the resolu- 
tion stated that “whereas Canada has vast areas of fer- 
tile agricultural land waiting cultivation and great stores 
of potential wealth in mines, forests and inland and 
coast waters; and whereas this country offers unequal- 
led opportunities to immigrants; and whereas the pros- 
perity of the country will increase as the population 
grows; therefore, be it resolved that the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association commend the action of the Do- 
minion Government in appointing a subcommittee of 
the Cabinet to study immigration; endorse the action 
taken as a result of this subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions; and respectfully urge the Government to con- 
tinue and to intensify its efforts to increase desirable 
and necessary immigration, especially from other parts 
of the British Empire.” (A table compiled by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonization showed that 
half of the immigrants who entered Canada in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1922 were British.) 


In the matter of home production it was noted that 
“whereas the policy of producing in Canada from Ca- 
nadian materials by the labour of Canadians contrib- 
utes to the welfare of all citizens and to the general 
prosperity of the country; and whereas the contrary pol- 
icy of importing articles which are produced in Canada 
or “Made-in-Canada” results in unemployment, trade 
depression, and national loss; therefore be it resolved 
that the thanks to the Association be extended to the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal governments; to 
the wholesale and retail distributors; to the Boards of 
Trade; to the press and to all others who have given 
such valuable assistance to the “Produced-in-Canada” 
campaign during the past year; and further that all the 
above be earnestly requested to continue their support 
during the coming year.” 


@ According to a report of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company to its shareholders, the creation in 
1913 of a Department of Safety, Labour and Welfare 
with safety committees composed of foremen and gen- 
eral committees of workmen, organized at each of its 
plants to increase the safety of operation, resulted in a 
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saving to the company of $778,858. There was a steady 
annual decrease in the accident rate for each thousand 
employees, from 264 in 1913 to 63 in 1921. The total 
number of disabling accidents dropped from 2,745 in 
1913 to 318 in 1921. 


@ The annual mine rescue and first-aid contest of the) 
province of Alberta was held at Banff, Alberta, on June 
30 and July 1, 1922. The first-aid contest was open to 
teams from all mines in Alberta and southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia. There was an increase of 34 per cent in 
the number of competing teams over the previous year, 
There were four separate contests; mine rescue, senior 
and junior first aid, and ladies’ first aid. The mine res- 
cue contest, carried out as far as possible under actual 
conditions, was won by the Fernie, B.C. team with 480 
marks out of a possible 800. The Drumheller Land 
Company Team, Drumheller, Alberta, came first in sen-! 
ior first aid with a record of 98 per cent. No. 7 Troop 
Boy Scouts, Lethbridge, Alberta, with 85 per cent, won 
the junior first-aid competition, and the Central Nurs-: 
ing Division, No. 29, Calgary, won the Ladies’ First Aid; 
with 89 per cent. The contests were under the direction: 
of Mr. Duncan Macdonald, Calgary, General Superin-. 
tendent of the Mine Rescue and First-Aid department. 
of the Alberta Government. 





@ The National Conference of Labour Women of) 
Great Britain was held at Leamington, England, in May) 
1922. More than 300 delegates, representing women’s 
sections of trade unions, labour parties and other orga- 
nizations, attended. The conference was under the pres- 
idency of Miss Margaret Bondfield, the first woman to. 
attain cabinet rank and chairmanship of a Trades: 
Union Congress. Considerable discussion centered 
around an interim report on motherhood and endow- 
ment that had been prepared by a special committee of 
the Joint Research Department of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. The report suggested 
means of endowment in services and in kind (e.g., by 
provision of meals, clothing and boots for all children 
attending school), and in money, “as a practical pro- 
gram that a labour government should endeavour to 
carry out as quickly as possible.” An amendment to the 
report was moved accepting endowment in kind as an 
emergency policy only, and calling on the labour party 
to aim at securing for mothers of dependent children 
the direct control of a money income porportionate to 
their family obligations. The amendment was, however, 
lost and the report was adopted by 241 to 20. 
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Delegates to the 9th Constitutional Convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress gathered in Ottawa during 
the week of May 15 to 19 to conduct the business of the 
Congress and to elect the new Congress executive. Ap- 
proximately 1,700 delegates, representing 1,700,000 
union members in Canada, attended the convention. 
The meetings, held in the Exhibition Hall of the Ottawa 
Civic Centre dealt with numerous important issues fac- 
ing organized labour in Canada including expansion of 
union membership; improvement of labour’s public im- 
age; CLC support for Québec workers on strike, and the 
threat to Canada of possible protectionist legislation in 
the United States. 


Québec resolution 
The CLC recorded its “wholehearted support for the le- 


gitimate collective bargaining objectives” of striking 
Québec public employees. About 1,500 delegates ap- 
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proved an emergency resolution of support for the Que- 
bec workers by a unanimous standing vote after more 
than an hour of debate. Besides affirming collective bar- 
gaining rights, the Congress resolution condemned “the 
threats and coercion” in Québec’s Bill 19 and called on 
the Government of Quebec to resume negotiations with 
workers’ representatives. General amnesty for all trade 
unionists imprisoned during the Québec strike crisis was 
called for, and a recommendation that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to “enlist support for those who have been 
victimized” was also made. 


Absent from the resolution was a recommendation that 
the conference show more than verbal solidarity with 
Québec workers, although some delegates spoke for a 
CLC march of protest to Hull. One speaker on the con- 
ference floor suggested a country-wide general strike if 
Bill 19 is not repealed. No amendments were made, 
however, before the Congress gave consent to the origi- 


Sie) If 





nal resolution presented by the Executive Council of the 
CLC. Later in the week, Marcel Perreault of the Mon- 
treal Labour Council protested the lack of follow-up ac- 
tion after passage of the resolution. He said. “We (the 
Québec delegates) believed that more should be done, 
but you said you had done enough after you passed the 
resolution. If that’s what you want, then we’ll continue 
alone in Québec.” Despite this, no further action was 
undertaken by the CLC. 


Elections 


No changes in the CLC executive resulted from the 
elections held at the conference. President Donald Mac- 
Donald was returned to office for another two-year term, 
defeating James Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, by a margin of 649 votes to 
380. Mr. MacDonald had announced previous to the 
election, that this would be his last term as president if 
he were returned. 


Secretary-Treasurer William Dodge was returned to of- 
fice by acclamation, as were the two Executive Vice- 
Presidents, Joe Morris and Jean Beaudry. In the election 
of general vice-presidents, William Stewart of the Ship- 
yards General Workers Federation of British Columbia 
was nominated in addition to the six incumbents, but 
was defeated in the vote. Re-elected were William La- 
dyman, Stanley Little, Henry Lorrain, William: Maho- 
ney, Dennis McDermott, and William McGregor. The 
final election, for vice-presidents at large, was jeopard- 
ized by the diminishing number of delegates attending 
the Friday afternoon session of the convention. The 
election was held, however, and the 10 incumbents were 
returned to their posts. They are Si Bresner, Claude Ed- 
wards, Huguette Plamondon, Neil Reimer, Mike Rygus, 
Donald Secord, Larry Sefton, E. T. Staley, Robert 
Smeal and George Watson. Candidates John Clout and 
Cliff Parker were defeated in the balloting. 


Presidential address 


Despite hard-won gains in the past, the Canadian la- 
bour movement may be hard put to maintain what has 
been gained to date, let alone make the progress so es- 
sential to its future, CLC President Donald MacDonald 
told the convention. He cited multinational corpora- 
tions, hostile public opinion toward labour, and attacks 
on the very system of collective bargaining, as threats 
facing organized labour. “These,” he said, ‘‘are but a few 
of the problems that could be mentioned, but altogether 
they add up to the fact that organized labour is faced 
today with the greatest challenge in the century and a 
half of its existence.” 
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Singling out unemployment as the foremost problem 
MacDonald blamed the “shamefully high level o 
unemployment” in Canada on “our woefully misman 
aged economy.” He noted that never before in Cana: 
dian history had “the untold suffering of unemployec 
workers and their families” been the result of coldly cal 
culated policies, predicting that not until ruling politi: 
cians break the “archaic federal bureaucratic strani 
glehold on the management of this country’s economic 
affairs” will Canadian economic problems be lessened 
To alleviate the situation, MacDonald called on the 
Government to bring in a full employment budget that 
would tie economic performance to potential growth oj 
the economy through a more effective fiscal policy; and 
secondly, not to retard economic expansion because of 
fears over price raises. “The only rule that needs to be 
observed with regard to price increases,” said MacDo- 
nald, “is that they do not exceed, over a prolonged pe- 
riod, the rate of price increases in the principal coun- 
tries with which we trade.” 


Although advocating lessened government concern ove 
price increases, MacDonald recommends a guarante 
minimum income to cover those people dependent om 
fixed incomes, such as pensioners, welfare recipients, 
and those receiving unemployment insurance benefits. 
Though welcoming the government announcements of 
old age security payment adjustments, he urged more’ 
security guarantees for those people without any rea- 
sonable income security. 


The United States’ Domestic International Sales Corpo- 
ration legislation was met with condemnation by Mac- 
Donald. Such legislation “clearly violates the letter and: 
spirit of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade@ 
he said. And he charged The Ford Motor Company 
with violating the auto trade pact between Canada and 
the United States by exporting vehicles to Canada un- 
der the DISC program since last December. 


Recent federal government policy on foreign invest- 
ment and ownership met with criticism for failing to 
take the comprehensive position that Canadians had 
the “right to expect,” since it neither supervises new di- 
rect foreign investment nor establishes regulations re- 
garding the expansion of existing foreign corporations. 
MacDonald went on to say that “the fact that the so- 
called Foreign Takeovers Review Act is to be adminis-. 
tered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Com-. 
merce, lends itself to the reasonable suspicion that polit- 
ical influence could well be a major factor governing the 
decisions made with respect to takeovers.” He felt that’ 
there should be an independent public screening agency 
for new direct investment coming into Canada that 
would make its decisions open to the public. 
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Speaking on the labour strife within Québec, MacDo- 
nald said that the right of workers to strike should be by 
now a well-established democratic industrial relations 
principle. Because Québec labour leaders were intimi- 
dated by stiff fines and jail sentences, the principle has 
clearly not gained full recognition. Referring to the im- 
prisonment of labour leaders, MacDonald commented 
that “‘to say that the rights of workers in the public sec- 
tor of that province were trammelled is hardly an exag- 
geration.” He added, “It is simply not possible to have 
genuine collective bargaining in a situation where the 
employer steps in and enacts compulsory back-to-work 
legislation because that employer, unlike private employ- 
ers, possesses the power to do so. This leads to one re- 
sult: the making of a complete farce of the collective 
bargaining process. If this is to be the future pattern of 
collective bargaining in the public sector of Québec, let 
us call it what it is, company unionism.” 





MacDonald spoke out against compulsory arbitration, 
noting the example of Australia where compulsory arbi- 
tration has led to the loss of far more man days than in 
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Canada. He maintained that not only is compulsory ar- 
bitration not effective, but it serves only to destroy the 
long and hard-earned rights of workers by its enforced 
“settling” of disputes. 


Martin O'Connell 


“Free collective bargaining is not only sound funda- 
mentally, it is an essential element in a democratic 
society and economy such as ours,” said Minister of La- 
bour Martin O’Connell in his speech to the CLC. The 
affirmation of this right has been included by the Gov- 
ernment in the preamble to the Labour Code now be- 
fore Parliament, he noted, at the direct request of the 
Congress. O’Connell noted with pleasure the almost 
unanimous consent given to principles of the industrial 
relations and disputes legislation and its provisions for 
dealing with technological change. 


Urging co-operation between labour, management and 
government, O’Connell said that “only in this way will 


Sihe, 


we succeed in reducing conflicts to a minimum, in im- 
proving working conditions and, finally, in ensuring the 
survival of our system of free bargaining.” Increased em- 
phasis will be directed toward the field of dispute pre- 
vention in the period before contracts come due, by of- 
fering an industrial relations advisory service for labour 
and management. He expressed hopes that such action 
would avert “unnecessarily created heat and congestion 
at the bargaining table or worse, that could blow up 
into wildcat strikes.” 


This service, O’Connell stated, will have professional 
competence in communication and in human relations 
to help it in its dealings with both labour and manage- 
ment. It will be available when parties are jointly pre- 
pared to seek outside advice, in complex areas such as 
job classification and pension and welfare plans. The 
service will draw on expertise from the Department of 
Labour and other agencies. 


O’Connell announced that research would be under- 
taken in five areas important to employer-employee rela- 
tions and collective bargaining. The first is an analysis of 
social and economic forces likely to affect future collec- 
tive bargaining relationships. Secondly, better and more 








up-to-date facts on wages, working conditions and pro 
visions of collective agreements will be collected 
Thirdly, research will be done to support work done br 
the industrial relations advisory service and the industn 
specialists program. Fourthly, industrial relations train 
ing programs will be appraised to determine their effec 
tiveness, especially as they pertain to mediators and ar 
bitrators, before continuation of departmental suppor 
for the programs. Lastly, information on industrial rela| 
tions in other countries will be gathered in hopes of im 
proving relations by international exchange o 
experience. 





























O’Connell called for “a better acceptance of the role 0} 
unions and the role of free collective bargaining” in or: 
der to “strengthen the role of collective bargaining as ¢ 
democratic force in Canada.” To accomplish this, he 
asked for an opening of “a dialogue with representa: 
tives of labour and with representatives of managemeni) 
to explore the concept of improving industria] 
relations.” 





















Labour Minister O’Connell is a firm believer in free col-) 
lective bargaining and said that he does not disapprove 
of giving collective bargaining to essential services) 


| 


i 





Our experience with collective bargaining in the public 
ervice has not been too bad,” O’Connell said at a press 
onference after his talk. “In six years we have had 230 
ettlements, and all but five were agreed to without a 
vork stoppage. That’s a pretty good record.” 






\lthough the Government is currently reviewing collec- 
ive bargaining in the federal public service, the Min- 
ster said that there was no intention of withdrawing the 
ight to strike or substituting it with compulsory arbi- 
ration. “In a free society, compulsory arbitration won't 
vork. That is not to say that in certain areas the right to 
itrike may not be feasible. If the system breaks down in 
Bpential services, you must take steps.” 


All systems have their weaknesses, he said. “But you 
don’t say that because of these few cases, collective bar- 
zaining won’t work. About 95 per cent of labour-man- 
agement disputes are settled without a strike. Free col- 
lective bargaining is still the best vehicle in the vast 
majority of cases.” O’Connell told reporters that there 
were close to 3,000 labour-management consultation 
committees under federal jurisdiction. Concern was 
voiced that the federal mediation service might appear 
too interventionist. “It’s a risk we have to take,” 
O’Connell said. “We have had some pummellings, but 
the service is solid.” When asked his opinion of the abil- 
ity of the courts to judge labour relations cases, 
O’Connell said that in general he wondered if it was 
time for society to consider whether the courts are ap- 
propriate agencies to determine labour-management 
cases. “The bargaining process may well put undue 
strain on the court system,” he said. The role of the 
courts may have to be reviewed, and one possibility 
would be a separate system of labour courts. 


Despite the headaches sometimes involved in a free col- 
lective bargaining system, the Minister gave an une- 
quivocal “yes” to the question: “Would you encourage 
the organization of more workers?” Concerning the 
CLC resolution asking that the minimum wage be 
‘raised from $1.75 to $2.50 an hour, O’Connell said: “It 
would not be responsible to move from the current level 
to this one. I believe that the Canadian minimum is 
higher at the federal level than it is in the United 
States.” If the minimum was raised, there was always 
the danger of people losing their jobs. “In due course 
we will be proposing changes in the minimum wage, but 
you must remember that we cover only 10 per cent of 
the labour force, so we would be putting pressure on the 
system.” 
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Otto Kersten 


Otto Kersten, General Secretary of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, cited multinatio- 
nal corporations as one of the major reasons for interna- 
tional co-operation between unions. He said that unions 
“are facing new forms of exploitation” through the ac- 
tivities of multinational corporations because of their 
speculative movements of capital and their policy of 
playing workers of one country off against the workers 
of another country. Calling for increased support for the 
ICFTU, Kersten noted the CLC’s great co-operation in 
the past, but added that “the closest international 
bond” is the only guarantee for protection against such 
action by multinational companies. He commented that 
the upcoming Tenth World Congress of the ICFTU 
would discuss problems that arose out of the recent 
monetary crisis and would put pressure on governments 
for greater negotiation and less protectionism in order 
to work toward the long-term goal of full employment. 


David Lewis 


Extravagant demands in bargaining with management 
only tend to raise false hopes in workers, NDP leader 
David Lewis told delegates to the convention. He asked 
for restraint on the part of labour leaders, saying that 
these false hopes may lead to frustration and strikes 
when management is unable to fulfill demands made. 
Lewis stated, “I believe that unions and their leaders 
should take a careful look at this area in collective bar- 
gaining to find ways of persuading the members to limit 
themselves to demands that can be socially justified.” 
He did not, however, place all blame on the unions. 
“The failure of employers, particularly governments, to 
respond to genuine grievances and to make acceptable 
offers early in negotiations is a major cause of strikes. 
The public often blames the workers for a stoppage 
when the blame lies clearly on the employer.” 


Lewis called on union members to continue working for 
ereater equality within the Canadian workforce, saying 
“I have been distressed that the gap between the low- 
paid worker and high-paid worker 1s growing larger 
every year and that the gap often occurs among the or- 
ganized as well as the unorganized and even among 
members of the same union employed by different em- 
ployers or engaged in different areas of work.” He noted 
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especially that “the inequality and discrimination suf- 
fered by women, particularly in the work place, is grow- 
ing in importance and urgency,” and called on the la- 
bour movement to overcome these prejudices through 
“tireless work among the members and at the bargain- 
ing table.” 


Increased autonomy of Canadian affiliates of interna- 
tional unions should also be a goal, according to Lewis, 
and he views the fact that 85 per cent of the unions in 
Canada now control their own officers and affairs as a 





measure of the progress made. Despite increased Cana- 
dian control of unions, though, Lewis stressed the im- 
portance of “effective policies to regain control of our 
economy.” He concluded, “Full self-reliance of Cana- 
dian labour is one of the potent weapons in the struggle 
for Canadian self-reliance.” 


Peter Bommarito 
Labour organizations today face “the greatest challenge 
in our history—that of maintaining a viable interna- 


tional labour movement in the face of the ever-pressing 
social, economic and nationalistic forces at work in each 
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country throughout the world,” said the President of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, Peter Bommarito, 
Unity of labour is essential to combat problems which 
transcend national boundaries, he added, notably those 
caused by growth of the multinational corporations. 
Bommarito represented the AFL-CIO at the CLC 
convention. 


The concentration of world wealth in fewer hands has, 
reached the point where less than 3 per cent of the larg- 
est companies in the western world own more than 75 
per cent of corporate property, and less than 2 per cent 
of the world’s population possesses more than 60 per 
cent of the wealth, according to Bommarito, who noted 
that “the greatest perpetrator of this trend is the multi- 
national company.” The major industrial nations of the 
world find that individual workers, local governments, 
and even countries are being manipulated by these pow- 
erful companies, he claimed. He went on to say that 
multinational companies use labour as the scapegoat 
for the economic and social ills of our time, diverting 
the public’s attention from themselves and their “eco- 
nomic cannibalism.” 


Labour is being blamed for the world’s economic state, 
the inflationary spiral, the increase in imports due to ris- 
ing domestic costs, and the export of jobs from Canada 
and the United States. Monopolistic power of labour is 
even blamed for the spread of multinational companies 
to more labour-friendly countries, according to. 
Bommarito. | 


While labour takes the blame and high unemployment 

reigns in Canada and the United States, the multinatio-_ 
nal corporation prospers through its foreign subsidi-| 
aries, he contended, and through it all the people who | 
helped make international expansion possible for the. 
corporation are left without jobs. He cited International 
Telephone and Telegraph, Chrysler and U.S. Steel as 

examples of companies that have dispersed their oper- 

ations throughout the world to take advantage of vari- 
ous different conditions. It is unfair, he contended, that | 
while these companies grow they pay a smaller percen- 
tage of their income (10 per cent) in federal taxes to the | 
United States than does the average middle-American 
family. 





“We are no longer to consider the productive resources ° 
of our country as ‘ours’,” Bommarito said, because “the 
multinational sees them as simply part of the world’s re- - 
sources.” Because of the global aspect that these com- 
panies have taken on, a similar outlook must be taken | 
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by the international union movement if it is to remain 
effective. Using the example of the shoe manufacturing 
industry, Bommarito pointed out how jobs have been 
‘transferred from labour-expensive North American 
_production to countries with a cheaper labour supply. 


“TI chose this subject matter,” Bommarito said, “to try to 

allay the fears of the Canadian workers on the approach 
which the AFL-CIO is taking in the United States to 

fight these global financial giants and to prevent re-oc- 
currences of the tragic loss of jobs as in the shoe indus- 
try and others.” He stated that efforts by the AFL-CIO 
to remove the tax loopholes and other financial advan- 
tages that enable companies to profitably export jobs 
overseas are incorporated in the Hartke-Burke Bill. It 
provides for regulation of imports, greater taxes on 
overseas operations, more control on international cap- 
ital transactions, and other points which Bommarito 
hoped would limit the actions of large corporations. 


| 
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Charges of protectionism levelled against the United 
States are not valid, he said, because the old concepts of 
free trade and protectionism have become obsolete in 
the shadow of multinational corporations. The AFL- 
CIO “believes in fair competition as far as wages are 
concerned, but we don’t want to, nor can we, compete 
with the unrealistic wage level existing in Taiwan, Spain 
and Hong Kong ... The American labour movement 
has no intention of becoming isolationist. But we are 
concerned about the jobs of our members. We say it is 
necessary to face up to the present realities in interna- 
tional trade—to replace free trade doctrines which are 
not working in 1972 by a policy of fair trade.” Bomma- 
rito assured the CLC that the AFL-CIO “will never 
knowingly take positions that would adversely affect our 
brothers and sisters in Canada.” He said that as Presi- 
dent of the United Rubber Workers, “with a healthy 
and vigorous membership here in Canada, I will do ev- 
erything possible to insure that the new trade bill will 
provide fair trade with Canada. And it is unthinkable 
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that I would ever be a part of any conspiracy that would 
hurt the rubber workers—or the steelworkers—or any 
other workers in Canada regardless of the reward. This 
legislation most certainly is not directed at Canada—it is 
most certainly not anti-Canadian.” In conclusion, Bom- 
marito called on Canadian labour to work closely with 
fellow workers in the United States to cope with the 
problems presented by the growth of multinational 
corporations. 


Lord Cooper 
Trade unionists in Britain have an Industrial Relations 
Act that they consider to be “authoritarian, anti-union 


and ineffective” in solving industrial relations diffi- 
culties, Lord Cooper, of the British Trades Union Con- 
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gress, told delegates. “When the present Government 
came to power in June 1970, they inherited the strong- 
est economic position since the war,” he said. “We told 
them that the most effective way of tackling rising prices 
was by creating a buoyant economy in which firms 
could run their plants at full capacity. We said that eco- 
nomic expansion would not only provide more jobs but 
would actually bring down production costs.” But the 
Government, “for purely doctrinaire reasons,” rejected 
their advice, he said. 


“They apparently believed that the way to check infla- 
tion was by increasing unemployment,” Lord Cooper 
went on. “They sat on the sidelines while firms went 
bankrupt and whole communities suffered, while the 
unemployed in some regions began to assume disaster 
proportions and overall unemployment topped the mil- 
lion mark. Only now, nearly two years later, when the 
rate of inflation is worse than it was in 1970, and the 
numbers of unemployed almost doubled, have the Con- 
servatives decided to partially adopt TUC policies and 
expand the economy.” 
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The Government, he contended, is wrong in its belief 
hat legislation is the most effective way of tackling in- 
justrial relations difficulties. “The real charge against 
he British Industrial Relations Act is not just that it is 
ynti-union and divisive, it is also that it is largely irrel- 
syant to actual industrial relations questions.” In their 
riticism of governments, however, trade unions could 
not afford to be entirely negative. “We cannot just react 
10 events,” he said. “We have to formulate our own pol- 
cies and strategies in the light of modern conditions.” 





When there is a very high level of unemployment, trade 
unions generally are in a very weak bargaining position, 
Lord Cooper contended. When governments accept re- 
sponsibility for ensuring full employment, unions are in 
a stronger position. “In a number of industries, the bar- 
gaining power of some workgroups has been increased 
by changes in the structure of industry making it pos- 
sible for a few men to throw thousands out of work,” he 
said. “Modern governments, who have taken responsi- 
bility for ensuring full employment and holding prices, 
have, therefore, tended to intervene more and more in 
collective bargaining.” 


Government intervention raises a very serious dilemma 
for the trade union movement. “As part of our trade 
union objectives, we take all steps possible to achieve 
security in employment for our members by a policy for 
full employment. This surely implies that we must have 
some regard for the economic consequences of our ac- 
tions to the nation. This is not just high-minded al- 
truism on our part. If, in fact, wage increases are simply 
met by price increases, the resulting inflation very often 
practically cancels out all the advantages gained by the 
wage increases.” A sophisticated trade union movement 
must not only be concerned about improved wages but 
also about what those wages will buy. “If the promotion 
of wage increases creates a highly inflationary situation 
this becomes a self-inflicted wound.” 


Unless an understanding is reached with governments, 
trade union activity will be restricted through legisla- 
tion, and this, Lord Cooper believes, will not improve 
industrial relations or collective bargaining. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, for trade unions, employers and gov- 
ernment to reach an understanding. If trade unions are 
expected to consider the effect of collective bargaining 
on the community, they had the right also to demand a 
far greater say in decision making at all levels. “In 
many countries, there is a growing shop-floor desire for 
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greater participation that managements and govern- 
ment ignore at their peril,” he said. “I believe we have 
to create new forms of industrial structures and new 
forms of collective bargaining that will give individual 
workers greater participation and involvement.” 


UFAW and UEW applications 


Re-admission of the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union and the United Electrical Workers 
Union to membership in the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress was left in doubt at the convention. The two 
unions were expelled from the old Trades and Labour 
Congress in the early 1950s. Discussion at the recent 
conference centred around resolutions by CLC affiliates 
asking that the UFAW and UEW be granted affiliation 
“providing they abide by the Constitution of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress.” 


A resolution proposing that membership be extended to 
the United Electrical Workers came up at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session during the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Structure. After some dis- 
cussion of the resolution, it was noted by committee 
chairman-Joe Morris that the power to approve affiliate 
memberships to the CLC lay solely with the executive 
council. Any convention vote on approval of either the 
UFAW or UEW applications was therefore superfluous 
since the final decision lay with the executive. 


Chairman Donald MacDonald asked Morris why he 
had not been previously advised that the affiliation res- 
olutions were unconstitutional. “If we had asked you to 
rule them out of order,” he was told, “it is impossible to 
imagine the riot on the convention floor.” After a lenthy 
debate over procedure, delegates passed by a margin of 
3 to 2, a motion calling for referral of the UEW and 
UFAW applications to the executive council for deci- 
sion. An earlier resolution passed by the Congress 
called on unions “to work toward and consummate if 
possible, the bringing into affiliation all legitimate trade 
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unions in Canada that are prepared to accept the aims, 
principles and constitution of the CLC.” Though some 
delegates viewed passage of this motion as an encour- 
agement that the UEW and UFAW would be accepted, 
many doubt that approval would be gained now that 
the matter has been referred to the executive council. 


International unions 


At the 8th convention of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress in 1970, a resolution was passed calling for a firm 
policy supporting minimum standards of self-govern- 
ment for Canadian sections of international unions. 
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Acting on this resolution, a report was presented to the 
9th CLC convention based on a questionnaire sent ou 
to Canadian affiliates. The questionnaire tried to deter 
mine the degree of control exercised by the Canadiar 
membership and officers of the union. Internationa 
unions in the CLC include 88 labour organizations witk 
a combined Canadian membership of about 1,109,000 
representing 65 per cent of the total Congress member} 
ship. Of the 88 unions canvassed, 66 replied, represent: 
ing about 90 per cent of the Canadian membership o1 
the affiliated unions. Parts of the report are as follows: 


Election of Canadian officers by Canadians: Canadian 
officers are elected by Canadian members in 36 of the 
66 unions that responded. In the other unions that re- 
plied, Canadian officers are elected at large by Cana- 
dian and American delegates at a convention of the in- 
ternational union; or Canadian officers are elected 
separately by vote of the Canadian delegates at a con- 
vention of the international union; or officers are 
elected by referendum vote of the combined union 
membership in Canada and the United States; or the 
principal Canadian officers are appointed by the presi- 
dent of the international union. 









Determination of national policy by Canadian officers, 
and/or members: A total of 56 out of 66 respondents re- 
plied that Canadian officers and members determine 
policy dealing with the Canadian affairs of their union. 
Of the remainder, four said Canadians do not deter- 
mine policy in Canada, one said Canadian officers and 
members for the most part determine policy affecting: 
Canadian members, and two unions made no reply. 
Fifty-nine out of 66 unions replied that the elected Ca- 
nadian officers do have the authority to speak for the in- 
ternational unions in Canada, one gave a qualified af- 
firmative, three replied no and three gave no reply. 


Congress assistance to unions in the attainment of min- 
imum standards: There is conclusive evidence from the 
Survey on Minimum Standards that there is a close co- 
relation between the size of membership and the degree 
of self-government. International unions that have a 
large membership in Canada are more likely to provide, 
by constitution or by practice, for the election of Cana- 
dian officers by Canadians. There are some interna- 
tional unions with such a small membership that it 
would be surprising if they could sustain an indepen- 
dent Canadian structure or the services of a paid staff. 
In many cases international unions that have small 
memberships in Canada subsidize the services that are 
provided for their Canadian members. 
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The information provided by the Survey on Canadian 
Standards confirms the report of the Commission on 
Constitution and Structure at the 1970 Convention, 
namely, that: Some international unions (as well as na- 
tional unions) have membership bodies that are too 
small to support the variety and quality of services re- 
quired for collective bargaining and other assistance to 
union members; the Canadian sections of some interna- 
tional unions are denied the right to independent status 
under their constitutions, but in practice they enjoy all 
the autonomy that they feel is essential for an effective 
operation in Canada. Constructive changes are taking 
place among international unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress resulting in the establishment of a greater degree 
of autonomy for Canadian sections of international 
unions. And co-operative studies by representatives of 
international and national affiliates and directly char- 
tered unions of Congress should be continued and in- 
tensified with a view to negotiating mergers of unions in 
Canada to provide the basis of strong and effective 
organizations. 


Certain other interesting points were brought out in the 
report: Slightly more than half of the respondents allo- 
cate 50 per cent or more of members’ monthly dues to 
their international union, though the questionnaire did 
not ask what portion of head office expense, such as 
conventions, negotiation of collective agreements, pub- 
lication of union constitutions, newspapers, allocation 
of strike funds, research and the like, could be appor- 
tioned to operations carried out on behalf of the Cana- 
dian membership. Respondents reported that Canadian 
conferences were held once a year by 36 of the 66 
unions, while 21 reported that they hold a conference 
every two years. Approval to call a strike comes from 
Canadian executive boards, secret ballot or referendum 
for 36 of the respondents. The international president 
must give approval in the case of 18 respondents where 
strike funds will be required; and in nine, the interna- 
tional president, a vice-president or the international 
executive board must authorize a strike. A total of 38 
unions print information in a language in addition to 
English. 


Economic Policy Committee 


Three separate policy statements were presented to the 
convention by the Economic Policy Committee. First 
was a general economic policy statement. It criticized 
present federal economic policies on unemployment, 
saying, “a reduction in personal income taxes, especially 
among lower income groups who have a high propens- 
ity to spend, would have been the most effective and ra- 
pid means of creating consumer demand and hence 
jobs. Granting so-called tax incentives to corporations 
that are already operating below productive capacity, is 
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hardly a way to induce industrial expansion. This latest 
budget policy can only be described as bad economics.” 
The report struck out also against low female participa- 
tion rates in the Canadian labour force, noting that, 
“they (the ruling politicians) prattle about increasing fe- 
male participation, although the proportion of Cana- 
dian women in jobs is still one of the lowest of indus- 
trialized countries.” 


Criticizing the “stop-go” economic policies practised in 
the past, the report called for a ‘“full-employment 
budget on a national accounts basis, that would include 
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all levels of government and the Canada and Québec 
Pension Plans.” According to the committee, “the only 
criterion that needs to be observed with regard to such 
increases is that they do not exceed, over a prolonged 
period, price increases in the principal countries with 
which we trade.” Though the report urged free rein on 
price increases, it also urged that “Canadians under all 
income security programs be fully protected against in- 
flation,” and that “all federal income programs should 
incorporate escalation provisions which would reflect 
total increases in the consumer price index.” 


Organization 


A campaign to enlist the unorganized workers of Can- 
ada into unions was urged in a policy statement on or- 
ganization. Statistics compiled by the CLC show that 
fewer than 50 per cent of the organizable workers are 
unionized, leaving two and a half million Canadian 
workers who are eligible for union membership but 
have not joined to date. 


This small proportion of unionized workers has brought 
attacks by the press and government leaders that unidns 
are a powerful and greedy minority imposing their de- 
mands upon a defenceless majority and have “shut the 
unorganized minority out of the benefits of trade union- 
ism,” the committee stated. Noting that in November 
1971, only 17 per cent of all those unemployed were 
union members, the policy statement argues that “the 
greatest social good unions can confer upon the low- 


paid, insecure and often poverty-stricken employed 
workers is to provide them with the protection and 
strength of trade union organization.” 


The report called for a gigantic national program to ex- 
tend union membership to a greater proportion of the 
workforce, arguing that “labour’s social, economic and 
political objectives are in danger as long as the present 
shameful lack of union organization continues.” The 
most notable point in the program for action calls for “a 
full-scale special program concentrating on the white- 
collar sector.” In order that this recruitment of white- 
collar workers might take place, an amendment was 
made to the CLC constitution. Each member organiza- 
tion will now be required to pay IS cents a member 
each month instead of the 13 cents previously collected. 
The organizing campaign will have a first-year budget 
of $390,000 and recruitment will involve 26 unions in 
sectors where there are white-collar employees eligible 
for union membership. 


The report called the Hartke-Burke bill and the DISC 
legislation in the United States hints of protectionism, 
claiming that DISC violates “the letter and spirit of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT).” Al- 
though urging Canada to continue working within 
GATT for further tariff reductions, the report concludes 
that “when necessary Canada should take measures to 
prevent itself from becoming vulnerable to unfair im- 
port competition,” so that domestic industries are not 


undermined and unemployment brought on. 





The committee presented also a statement on energy 
policy to the convention. It urged that all steps neces- 
sary to increase Canadian control over domestic energy 
resources be taken by the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments. This should be done by bringing energy re- 
sources increasingly under public ownership in view of 
their “vital importance to all Canadians.” Last to be 
presented was the statement on foreign ownership and 
investment. The committee reported itself “totally dis- 
enchanted” with a government policy that will have no 
effect whatsoever on the expansion of existing foreign 
corporations” and “will deal only with foreign takeovers 
of Canadian-based companies.” The fact that final deci- 
sions on foreign takeovers will be scrutinized only by 
the Cabinet, the report said, means that the decisions 
“will be suspect on the ground of political pressures.” 


The committee had three recommendations to make. 
First, that a strong federal public agency, in co-oper- 
ation with the provinces, screen and make recommen- 
dations on all new direct investment, as well as prospec- 
tive foreign takeovers. All recommendations of this 
body, the report advised, should be made public. Sec- 
ondly, Canadian-based companies must be subject at 
all times to Canadian law and not come under the juris- 
diction of any foreign country. This would stop the 
problem of a foreign subsidiary in Canada being re- 
fused the right to trade because of trade policies im- 
posed on its parent corporation in another country. 
Thirdly, “all wholly owned foreign subsidiaries must be 
compelled to disclose financial information of their Ca- 
nadian business activities.” The separation of this mate- 
rial from the balance-sheet of the parent company will 
better facilitate collective bargaining, the report 
concludes. 


International Affairs 


In its policy statement on international affairs, the CLC 
called for action on several fronts. An immediate cease- 
fire in Southeast Asia was urged. This would be fol- 
lowed by withdrawal of all foreign troops from Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Viet Nam and the establishment of a 
U.N. force to occupy the demilitarized zone. The Inter- 
national Affairs Committee registered also “growing 
impatience” with Canadian refusal to act on CLC de- 
mands that arms sales to the United States be stopped. 
The Congress proposed that Canada offer itself as host 
for negotiation of a permanent settlement of the Middle 
East crisis. Called for also in the statement were Cana- 
dian withdrawal from NORAD, admission of both East 
and West Germany to the United Nations, greater Ca- 
nadian aid to developing countries, and the return of 
the AFL-CIO to membership in the ICFTU. 
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A number of resolutions were passed at the convention 
dealing with international affairs, most of which were 
covered in the policy statement. They included: a reso- 
lution calling for the destruction of any stockpiles of 
chemical and biological weapons in Canada; and an- 
other urging the setting-up of Canadian trade delega- 
tions to Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe. Only one res- 
olution in the international affairs section was defeated. 
It called for the British Trades Union Congress to pro- 
test British government policy in Northern Ireland, and 
was defeated on the advice of the International Affairs 
Committee. 


Industrial Democracy 


A policy statement calling for a 10-point program to 
promote industrial democracy was presented stating, 
“Canadian workers are demanding full recognition of 
their rights of participation in the decision-making pro- 
cess that determines wages, working conditions, job se- 
curity and income security. They demand recognition of 
the right of participation in determining how their job 
should be done. They demand recognition of the right to 
participate in decisions as to how the wealth that they 
help to produce should be shared. And they demand 
recognition of the right to a voice in any changes in 
work methods that could affect job security and income 
security.” The program recommended by the committee 
included protection of the right to strike, protection of 
collective bargaining from imposed restrictions, and 
elimination of the concept of residual management 
rights. The final point pressed for changes in public pol- 
icies that would guarantee an improved minimum 
wage, better system of manpower training and man- 
power mobility programs, and equal pay for equal 
work. 


Environmental management 


A policy statement on environmental management 
called on delegates to act on a proposed 11-point pro- 
gram for action in protection of the environment. The 
statement included a demand for municipal programs 
of waste separation; support for mass transit systems 
and discouragement of automobile use; support for sat- 
ellite towns as an alternative to urban sprawl; and a de- 
mand for the adoption of worldwide policies to stabilize 
world population growth. 


Part 2 with a complete report on resolutions approved 
at the convention will appear in the September issue of 
The Labour Gazette. 
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Bill C-183, an Act to Amend the Canada Labour Code 
(Part V—Industrial Relations), has been referred to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Labour, Manpower and 
Immigration. The committee has received briefs from 
many interested groups and highlights of four of the 
briefs follow. 


The main thrust of Bill C-183, like that of most Cana- 
dian labour legislation, is to further polarize labour and 
management rather than to provide a framework within 
which they may seek to resolve their divergent interests 
expeditiously in order that they may concentrate more 
of their attention on those matters which are of mutual 
interest, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association told 
the Committee. “As a consequence of this misdirected 
thrust, we see proposals that would facilitate the organ- 
izing of the organized, presumably because this is a 
worthwhile objective for its own sake. We see other 
measures that would strengthen the hand of the institu- 
tional forces of labour unions, but with little regard for 
the employee as an individual. 
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“We see also proposals, particularly those relating to 
technological change, that seem to be predicated uponi 
the notion that labour-management problems can and 
should be resolved through direct confrontation and) 
conflict. The Association believes that it would have! 
been preferable to amend the Canada Labour Code i 
a way such as to require the parties of interest to con-| 
duct themselves more responsibly vis-a-vis the public’ 
and the individual employee.” 





| 


The Association believes that the proposals in C-183 
would discourage rather than encourage an elaboration 
of contractual provisions to deal with the effects of tech- 
nological change on employees. Its brief reported on the 
highlights of a special study conducted by the Associ- 
ation. The study involved 214 companies and 1.8 mil- 
lion manufacturing employees during the period 1965- 
1970. “Of the 214 companies surveyed, 120 introduced 
varying numbers of changes that would have subjected 
them to the procedural delays, if not strikes, as provided 
for under this type of legislation. Some would have 
been affected on only three or four occasions, but most| 
would have suffered innumerable or hundreds of delays 
or strikes during the five-year period. At the same time, 
less than half of one per cent of all persons employed by 
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hese companies were dislocated and, it might be 
dded, in many instances they were protected by SUB 
lans, separation pay and other freely negotiated provi- 
ions such as comprehensive seniority clauses.” 


hile the brief made recommendations that would 
ake the technological change provision less odious to 
he CMA, it emphasizes that the Canada Labour Code 
is an inappropriate vehicle for measures which will at- 
empt to treat with problems that might arise from ra- 
id technological innovation. “Not only would the Bill 
be bad legislation for industries coming under federal 
jurisdiction but, as for example in Saskatchewan, it 
could encourage provincial legislation which would im- 
pair the job security of all employees because of its ad- 
verse effect on the ability of Canadian industry to meet 
foreign competition for both foreign and domestic 
markets.” 


The Canadian Labour Congress voiced strong support 
for legislation to deal with problems of technological 
change. Appearing before the Committee on Labour, 
‘Manpower and Immigration, officers of the CLC had 
some criticisms of proposed amendments to the Canada 
‘Labour Code but endorsed the principle of sections 
dealing with industrial conversion and a preamble to 
ithe code supporting the practice of collective 
| bargaining. 


The preamble is an addition to the Bill in its present 
form. It was not included in the original Bill. The CLC 
commented: “In our view this represents a long-over- 
due statutory recognition of the importance of freedom 
of association and free collective bargaining as the pil- 
lars of sound labour-management relations in this coun- 
try. It represents also, we hope, a commitment by the 
Government of Canada to a public policy that recog- 
-nizes the role of unions in matters that affect the com- 
“mon good of our nation. We feel strongly that public 
policy should reflect the acceptance of unions as an in- 
-tegral part of our society, not only in matters of labour 
relations, but in all the affairs of state which touch upon 
the lives, interests and well-being of the working people 
| of Canada.” 














With regard to the sections on technological change the 
CLC submission said: “We strongly support the prin- 
ciple that the Bill should deal with the issue of tech- 
nological change. This principle we regard as being of 
_ paramount importance to working people everywhere. 
The trade union movement in Canada and elsewhere 
has always advocated that everything that bears upon 
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the economic and social well-being of the workers 
should be subject to negotiations in the collective bar- 
gaining process. It would appear that this advocacy has 
gained some support from the Government of Canada 
in the area of matters relating to technological change.” 


At the same time the CLC had reservations on some 
specific sections, suggesting that there were loopholes 
that could be used by employers to escape the provi- 
sions of the Bill. The Congress strongly opposed the 
proposal to change the composition of the Canada La- 
bour Relations Board, ending the present representative 
structure. It was argued that with labour and manage- 
ment representation, the board had established an en- 
viable record. “Regardless of any other changes that 
might be made with respect to the functioning of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, we deem it absolutely 
necessary that this representative character of the Board 
be preserved,” the CLC said. 


The labour spokesmen said they saw a danger that, with 
the suggested changes, patronage might eventually be- 
come a factor in the selection of Board members. There 
was also concern that the Board might take the form of 
a labour court and become too rigid in its functions. 
The Congress said also that it welcomed the removal of 
the section of the original Bill that would have placed 
severe restrictions on picketing. 


“The Professional Institute of the Public Service of Can- 
ada finds itself in broad agreement with the proposed 
amendments, declared Leslie Barnes, Executive Director 
of the Institute when he appeared before the Committee. 
“We support the Government's intention to extend col- 
lective rights to categories of employees hitherto outside 
the scope of the legislation. We endorse also the imagi- 
native, yet, in our view, workable formula laid down to 
enable the effects of technological change to be dealt 
with in collective bargaining regardless of the time such 
changes are introduced.” 


Mr. Barnes went on, however, to criticize the legislation 
for making what he felt was an artificial distinction be- 
tween professional employees for whom licensing by the 
relevant professional organization was necessary—for 
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example, engineers and lawyers—and other acad- 
emically qualified employees. ‘““We think,” Mr. Barnes 
said, “that collective bargaining would be much more 
meaningful if this definition (of a professional em- 
ployee) were changed in order to reflect the community 
of interests that undoubtedly exists between university 
educated and professionally qualified employees as a 
whole.” Under the Bill, engineers, lawyers and others 
could readily form bargaining units, but professionals 
such as chemists and economists would probably not be 
able to persuade the Canada Labour Relations Board 
that they constituted appropriate bargaining units. 


With the advent of the major construction programs in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories recently an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister, the Canada Department 
of Labour will be confronted with a new form of labour 
relations conditions and problems to which its labour re- 
lations laws are not adaptable. This accounts, in large 
part, for the concern of the Canadian Construction As- 
sociation with Bill C-183 and its failure to provide a 
framework to “fit” the needs of the construction indus- 
try, CCA President Eric Hartley told the Committee. 
Most of the initial investment in the Territories will be 
funded with taxpayers’ money. In view of provincial ex- 
periences with construction labour relations and re- 
peated recommendations by eminent experts that there 
be special laws to regulate construction labour relations, 
it is incredible that this Bill does not seek to ensure that 
order will prevail in the development and conduct of 
these relations under federal jurisdiction. Such failures 
will account for needless waste and costs running into 
millions of dollars. 


The CCA’s concern, declared Hartley, is not limited to 
the major omissions in the Bill but extends to the man- 
ner in which it proposes to deal with technological 
change without regard to the effect implementation of 
these provisions would have on construction operations. 
“This subject is bound to be extremely important for 
the construction program that is contemplated for the 
north. The present workforce there, is relatively small. 
Initial operations will begin in conventional ways but as 
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problems are encountered immediate solutions will 
have to be found to them. Therefore, there are bound to 
be rapid and major innovations. Innovations that are 
likely to have major impacts on the actual or potential 
work forces. Innovations that we cannot afford to delay 
90 days or more while the parties to collective agree- 
ments negotiate or fight over whether they should be in- 
troduced or what price will have to be paid for their 
introduction. 


“The Minister of Labour has attempted to reassure us 
that the Bill’s provisions would not operate to affect ad- 
versely the collective bargaining patterns that have 
evolved and are most suited to construction operations. 
Our view, supported by legal opinions, is that the lan- 
guage of the Bill cannot bear such assurances. Further- 
more, the Bill does not even accord legal status to the 
Associations that presently represent construction em- 
ployers in collective bargaining—nor does it give official 
recognition to the form of bargaining that takes place. 
“IT wish to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that we do not 
quarrel with the objectives that the Bill seeks to achieve 
in these matters nor do we think that employees should 
be expected to shoulder the adverse effects associated 
with the introduction of technological change. The fear 
expressed in our brief that the provinces might follow 
the federal Government’s example on technological 
change has already been borne out in Saskatchewan 
with its Bill 134.” 


The recent budget, said Hartley, sought to encourage 
the manufacture of more Canadian goods. “These in- 
clude many prefabricated products and components ex- 
tensively used in construction. The boycott of prefabri- 
cated products and many services is a major problem in 
construction labour relations. Bill C-183 does not pro- 
vide machinery to regulate these boycotts, which add 
appreciably to the cost of construction. Unless there is 
adequate legislation to deal with the boycott problems, 
much of our potential benefits from the budgetary mea- 
sures risk being lost. We are told by the Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs that this matter and 
other union actions in restraint of trade would be more 
properly dealt with under labour relations legislation 
than in the Competition Act. We therefore urge, Mr. 
Chairman, that your Committee take whatever steps are 
required to ensure that appropriate legislation is 
enacted to deal with these matters. 
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Financial aspects of 
Tanccyaarehccelar-lmelalelar 


by Ken Eaton 


In the current discussion of the role of international 
unions in Canada, one of the issues is the alleged ex- 
ploitation of the Canadian members of these unions. 
The argument has two facets: first, that the Canadian 
members are paying too much to the unions for what 
they receive in return; and second, as a result of this, 
that the unions make a surplus on their Canadian oper- 
ations. The purpose of this article is to examine the rel- 
evant financial data bearing on this subject. 


In discussing union finance, regard should be paid to the 
considerable degree of autonomy possessed by the ma- 
jority of local unions. In most international unions, the 
officers of Canadian locals are elected by, and respon- 
sible to, their Canadian members over a wide area of 
their operations. In the sphere of finance, they decide 
their own initiation fees and dues within limits set by 
the constitution of the parent body; the latter will nor- 
mally stipulate either a minimum or a maximum—or 
both a minimum and a maximum-—that the locals can 
charge for fees and dues. The locals may also levy as- 
sessments for specific purposes, such as a strike fund or 
a union building, and impose fines and transfer fees, 
usually within limits established by the constitution. 


Out of their revenue, the locals pay a per capita tax to 
headquarters—that is, a fixed monthly amount per 
member—plus a proportion of the fees collected, and 
new locals pay a charter fee; all these are usually laid 
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down in the constitution. The remainder of their income 
will be spent on such items as the salaries of local offi- 
cers and employees, office expenses, strike payments 
and rents, as well as on affiliation fees in cases where 
the locals are affiliated to a local or provincial feder- 
ation of labour. (They may also pay to a district feder- 
ation of their own union, although expenses of these are 
usually met by headquarters.) 


Apart from the income derived from per capita taxes, 
charter fees, and a proportion of initiation fees, the 
headquarters may also levy assessments for specific pur- 
poses—for example, a strike fund, or when its financial 
resources become dangerously low; again, these are 
subject to limits laid down by the constitution. They will 
also derive income from investments, rent and other 
sources. From their income, they will pay the salaries 
and expenses of international officers, headquarters’ ad- 
ministrative and office expenditures, district working 
expenses, strike benefits and welfare benefits, as well as 
affiliation fees to the Canadian Labour Congress. 


In view of the autonomy possessed by the Canadian lo- 
cals, any “exploitation” at the local level would be of Ca- 
nadians by Canadians, and therefore a study of local fi- 
nances would be of limited relevance to the discussion. It 
is therefore necessary for us to consider the financial as- 
pects of the headquarters of the international unions. 


The main source of information is that collected by the 
federal Government under the Corporation and Labour 
Unions Returns Act. Under the Act, all unions with 100 
or more members resident in Canada and having a local 
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or branch in Canada are obliged to report their total in- 
come and expenditure for the year under review. In- 
come includes “net dues and assessments,” interest, 
dividends, rents and other income. Net dues and assess- 
ments include amounts received by headquarters in per 
capita taxes (referred to in the Act as “dues per capita”), 
initiation fees, assessments and fines, but exclude 
amounts refunded to locals and branches, and those 
paid to welfare plans administered by outside bodies. 


The above information must be supplied by both inter- 
national and national unions. In addition to this, the in- 
ternational unions must report aggregate figures for 
“net dues and assessments” from Canadian residents 
(on the income side), and for the salaries and remunera- 
tion of employees resident in Canada, and for strike 
payments and welfare benefits paid to members or lo- 
cals in Canada (on the expenditure side). They are not 
requested to make any apportionment of other items of 
income and expenditure, such as interest, dividends and 
rent (on the income side), and office and administrative 
expenses, professional fees and depreciation, (on the ex- 
penditure side). In order to obtain an overall income 
and expenditure account of the Canadian operations of 
international unions, estimates have to be made of the 
latter items. 


Before indulging in this guesswork, it will be useful to 
compare the income and expenditure on the reported 
items of the international and the national unions. 
From Table | it will be seen that the per capita income 
from net dues and assessments of national unions in 
1969 was greater than that of international unions and 
has increased more rapidly since 1962, the year for 
which the first of these reports was published. In 1969, a 
member of an international union paid to his union 
headquarters an average of $30.15, compared with 
$33.44 paid by a member of a national union—that is, 
an average of $2.50 versus $2.79 a month. (In most 
cases, of course, this would have been paid by his local 
out of revenue derived from such monies as monthly 
dues and assessments.) 


The higher figure for the members of national unions 
may be attributable to the fact that a larger proportion 
of union dues stays with the locals in the international 
unions than in the national unions. Among the national 
unions are many that are merely provincial or even 
smaller than provincial in scope; they have a direct rela- 
tionship with their locals, providing them with services 
that would be provided by the locals themselves in the 
international unions. At the same time, the income re- 
ceived by the headquarters of the international unions 
does not include the income of those Canadian districts 
that are financed by affiliation fees paid directly by the 
locals. 
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Ken Eaton 


A study of the financial provisions of union constitu- 
tions does not help us much in comparing the per capita 
taxes of national with international unions, as many of 
the former do not stipulate these in their constitutions. 
Table 2 indicates the difficulty of making a valid com- 
parison. The constitutions of more than 50 per cent of 
the national unions (30 out of 57) do not stipulate the 
per capita tax. To obtain figures on which a more valid 
comparison could be made, a survey would have to be 
undertaken of the per capita taxes levied by those 
unions whose constitutions do not stipulate an amount. 


On the expenditure side, the only concrete comparative 
figures we possess are the expenditures on three items— 
namely, salaries and other remuneration, strike benefit 
expenditure, and pension and welfare benefits (see Table 
1). Comparison between the latter two show that the na- 
tional unions paid less per member in strike benefits 
and pension and welfare benefits than did the interna- 
tional unions; this is even more true of pension and wel- 
fare benefits, as the national unions paid very small 
amounts per member. In the case of salaries and other 
remuneration, the expenditure per member was greater 
in the national than in the international unions, and it 
has been rising more rapidly since the first report for 
1962: 


It is interesting to note that in the case of the national 
unions, per capita expenditure on salaries and other 
remuneration shows almost the same increase as their 
per capita income; but in the case of the international 
unions, the percentage increase in salaries is substan- 
tially less than the percentage increase in income. When 
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comparing the salaries and other remunerations paid by 
the national and the international unions, one should 
bear in mind that the amounts given for the interna- 
tional unions do not contain any apportionment for sal- 
aries of international officers who are not resident in 
Canada, but who may render services to their Canadian 
sections. A true assessment would include an apportion- 
ment of the salaries not only of those who render spe- 
cific services to Canada, but also of those headquarters’ 
officers, such as the president, secretary-treasurer, re- 
search officer and journal editor, who provide services 
to the union as a whole. 










Because little information exists about the salaries of 
the officers of trade unions, it is difficult to make com- 
parisons between those of the national and interna- 
tional unions. Some information on the top officers can 
be obtained from an analysis of the constitutions of the 
‘unions, although in this, as in the case of per capita 
taxes, the information provided by the nationals is less 
comprehensive than that provided by the inter- 
nationals. 


The presidents and secretary-treasurers of international 
“unions are responsible for a much larger membership 
‘than their counterparts in the national unions, so it 
‘would be unfair to compare the salaries of these two 
groups. A more realistic comparison would be between 
the salaries of presidents of national unions and those of 
vice-presidents or executive board members of interna- 
tional unions. Such a comparison is contained in Table 
3. As can be seen, the information on the salaries of na- 
tional union presidents is sparse; only 17 out of 27 con- 
stitutions contained such provisions. (The analysis is 
based on constitutions operative as at December 31, 
1966.) Of these 17, there were six in which the salary of 
the president was not stipulated in monetary terms. Any 
comparison with the international figures must there- 
fore be highly tentative in the absence of further 
information. 














If a survey were taken, however—bearing in mind that 
two of the unions whose officers’s salaries were not 
stipulated in their constitutions were the CUPE and 
_CBRT (their presidents then earned substantially less 
| than $20,000 a year each)—it is highly unlikely that it 
would show percentages in the upper salary ranges 
comparable to those of vice-presidents of international 
_ unions. In 12 of the latter, representing a third of the to- 
tal Canadian membership of international unions, the 
vice-presidents received salaries of $20,000 and more. 
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We have argued that, as the presidents of international 
unions cater for a larger number of members than do 
those of national unions, it would be unfair to compare 
the salaries of these two classes of people. Size, how- 
ever, is only one of the factors determining the salary of 
a union official. Many small unions, catering for highly 
paid employees, have to pay fairly high salaries in order 
to obtain the services of people with the necessary qual- 
ifications to understand the problems of their members. 
This would apply to national as well as international 
unions. 


Funds across the border 


The other facet of the argument is that the international 
unions make a surplus on their operations in Canada— 
that they receive more in income than they pay out in 
expenses. This charge is denied by the internationals, 
who claim that they spend more in Canada than they 
receive in income. 


For example, an official of a Canadian national union, 
“citing Canadian government figures ... said that a net 
total of $80 million has been poured into the United 
States trade union movement in the last seven years by 
Canadian union members.” (Montreal Gazette, March 
19, 1971.) On the other hand, the presidents of the 
Communication Workers, the United Rubber Workers, 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers unions have 
all claimed that their unions were putting more money 
into Canada than they were taking out. (Toronto Globe 
and Mail, February 20, 1971.) 


Unfortunately, the newspaper report in which the 
claims of the union presidents were made did not give 
any actual figures to substantiate the claims. In the case 
of the United Steelworkers of America, however, the in- 
ternational with the largest number of Canadian mem- 
bers, it is probable that the Canadian operations have 
been subsidized, at least during the years 1962 and 1967. 


This tentative conclusion is drawn from Table 4, which 
is drafted from figures given in the union’s half-yearly 
Audit Reports. From this, it will be seen that, in each 
year except 1966, there is a small surplus of income over 
the expenses of the Canadian district offices (Item 3), If 
one considers this surplus as the Canadian contribution 
to the costs of the international office, it will be seen 
that the percentage contribution of Canadian members 
(Item 5) to the international office never exceeded 7 per 
cent. This is substantially less than the Canadian per- 
centage of total membership (approximately 12 per 
cent). It should further be borne in mind that the ex- 
penses of the international office included the costs of 
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the Canadian national office (the USW has a national 
office as well as district offices) and the affiliation fees to 
the Canadian Labour Congress; these items alone 
would absorb a considerable part of, and perhaps more 
than, the surplus. 


In order to decide whether the international unions as a 
whole show a deficit or surplus, however, we have to use 
the aggregate figures provided by the CALURA admin- 
istration. The first pitfall in using these figures is indi- 
cated in the above-quoted remark of the national union 
official. The surplus to which he refers is derived from 
subtracting only certain specified items of expenditure 
(namely, those referred to in Table 1) from net dues and 
assessments. Other items of income and expenditure, 
which are discussed in the ensuing paragraphs, are not 
taken into account in arriving at this surplus. In fact, 
using only these selected items of income and expendi- 
ture, it could be argued that the national unions, repre- 
senting a much smaller membership than the interna- 
tionals, made a surplus of $58 million in the same 
period. And a glance at Table 1, which is based on these 
figures, will show that, in 1969, the surplus per member 
of the national unions was $15.18, compared with one of 
$7.20 for the international unions. 


A more complete list of appropriate items of income 
and expenditure is given in Table 5. Items 1, 5a, 8 and 9 
are the aggregate figures from which the per capita 
amounts in Table | have been calculated. These are the 
only items for which the CALURA administration 
requests the international union to give appropriate ap- 
portionments for their Canadian operations. In the case 
of the other items, the unions are merely requested to 
give amounts for the union as a whole. Consequently to 
arrive at an income and expenditure account for the 
Canadian operations of these unions, some apportion- 
ment of these total amounts has had to be made. 


As Canadian membership is approximately 7 per cent 
of the total membership of the international unions op- 
erating in Canada, the figures given in Table 5 for items 
2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11 and 12 are estimated by taking 7 per 
cent of the total union amounts for these items. It 
would, however, be unfair to charge the Canadian oper- 
ations with 7 per cent of the gross salaries, wages and 
other remuneration of officers and employees other 
than those resident in Canada (Item 5b); and in this 
case the figure used is one per cent of the total. This is 
an arbitrarily chosen percentage; it is probably an over- 
estimate, because the totals of items Sa and 5b are usu- 
ally well above 7 per cent of the total gross salaries and 
other remuneration of the international unions. 
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There is no denying that these estimates are crude. The} 
supporters of international unions might argue that it is 
unfair to allocate as much as seven per cent of interest, 
dividends and rent and other incomes to the income 
side of the Canadian operations, for the Canadian oper- 
ations have been subsidized in the past and have not! 
contributed to the surplus from which the above income 
is derived. At the same time, there will be differences 
between the supporters and opponents as to a realistic 
allocation of the non-selected items of expenditure. 


In order to achieve greater accuracy, more information 
would be required from the international unions as to. 
their assessments of realistic apportionments of these 

items. For the first three reporting periods, the AFL- 

CIO made estimates based on questionnaires to their 
affiliates; these indicated a debit balance of $973,783 in 
1962, and credit balances of $1,514,773 and $1,225,478 | 
in 1963 and 1964. (See J. Crispo, International Union- | 
ism, p. 276). These figures, however, did not make any | 
assessment for the Canadian apportionment of interest, | 
dividends, rent and other income. 


One of the most significant items to emerge from Table | 
5 is the important part that strike benefit expenditure : 
plays in deciding the magnitude of the balance. A heavy 
strike expenditure in the Canadian operations, as in| 
1965, 1966, 1968 and 1969, can drain to a considerable | 
extent the resources of the international unions. The 
costliness of the strike weapon to the unions is indicated 

in an article by Wilfred List in The Globe and Mail of 
November 10, 1970. The 1970 strike against General 

Motors faced the UAW with the necessity of mortgag- 

ing some of its properties and borrowing from other 

unions. List estimates that Canadian members of the 

Steelworkers drew about $11.5 million in strike pay 

from the international in 1969 in support of strikes at 

the Steel Company of Canada and International Nickel. 

If it were the objective of the internationals to make a 

surplus on their Canadian operations, then it would be 

in their interests to try to minimize the amount of strike 

activity in Canada. 





In this respect, some estimates of strike income and ex- 
penditure of the Auto Workers are interesting. This 
union has a separate strike fund, into which is allocated 
a portion of the per capita tax as determined by the 
constitution. As this makes it possible to estimate the in- 
come this fund derives from the Canadian membership, 
and the union journal publishes a statement containing 
its strike expenditure in Canada, it is possible to draw 
up a strike income and expenditure account for this 
union (see Table 6). From this, it will be seen that, be- 
tween 1964 and 1969, the UAW Strike Fund paid out 
more to Canadian members than it received. These fig- 
ures do not take account of the “Miscellaneous” item in 
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the international’s fund, which covers donations to non- 
UAW strikes, some of which may have been in Canada. 
During the same period, the total income of the UAW 
strike fund exceeded expenditure by about $17 million, 
and the balance of the fund increased commensurately. 


It is not possible to use the CALURA figures to draw up 
a strike income and expenditure account for all interna- 
tional unions operating in Canada, as all unions do not 
have a separate strike fund allocation, as does the 
UAW. In many unions, strike benefits are paid out of a 
general fund, and assessments would be made only 
when this fund got dangerously low. Consequently, the 
figures given by CALURA for “strike benefit assess- 
ments” would understate the amounts paid by Cana- 
dian in financing strikes. 
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From the evidence here presented, however, it is prob- 
able, but by no means certain that, taking into account 
Canada’s share of income other than that derived from 
dues and assessments, the international unions now 
show a credit balance on their Canadian operations. In 
years of intensive strike activity, there may be a debit 
balance, but in other years the credit balance could be 
substantial. From 1962 to 1969, according to the calcu- 
lations used in Table 5, the over-all net income was 
$16% million. During the same period (using CALURA 
figures), the over-all net income of the international 
unions was $442 million, and of the national unions, $9 
million (see Table 4a). As the Canadian membership of 
the national unions was about 7 per cent of their total 
membership, these figures show a disproportionately 
low contribution to the net income of their unions. And 
because Canadian membership of the international 
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unions is about double that of the national unions, the 
per capita contributions of international union members 
to the resources of their unions are not greater than are 
those of members of national unions. 


The fact that the Canadian members have contributed 
to the funds of the international unions is a factor that 
should be taken into account in any discussion regard- 
ing the formation of separate Canadian unions. Accord- 
ing to the 1969 CALURA report, the net worth—that is, 
assets minus liabilities—of the international unions op- 
erating in Canada was $1,006 million, and the total 


membership of these unions was approximately 
17,700,000. This means that each member has an in- 
vestment of approximately $55 in his union. As these 
unions have a Canadian membership of 1,370,000, the 
complete secession of all these members from the inter- 
national unions would mean the complete loss of con- 
trol over an investment of $78 million. This figure does 
not take into account those funds held by the local 
unions that might be impounded by the internationals 
in the case of secession. The establishment of Canadian 
unions to cater for the members already in the interna- 
tionals would necessitate equivalent resources if these 
unions were to be equally effective. 
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Locals’ finances 


The amount of fees and dues that locals charge their 
members is an internal Canadian matter, as these are 
usually decided by the Canadian locals themselves. As 
already stated, the usual practice is to allow the local to 
determine the amount of fees and dues to be charged its 
members, the constitution merely stipulating a min- 
imum and a maximum, as well as the amounts that 
have to be paid to headquarters. Thus, a limited 
amount of information on the income side of locals’ fi- 
nances can be obtained from the union constitutions. 


The constitutions of international unions are much 
more comprehensive than those of the national unions, 
and they contain more provisions regarding finances. 
Almost all the constitutions of international unions con- 
tain provisions for monthly dues and initiation fees, 
whereas there are a large number of national unions 
whose constitutions do not contain such provisions. Fur- 
thermore, in many of the national unions whose consti- 
tutions do contain provisions for dues and initiation 
fees, the amounts are often not stipulated, but are de- 
cided either by the convention or the executive board. 


In a study conducted by the Canada Department of La- 
bour (J. K. Eaton, Constitutional Framework of Union 
Finance, see p. 33-35), it was found that the largest per- 
centage of members of internationals were in unions 
that established minimum monthly dues of between $4 
and $4.99, whereas the largest percentage of members 
of national unions were in unions that established min- 
imums of between $2 and $2.99. Although the evidence 
is not conclusive, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
monthly dues charged by locals of national unions were 
less than those charged by the locals of international 
unions. 


Initiation fees constitute a small proportion of union in- 
come: even in the international unions, where initiation 
fees are much more common than in the national 
unions, they represented only 3.1 per cent of total in- 
come from dues and assessments in 1967. The practice 
of charging initiation fees, however, is more common in 
the international than in the national unions; and in the 
latter, the majority of initiation fees are in the lower 
ranges. High initiation fees, like welfare plans, are con- 
sidered more important as a means of maintaining ex- 
clusiveness and union loyalty. Welfare plans are more 
common among international than among national 
unions. 


The monthly dues charged by the locals will depend 
very largely on the services they have to provide in the 
absence of such services being provided by the national 
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or international headquarters. For example, where a lo- 
cal employs a business agent, the revenue, and con- 
sequently the dues, of the local will be greater than that 
of a local that does not need to employ one. For this 
and other reasons, there is considerable variation in the 
amount of dues charged by locals, and in order to ob- 
tain a true picture of the sources of locals’ incomes, it 
would be necessary to conduct a survey of Canadian 
locals. 


So far, no such research has been conducted. Local 
unions are not required to report under the CALURA, 
and, to quote the 1962 CALURA report (p. 127), “as lo- 
cal financial accounts are not consolidated with those of 
headquarters, financial affairs of local unions are not re- 
flected in the statistics in this report.” 


Taxation statistics for the years 1965 to 1968 indicate 
that the amount paid in dues to locals was about double 
the amount paid by locals to the headquarters of both 
national and international unions in net dues and as- 
sessments. According to the 1968 CALURA report 
(Table 30, p. 90), the latter amount was $67,921,000; 
Taxation Statistics (1970 edition, Table 3, p. 38) shows 
that exemptions and deductions for union and profes- 
sional dues in 1968 for all employees (excluding profes- 
sionals) totalled $135,393,000. Statistics for 1965, 1966, 
and 1967 show approximately similar relationships be- 
tween “net dues and assessments” and “exemptions and 
deductions for union and professional dues.” Because 
some union members would not be included in the ta- 
xation statistics, the total amount paid in union dues to 
locals would be slightly above that given in the taxation 
statistics, but not appreciably so. (From these figures, 
the average union dues per member in 1968 was $65 per 
annum.) 


Need for more information 


The purpose of this article has been to shed a little light 
on a subject on which much heat has been generated. 
The deficiencies in the material used have been clearly 
recognized, and the tentative nature of any conclusions 
indicated. The administrators of CALURA are aware of 
the deficiences in the information they provide, and 
have stated that the limitations in their report “make 
apparent the gaps and deficiencies of the existing infor- 
mational resources, particularly in the key areas of inter- 
national union financial transactions, collective bargain- 
ing agreements and local union activity” (1967 Report, 
pul26): 
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The gaps in information regarding collective bargaining 
agreements are outside the scope of this article. Obtain- 
ing more information about international union finan- 
cial transactions raises the problem of the correct 
method of apportioning the cost of services provided by 
headquarters, such as research, legislation, publications 
and education. The CALURA report argues that “the 
money costs assignable to these services are immeasu- 
rable, inasmuch as, in many respects, they are not redu- 
cible to simple monetary terms.” It was for this reason 
that reporting was limited to items of direct income and 
expenditure, for which no apportionments were 
necessary. 


It is however, incumbent upon the unions—interna- 
tional or national—to supply their own members with 
full information on the financial affairs of the union, as 
recommended by the Wahn Committee: “Financial 
statements in reasonable detail, giving members a clear 
view of the financial operations of the unions, should be 
made available to all members”. (Eleventh Report of the 
Standing Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence respecting Canada-US. Relations, 1970, p. 61.) 


Several unions do provide their members with such fi- 
nancial statements, among these being the two largest 
international unions operating in Canada, the Auto 
Workers and the Steelworkers. The Auto Workers pub- 
lish in their monthly journal an annual financial state- 
ment containing a comprehensive list of income and ex- 
penditures, including the expenses of the Canadian 
district office, and of strikes in Canada. 


The Steelworkers publish a half-yearly Audit Report, 
which is freely available, and which is more comprehen- 
sive than that of the Auto Workers. It contains a state- 
ment of the receipts from, and per capita refunds to, ev- 
ery local in the union, as well as district summaries of 
these receipts and refunds, and the expenses in detail of 
the international and district offices. Since 1968, when 
provision was made for a separate strike and defence 
fund, the receipts and payments of the fund have been 
reported on a district basis. 


In the International Association of Machinists each 
lodge (local) receives from headquarters a half-yearly 
audit report and a monthly statement of receipts and 
disbursements; they also receive from the Canadian of- 
fice a half-yearly financial statement for the Canadian 
Operations (in English or French). All these documents 
have to be tabled at the lodge meeting. Prior to its 
merger with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, the Pack- 
inghouse Workers union produced a detailed separate 
finance report for its Canadian district; this practice has 
been continued in the merged union. 
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Less information exists about union locals’ finances, 
and some research into this subject might be useful, al- 
though, as argued above, it is not relevant to the current 
discussion on international union finance. In the U.S., 
local unions are obliged, under the Landrum-Griffin’ 
Act, to report on their finances. This act however, was 
introduced in the aftermath of a Congressional inquiry 
into union corruption, when Congress concluded that 
tighter government surveillance of the unions was 
necessary. 


There is no evidence of widespread corruption in Cana- 
dian unions to merit such surveillance, the demands for 
more information arising mainly for reasons connected 
with the current public discussion on questions of Cana- 
dian nationalism. Canadian unions have never been un- 
duly backward in responding voluntarily to Govern- 
ment requests for information about their operations, 
and it would be more in line with Canadian tradition 
that such voluntary approaches be continued. 


It is natural that Canadian citizens should be concerned | 
about institutions whose purse strings are held by hands. 
other than those of Canadians. The union movement, 
however, is itself composed of Canadian citizens and is: 
probably more responsive to Canadian national feelings: 
than are other across-the-border institutions. At the mo-- 
ment, there are good indications that it is seeking to deal 
with the situation. 


(Dr. J. K. Eaton has been an economist in the Econom- 
ics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour since 1968. Before this, he was research director 
for the Public Services International, the international 
federation of trade unions in the public service. He has 
also been a consultant to ILO, UNESCO and OECD 
missions. He graduated from the London School of 
Economics and received his PH.D. from London Uni- 
versity. Dr. Eaton has been active in the trade union 
movement since 1939 when he organized colliery clerks 
in the Yorkshire, England, coalfields. He is joint author 
of Union Growth in Canada, 1921-1967, and author of 
Constitutional Framework of Union Finance, published 
by Information Canada. The opinions expressed in the 
accompanying article are those of the author, and do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour. 
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Table 1—Per Capita Amount of Selected Financial Data Relating to the Canadian Operations of International 
and National Unions, 1962-1969 


| 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Ke 
($ per member) 

| 1 INCOME (SELECTED ITEMS) 


Income on account of net dues and assessments paid by 
or credited to residents in Canada 


ie | bnnsvesateat ston ae MMMM NVOWOS «55 ccbeceenciss me nnenceoroeoorcoeee Were 21.87 PEAS 2325 23.95 24.51 26.67 30.67 SOMS 
MIN ATONTAIMULINE OTS steerer tetera tte erent reer ~ 16.68 18.64 18.79 223 25.54 29.74 33.29 33.44 
| 2 EXPENDITURE (SELECTED ITEMS) 
a Gross salaries, wages and other remuneration of offi- 
cers and employees resident in Canada 
ite a aie ara OSL HMONG L TUNTAITONINS 5 peeeaeecds saeconnsomenceccentoco nap eaten Tso 7.44 7.84 7.47 eal ESS 8.81 8.35 
MIN ATO Maret LNT TLS eee eee cee eee ara eee 6.48 7.19 is 9.24 OMY, 11.44 WIS 13.67 
b Strike benefit expenditure to members resident in 
Canada and locals and branches in Canada 
ie |G atirSuerveey ROU NaU TOMMTVONMNS, ore aecteccoe ees eeeeeee te eeecooneameenseoee 2,5) 1.42 2.78 6.88 3.80 10.74 12.15 
fink IN [GIG AVA TUT AIVONUNS Soe ee eee eee eee eevee 0.58 1.42 8 5) 1.48 2.98 1.07 4.27 
c Pension and welfare benefits paid by the union to 
beneficiaries resident in Canada 
i Maweveaveniikonaeull BUMIORDS a5 cencceccessoceonee nervecceanosceceneoonen a ricisReecS 23 2.39 2.34 2.30 DOA: 2.09 DY 2.45 
Tk NPR nO alest TUN ONS ot ir caeeenny cctenrneeerererrreeaceoovbeceoouen ronan ferencearas 0.08 ON 0.14 0.32 0.22 0.26 3] OM? 
d Total (selected) expenditure (a +b +c) 
i VEO eAMSN WON | WH RUONIS ooccorerecensrenrer rs reterrta wteemnooeerentnneeecee testes Pay i 25) 12.96 LHS 16.89 13.74 21.82 DOU 
Fale INAV MEri GaN OWA OTNS os co acces rcennrobceceeeroer trees oop bnoens 7.14 BI = any [S13 12.07 14.68 14.13 18.26 
| 3 SURPLUS ON SELECTED ITEMS (1-2d) 
| A Tani ismSH HON OUN WHA CONN, ce ceedeeeesrsenoresecnrcsnesretenenerersoeeeepeeeesneneoe 9.40 EROS 10.27 6.77 7.62 12.93 8.85 7.20 
fin INNIEUECO NAVE NL URW OLIN. corer rectacaceasste eererea peeen coment Eee eee 9.54 9.91 10.32 11.00 13.47 15.06 19.16 15.18 


SS ES ES ES SE 


Sources: Annual Report of the Minister of Industry Trade and Commerce under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (Part II) 1962, 1963. 
1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1969. 


Notes: These figures are derived from Tables 27A, B, C of the 1963 Report (for revised 1962 figures), Tables 26 of 1963, 1964 and 1965 Reports, Table 30 
of the 1966 Report and Table 32A of the 1967, 1968 and 1969 Reports. The 1962 membership figures are also revised in the 1963 Report. 


The Government Employees’ Organizations, none of which are international, have been included in the figures for national unions. The per capita 
amounts have been obtained by dividing the published total figures by the appropriate membership. 


Table 2—Analysis of Per Capita Taxes as Laid Down 
in Union Constitutions, as at December 31, 1966 


International National 
Unions Unions 


Fe ap RUST LE NEE OI BOSS SA OO NSE A 





No constitutional provision |... l |) 
Headquarters received all fees and 
SSNS HEISE pte eee Re Perrone te l 5 
Fixed by convention, or other body . I 10 
Based on income or type of mem- 
bers, or income, type or size of local 18 8 
Fixed amount, between 
S00 ANG 699 vaca ce ciscosrn nidansen 7 9 
SOO am OO anette 17 4 
p PON Age as ae 2 Ves i Os ape 28 6 
SoU MG OS i pues ees 9 = 
82 57 


Source: J. K. Eaton, “Constitutional Framework of Union Finance”, (In- 
formation Canada, Ottawa, 1970), see Appendix A, pp. 185-188. 
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Table 3—Range of Salaries of Presidents of National Unions Compared with Those of Vice-Presidents and 
Executive Board Members of International Unions, as at December 31, 1966 








Vice-Presidents of E.B. Members of 
Presidents of National Unions International Unions International Unions 
% of Total % of Total 
% of Total Members of Members of 
Members No. of International No.of International 
No. of No. of of National No.of Members Unions No. of | Members Unions 
Unions Members Unions Unions inCanada inCanada Unions in Canada _ in Canada 
ESAS ER ATR RS TS EI SSS SE ET ET YMC 
Whavel ers SH) (0) neeeee re e ee n ee nree | 440 0.1 3 37,140 29 > 37,702 3.0 
$ 5,000 -$ 9,999 | BS OM 3 31,843 aS) 3 793938 6.3 
$10,000 - $14,999 D PANGS) D8: 17 206,292 16.4 5 54,401 4.3 
$15,000 - $19,999 = = = 14 191,504 [S22 6 179,207 14.2 
$20,000 - $24,999 — —~ — 7 193,707 15.4 3 PAS, iS? lial 
Ses 00 Oramcdlovetus eee : — = = 5 229,981 18.3 _ — — 
Hon lOShtiie. OIG ame eae 6 19,383 4.7 8 60,252 4.7 11 125,368 2. 
According to wage of craft 
NP STONGMUES AWS ccercis-phaceeneene-traedrecatdnaetrucar snore l 1,250 Os l Tey) 0.5 — — — 
Amount not stipulated oo... 6 167,656 41.1 21 250,096 19.9 2 121273 9.6 





Total involved in the “Survey of 
National and International Unions” Daf 407,356 100.0 87 250.5 12 100.0 87 IPSS, Sl? 100.0 


SEES BSS! SS SE CNS ST NU SEE SR PTE RT RET EP a 


Source: As for Table 2, pp. 147-148. The figures for provincial unions have not been used, because none of them stipulate their president’s salary in mone- 
tary terms. 


Note: The totals include those unions whose constitutions made no provision. 


Table 4—Income and Expenditure of the United Steelworkers of 
America on Their Canadian Operations, 1962-1967 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
EEO SBR EENS NEC TRENT SRE AE EET TA ER ET EI DS UE ES EST SSS 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
| Net income received by international headquarters 
from Canadian locals eet oe Zit Sew naedi 2,203 2.485 S01S 55597 aie 4,007 
2 Total expenses of Canadian district offices oo... 1,968 1,908 | 3,030 o.0 10 3,400 
3 Balance of income after meeting expenses (equals Ca- 
nadian contribution to expenses of the interntional of- 
DUG) Sa chr NERC RE Ae OR, ae 20 alee OA Dat be, PEK) aT7 864 367 = 103 607 
4 Total expenses of the international office 0.00.00... , 11,738 11,801 12,805 13,035 13,842 14,755 
5 Canadian contribution as a percentage of the total ex- % 7 % % % % 
penses of the intermational-Oticem.e 0 \n..ee 2 5 7 3 - 4 


SETS SSSI SCARE SORTED aE SL RS NE SST Ta RSD RE 5 5 EP 


Source: Audit Reports of the United Steelworkers of America. These reports are produced half-yearly, the above figures being the sums of the figures de- 
rived from the two appropriate reports. 
For item 1; see Exhibit | in the appropriate reports. The above figures are the receipts minus per capita refunds for the three Canadian districts 
then existing. 
For item 2; see Exhibit 3 in the appropriate reports. The above figures are the total expenses of the three Canadian districts. N.B. They do not in- 
clude the expenses of the Canadian national office, which are included in the figures for item 4. 
For item 3; Item | minus Item 2. 
For item 4; see Exhibit 2 in the appropriate reports. 
For item 5; Item 3 expressed as percentage of item 4. 
N.B. In 1968, the Audit Report took another form in which strike expenditures were shown separately. In the same year, the number of Canadian 

districts was reduced from three to two. 
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Table 5—Estimated Income and Expenditure of International Unions 
on Their Canadian Operations, 1962-1969 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 








INCOME 
1 Net dues and assessments from Canadian members 1..... 29123 TOS 9R1 25,516 ~ 28,297" 320037 Soloe i514 41 377 
2 Interest, dividends and rent (apportionment)? ........ 1,835 2,161 2,402 2,434 Pee Sel 3,50F 3,963 
| 3 Other income (apportionment) 2. ene 1,669 1,458 2,409 pei | 795 1,669 2,260 2,630 
BLM LISTING te oe Pe oe atte aoe Roh canna Hence ee asm 25,627 27,600 30,327 33,042 35,575 40,000 47,281 47,970 
EXPENDITURE 


5 Gross salaries, wages and other remuneration of 
a officers and employees in Canada 1... 1.677 7,700 8,616 8,821 D. 
b other officers and employees (apportionment)3.. 1,124 Iyer) 1,224 ie ea l 


6 Office and administrative expenditure (apportion- 


28 10,343 11,920 11,462 
2 1,396 1,546 1,487 


aan CUE) Dime ren te Sete erin ee se CET Ar 3,091 3212 3,305 3,303 3,344 3,562 4,356 5,202 
7 Professional fees and expenses (apportionment).?............. old 588 504 569 631 638 702 672 
8 Strike benefit expenditure to members and locals in 

GEV ALNOE MIE Ne Cae See wen OA ol ne ITU Oe, 2a) Meee men pe Ee PSs 1,467 3,050 8755 8,702 5,015 14,547 — 16,683 
9 Pension and welfare benefits paid by unions to benefi- 

ClATTES UEC ATLACT ON res ee meeN ner ere anc Meas ere cee 2,360 2,478 2,566 DNS 2,827 PENS 3,077 35308 


10 Contributions to pension and welfare plans adminis- 
tered by entities separate from unions (apportion- 








512 alf ne, aa RPE Nr cece cele ae Porte eae Pig PSG 1,194 1,261 1,483 2,059 2,269 2,366 
11 Depreciation on fixed assets (apportionment)? ...........0. 152 153 162 158 156 163 242 242 
12) Other expenditure (apportionment) 207.2 cama ase 6,471 5,678 6,865 6,561 6,105 6,711 6,559 7,683 
ESR To bene dee pases ee et teers rte ote a cern rani catten 25,069 23,561 27,486 33,340 34,388 32,645 45,218 49,166 
14° WNetincome on Canadian Operations 2k ccc +558 +4,039 +2,841 =296 4 118t 27,359" 423063 = 196 





Reported Total Net Incomes of International and National Unions, 1962- 1969 


15 Net Income of International Uni0ns 1.0... ccc SA) ees 9.903 48,148 63,079 50,585 85,348 102,284 
LGmeNetlncomeonmNatronalsWnlonsie ss nee 200 653 690 S18 1,484 1,823 B53 172 


SSI EF SEE TT LS TS ATA BPR STS SSE RARER 





i\As published. 

27 per cent of published figures. 

31 per cent of published figures. 

Sources: See Table 1. For the published totals from which these figures are derived, see Table 16 of the 1962 report, Tables 24 of the 1963, 1964 and 1965 
reports, Table 28 of the 1966 report and Table 30 of the 1967, 1968 and 1969 reports. 


TABLE 6—United Auto Workers—Income and 
Expenditure of Strike Fund in Canada, 1964-1969 


Income: Expenditure? 


iThese figures are calculated by multiplying the Canadian membership 


$000 $000 by that portion of the per capita tax allocated to the strike fund as indi- 
Ge see at ay, te et ene 1,163 1,771 cated in the union constitution. From 1964 to September 1967 and from 
STS eres Seaeaeeee oe een eed 1,452 3,293 January to March 1968, this amount was $1.25 per member per month; in 
DOES ie ae elie ais seen a Laos 1,362 568 the last three months of 1967, a special levy was made, amounting to 
1967 3.984 1.071 $11.25 per month for members whose standard hourly wage rate was $3 or 
HOGS es gens cease 3.859 9.698 less, and $21.25 if $3 or over; from April 1968 to December 1969, mem- 


bers paid a monthly per capita tax equivalent to two hours straight-time 
1969 Seeradencerieheaneenavenbsavensucrewestsr/sparsstasamnssnsinas® 2,862 965 pay, of which 30 per cent was allocated to the strike fund. For 1967. 1968 
and 1969 the per capita payments into the strike fund have been esti- 





oe 1964-1969... Se ena 14,682 17,366 mated by dividing the union’s total strike fund dues and levies by total 
Excess of expenditure union membership. As U.S. wages are higher than Canadian, the Cana- 
OMG BECO TING ceeeceeretesitibe te 2,684 dian contribution to the strike fund will be slightly overestimated. 
Tf BRAIN ER SA SN TE SS cL a >Figures taken from “Solidarity”, the monthly journal of the UAW (issues 


dated May 1965, April 1966, June 1967, July 1968, June 1969, September 
1970). The figures do not include any portion of the “Miscellaneous” item 
of strike expenditure that covers assistance given to non-UAW strikes, 
some of which may have been in Canada. 
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The average cost of an alcoholic to his Canadian em- 
ployer is estimated at about 25 per cent of his earnings, 
and according to Sydney Katz, noted mental health re- 
searcher and writer, the national cost for each working 
day a decade ago was $1 million. In the United States, 
the annual cost has been estimated at $6 to $8 billion or 
double the time lost annually by all U.S. workers be- 
cause of strikes. These facts, among others, were 
brought out at a special Vancouver conference on drugs 
and alcohol sponsored by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of British Columbia. Sickness absenteeism of 
alcoholics in North America is about 2.5 times that of 
others; an alcoholic is more prone to accidents, he not 
only endangers himself but others, and his fellow em- 
ployees have to make up the slack caused by his 
inefficiency. 


“While the image of the derelict alcoholic still lingers 
on, statistics show that only 3 per cent of the alcoholics 
are on skid road,” Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress, told delegates. “Half of 
those dependent on alcohol are employed. With the in- 
creasing use of drugs, I expect we shall see a corre- 
sponding rise in problems on the job associated with 
drugs.” But alcoholism, he said, is the major problem at 
present, and the economic loss to industry is high. “In 
terms of treatment, often the only way to get alcoholics 
to take positive action is to threaten them with the loss 
of their jobs. Loss of income generally works more often 
than the exhortations of family and friends. These two 
reasons, plus a union’s own concern for the welfare of 
its members, indicate that the union can play an impor- 
tant role in any treatment program.” 


Obtaining the union’s co-operation, however, was not 
always easy, and for some good reasons, Morris as- 
serted. If the program is initiated by management with- 
out consulting the union, it is doomed before it starts. 
The union will see the program as a company one and 
the best medical services may not be properly utilized as 
a result. A 1968 Industrial Conference Board survey of 
120 sizeable manufacturing firms in the United States 
revealed that only 17 firms fully consulted with the 
union and in 22 others partial consultation took place. 
Only eight companies described their program as jointly 
operated. And what may be even more significant, only 
12 per cent had any provisions in their collective agree- 
ment relating to alcoholism. 
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“The effectiveness of any program will be affected by 
the general relations between union and company,” he 
said. “If the union views the company as breaking part 
of the collective agreement it is most unlikely that they 
will co-operate with management in the area of treat- 
ment for alcoholics. For example, given a hostile atmo- 
sphere, what do you think the union’s reaction is going 
to be when the company doctor says that an active shop 
steward has an alcohol dependency problem? Even if 
the union agreed with the doctor, it would quite likely 
fight any action on the company’s part.” When an em- 
ployed person needs treatment, the existence of a sick- 
ness benefit plan with coverage for alcoholism, or for 
some other source of income during the treatment pe- 
riod, may be crucial in gaining the person’s co-oper- 
ation, especially if financial problems were the major 
cause of his addiction, 


The economy should be planned for full employment, 
Morris declared, and guaranteed assistance should be 
given to those unable to work. “It is of little use to tell a 
man that he must stop drinking and get a job if locally 
there is no employment to be had. Although unemploy- 
ment by itself does not cause drug dependency nor em- 
ployment by itself cure the problem, a job is a very va- 
lid alternative to a life of drug dependency. That young 
people under 25 are berated for their experimentation 
with drugs—not to mention their receiving welfare—at 
the same time that unemployment rates are annually 
over 6 per cent for the general population and over I! 
per cent for them, is one of the tragic ironies of today.” 


There are predictions that drug addiction will eventually 
surpass alcoholism as a major personnel problem in in- 
dustry. Ontario industry’alone has 100,000 alcoholics; 
U.S. industries, about 2 million. According to the Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism, 3 per cent of the work- 
force are problem drinkers, and drinking interferes with 
the work performance of | per cent. 
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About 40 per cent of high school students, and from 40 
to 60 per cent of college students are experimenting 
with drugs. It was estimated that 5 to 6 per cent of col- 
lege graduates would become narcotic addicts by 1973. 
“There is an amazing increase in narcotic addiction 
among 17-25 year olds in Detroit, with age group, drug 
related arrests rising from 964 in 1969 to 2,554 in 1971,” 
said Dr. Robert G. Wiencek, Medical Director, Detroit 
Diesel Allison Division of General Motors. Dr. Wiencek 
made his remarks during a 1971 conference sponsored 
by the London and District Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, and his opinion was quoted 
at the Vancouver conference by A. R. Huntington, Pres- 
ident and General Manager, Service Packing Company, 
Vancouver. “If a comparable increase has occurred in 
your city where are your new employees going to come 
from without the risk of hiring addicts? Responsible po- 
sitions may be held by addicted college graduates. Con- 
sider the potential security problem presented by an ad- 
dict with a habit that requires $30 to $40 a day. Chances 
are he will be seeking buyers for data.” Thefts from in- 
ventory are also a serious factor, he said. The extent of 
these thefts can be related to the number of drug users in 
the workforce. 


In treating alcoholism, Alcoholics Anonymous achieves 
6 to 8 per cent total abstinence, and psychiatric treat- 
ment, 6 to 7 per cent, but if these are combined in an 
employer-sponsored rehabilitation program, the result 
is reported as 27 per cent total abstinence. From this, 
Dr. Wiencek concludes that an employer-sponsored re- 
habilitation program for drug addicts with continued 
employment as a part of it, should yield similar results. 


“Understandably, no business organization is prepared 
to be a social rehabilitation unit,’ Dr. Wiencek said. 
“The problems of society, however, affect us all and are 
present within your workers.” Employers had to be 
aware of the addiction problem in society at large and 
to be on the lookout for its manifestation in their re- 
spective groups. “When a machine fails, the first 
thought is to repair it, not scrap it. The failure of a man 
deserves no less concern, no matter whether he is a drug 
addict or an alcoholic.” 
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Consumer, April 1972 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.6 per 
cent to 138.2 from 137.4, and was 4.5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. The food index, which increased 0.9 
per cent, was the main contributor to the latest advance 
in the all-items index. There were also increases in the 
tobacco and alcohol component 1.9 per cent; clothing 
0.7 per cent; housing 0.3 per cent; transportation 0.2 per 
cent; and health and personal care 0.4 per cent. 


The food index advanced 0.9 per cent to 138.3 from 
137.1 and was 7.1 per cent higher than in April a year 
ago. The level of prices for food consumed at home rose 
0.9 per cent and restaurant meal prices 0.4 per cent. 
Meat, eggs and fruit were mainly responsible for the lat- 
est increase in the price of food for home consumption. 
The meat, fish and poultry index advanced 0.8 per 
cent—beef prices 0.4 per cent; chicken 1.3 per cent; and 
pork, on average, only marginally. Since April 1971 the 
meat, fish and poultry index rose more than 12 per cent 
with poultry and pork prices increasing by 18 per cent 
and 17 per cent, respectively, and beef prices by more 
than 10 per cent over the 12-month period. Egg prices 
increased 11.7 per cent, only 4 per cent above their level 
of a year earlier. Fruit prices, on average, rose 6.7 per 
cent and were 14 per cent higher than in April 1971. 
Notable increases for all fresh fruits except grapefruit, 
were recorded. Most canned, dried and frozen fruit 
quotations were slightly lower. The vegetable index was 
the only major component in the food index to register 
a decrease, dropping 2.7 per cent between March and 
April in contrast to the previous five years when in- 
creases were recorded between these two months. 


In April, 1972, important decreases were registered for 
celery, lettuce and cabbage, but the price of potatoes, 
turnips and tomatoes was higher. Canned vegetables re- 
corded small price declines. An increase in the compo- 
nent for bakery and cereal products was mainly due to 
higher cake and biscuit prices, although bread quota- 
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tions fell slightly. Among dairy products, fluid milk | 


prices increased because of higher store and home de- 
livery charges in Vancouver and Victoria. Butter, pro- 
cessed cheese and ice cream prices declined slightly. 
Among other food items, sugar prices were lower but 
they were still 25 per cent above the level of April a 
year ago. Decreases were recorded also for jelly pow- 
ders and peanut butter; honey and jam prices registered 
important gains. 


The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 141.6 from 141.2 


because of a 0.5 per cent increase in the shelter compo- 
nent resulting from higher mortgage interest costs and 
new house prices. There was no change in the house- 
hold operation component. The furniture index de- 
clined 0.2 per cent as sale prices on living room suites in 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto outweighed scattered 
increases for bedroom and dinette suites, kitchen sets 
and mattresses. Among other household operation 
items, reduced prices were recorded for light bulbs and 
cleaning supplies. There were higher quotations for car- 
pets, cotton sheets, glassware and dishes. Between April 
1971 and April 1972 the housing index advanced 4.1 
per cent, with increases of 4.9 per cent and 2.9 per cent 
in the shelter and household operation components, 
respectively, 


The clothing index increased 0.7 per cent to 131.1 from 
130.2, and was 2.5 per cent above its level of a year ago. 
All major elements, except clothing services, registered 
increases. Men’s wear advanced 1.4 per cent with higher 
prices for suits, work socks and pyjamas more than off- 
setting lower quotations because of sales in some cities 
for items such as topcoats and trousers. The women’s 
wear component rose 0.4 per cent mainly as a result of 
increased prices for dresses, nightgowns and sweaters. 
Children’s wear advanced 0.8 per cent as a result of 
higher prices for boys’ slacks, girls’ cotton dresses, and 
infants’ diapers and overalls. Because of increased cot- 
ton and rayon dress material, the prices of piece goods 
also increased 0.8 per cent. 
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The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 133.0 from 
132.8, and was 2.8 per cent above its level of a year ear- 
lier. The main reason for the increase was an advance of 
0.7 per cent in gasoline prices following a rise in the 
provincial tax levy in Ontario and an increase in car li- 
cence fees in Saskatchewan. The inter-city transit com- 
ponent rose 0.3 per cent in response to a seasonal rise in 
the train fares index. 


The health and personal care index increased 0.4 per 
cent to 148.0 from 147.4 and was 4.7 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The dentists’ fees index advanced 2.0 
Iper cent. Personal care supplies’ prices declined 0.4 per 
cent with reductions, because of sales, for toothpaste, 
‘razor blades and cleansing tissues, partially offset by 
higher prices for toilet soap and shaving cream. 








i 
The recreation and reading index was unchanged at 
138.3 and was 2.2 per cent above its level of April 1971. 
_ The tobacco and alcohol index rose 1.9 per cent to 132.1 
from 129.6. It was 3.5 per cent above its level of April 
m971. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
modities and services, offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. While the services index 
rose 0.3 per cent between March and April, the total 
commodities index advanced 0.7 per cent, reflecting 
price increases of 0.9 per cent for food and 0.7 per cent 
for non-durables excluding food. Higher prices for al- 
_coholic beverages, tobacco, clothing and gasoline were 
the main cause of the advance in the index for non-du- 
_ tables excluding food. Durables, on the other hand, de- 
clined 0.1 per cent, reflecting lower quotations for some 
_ furniture. The advance in the services index was mainly 
_ due to higher dental fees and mortgage interest costs, 
and a seasonal increase in the train fares index. 





_ City consumer, April 


Between March and April the consumer price index 
(1961 = 100) rose in all regional cities and city-combina- 
tions, with increases ranging from 0.2 per cent in Mon- 
_ treal, Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina to 0.7 per cent in 
_ Ottawa, Thunder Bay and Vancouver. Food indexes ad- 
vanced in all cities, with increased prices for most 
meats, poultry, eggs and fresh fruit. Higher prices for 
~ men’s suits and women’s dresses and footwear, contrib- 
uted to increases in the clothing index for all cities. 
Health and personal care components rose in nine 
cities, mainly as a result of increased dental fees. Hous- 
ing and transportation indexes registered mixed move- 
ments. Tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged in 
all cities except Ottawa, Toronto and Thunder Bay. The 
recreation and reading index was unchanged. 
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Regional consumer price index point changes between 
March and April were: On the base 1961 = 100: Ottawa 
+ 1.0 to 135.4; Vancouver +.9 to 131.6; Toronto +.8 to 
133.4; Saint John +.6 to 129.5; Edmonton-Calgary + .6 
tonl32.0 Halifax = 35 10) 1299" St) John’s’ ++ 4 to 1275; 
Montreal +.3 to 130.4; Winnipeg +.3 to 131.9; Saska- 
toon-Regina +.3 to 127.3. On the base 1969=100: 
Thunder Bay +.7 to 107.0; Quebec City +.5 to 107.0. 


City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer price index and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements oc- 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of the 
city indexes moves on the basis of changes in rents only; 
changes in both rents and home ownership costs are in- 
cluded in the Canada index. As a result of home own- 
ership costs having increased more rapidly than rents, 
the housing and all-items indexes for cities under- 
estimate somewhat the rates of price increases, partic- 
ularly over longer periods. Studies are underway by 
Statistics Canada to incorporate home ownership prices 
in city indexes. 


Wholesale, April 


The general wholesale index (1935—39 = 100) declined 
0.3 per cent in April to 303.4 from the March index of 
304.2. It was 5.2 per cent higher than the August 1971 
index of 288.4. Four of the eight major group indexes 
were lower and four advanced. 


U.S. consumer, April 


The United States consumer price index (1967 =100) 
rose 0.2 per cent (seasonally adjusted) to 124.3 in April, 
and was 3.4 per cent above the April 1971 level. The 
rise remained moderate mainly because of a second 
month of essentially stable food prices, the U.S. Labour 
Department reported. On the average, food prices were 
unchanged from March and on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, declined 0.1 per cent. The report showed higher 
prices for, among other things, men’s clothing, used au- 
tomobiles, restaurant meals, electricity bills, magazine 
subscriptions, alcoholic beverages, property taxes and 
various home repair services. Besides food, there were 
reductions in gasoline and in mortgage interest rates. 


Of about 100,000 prices tabulated in both March and 
April, 74 per cent showed no change, 14 per cent went 
up and 12 per cent went down, a special analysis 
showed. Of 5,000 rental units surveyed in April, 17 per 
cent showed rent increases since last October. 
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General topics 





Employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate declined in 
April to 5.8 from 6.0. In April 1971 it was 6.7. During 
the month the rate decreased for persons 14 to 24 years 
old and women 25 years of age and over. The rate 
showed little change for men 25 years old and over. Re- 
gionally, the rate declined in British Columbia, the At- 
lantic region and Ontario, and increased in Quebec 
where the figures were influenced slightly by major in- 
dustrial disputes. (In an industrial dispute, persons 
directly involved are treated as employed, but not at 
work, and therefore do not directly affect either the em- 
ployment or unemployment totals. There may be indi- 
rect effects such as layoffs in related areas or lack of 
growth in affected industries.) 


Employment 


The employment level decreased from 8,353,000 to 
8,288,000. In April 1971 it was 7,932,000. The month- 
to-month decrease in employment was spread among 
all the main age-sex groups. Regionally, there was a 
large decrease in Quebec with smaller declines in On- 
tario and British Columbia. Employment in the Prairies 
increased. 


Unemployment 


There was a decrease of 21,000 in the number of unem- 
ployed persons, the level of employment dropping from 
531,000 in March to 519,000 in April. A year ago the 
level was 567,000. On a month-to-month basis, the 
unemployment level declined among persons 14-24 
years of age, 21,000, and for women 25 years of age and 
over, 16,000. For men 25 years old and over, the level 
increased slightly. The decrease in unemployment was 
in the longer duration category—those seeking work for 
four months or more. Regionally, unemployment de- 
creased in Ontario, British Columbia and the Atlantic 
region. In Quebec and the Prairies it increased slightly. 


Participation Rate 


The participation rate declined to 56.2 from 56.9. In 
April 1971 the rate was 55.6. Between March and April 
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1972, the rate decreased in all main age-sex groups. 
With the exception of the Prairies, all other regions 
showed a decline in their participation rate. 


U.S. employment, April 


Unemployment in April was 4,700,000 compared with 
5,200,000 in March. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment was unchanged at 5.9 per cent. The ac- 
tual role of unemployment was 5.5 per cent compared 
with 6.1 per cent. The civilian labour force was 
85,324,000/. 


Correction 


An error appeared in the March Labour Gazette under 
Dependants’ Allowances in the article Labour Legisla- 
tion in 1970-71, Part 2: Workmen’s Compensation. The 
sentence on page 133, paragraph 2, speaking of depend- 
ants’ allowances in Ontario should read: In Ontario, the 
minimum for a widow and three or more children, re- 
gardless of how low her husband’s pre-accident earn- 
ings were, was increased from $275 to $355 a month. 


August credits 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 437, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V, involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 434, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. Murray Mosher Photo Features Ltd.: Cover, p. 
397, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 406, 407, 408. The Public 
Archives of Canada: p. 395. NFB: 417, 418, 430. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During March, 1972, 21,612 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these 9,888 were on-premises in- 
vestigations and 1,948 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 1,188 formal investigations and 8,588 post au- 
dit investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
2,902. Prosecutions were begun in 109 cases, all against 
claimants. 


During April, 1972, 24,026 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these 11,917 were on-premises in- 
vestigations and 2,254 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 1,518 formal investigations and 8,337 post au- 
dit investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
2,978. Prosecutions were begun in 67 cases, all against 
claimants. 


Railway arbitration 





One case was heard by the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration in Montreal on March 14, 1972. In the case, 
the company’s request to reduce crew sizes was allowed. 
Nine cases were heard on April 11, 1972. Grievances 
were dismissed in five cases, two were partially allowed 
and two others were fully allowed. 


Case No. 345. An ex parte dispute between CN and the 
United Transportation Union over the size of a yard 
crew. 


The company and the union were unable to agree on 
the reduction in the size of a yard crew. The company 
said that adequate safety could be maintained with a 
crew consisting of one yard foreman and one helper. In 
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one of the operations involved, the company agreed to 
limit the number of cars handled to 12. The arbitrator 
said that this limit would satisfy safety requirements. 
He noted, however, that loss of efficiency resulting in 
some cases from a reduction in crew size “is something 
the company be prepared to bear.” He allowed the 
request of the company. 


Case No. 346. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over the dismissal of an 
employee. 


The employee had been working as a deck hand on a 
car ferry operated by the company when he applied to 
work as a yard helper. He was offered the position of 
spare yard helper and accepted. His previous service, 
said the arbitrator, is irrelevant to this matter, and his 
position was that of a new employee. 


He was subject, therefore, to a 90-day probationary pe- 
riod. He was dismissed within the 90-days but the union 
said that an investigation should have been held. The 
arbitrator said that it was simply a case where the com- 
pany rejected an employee within the probationary pe- 
riod, exercising a prerogative open to it. There was no 
violation of the collective agreement, so he dismissed 
the grievance. 


Case No. 347. Dispute between CP Transport and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
a supervisor who relinquished his position to return to 
the bargaining unit. 


The dock supervisor left his position and the company 
said that he retains his seniority rights and can return to 
the scheduled ranks if he wishes. “If the company’s po- 
sition is correct,” said the arbitrator, “‘a person who is 
transferred out of the bargaining unit to a supervisory 
position may, at any time and according to his own 
whim, go back to the bargaining unit, displacing a ju- 
nior employee in order to do so.” This manoeuvre 
would give seniority rights a meaning far greater than 
that which the phrase has for an ordinary employee, he 
remarked. 


An employee in the bargaining unit who has seniority 
rights cannot pick and choose among whatever jobs 
may be held by employees junior to him. “This collec- 
tive agreement simply does not provide that supervisors 
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may ‘voluntarily return’ to the bargaining unit as their 
fancy—or even their needs—may dictate.” In the present 
case, taking back the supervisor into the unit would 
only be a violation of the agreement if another em- 
ployee were displaced under “circumstances not con- 
templated by the agreement.” Employees so affected 
would be entitled to compensation but the supervisor 
could exercise seniority rights once he had returned to 
the bargaining unit. “As to the unions request that there 
be a direction that (the supervisor) be returned to his 
supervisory position, that, in my view, would be in ex- 
cess of my jurisdiction. To the extent indicated above, 
the grievance is allowed.” 
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Case No. 348. An ex parte dispute between the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers over the dismissal of an 
engineer. 


An engineer had performed his duties for more than 
five months when he was dismissed. The union re- 
quested a hearing on two occasions but the requests 
were denied. The company said that no hearing was 
necessary because no matter of discipline was involved. 
The engineer was subject to a six-month probation pe- 
riod and his employment was terminated during that 
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period. The arbitrator said that the company “was en- 
titled to dispense with the grievor’s services before the 
completion of his probationary period, and there has 
been no violation of the agreement.” He dismissed the 
grievance. 


Case No. 349. An ex parte dispute between the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers over demerit marks assessed 
to an engineer. 


An engineer who had been under a doctor’s care for the 
treatment of migraine headaches was called for duty. 
On his way to work he developed a severe headache, 
and feeling unable to perform his duties properly, 
called in sick. Following an investigation, his record was 
assessed 10 demerit marks. The union asked that the 
marks be removed. The engineer’s record showed few 
absences from work and a doctor’s certificate corrobo- 
rated his claim of migraine problems. The arbitrator 
said that “there is nothing to support the conclusion 
that the grievor’s statement was wrong (and) it can only 
be concluded that the company has not met the onus of 
showing that just cause for discipline existed.” He 
allowed the grievance and ordered the removal of the 
demerits from the engineer’s record. 


Case No. 350. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over mileage claims by a conductor 
and crew. 


At their turnaround point on a trip the crew had to per- 
form work for four hours and 10 minutes, equalling 67 
miles. This claim was submitted but the company re- 
fused to pay. At the turnaround point, repairs were 
needed for the power car, requiring more work than just 
turning the train around. “The move in the instant case 
was something more than simply the necessary sort of 
switching to turn the train around. It involved the set- 
ting off and picking up of a car for repairs ... This sort 
of lost time is provided for in the agreement,” said the 
arbitrator. He allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 351. Dispute between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the suspension of a brakeman. 


The brakeman was charged with speeding. Following 
an investigation, he was given a three-month suspension 
but after an appeal, this was reduced to six weeks. Two 
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others were also disciplined as a result of the incident. 
The arbitrator found that the train in question was 
speeding and in his view, the brakeman was subject to 
discipline. The difficulty, said the arbitrator, is with the 
severity of the punishment as this was the first offence 
for the brakeman. He found the six weeks was too se- 
vere a punishment. A three-week suspension would 
have been justified and the arbitrator ordered compen- 
sation for three weeks of earnings. 


Case No. 352. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the suspension of a conductor. 


This case involves the same incident as in Case No. 351 
where speeding was charged. The conductor of the train 
was given a three-month suspension. The arbitrator 
found similar offences on the conductor’s record and 
said that the man had a special responsibility for the in- 
cident as conductor of the train. He dismissed the griev- 
ance saying that there was just cause for the discipline 
imposed. 


Case No. 353. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over demerits given to a conductor and 
a brakeman. 


Following the investigation of a derailment, the com- 
pany decided that there had been a violation of the op- 
erating rules and gave a conductor and a brakeman 
each 50 demerit marks. After an appeal, the discipline 
was reduced to 25 marks each. The conductor had or- 
dered the brakeman to turn off the power and operate a 
switch by hand and he was close enough to observe the 
brakeman’s actions. A derailment occurred. The arbi- 
trator found that the hand lever was not properly se- 
cured and concluded that the discipline of 25 demerits 
was proper in the case. 


Case No. 354. Dispute between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the reduction of discipline. 


By failing to properly secure their train, a conductor 
and brakeman allowed their train to pass a stop sign 
and one car was derailed. They were charged with vio- 
lating the operating rules and each given 50 demerits. 
The union asked that this be reduced to 20 demerits. 
The arbitrator said that the offence was serious and that 
the men were properly held responsible. He agreed with 
the discipline meted out and dismissed the grievance. 
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The Ontario Court of Appeal upheld an arbitration 
board award on March 23, 1972. The case involved an 
appeal against a decision of the Ontario High Court 
quashing an arbitration award. 


Galt Metal Industries Ltd. disciplined one of its em- 
ployees who refused to work overtime when ordered to 
do so. The employee claimed that he had aiready 
worked more than 48 hours for the week in question, 
and to work further overtime was in contravention of 
the provincial Employment Standards Act. 


In upholding the company’s right to discipline the em- 
ployee, the arbitrator pointed out that the collective 
agreement, which defined the standard working hours 
as 40 a week and overtime rates to be paid for hours 
worked in excess, did not contain any limitation upon 
the power of the company to schedule overtime. More- 
over, an article of the collective agreement provided 
that management had exclusive rights over the oper- 
ation of the company’s plant, efficiency, direction, su- 
pervision and control over all operations and all work- 


Decisions of the umpire 





CUB 3098. The claimant lives in a village, 12 miles 
from the nearest city. She filed an application for ben- 
efit in which she reported employment as a receptionist 
for a small telephone company, from 1957 to 1970. The 
57-year-old claimant lost her job because a telephone 
answering service had been installed at her place of 
work. At the time of termination, her salary was $1.84 
an hour. 


When interviewed by an officer of the Commission, the 
claimant declared as follows: she was available for work 
as a cashier or for general office duties “free from a lot 
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ing forces including the right to discipline, hire, 
suspend, discharge, promote, demote and transfer all | 
employees. 


The arbitrator observed also, that while a section of the’ 
Employment Standards Act states that the working 
hours of an employee should not exceed 48 hours a) 
week, Section 9 empowered the Director of Employ- 
ment Standards to authorize hours of work in excess of. 
those allowed. Under Section 11 (2), however, the is- 
suance of a permit under Section 9 does not require an 
employee to work any hours in excess of 48 without the 
consent or agreement of the union. The arbitrator held 
that, because of article 2.01 of the collective agreement 
between the company and the union, the company was 
permitted to schedule overtime without limitation as to 
hours; and that being so, it constituted an agreement 
between the company and the union which was within 
the meaning of Section 11 (2) of the Employment Stan- 
dards Act, for employees to work in excess of 48 hours. 


In allowing the appeal, the Court of Appeal held that in 
Ontario, error in law cannot be found on the face of an 


award of the Board of Arbitration if the issue is a matter - 


of construction, and the construction placed by the arbi- 
trator was one that the language he has to construe will 
reasonably bear. In this case, the Court was unable to 
conclude that the arbitrator’s interpretation was not one 
that that language would reasonably bear and, accord- 
ingly, the Court declined to upset the award. (Galt 


Metal Industries Ltd., et al, v. United Steel Workers of | 


America, Local 2894, et al. Ontario Court of Appeal, 
March 2371972),CLU€ 14,123), 


of typing” three full days or five half days a week, at an 
hourly pay of $1.84; in her former employment she 
worked 9 days in a two-week period; she could not ac- 
cept work requiring her to be on her feet at all times; 
and she had a car but would not drive to work in the 
nearby city at the present time. The claimant stated fur- 
ther that she would apply for the bookkeeper position 
advertised in the local newspaper, but that she had no 
other job prospects at the moment. The insurance offi- 
cer notified the claimant that she was disqualified from 
receiving benefit, having failed to prove her availability 
for work, in that she was unduly restricting the hours 
that she was willing to work. 
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The claimant appealed to the board of referees on the 
eround that she was in no way restricting the hours dur- 
ing which she would like to work, and had been and 
was still ready to work “at any time.” In addition, the 
claimant said she had applied for different jobs and was 
registered with the local Canada Manpower Centre. 


The board pointed out that the claimant stated during 
the hearing she was available for employment. But to 
the direct question “Would you accept work in the 
nearby city at the usual working hours?” she replied 
that “she guessed” that she would but would not want 
to drive all the time, particularly during the winter 
months. The majority of the board concluded that the 
claimant was not earnestly seeking employment. They 
particularly noted that she had remained unemployed 
2% months. They were not satisfied that there was con- 
crete evidence showing that the claimant had tried to 
seek employment on her own initiative. By a majority 
decision, the board decided to disallow the appeal. 


In her appeal to the Umpire, the claimant stated that 
she had told the board of referees she was ready to work 
at any time, doing the same or similar work as in her 
previous employment, and that she had sought employ- 
ment at several places. She reiterated that her name was 
at the Canada Manpower Centre. 


By telephone, the Canada Manpower Centre provided 
the area office with the following information: “Calls 
for office workers and receptionists are not plentiful and 
have not been plentiful over the past few months and at 
present there is no order on file. Occasional orders are 
received, however, for either full- or part-time workers. 
There is no public transportation from her home to the 
city but many persons living in her area commute. The 
distance is approximately eight miles.” The claimant 
wrote to the area office, on April 8, indicating, among 
other things, that she was now out of work through no 
choice of her own. 


The Commission’s Chief, Entitlement Division, recom- 
mended that the appeal be dismissed and the following 
observations from the claimant were received in the Of- 
fice of the Umpire: I would first like to correct you on 
some of your information that is (incorrect) and cer- 
tainly was not given to you by me. First of all, | am not 
eight miles from the city. | am 12 miles. I live in a vil- 
lage, not a township. I told your umpires that I would 
take work, to something similar to what I had been 
doing. In no way did I restrict myself to exactly the 
same work and one of the umpires understood exactly 
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what I meant. As I had already applied to two places 
and answered two other ads that had box numbers, 
please explain how I could be restricting my work for a 
job. I have given you honest information and we made 
a special trip to London about this crazy business. You 
are certainly spending more time and paper than is nec- 
essary. What is the trouble now when an honest person 
asks for what they should be receiving? 


The claimant’s most recent letter, said the Umpire, asks 
why an honest person should not be given what she 
should be receiving. I do not think that the insurance 
officer or the board of referees doubted the claimant's 
honesty. Neither do I doubt it. But the question is 
whether she was really available for suitable employ- 
ment. The Unemployment Insurance Act puts an onus 
on claimants not only to show that they are unem- 
ployed, but also to establish that they are available for 
work. 


The claimant’s earlier statement contains sufficient re- 
strictions as to hours and conditions of work and as to 
the area in which she was prepared to work, to justify 
the insurance officer’s decision that she was not avail- 
able for work to the extent contemplated by the Act and 
numerous decisions setting forth principles respecting 
availability and entitlement to benefit. As can be seen 
from the decisions of the members of the board of refer- 
ees, the claimant indicated a willingness to accept work 
full-time in suitable employment, but to the question 
whether she would accept work in the nearby city at the 
usual working hours, she replied that she guessed she 
would but would not want to drive all the time, partic- 
ularly during the winter months. 


The board of referees had the benefit of having the 
claimant and her husband before them. They heard and 
questioned the claimant, and, at least in the view of the 
majority of the members, the claimant did not satisfac- 
torily establish that she was earnestly seeking employ- 
ment or was willing to accept any suitable work within a 
labour market comprising communities located at a rea- 
sonable distance. Many persons living in her home vil- 
lage work in the nearby city and commute between the 
two localities. 


When boards of referees see and question claimants, 
and I do not have that benefit, I must place consider- 
able reliance on their judgment and I am reluctant to 
overrule a unanimous or a majority decision of a board 
unless there is something before me to satisfy me that 
the decision was wrong in law or unreasonable or other- 
wise erroneous. In the present case | am not able to say 
that the majority decision was wrong. The appeal 1S, 
therefore, dismissed. 
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Conciliation | 


During May the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


MacKays Transport Company Ltd., Lloydminster, 
Alta., and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 


Inspiration Drilling, Yellowknife, N.W.T., Division of 
Dresser Industries Canada, Ltd., and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 7288 (Conciliation Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


General Enterprises Ltd. (employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F, 
Langford). 


G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) Ltd. (employees in Yukon 
Territory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
F. Langford). 


Humphrey Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. 
Langford). 
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Pine Tree Construction Co. Ltd. (employees in Yukon) 
Territory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
F. Langford). 


Len Doey Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T., and United) 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Lo-. 
cal 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


918 Construction Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and United) 
Brotherhood of Carpenters of America, Local 2499) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). | 


Parkins Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. 
Langford). 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Montreal; Marine. 
Industries Limited, Montreal; Canadian Dredge and’ 
Dock Co. Limited, Toronto, and McNamara Marine, 
Whitby, Ont., and Seafarers’ International Union of) 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 





Messagerie Cotiére Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and Seafa-- 
rers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation Offi- . 
cers. 1, Payne), | 


McAllister Towing Limited, Montreal, Qué., and Seafa-. 
rers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation Offi-- 
cer: S. T. Payne). | 


McNeil Transport Limited, Brockville, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 91 
(Conciliation Officer: Kenneth Hulse). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 
Hotel), Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 

Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 

and Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees” 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (reassigned to T. B. 

McRae). 
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B-Line Express Ltd. Calgary, Alta. (formerly Little 
Chief B-Line Express Ltd.) and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers, Local 31, and General Teamsters, Local 
362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


/Messabec Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
Marcel Archambault). 


iW. C. Norris Limited, Toronto, Ont., and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: 
'bM. K. Carson). 





| 

Halterm Limited, Port of Halifax, and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269 (Conciliation 
Officers: C. A. Ogden and R. L. Kervin). 


Settlements by conciliation officers: 


Inspiration Drilling, Yellowknife, N.W.T., Division of 
‘Dresser Industries Canada, Ltd., and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 7288 (Conciliation Officer: 
A.A. Franklin) (see above). 


Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Lo- 
cal 979 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel (LG, Feb., p. 
90) (settled with the mediation assistance of T. B. 
McRae). 





The British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, and 
The British Yukon Railway Company, Whitehorse, 
_Y.T., and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, May, p. 
251). 


Robin Hood Multifoods Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 

and Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P416 
(representing plant employees) (Conciliation Officer: H. 
mA. Fisher) (LG, May, p. 251). 


~ United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., and Local 

924. United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: D. H. Cameron and R. F. Langford (LG, June, p. 
B12). 
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Robin Hood Multifoods Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
and Canadian Food and Allied Workers, Local P416 
(representing office employees) (Conciliation Officer: H. 
A? Fisher) (LG; June; ps312), 


Radio Laval Inc., Montreal, Qué., and le Syndicat 
Général des Communications (Section CK LM) (Conci- 
liation Officer: M. Archambault) (LG, June, p. 312). 


Speedy Storage and Cartage Limited, Lethbridge, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: A. A. Franklin) (LG, June, p. 312). 


McMillan Transport Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. 


AS Prank) (iG, June, py3i2): 


Manitoba Pool Elevators, St. Boniface, Man., and Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 338, 
Grain, Flour and Seed Workers (representing employ- 
ees in Seed Department) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (LG, June, p. 313). 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited, Corner Brook, Nfid., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Off- 
cer: W. J. Gillies) (LG, July, p. 377). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service) and Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (LG, July, p. 377). 


Active Cartage Limited, Rexdale, Ont., and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, Locals 938 and 879 
(Conciliation Officer: M. K. Carson) (LG, July, p. 378). 


Northern Transportation Company Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: George W. Rogers) (LG, 
July, p. 378). 


Conciliation board appointed 
Boyd’s Express Ltd.; Central Truck Lines Ltd., and St. 
John’s Iberville Transport, Montreal, Que., and Trans- 


port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
OGG June; p. 312): 
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Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Maritime Employers’ 
Association (The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.) 
and Locals 1657 and 1605, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (LG, June, p. 313) was fully 
constituted with the appointment of Judge Maynard B. 
Golt of Montreal as chairman. Judge Golt was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the Board, 
nominee for employers, Jean Bazin, and nominee for 
unions, Marcel Gaboury, both of Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Poole Construction Lim- 
ited, Edmonton, Alta. (employees employed in the 
Northwest Territories) and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 1325 (LG, 
July, p. 379) was fully constituted with the appointment 
of Adrian G. Smith of Edmonton as chairman. Mr. 
Smith was appointed by the Minister on the joint rec- 
ommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee T. R. Bradshaw, and union nominee 
Lawrence LaClaire, both of Edmonton. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Employees’ Association (LG, July; pu379) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of D. R. 
Blair of Vancouver as chairman. Mr. Blair was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee David M. Ritchie, Vancouver, and 
Douglas Fisher, Kanata, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Port Colborne, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America (LG, July, p. 379) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Professor W. B. Rayner of London 
as chairman. Professor Rayner was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee John Sand- 
erson, Toronto, and Richard Greaves, Port Colborne. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau of Québec (Inc.) (representing 
certain member trucking companies in Quebec falling 
within federal jurisdiction) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 (LG, 
July, p. 379) was fully constituted with the appointment 
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of Judge Jacques Coderre of Montreal as chairman. 
Judge Coderre was appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, nominee for employers, Ross 
Drouin, Q.C., Québec, and union nominee Roger H. de 
Ginet, Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Flight Attendants Association (LG, May, 
p. 250) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee David M. Ritchie, and union 
nominee E. P. O’Neal, both of Vancouver. 


Conciliation board report received 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Divi- 
sion), Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, Local 509 
(representing technical employees) and Local 504 (rep- 
resenting clerical employees (LG, May, p. 251). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 3, 1972). 


Settlements reached in _ post-conciliation board 
negotiations 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Divi- 
sion), Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, Local 509 
(representing technical employees) and Local 504 (rep- 
resenting clerical employees (both parties accepted re- 
port of Board) (See above). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel), 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 272, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, June, 
pi ois): 


Settlement reached by conciliation board 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America—UAW, 
Local 195 (LG, April, p. 197). 

Dispute in which conciliation board not appointed. 
Borisko Brothers Limited, Scarborough, Ont., and 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 
Union 419 (LG, July, p. 378). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for five days 
during May. The Board granted nine applications for 
certification, permitted the withdrawal of two and or- 
dered a representation vote in two other counter appli- 
‘cations made for the same unit of employees. The 


| 
Board terminated proceedings in one application, 


which, for statistical purposes, is considered to have lap- 
sed. It issued Reasons for Judgment in rejecting one 
other application and in rejecting a request for leave to 
file a second application before the expiry of six months 
from the date of the rejection by the Board of an earlier 
application. The Board granted one request for review 
which was for a change in the name of the company. 
Fifteen applications for certification and two for revoca- 
tion of certifications were received during the month. 


Applications for certification granted. Syndicat des Em- 
ployés et Techniciens de Radio et T.V. Saguenay Lac 
~St-Jean (CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees en- 
gaged in radio and television broadcasting by Radio 
Saguenay Limitée, Jonquiére, Québec. The National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
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which was the certified agent, intervened to contest the 
application. The Board’s decision followed the taking of 
a representation vote in which the names of both unions 
appeared on the ballot (LG, Feb., p. 89). 


Syndicat des Employés de C.H.N.C. New Carlisle 
(CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees of Compagnie 
Gaspésienne de Radiodiffusion Limitée, New Carlisle, 
Québee (LGs April;p: 199). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and mechanics employed 
by Lariviére Transport Limitée, Montebello, P.Q. (LG, 
May, p. 253). 


Association des agents de sécurité du Conseil des ports 
Nationaux-Montréal on behalf of a unit of security 
guards employed in the Port of Montreal by National 
Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ontario (LG, June, p. 311). 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Lo- 
cal 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of A & F Baillargeon 
Express. Ontario Inc., Downsview, Ontario, working in 
and out of Metropolitan Toronto in the Province of On- 
tario (LG, June, p. 311). 


American Federation of Grain Millers Local 242 on be- 
half of a unit of employees of McCarthy Milling Com- 
pany Limited, Streetsville, Ontario. (LG, June, p. 311). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Smit & Cory 
International Port Towage Limited, aboard its tugs op- 
erating in and out of east coast ports in Canada. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers intervened to contest the application (LG, 
jumep: 31). 
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Amalgamated Transit Union, Local 0591, on behalf of a 
unit of bus operators and garage employees employed 
by the Outaouais Regional Community Transit Com- 
mission, Hull, Québec. (LG, July, p. 376). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
print shop employees employed by the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation at its head office in Ot- 
tawa, Ontario (LG, July, p. 376). 


Representation vote ordered. The Board conducted a 
representation vote in cross applications for certification 
made by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, in respect of a unit 
of drivers and garage mechanics employed in the Abi- 
tibi Region by Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué. 
The vote was conducted by Messrs. J. J. deG. Loranger 
and R. Lacas, Industrial Relations Officers, in the Mon- 
treal office of the Canada Department of Labour (LG, 
July, p. 376). 


Reasons for judgment issued. In rejecting an application 
for certification made by the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Local 31, General Teamsters Local 362, Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 979, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, in re- 
spect of a unit of employees of Johnston Terminals Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Reasons for Judgment issued as Sup- 
plement No. 4, 1972) (LG, Nov., 1971, p. 747). 


In rejecting a request made by the National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians for leave of 
the Board to file a second application for certification 
affecting a unit of employees of CFTO-TV Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario, before the expiry of six months from the 
date the Board had rejected an earlier application af- 
fecting the same unit. The employees of the unit are 
presently represented by the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and Canada Mo- 
tion Picture Studio Production Technicians, Local 873. 
(Reasons for Judgment issued as Supplement No. 3, 
1972) (LG, March, p. 145, May, p. 253). 
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Request for review. The Board directed that a previous 
Order of Certification of April 19, 1972, naming M&P 
Transport Ltd. as the employer and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General Teamsters Local 
362, General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union No. 979, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica as the certified bargaining agent, be amended by de- 
leting the name of M&P Transport Ltd. wherever it 
appeared therein and by substituting therefor the name 
of Continental Express Lines Ltd. (LG, July, p. 375, 
Nov. 1971, p. 747). 


Application for revocation of certification received. Paul 
Formby, Jack Taylor, Paul Mitchell, et al., are the ap- 
plicants in an application for revocation of the Board’s 
Order of Certification dated October 28, 1968, which 
certified the United Steelworkers of America, Local 564 
and Local Union No. 925, as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees of Cassiar Asbestos Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ont., employed at Clinton Creek and White- 
horse, Yukon Territory (LG 1968, p. 342;°1969, ps32)! 


Armand Martel, et al., are the applicants in an appli- 
cation for revocation of the Board’s Order of Certifica- 
tion dated February 17, 1971, which certified the Syndi- 
cat des Journalistes de Montréal as the bargaining 
agent of a unit of employees of CJTR Radio Trois-Ri- 
vieres Limitée, Trois-Riviéres, Qué. (LG, Jan., p-. 90] 
May 1971, p. 328). 


Application for certification lapsed. Letter Carriers’ 
Union of Canada, applicant, and Jessiman Bros. Car- 
tage Ltd., St. James, Manitoba, respondent (mail cou- 
riers and sorters) (LG 1970, pod 222): 


Applications for certification withdrawn. Public Service 
Alliance of Canada, applicant, and Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, respondent (techni- 
cal group, South March and Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa). 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local 880. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Merchants Speedy Delivery Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ontario, respondent (See applications for certifica- 
tion received, below). 


Applications for certification received. Canadian Trans- 
port Workers’ Union No. 188, National Council of Ca- 
nadian Labour, on behalf of a unit of employees of Kel 


Truck Service Ltd., Chatham, Ontario (Investigating 


Officer: K. Hulse). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 


7 


‘Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 


behalf of employees of Merchants Speedy Delivery 


| 


“Ltd., Windsor, Ontario (Investigating Officer: H. A. 


| Fisher). 


{ 





‘ 
i 











Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 


employees of Laurentian Pilotage Authority, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Vancouver-New Westminster Newspaper Guild, Local 
115, The Newspaper Guild, on behalf of a unit of em- 


| ployees of Moffat Broadcasting Ltd., (Station CRUG); 
_ Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of technical employees 


| of Orillia Cable T.V. Limited, Orillia, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 


Technicians on behalf of a unit of technical employees 
of Barrie Cable T.V. Limited, Barrie, Ontario (Investi- 


- gating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 





International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 
230 on behalf of a unit of office employees of Victoria 
Cablevision Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
R. F. Langford). 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 
230 on behalf of a unit of technical employees of Al- 
berni Cable T.V. Limited, Port Alberni, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. F. Langford). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of M. J. Campbell Limited, Weston, Ontario, work- 
ing in Toronto, Brampton and Barrie (Investigating Of- 
ficer: M. K. Carson). 


Syndicat des Employés de Administration de Pilotage 
des Laurentides (CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Laurentian Pilotage Authority, Montreal, Québec 
(Investigating Officer: G, A. Plante). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of St. Regis Indian Band Council, Cornwall, 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: Miss P. Patterson). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Perma Construction 
Ltd., Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of D.C.B. Industries 
Ltée, Montreal, Québec (Investigating Officer: M. 
Archambault). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
technical employees of Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited in its Commercial Products Division at South 
March, Ontario (Investigating Officer: J. G. Hoba). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Karlsen 
Shipping Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., aboard its vessel Mar- 
tin Karlsen (Investigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
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List No. 281 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Arbitration, industrial 


No. 1—Colloque: Relations industrielles. 2e, Université 
de Montréal. Régime nouveau d’accréditation: bilan de 
la premiére année [par] Pierre Verge [et autres. Mont- 
real] Département des relations industrielles, Université 
de Montréal, 1970. 120p. 


Collective bargaining 


No. 2—Van Asselt, Karl A. Collective bargaining: the 
role of the finance officer. Chicago, IIL, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United States and 
Canada, 1971.4 p. 


Corporations—mergers 


No. 3—Conference Board. Canadian Office. Canada’s 
competition policy; a symposium held in Ottawa Sep- 
tember, 1971. Ottawa, 1971. 123 p. 


No. 4—International Conference on Monopolies, Merg- 
ers, and Restrictive Practices, Cambridge, Eng., 1969. 
Papers and reports, edited by J. B. Heath. London, 
HMSO, 1971. 285 p. 
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No. 5—Seminar on “Multi-national Companies and Con-- 
glomerates—the Problems for Trade Unions”, Dun) 
Laoghaire, Ireland, 1969. Seminar on “Multi-national | 
Companies and Conglomerates—the Problems for: 
Trade Unions” held on 14th, 15th and 16th November, . 
1969 in... Dun Laoghaire. Dublin, Irish Transport and | 
General Workers’ Union, National Executive Council | 
[n.d., 1971?] 64 p. 


Cost-benefit analysis 


No. 6—Hettich, Walter Paul. Why distribution is impor- 
tant: an examination of equity and efficiency criteria in 
benefit-cost analysis. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 
Tle o. 


Day nurseries 

No. 7—LaCrosse, E. Robert. Day care for America’s 
children. [Ist ed. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
c1971] 24 p. 

Discrimination in employment 

No. 8—U.S. Civil Service Commission. Minority group 
employment in the federal Government. Washington, 
GPO, 19700562 p, 

Economic conditions—history 

No. 9—Grayson, L. M., ed. The wretched of Canada; 
letters to R. B. Bennett 1930-1935; edited, with an intro- 


duction by L. M. Grayson and Michael Bliss. [Toronto] 
University of Toronto Press [c1971] xxvii, 199 p. 
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conomic policy 


o. 10—Cambridge Conference on Development Prob- 
ems. 7th, Jesus College, 1970. Prospects for employ- 
ent opportunities in the nineteen seventies; papers 
and impressions of the Seventh Cambridge Conference 
n Development Problems, September 13-24, 1970, at 
Jesus College, Cambridge; edited by Ronald Robinson 
and Peter Johnston. London, HMSO, 1971. v, 246 p. 


No. 11—Committee for Economic Development. The 
United States and the European Community: policies 
for a changing world economy; a statement on national 
policy by the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. [New York] 
1971.75 p. 


No. 12—Confédération des syndicats nationaux. Ne 
comptons que sur nos propres moyens. [Montreal? 
11971] 110 p. 


No. 13—Conference on Economic Development in Ma- 
 nitoba, Winnipeg, 1971. Conference on Economic De- 
velopment in Manitoba, “The Challenge”, Winnipeg, 
|| October 25-26, 1971. Sponsored by Economic Develop- 
_ ment Advisory Board of Manitoba. [Winnipeg, Eco- 
; nomic Development Advisory Board of Manitoba, 
19712] viii, 160 p. 





No. 14—National Planning Association. U.S. foreign 
economic policy for the 1970s: a new approach to new 
“realities; a policy report by an NPA Advisory Com- 
mittee, with supporting papers by C. Fred Bergsten 
_ [and others] Washington, 1971. vu, Puooy 


_ No. 15—Reuber, Grant Louis. What's new about recent 
_ US. foreign economic policy? London, Ont., University 
of Western Ontario, Department of Economics, 1972. 
18 p. 


No. 16—U.S. Congress. Joint Economic Committee. 
Economic prospects and policies. Hearings, Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress, first session. Washington, GPO, 1971.2. 


Economics 


No. 17—Lansing, John Belcher. Economic survey meth- 
ods [by] John B. Lansing and James N. Morgan. [Ann 
| Arbor, Survey Research Center, University of Mich- 
| igan] 1971. xii, 430 p. 
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Education, vocational 


No. 18—Regional Trade Union Seminar on Education 
and Training for the Metal Worker of 1980, Paris, 1968. 
Education and training for the metal worker of 1980; 
regional trade union seminar, Paris, 8th-11th October, 
1968; final report. Paris, OECD [1971] 289 p. 


Employees’ representation in management 


No. 19—Clegg, Ian. Workers’ self-management in Al- 
geria. [London] Allen Lane, Penguin Press [c1971] 249 


p: 


International Labour Organization. Asia 


No. 20—International Labour Office. Report of the Di- 
rector-General [to the] Seventh Asian Regional Confer- 
ence. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1971. 2 pts. 
Contents: Pt.1. Agenda for Asia: the social perplexities 
of the second development decade; the I.L.O. contribu- 
tion. Pt.2. Ratification and implementation of selected 
international labour conventions in Asian countries. 


Labour organization 


No. 21—Bressler, Barry. The salaries of union officials. 
[New York, 19712] [15] p. This paper “will appear in 
slightly different form in the May issue of the Econom- 
ics and Business Bulletin, Temple University .. .” 


No. 22—La C.F.D.T. 1. Pour comprendre une évolution; 
textes. 2. Ce que nous sommes; entretiens avec Réneé 
Bonéty [et al.] Paris, Editions du Seuil [c1971], 184 p. 


No. 23—Lazarus, Morden. The trade union movement 
in Canada. [Toronto? Ontario Federation of Labour? ] 
1971 30%: 


No. 24—United Nations. Commission on Human Rights. 
Ad Hoc Working Group of Experts. Infringements of 
trade union rights in southern Africa; report submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council by the Ad Hoc 
Working Group of Experts appointed by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. New York, United Nations, 
1970. 60 p. 
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No. 25—Wellington, Harry H. The unions and the cities 
[by] Harry H. Wellington and Ralph K. Winter. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution [c1971] xiii, 226 p. 


Labour statistics 


No. 26—Canada. Statistics Canada. Notes on labour sta- 
tistics, 1971. Ottawa, Information Canada, 1972. 60 p. 


Labour turnover 


No. 27—Ingham, Geoffrey Keith. Size of industrial orga- 
nization and worker behaviour. London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970. 170 p. 


Layoff systems 


No. 28—Daniel, William Wentworth. Strategies for dis- 
placed employees. [London, PEP] 1970. 10, 85 p. 


No. 29—Québec (Province). Direction générale de la 
main-d’euvre. Licenciements collectifs et reclassement 
des travailleurs. [Québec, L’Editeur officiel du Québec, 
19712] 63 p. Contents: Synthése des rapports de 27 co- 
mités de reclassement. Colloque patronal-syndical sur 
les licenciements collectifs. 


Nursing 


No. 30—Les Infirmiéres et Infirmiers Unis inc. Le nurs- 
ing quebécois, malade: le rapport Castonguay-Nepveu 
et l'infirmier(e). [Montréal, 1971] 94 p. 


Pensions 


No. 31—International Social Security Association. Pen- 
sions insurance of self-employed farmers. Pensions in- 
surance of self-employed persons other than farmers. 
Geneva, 1971. 101, 74 p. At head of title: International 
Social Security Association. 17th general assembly, Co- 
logne, September 1970. 


No. 32—International Social Security Association. Rela- 
tionship between pensions and earnings and between 
contributions and earnings. Reporter: Herbert E. Lieb- 
ing. Geneva, 1971. 70 p. At head of title: International 
Social Security Association. 17th general assembly, Co- 
logne, September 1970. 
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No. 33—Srb, Jozetta H. Communicating with employ- 
ees about pension and welfare benefits. Ithaca, N.Y,, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1971. 39 p. 


No. 34—U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment. Railroad retirement annuity increase—1971. 
Hearing, Ninety-second Congress, first session, on 
S.1304, S.1473, and H.R.6444 ... May 13, 1971. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1971. iv, 108 p. 


Prices—regulation 


No. 35—Campbell, Colin Dearborn, comp. Wage-price 
controls in World War II, United States and Germany; 
reports by persons who observed and participated in the 
programs. Edited by Colin D. Campbell. Washington, 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search [1971] 73 p. 


Wage policies 


No. 36—Schiff, Eric. Incomes policies abroad. Washing- 
ton, American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search [1971] 42 p. 


Wages and hours 


No. 37—Cotgrove, Stephen F. The nylon spinners: a 
case study in productivity bargaining and job enlarge- 
ment [by] Stephen Cotgrove, Jack Dunham [&] Clive 
Vamplew. London, Allen and Unwin [1971] 151 p. 


No. 38—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employee 
compensation in the private nonfarm economy, 1968. 
[Washington, GPO, 1971] 54 p. 


Women 
No. 39—Adam, June. A profile of women in Canadian 


universities; a paper prepared for the AUCC 1971 An- 
nual Meeting. (Calgary? The Author?] 1971. x, 97 p. 


No. 40—National Ad Hoc Action Committee on the 
Status of Women in Canada. Submission to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. St. Catharines, Ont., 1972. 20 p. 
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-abour statistics 











! Percentage Change 
from 
| Previous ii Previous : 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
j 
| 
(in thousands) 
| ee CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
| Week ended April 22, 1972 8,677 “02 + or 
Employed o...csssssstcesescseansrmeneenntneinnsstsensnnnssennaenenentnenentionnssnn cee April 8,085 ae 0) See ae 
ABTICUITUTE ....ocecseesssssseenestennrntniescntnttunununsnamunmeneantniineneneitn tite a 460 ae 27 = to! 
Noma gricu ture ....scscssssessescscenenentnnsstticnssnsneuinisimnenemttnsceniiien i 7,624 + 2 ie OG 
JPA ial, SWOPE RGIS a ccseucerensaynmniraen deceecnsoatencareeticccemnaiecebs rte tberenhc bn oni ce 7,063 ee Oal + 5.7 
Ato WwOnkes) NOUGS OlsknORCm samcrer=s: Lelie cre eee og 6,342 — 04 + 20.0 
ANE WHOIS SSS WME SS IMOWTES, caf osssoeo oaxccrersoommosrrecnniesesomeeccsenrcccore ia 1295 = 29 = 373 
Employed but mot at WOrK occas i 448 + 43.6 =) 16a 
Umemploy edo. icecccsnsnimsaesenmateetnssnstatnnnnentnennenenenscreneniitiieatananiins i 592 = 1 — 10.2 
ENUM GUITE: cscoentoeeenreeeorcieeee see ep Bh cere steer eect fee ‘is Tis — 88 — 2.7 
GC Sage eee rene tener rate a 216 = Iie = GT 
(VARS eeepc betel pene Pa ERG HOUT Ree ne EES i! 161 = IB = DIS 
{ERS goes aes ve eee ee rae epee Pmn eee Peers Re re « 71 = all = Dy 
TE Resta (CONDITION) casa assnove secon cascovnottnonvin nadeerel oes pen eeereo aoa comet Fe if 71 — 13.4 = te4 
Without work and seeking WOK occ siesssesstenseesscessennneetnanenette ‘i 554 — 80 — 10.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days o..ccceccncennnenmnneneninntnnccnn ‘aay 32 eS — 
| PM OLIS TRIAL EIVERLOY MENT (1961 = LOO) ( sc. ccccccscetteccncccccenerereee: February 124.5 + 0.2 + 17 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)F ....ccccnennnnnennenn ‘ 119.8 Os iy ele! 
| 
EIMUIVSITR GSTPRPANTTET COIN 5 cee capcr tenis onrentctoei ote noe cece cane Ist 3 mths. 1972 2375611 — = 15:5 
A IeCtie GatOnt ed | elo @ Ural ONC Cremer eee eee tetreeteeereteere terete cceerere terrence c 11,864 — — 08 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and lockouts ............. Be och bn crooner cee nae oe te eT April 94 ae UY) — ail 
TNO), Wil WHO VERETHS TINO SG con ecrscoorcrecccnncnnncerrccen ere sees eee ne eemnee ee Cee eee ee 232,706 + 0.9 + 844.4 
Diurration im man Gays. ceccccsccscscsssneeeesseneemesassnssetiseiusnunenaensenteentst ‘ 1,812,570 +415.1 + 1303021 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and Salanies GiadeCOlp.)iiaereaaeersce.< February 144.66 oT ce 
Average hourly earmimgs (MLR. )F eceneecceceerscesstesannennatnentiemnensenie ‘s 3.43 = 08 + 69 
Average weekly hours paid+ Oe eee on Se ad ear ea rere ere e 39.6 — 1.0 LD 
Concuner price index COG Deal OO) ansehen Cease peor meee May 138.3 + 0.1 + 42 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (CRG aL = CIO) cae February IB) Or + 3.8 
Total labour income Gmillions Of Collars) 4... cssccccicesccsneesesntcenmsessii March 4,510.1 + 1.7 + 11.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION { 
Total (average 1961 = 100)... ceeesecesessssesnmensaeeanateetnenenstnnnaneee April 188.3 qe ell + 6.0 
Maru facturing ccccecsesssiecssesseeeenemeenniseistnesennenannersenatnernnnsines ie 183.5 eee sa 
| TS Let ec as cee ae rc ee reer et ects ‘s 210.3 +o! + 10.2 
eornec Cras eS: preteen ei were ere ere te a 162.3 ve eg + Or 
_ NEW RESIDENTIAL CONST RUCTION?* 
IETS eee a Dee ere cg emer yee ee April 535 + a3 = 10:4 
Completions ..-ecmnccnnnnenenesnnnseneneninnninniinnnntsunnmnmmnnnensnin : 12,730 eo te +12.) 
TORE GTAC OTS UU CULO eee eet err eerste eee cere rarer cere : 145,069 + 1.9 ame l/s 
| 
————————— OO 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, w hich, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

y+Advance data. 

¢Preliminary. 

**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department 0 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables ir 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers re: 
ported on strike or lockout out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stop: 
pages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1967-1972 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 

Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
Month or Year or Year Lockout Involved Man-Days Time 
‘SEER SSSI ESI ES EEE AS PE SE TON IR SE SRN TS oT 
Le ren eee CRETE 0 eee Rec oR 498 ayy) 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
DG Se res saree ee rego ME cree ctl acne 359 582 223,902 5,032,730 0.32 
HDG Dee eee LOM orca erate rca 566 595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 
DO eee ree cee Sen AS) ae cee ee 503 542 261,706 6,539,560 0.39 
SH As states a ere aired TR Yn a! o39 561 236,864 2,910,580 0.17 
PIS TA pri aan ed ara ee 59 99 24,641 160,390 0.12 
NTA acacia Poe tc een oi) 90 ee ets 116,470 0.08 
RONEN temmtee eneereane tae een 81 130 47,209 289,960 0.19 
Ap eevee ee nemcare ey oer ether Rae ence 46 112 cor we) 329,530 0.22 
ADR USt 7 cet anes oe ae 62 124 31,144 389,320 0.24 
OPUS eM cs hah eee eae aes = 40 117 30,432 319110 0.22 
Octo Bers ccntne se cr anes ee ae 38 100 36,908 318,160 0.22 
INOMGIIDERE ge weir eee Dantrrnceems 46 o3 20,458 232,690 0.15 
DeCemD er 235... iecncase scare Ota eee a rr 26 81 14,236 156,320 0.10 
ENG PZ EWU: Fa aut Rar or Eke ee a2 75 16,399 137,370 0.09 
Se oka E15 aan Cece, ee ee 3] 1h 27,071 245,930 0.19 
NAAT CU esc ee rae ee ne eee ern 35 84 230,702 351,870 0.23 
PS all Pepoaeeee etre ere ee ee aie aes 38 94 232,706 1,812,570 1.30 


EE ESS STIS SLT TEE EIS LE ELLEN LEED IEEE ATT TL LEE STE SSDS a ar raaaramcaa 


* Preliminary. 














Strikes and Lockouts, April, 1972, Strikes and Lockouts, April, 1972, 
by Industry, (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
SRE LAY PORN iT aL ATT ASST EE STS 
BOTGsin ye gcectet tee | l 600 5,200 Newtoundland's see n,.,.o 3 5 1123 5,13¢ 
MIMICS Seen tance mene I l 350 1,050 Prince Edward Island................. — = — = 
Mamita t arin ice cacccect et 16 46 4,618 58,330 Nowa Scotia... 7: tae ae l 3 602 4,950 
COmS UIC ont, teas. ape ee 8 13 1,758 11,620 New Brunswick o0.0.....ccccsseseee 3 3 360 760 
Transportation and utilities... D, 10 2,946 19,730 OUCH CCae ee cen 6 2) 211,542 1,659,550 
PACS LE tcc eee eee : 3 8 158 2,450 COUATIO memento mare cae 16 35 9,260 104,100 
PAC Crain scaseaeaie tere - l 7 140 Manitoba - ] 34 680 
Servicer aa eee l 6 21S 7,580 Saskatchewan | 3 564 2,390 
Public administration.................. 6 8 219,694 1,706,470 Alberta l 2) 270 3,530 
ALL INDUSTRIES... 38 94 232,706 1,812,570 British Columbia “2... 7 16 6,521 18,580 
a Federal ac soe ee ee -- 5 2,430 12,900 
ALL JURISDICTION .....c..s. 38 94 232,706 1,812,570 


LEE SSL DE PS I EE 
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trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1972, (Preliminary) 





idustry Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 
mployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 



























socation Union Involved April mulated Date Result 
‘orestry 
_ Forest Industrial Woodworkers 600 5,200 5,200 Apr. 17 Workers want to equalize earn 
Relations, CAEE-ClO/CLEe) ings in all camps— 
Coast-wide, B.C. 
lines 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Metallurgists, 350 1,050 1050. Apr: 12 Alleged dispute over the demo 
Canada Ltd., Miners and Apr. 17 tion of one worker—Not reported. 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
QUARRIES 
Carriéres Montréal International 151 = 4530)' Feb. 2] Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Est, (1965) Ltée, Operating Apr. 3 11%% wage increase spread over 
Montréal Est, Que. Engineers a 2-yr. contract; time and one- 
Loc. 791-B half after 50 hours, 1 additional 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) statutory holiday. 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Burgeo Fish Industries Food Workers 160 1,600 35,360 June 4 Union recognition—Not reported. 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 17 
Burgeo, Nfld. 
York Farms, Division Food Workers 202 4,040 1Oat0™ SPebr 7 Working conditions, fringe 
of Canada Packers Loc. P469 = benefits, wages— 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
/ Brantford, Ont. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Council of Printing Lithographers 180 900 7,020 Feb. 14 Not reported—Not reported. 
Industries of Canada, and Apr. 10 
Toronto, Ont. Photoengravers 
Loc sor 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
“PRIMARY METALS 
Canada Metal Co., Chemical Workers 158 630 2,840 Mar. 13 Not reported—Not reported. 
" Toronto, Ont. Loc. 453 Apr. 7 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
“METAL FABRICATING 
Toronto Iron Works Steelworkers 160 320 3,360 Mar. 5 Not reported—Not reported. 
Tete. Loc. 2820 Apr. 5 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Macotta Company of Steelworkers 127 2,540 4,060 Mar. 15 Not reported— 
Canada Ltd., Leer o16s = 
| Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| MACHINERY 
| Wean United Canada Auto Workers 105 1,260 3780) Feb, 26 Wages, job classifications — 
Livek. Loc. 1566 Apr. 12 Wage increases over 2-yI. 
Galt, Ont. (GiE@) contract. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved April mulated Date Result 

















Regina, Sask. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Gilbarco Canada Gilbarco 113 2,150 2,150 Apr.4 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Limited, Employees Union = 
Brockville, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
De Havilland Aircraft Auto Workers O11 18,220 64,680 Jan. 20 Wages, other matters— 
of Canada Ltd., Loe. 112 = 
Downsview, Ont. (CLC) 
Flextrac Nodwell, Structural Iron 212 3,180 8,260 .» Feb, 26 Wages, working conditions—25¢ 
Calgary, Alta. Workers Apr. 24 per hr. increase retroactive 
Loc. 805 to July 9, 1971, 15¢ whe 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) agreement signed, 75¢ over nex’ 
two years; other improved 
benefits. | 
Gidon Industries Ltd., Steelworkers 160 3,200 3,840 Mar. 27 Not reported— | 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc. 5482 — | 
(APL-CIO/GLC) | 
Hawker Siddeley Steelworkers 385 770 110,” Apr. bi Protesting a one-week | 
Canada Ltd., Loe, 1231 Apia le Suspension of one worker— 
Trenton, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Return of workers. | 
Saint John Marine Workers 250 500 500 Apr. 13 Disciplinary suspension of one 
Shipbuilding & Dry Loc. 3 Apr. 17 worker—Return of workers. | 
Dock Co. Ltd., (CLE) 
Saint John, N.B. 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Domtar Construction Chemical 100 = 14 Apr. 29 Wages, management rights, other 
Materials Ltd., Workers - —~ matters— | 
Delson, Qué. Loc. 602 
(CEC) 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Rubberset Co. Ltd., CLC - 164 820 820 Apr. 14 Wages, piece work formula— 
Gravenhurst, Ont. directly Apr. 24 Return of workers under previous | 
chartered conditions. 
Construction 
McAlpine Plumbers 200 1,150 1,550 Mar. 30 Protesting poor quality of 
(Newfoundland) Ltd., Loc. 704 Apr 1 food and lodgings—Not reported. 
Stephenville, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Five glass companies, Painters 125 2,380 2,380 Apr. 4 Wages— 
Ottawa area, Ont. Loc. 200 
(APL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Company of I.B.E.W. 180 540 240°, Apris Alleged series of grievances— 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 7 Return of workers. | 
Labrador City, 
Labrador 
Saskatchewan LBB owe 500 1,800 1,800 Apr. 10 Wages, working conditions— 
Construction Assoc. Loc. 2038 Apr. 19 Return of workers. 
Labour Relations Plumbers 
Council (Rotating), Loc. 179 
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trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 
idustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 





mployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 


‘ocation Union Involved April mulated —_ Date Result 























Procon Inc. and Boilermakers VS Fe eiE Protesting a number of 
Horton Steel, (AFE-CIO/CLC) Apr. 15 grievances—Return of workers 
Come by Chance, Nfld. when differences in the dispute 
resolved. 
Construction Labour Plumbers 153 1,380 1,380 Apr. 18 Not reported— 
Relations Assoc., Loc! 170 
Province-wide, B.C. (ABL-GlO7GL@) 
Construction Labour Sheet Metal 130 390 390 Apr. 26 Not reported— 
Relations Assoc., Workers — 
Province-wide, B.C. Loc. 280 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation and 
Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
Halifax Transit Transit Union 194 = 4,160 6,880 Mar. 13 Wages— 
Corp.. Loc. 508 — 
Halifax, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Voyageur (1969) Inc., Teamsters 300 6,500 8,640 Mar. 22 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
I Montreal, Qué. Loc. 106 ; — 
(Ind. ) 
Roadway Transport Teamsters 100 = = Apr. 29 Protesting the use of out-of- 
Limited, Loc. 938 — town drivers— 
| Oshawa, Ont. (Ind. ) 
/}COMMUNICATION 
| *Canadian Broadcasting Broadcast 2,110 6,000 24,600 Jan. 21 Wages, fringe benefits, job 
Corporation Employees = security, other improvements— 
(Rotating) (NABET) 
Various locations, Various locs. 
Canada-wide. (APL-G1O/CLC) 
Service 
EDUCATION 
CEGEP de Rouyn, Teachers 120 2,400 4,440 Mar. 8 Protesting cancellation of 
Rouyn, Qué. Federation — isolation pay— 
(CNTU) 
CEGEP de Rosemont, Teachers 150 3,000 3,900 Mar. 24 Not reported— 
Rosemont, Qué. Federation 
(CNTU) 
North York Board of Ontario 2,200 1,100 1,100 Apr. 4 To protest against the proposed 
Education, Secondary Apr. 5 ceilings on education spendings— 
North York, Ont. School Teachers, Teachers returned to classes. 
Federation 
Public Administration 
PROVINCIAL 
| ADMINISTRATION 
Government of Québec, — Various unions 210,000 1,636,850 1,636,850 Apr. Il Wages, job security, other 
Province-wide, Qué. (CNTU, OTC Apr. 22 improvements—Return of work 
OFL) ers when Bill 19 was passed by 


Provincial Government. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date . 
Employer a Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved April mulated Date Result 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Ville de Longueuil, Public 150 3,000 4.650 Mar. 16 Wages, job security—49%¢ an 
Longueuil, Qué. Employees Apr. 28 hr. increase spread over a 2-yr. 
Loc. 307 contract: other improvement. 
(CLE) 
Metro and City of Public 3,750 = 56,250 56,250 Apr. 10 Wages— 
Toronto, Employees = 
Metro Toronto, Ont. Loc. 43 
(CLC) 
City of Vancouver, Public 2,800 2,800 2,800 Apr. 10 Wages—Return of workers. 
Vancouver, B.C. Employees Apr. 11 
Loc. 1004 (CLC) 
Municipal and 
Regional 
Employees’ 
Union 
Ville de Laval - City Public 32 2K) 2,110 Apr. 21 Wages, fringe benefits, job | 
of Laval, Employees — security — 
Chomedey, Qué. OCw INS, 
(CLC) 
City of Vancouver, Public 2,600 5,200 3,200 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits — 
Vancouver, B.C. Employees 
Loc. 1004 
(CLEC) 
and Municipal & 





Regional 
Employees Union 






“Federal jurisdiction. 


| 
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_ Job enrichment has to be implemented in pro- 
gram form in order to make it effective, and this | 

requires a major commitment on the part of all oe 
concerned. Management will have to be edu- | 

cated to the extent of being able to persuade 

_recalcitrant employees of the benefits that — 

ensue from the program. See: Motivation in the 

Public Service, by H. J. Harker, p. 458 and | 
_ Adapting to Change, p. 472. : 
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Martin O’ Connell 


Minister of Labour 


This is my first opportunity as Minister of Labour to ad- 
dress you on the occasion of Labour Day, the day work- 
ers all over Canada celebrate their achievements in 
building our great country. We can reflect with pride on 
some of the achievements of the past year. Our econ- 
omy has made remarkable advances. Our stability and 


Steady progress has been the envy of less fortunate 
nations. 


At the Department of Labour much progress has been 
made on revising the Canada Labour Code. These revi- 
sions are designed to improve employment standards, 
safety regulations and industrial, relations. Important 
legislative changes such as these enhance both the con- 
ditions of work and the working environment of all Ca- 
nadians, not only those directly covered by the 
legislation. 
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We are also engaged in strengthening the non-legisla- 
tive side of the Department. Programs include the work 
of the Labour-Management Consultation Branch, aimed 
at improving the effectiveness of the collective bargain- 
ing process. This will shortly be expanded into a new 
Industrial Relations Advisory Service that will supple- 
ment the work of our industry specialists. The Research 
Branch is initiating new programs that will help to pro- 
vide the wide range of facts and figures that are needed 
for effective and realistic collective bargaining. 


As our economy progresses, we must search for more 
fruitful solutions to work problems, to the difficulties 
that sometimes arise under the stress and tension of the 
job. We are banking on the creative input of all trade 
unionists in implementing more effective industrial re- 
lations. The Department of Labour will offer you all the 
assistance it can, but the spirit must come from you. 


May I wish you alla HAPPY LABOUR DAY. 
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Donald MacDonald 


President 
Canadian Labour Congress 


In this centennial year, reflection on labour’s legislative 
achievements is appropriate. In 1872, legal penalties 
against trade unions were dropped. That year, Sir John 
A. Macdonald introduced laws into Parliament to 
exempt trade unions from the civil and criminal penal- 
ties of the Combines Investigation Act. 


These laws, modelled on similar legislation enacted by 
the British Parliament a year earlier, were not the spon- 
taneous decision of Canada’s first Prime Minister. They 
cannot, nor should not, be isolated from the demands of 
the trade unions of that day. These demands were ex- 
pressed in public rallies, when leaders of the Toronto 
Typographical Union were charged with seditious con- 
spiracy in the spring of 1872 for leading a strike for a 9- 
hour day. The charges were dropped following the 
enactment of the Trades Unions Act and the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 
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In the intervening century, particularly in the past 20 
years, our legislative requests to governments have been 
increasingly concerned with protection for workers who 
are not union members. Thus trade unions were in the 
forefront of the campaign for universal hospital and 
medical insurance under public auspices. Similarly, we 
can claim responsibility for the acceptance of the 8-hour 
day, paid vacations and statutory holidays. Moreover, 
we favour the introduction of a guaranteed annual in- 
come—without a means test—to replace the haphazard 
social assistance programs of the federal and provincial 
governments. 


Our concern with the needs of poor people is not lim- 
ited to those who reside here. We have consistently 
urged the Government of Canada to allocate | per cent 
of the Gross National Product to programs designed to 
raise the living standards of people in the developing 
countries. In addition, many CLC unions regularly con- 
tribute to projects in the third world sponsored by the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


The procedures for certifying trade unions have been 
the subject of special legislation since World War II. 
Yet positive governmental policy on the right of work- 
ers to join the unions of their choice and to bargain col- 
lectively was enunciated just this year, in a preamble to 
the Canada Labour Code. 


On Labour Day 1972, a review of labour legislation 
over the past century helps us to realize that there are 
no foreseeable limits to the possible involvement of 
trade unions in Canadian society. 
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W.C. Y. McGregor 


Chairman 
Canadian Railway Labour Association 
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On this Labour Day 1972, “the good and abundant life 
is but a dream for many of our Canadian fellow work 
ers. There are still age-old forces of reaction at work 
forces that would deny the unorganized the freedom t 
unite to achieve the right to a fair share of the wealt 
they are helping to create. 


Today, attacks on labour are couched in sophisticate 
language, but they are concerted, and our right to collec 
tive bargaining is ever more challenged by the forces o 
reaction. Many of the leaders of management we fac 
today across the bargaining table are enlightened ang 
concerned with human values and participation bi 
workers in the decisions of the workplace. But still ther 
are too many of the old-line businessmen who subscribs 
to the residual rights theory of management. It is thes 
reactionaries we must put in their place. 


It is, then, to the young men and women in our railway 
unions that our appeal must go out—work and study 
participate more actively in the deliberations and thi 
decisions of locals and lodges, so that you can go ou 
and effectively counteract the propaganda that woulc 
destroy the labour movement as it now exists. Young 
railway unionists today, through the struggles of thei 
fathers and grandfathers and the educational opportu 
nities thus offered them, are much better informed anc 
articulate than were trade unionists of yesteryear. It is 
to them that we must look for the enlightened lead. 
ership that will carry to fruition the hopes and aspira. 


tions of the Canadian worker for the more abundan 
life. 
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BH Labour Minister Martin O’Connell has released the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into hours of work 
n the British Columbia Shipping Industry. The report 
makes five basic recommendations: The system 
whereby employees in the West Coast marine industry 
seceive paid leave as compensation for extended work- 
ng hours should be deemed to meet the hours of work 
orovisions of the Canada Labour Code. Where no 
eo system is in effect, the employer should be 
zoverned by the hours-of-work requirements of the 
Code. Accumulation of leave credits should not exceed 
45 days without the permission of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. Not more than 18 hours of overtime 
should be worked in seven consecutive working days, 
and where a voyage of less than seven consecutive days 
is taken, overtime hours allowed should be proportiona- 
tely reduced. 


| 
Masters and chief engineers who are required to stand 


watch should be subject to the hours of work provisions 
pot the Code. 













The inquiry began last February when Dr. K. A. Pugh 
of Edmonton was appointed Commissioner by the Min- 
ister and requested to look into hours-of-work practices 
in the British Columbia Shipping Industry within fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The report is now being studied by the 
Department. Union and management representatives 
will be asked for their views on any special legislative 
proposals that may be made. 


i 
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John Mainwaring 


@ John Mainwaring, Director of the International La- 
bour Affairs Branch of the Canada Department of La- 
bour for the past eight years, has been elected Chairman 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. Mainwaring, who represents the Canadian 
Government at the ILO, will remain as Chairman for a 
year. The Governing Body functions as the executive of 
the International Labour Organization, meeting three 
times yearly to determine the budget and program of 


activities. 
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@ Three new labour counsellors for Washington, D.C., 
London, England, and Brussels, Belgium have been ap- 
pointed. The three are Allen Schroeder, 61, currently 
Education Director of the Canadian Region, United 
Auto Workers of America, who will be posted to Wash- 
ington; Eamon Park, 55, Assistant to the Canadian Di- 
rector of the United Steelworkers of America, who will 
serve in London; and Jacques Archambault, 48, Direc- 
tor of the Commerce Federation of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, who goes to Brussels. 


The three men moved to their posts early in September 
and will be responsible for reporting on the interna- 
tional labour scene in their respective areas, keeping the 
Canadian Government informed of labour and social 
developments. Born in Saskatchewan, Schroeder taught 
school in that province from 1929-32. He joined the 
United Auto Workers in 1940 in St. Catharines and 
held a series of posts, including those of vice-president 
and chairman of the bargaining committee of Local 
199, and international representative on the UAW staff, 
prior to his appointment as Education Director, Cana- 
dian Region, in March 1961. 


Park, a native of Ireland, was educated in England, 
Wales and Toronto, and began his labour career in 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, in 1941. A member of the 
United Steelworkers of America since 1942, Park has 
also served as organizer as well as director of its Public 
Relations and Legislative Departments. His interna- 
tional experience includes participation in a number of 
meetings of the Iron and Steel Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


A technical counsellor with the CNTU since 1948, 
Archambault is a graduate in industrial relations from 
Laval University, Quebec City. He has been active in 
many facets of the labour union movement in Québec 
and spent a year in France studying labour’s involve- 
ment with economic planning. The Washington and 
London posts were occupied respectively by Patrick 
Conroy and Gil Schonning, now retired; while the Brus- 
sels’ post was occupied by Guy de Merlis, currently As- 
sistant Director of the International Labour Affairs 
Branch of the Department. 


@ Richard Vanderberg has been named Executive Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Railway Labour Association. He 
came to the CRLA from Carleton University, Ottawa, 
where he has been an assistant professor of economics. 
He has wide experience in economics and labour rela- 
tions, having worked with the Transport and General 
Workers Union in Britain. He is the author of the study 
The Post Office and its Workers, and is a former em- 
ployee of the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board. 
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@ The Canadian International Development Agency 
has signed agreements to provide Algeria with a manage 
ment training program. CIDA will contribute $2 millior 
to pay for the cost of services and equipment providec 
by the University of Montreal’s Ecole des Haute; 
Etudes Commerciales for creation of a management de. 
partment under the auspices of Algeria’s National Pro. 
ductivity and Development Institute. The latter is ar 
extension of the Algerian Government’s Department oj 
Industry and Energy. 


The new department, to be known as the “Department 
de Perfectionnement en Gestion des Entreprises 
(DPGE)” will be built up by the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales into an autonomous institution. 
staffed by Algerians with expertise in management 
training. It will serve also other developing African na- 
tions as a centre of research in scientific management 
principles. It will begin operations May 13, 1973. In ad- 
dition to creation of the DPGE, Canada’s assistance in a 
five-year program will include provision of scholarships 
for postgraduate management studies in Canada for 
Algerians. 


CIDA has also signed an agreement that will provide a 
grant of $170,000 for the training of mechanics for 
heavy earth-moving and farm equipment in the Ivory 
Coast. The agreement was signed with the Geneva- 
based Organization for Rehabilitation through Training 
(ORT). Manufacturers of farm machinery, ranging 
from small tractors to combine harvesters, also are 
contributing funds to the project. The ORT, a non- 
profit organization with an office in Montreal, will sup- 
ply Canadian instructors to carry out the training 
program. 


M@ Donald MacDonald, President of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, has announced the appointment of Ken- 
neth R. (Robbie) Robinson, as the new Director of Pub- 
lic Relations for the Congress and Editor of Canadian 
Labour effective immediately. Mr. Robinson, who has 
been Mr. MacDonald’s special assistant, joined the 
Congress from the Public Service Alliance of Canada, 
where he held the post of director of public relations. 
He replaces Public Relations Director Jack Williams, 
who retired July 1. 


@ A group of federal public servants chose their own 
working hours during the past summer on an experi- 
mental basis. About 50 employees at the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs were able to report for 
work at any time between 7.30 and 9.00 a.m. and leave 
whenever they wanted after 3.30 p.m. The only require- 
ment was that they put in a 72-hour day. 
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Jack Williams 

| 

@ Jack Williams, Public Relations Director of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress since 1956 and Editor of Cana- 
dian Labour since 1970, has retired. Williams was ap- 
pointed public relations director of the old Canadian 
Congress of Labour in 1946 and continued in that posi- 
tion until the merger of the CCL and the Trades and 
Labour Congress in 1956. Before joining the labour 
movement in an official capacity, Williams worked for 
‘13 years on the editorial staff of the St. Catharines Stan- 
dard. In 1941 he joined the staff of Canadian Press and 
was assigned to the Parliamentary Press Gallery in Ot- 
tawa, specializing in labour. 


@ The U.S. Department of Labour has taken over all 
activities of the United Mine Workers until a new elec- 
tion of officers can be held. A U.S. District Court or- 
dered new elections for the top posts in the union. The 
Court also gave the Labour Department veto power 
over all financial dealings of the union. UMW President 
Tony Boyle was recently convicted on charges of ille- 
gally donating union funds to political campaigns, but 
he is appealing the conviction. 
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HM Donald MacDonald, President of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, was elected as the first non-European 
President of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions at the ICFTU World Congress in Lon- 
don, England in July. MacDonald, who headed the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the five-day international meeting, 
has been a strong advocate of the ICFTU since the or- 
ganization was founded in 1949 and in 1969 he was the 
first Canadian to be elected a vice-president. He has 
been elected for a three-year term of office by unani- 
mous acclamation of the Executive Board of which he is 
a member. 


The ICFTU, which represents 60-million workers in al- 
most 100 countries around the world, has headquarters 
in Brussels, Belgium. The CLC is an enthusiastic and 
energetic member of the ICFTU. Organizing and assist- 
ing in the formation of trade unions where they do not 
exist, and trade union education are but two of the 
many areas in which the ICFTU is active. The organiza- 
tion administers also the International Solidarity Fund, 
which consists of voluntary contributions from workers 
around the world. The Fund provides relief in emer- 
gencies of all kinds, and sponsors activities designed to 
help the trade union movements in the developing and 
underprivileged countries. The organized labour 
movement in Canada contributed more than $50,000 in 
1971 to the International Solidarity Fund; in addition, 
the Canadian Labour Congress administers its own In- 
ternational Activities Fund to provide financing for spe- 
cific international projects carried out by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 


m@ A.L. (Bert) Hepworth of Ottawa has been named a 
part-time member of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board. Hepworth will serve as a member representative 
of the interests of employees. He replaces the late Andy 
Andras of Ottawa. Mr. Hepworth’s appointment brings 
the Board up to the full strength permitted under the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act. The Act provides for 
the appointment of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 
from four to eight other members to be appointed as 
being representative in equal numbers of the interests 
of employees and of employers. 


M@ The federal minimum wage will be increased to 
$1.90 from $1.75 an hour on November 1. This min- 
imum will apply to employees 17 years and over in 
businesses coming under federal jurisdiction. The min- 
imum for employees under 17 will be increased to 
$1.65. The revision of the minimum wage was made by 
Order of the Governor in Council under the provisions 
of Part II] of the Canada Labour Code (Labour 
Standards). 
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_ 50 years ago 


HM Delegates to the 38th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada petitioned the 
federal and provincial authorities for the withdrawal of 
troops from the Nova Scotia coal fields. The issue was 
taken up at the afternoon session of August 22, when 
Tom Moore, President of the Congress, read a telegram 
from Dan Livingston, President of District No. 26 of the 
United Mine Workers, whose members were on strike 
against wage reductions. In the telegram, the UAW 
asked that a protest be made against the sending of 
troops, which, it was asserted, could only be for the pur- 
pose of breaking the strike, as not one arrest for law- 
lessness had been made since the strike was called on 
August 15. 


President Moore explained that the executive council 
had already sent a message to Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King about the troops being sent into the district. 
The Prime Minister had replied that no troops had been 
sent at the request of the Government, but had been re- 
quisitioned by the local authorities for the preservation 
of law and order. The Prime Minister suggested that the 
authorities withdraw their demand. The president in 
turn explained that the Congress executive had been ig- 
nored by the labour men in the coal fields of Nova 
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Scotia, and as they were not in touch with the men con. 
cerned in the present dispute, they had no one to whor 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister could be 
submitted. 


The request for the preparation of a resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions, which later 
presented the following message to Prime Ministet 
King, provincial Premier Murray, and to the officers of 
District 26: “With reference to the use of troops in the 
Nova Scotia mining troubles, this Congress in annual 
convention, emphatically approves telegram sent by 
President Moore on behalf of the executive council pro- 
testing against the use of and concentration of troops in 
industrial mining disputes as intimidation of the work- 
ers and as a too ready assistance of the money-grabbers 
whose only care is their pockets rather than the rights of 
the public. The presence of troops, particularly where 
there is no disorder, (property being protected by the 
workers), and especially where the mayors of the mu- 
nicipalities of Nova Scotia have disowned the necessity 
for assistance, only leads to serious trouble and rioting, 
and is subversive of the rights of the people, and makes 
a mockery of the law. Congress asks that you bring 
strong pressure to bear on parties responsible for pres- 
ence of troops to have them evacuate the locality at 
once.” 
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[In his reply, Prime Minister King stated: Under the 
ircumstances, I have given instructions to have contents 
pf your wire communicated through Department of Na- 
ional Defence to officer of the district under whose re- 
quisition troops have gone to Nova Scotia, with the 
equest that he advise local authorities of its presenta- 
ions, at the same time informing them that our Gov- 
krnment is most desirous that the troops should be with- 
idrawn just as speedily as may be possible in the opinion 
lof the authorities by whom they have been requisi- 
tioned, and who are financially liable for expenditures 
incurred in connection with their aid to the civil power.” 



























Some discussion took place on the reading of the above 
message from the Prime Minister. It was decided that 
an acknowledgment should be forwarded to King ex- 
jpressing appreciation for the prompt, courteous and 
sympathetic reply, and expressing the hope that he 
would continue to do his utmost with a view to having 
ithe troops withdrawn immediately. It was also decided, 
las no reply had been received from Premier Murray, 
ithat a copy of the message received from the Prime 
inister should be forwarded to him with a request that 
lhe adknowledge the message sent to him by the Con- 
gress on August 22. A letter received from the deputy 
‘provincial secretary of Nova Scotia on August 25 stated 
that the troops were requisitioned by the local author- 
‘ities to protect the coal areas and workings. These, he 
said, were the property of the people of Nova Scotia 
and had been abandoned by those responsible for keep- 
ing the mines clear of water and gas. 


id 


On the same day another telegram was received from 
Premier King, informing the convention that “in addi- 
tion to having made known the attitude of the federal 
‘Government in the manner disclosed in my previous 
telegram to you, the presence of the Hon. D. D. 
‘McKenzie in Nova Scotia at this time is due to the de- 
‘sire of my colleagues and myself to see that the parties 
concerned are kept fully aware of the position of the 
federal Government in this matter, and of the responsi- 
bilities and financial liability involved in the calling out 
and retention of the troops in aid of the civil power.” 


After receiving the messages, the Congress unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing their unalterable oppo- 
‘sition to the presence of the militia in strike areas until 
the power of the civil authorities had been exhausted. A 
resolution also was approved pledging the “fullest 
moral support to the striking miners of District 26 in 
their endeavour to secure a wage sufficient to maintain 
the Canadian standard of living.” 
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M@ The Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act came into 
force on October 1, 1920, and the first annual report of 
the Allowance Board covered operations undertaken 
during the fiscal year. The statistical part of the report 
showed that of the 2,320 widows receiving benefits, 180 
were widowed during the current year. The most 
frequent causes of death of the fathers were influenza, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis, which together accounted 
for 1,146 out of 2,338 deaths. The occupation of the fa- 
thers was given as follows: 1,002 labourers, 142 clerical, 
675 trade, 151 business, 25 professional, 288 farmers. 
The remainder of the 2,660 fathers reported on were 
unclassified. 


A widow with two children was paid $40 a month in the 
city. Rates in municipalities that were not cities were 
$10 lower than city rates. No provision was made in the 
Act for a widowed mother with only one child. (At the 
time of this report, the average cost of the weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.44. The to- 
tal for food, fuel and rent averaged $20.88.) In most 
cases the cost of the allowances was met jointly by the 
province and the local authority. The work of the Moth- 
ers’ Allowance Commission was performed by 96 local 
boards consisting of five members serving gratuitously 
and receiving only travelling expenses. 


If the mother was employed, the Board endeavoured to 
obtain part-time instead of full-time employment in or- 
der that she might arrange to spend more time in her 
home. The province, in this way, hoped to keep homes 
together, and make it possible for mothers who were 
forced to break up their families to bring them together 
again. 


@ An order in council was issued in Alberta under the 
1922 Drought Area Relief Act. The order was to the ef- 
fect that throughout the drought area, no proceedings 
of any sort leading to the seizure or sale of property 
could be taken without the permission of a judge. The 
produce raised within the drought area during 1922, 
and the sale proceeds that would provide necessary 
food and clothing for the resident and his family until 
August 1, 1923, were exempted from seizure. 


M@ The provincial police of Saskatchewan secured sey- 
eral convictions under the provincial Masters’ and Ser- 
vants’ Act against a number of harvesters who left their 
work in the harvest fields without notifying their em- 
ployers. Fines amounting to $20 and costs were im- 
posed in some cases. 
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by H. J. Harker 


While still Minister of Labour, Bryce Mackasey ad- 
dressed the National Industrial Conference Board and 
offered a diagnosis of the state of industrial relations in 
Canada, saying that the root causes of trouble were to 
be found in the neglect of the motivational side of in- 
dustrial relations. Proper treatment of this subject, he 
thought, would reveal a frustration that neither employer 
nor trade union officials fully understands. The frustra- 
tion often felt by employees toward their work and the 
work environment is an area that is more and more 
being examined, at times by employers, and at other 
times by organizations representing employees. This ar- 
ticle will discuss the bases of such examinations in Can- 
ada and assess their implications for public administra- 
tion in general. 


Mackasey justified the concern for motivational 
analyses in the public sector, and in correspondence 
with the director of a leading staff organization, made 
the point that as an employer, the Government of Can- 
ada must take an active part in such studies. He saw the 
need for it to move from simply gauging the total em- 
ployee organization to systematically studying the di- 
mensions of each component of the Public Service that 
influence individual behaviour and the acceptance of 
work tasks. 


When Cabinet Ministers and staff association leaders 
talk about motivation, they are thinking of whatever it 
is that encourages the acceptance of work tasks and the 
expression of individual behaviour conducive to the 
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Motivation 
Tale cals. 
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achievement of personal and organizational goals— 
which, we can say, is to equate motivation with work 
satisfaction. A public servant is motivated to work when 
such activity produces satisfaction. 


To take this point a step further, we can perhaps say 
that motivation is the psychological force that promotes 
action related to the satisfaction of needs: man acts in a 
certain way to obtain the things he values. This suggests 
that he acts in a certain way to avoid the things he does 
not value, and that we must regard this, too, as motiva- 
tion. This, however, is where the controversy begins. In- 
deed, perhaps it began when we introduced “values” as 
well as “needs,” or when we failed to identify the nature 
of the needs. One of the key figures in this field is Prof. 
Frederick Herzberg. He sees motivation (and has urged 
many individuals and corporations to do the same) as 
that inner desire to make an effort. This effort is pro- 
duced by man’s need for fulfilment as a person, for self- 
realization. 


He is reasonably specific as to the sort of needs that 
must be met in order to spur motivation, and he does 
not exclude recognition of such basic needs as food, wa- 
ter and shelter. Thus, there are, in his view, two sets of 
needs, essentially independent of each other and per- 
haps even operating in different directions. We must 
note then, that the school of thought that Herzberg rep- 
resents seeks to establish a “duality” in man’s nature; 
woman’s nature too, for that matter! 


Another approach to motivation is one that stresses 
complexity and individuality. Here motivation is again 
internal—one man can move but not motivate another— 
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jbut it is related to a subjective determination of the im- 
|portance of needs without reference to a dominant pat- 
ltern. This very individualistic view calls for an equally 
individualistic approach by the manager who must deal 
with each employee as having highly differentiated 
needs. 


Although not wishing to dwell on the implications of 


motivation analysis at this stage, it is clear that such an 
approach would require the personal involvement of 
the manager to an extent that may detract from the per- 
formance of other managerial duties. Managers in the 
Public Service often lack the authority to respond to di- 
verse employee needs. But these needs must be made 
clear to the manager through conversation with the em- 
ployee and through measurement of the latter’s re- 
sponse to a variety of work assignments and incentives. 
This would appear to require a much more flexible ap- 
‘proach to the structuring of government operations 
than exists in the Canadian Public Service today. 


Clearly, we have not introduced every approach, or 
family of approaches, to the question of what is motiva- 
tion, and how we can measure satisfaction—the end that 
‘motivation seeks to achieve by the internal mobilization 
of energies. The reason for such seemingly cavalier 
‘treatment of a complex field is that, in Canada, the 
choice seems to have been made between the two types 


of approach introduced earlier. That is not meant to in- 


‘timate that in Canada one can see evidence of a major 
commitment in all quarters to the motivational ap- 
proach to industrial relations demanded by Mackasey. 
‘Indeed, the Minister’s statements show that this is not 
the case. Studies, and attempts to implement their find- 
ings are very much in their infancy, but they do share a 
common genesis: the approach to motivation and job 
satisfaction developed by Herzberg. 


We have seen that Herzberg makes a distinction be- 
tween motivatory needs, self-realization, achievement 
and responsibility, and the basic hygienic needs such as 
comfortable surroundings, good supervision, and the 
things that money can buy. It is, according to Herzberg, 
the presence of some of these factors in someone’s work 
that will determine the extent to which he is a satisfied 
employee. An employee will be moved by the presence 
of hygiene factors, and motivated by the presence of the 
motivatory factors. An absence of the former will make 
him dissatisfied; but he will be satisfied only by the 
presence of the latter. This relatively simplistic view of 
work satisfaction, and the impact of motivatory and 
hygienic needs has not gone uncriticized, as can be 
gauged from a reading of journals in personnel 
psychology. 
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One criticism that must be levelled by this author is that 
professional public servants capable of building a pat- 
tern of job expectations could easily be dissatisfied by 
the absence of motivatory factors in the work. The au- 
thor’s interest in this whole area, and more specifically 
in the motivation of professionals employed in the Ca- 
nadian federal Public Service, was in part stimulated by 
the exploratory work of the Personnel Department of 
the Canadian National Railways. George Lach, a CN 
Vice-President and former trade union official, has set 
himself the task of creating, both within the corporation 
and in the industrial milieu, an atmosphere conducive 
to the acceptance of the new philosophy of manage- 
ment based on an appreciation of Herzberg’s work. His 
chief assistant in this enterprise is Clift Read, Co-or- 
dinator of Manpower Planning for CN. 


Read has carried out a number of small-scale studies 
covering a total of more than 1,200 respondents drawn 
from all management levels and manual occupations as 
well as the professions. One point that emerges from his 
data is that professionals and non-professionals do not 
differ significantly with regard to the factors that moti- 
vate them or dissatisfy them. So far, the CN team has 
restricted itself to conducting very valuable empirical 
studies and public relations exercises, rather than press- 
ing ahead with major programs of job enrichment—that 
is, building motivatory factors into jobs. This is not the 
case with Bell Canada, an organization stimulated no 
doubt by the close links between American Telephone 
and Telegraph and Herzberg. 


Bell Canada has initiated, completed, and evaluated a 
number of job-enrichment programs similar to those 
initiated by ICI at its fibres plant in Gloucester, En- 
gland (LG 1969, p. 453). Impressive savings have been 
made in aspects of Bell’s Operations in the Central Re- 
gion, owing to the efforts of Norm Guest, and in Mon- 
treal, to Bill Topp, Staff Supervisor for Management 
Development who, like CN’s Clift Read, spends much 
of his time outside the organization. An example of his 
work is a seminar he led at the 1970 Conference of the 
Ottawa Chapter of the Public Personnel Association. 
This was attended by personnel administrators from the 
federal Public Service, a number of whom had never 
previously heard of Herzberg, motivation analysis, or 
job enrichment. The federal Government has, as we have 
seen, expressed an interest in these items, but none of its 
civil agencies has undertaken studies or implemented 
programs. 


The Canadian Forces Personnel Applied Research Unit 
has, however, carried out a group of motivation studies. 
The first of these tested the applicability of Herzberg’s 
findings to Canadian Armed Forces officers. Maj. Paul 
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Otke, a doctoral student in psychology at York Univer- 
sity, Toronto, directed the work, and from the first 
study, he concluded that there are motivatory factors 
that are satisfiers and that substantiate the points I 
made earlier concerning professional workers and Herz- 
berg’s theories. The unit carried out a second study un- 
der Otke’s direction. This one was designed to formu- 
late a number of hypotheses concerning job satisfaction, 
and these were tested on a representative sample of 
more than 600 officers. At this time, it is not clear 
whether anything has been or will be done to imple- 
ment Otke’s findings, but it is significant that a consid- 
erable body of resources was allocated to carry out the 
studies. For example, a team of 40 personnel selection 
officers was specially trained to do the interviews. 


Something, then, is known about the motivation of a 
particular group of people employed in the service of 
the Government of Canada. These are military employ- 
ees, of course, as opposed to Public Service employees. 
Comprehensive knowledge of the motivation of our fed- 
eral Public Service employees is lacking, though some 
light has been shed by the Professional Institute of the 
Public Service. Some other knowledge exists, gathered 
by Jim Lotz and Patrick Playfair of the Canadian Re- 
search Centre for Anthropology. They directed a survey 
of resources available to single women Public Service 
employees residing in the centre of Ottawa, and some of 
their questions were intended to determine the major 
causes of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction among 
these employees. 


We are, in effect, on the threshold of establishing an at- 
mosphere conducive to an examination into the true na- 
ture of public employment. 


As Dr. Richard A. Chapman reported to the Interna- 
tional Round Table on Administrative Reform-Devel- 
opment held in Beirut in April 1970, such an atmo- 
sphere was current in Britain a few years ago. Although 
Dr. Chapman found it difficult to explain why an im- 
portant degree of introspection should have occurred at 
that time in the form of critical analyses of various pub- 
lic institutions, the result was the introduction of for- 
mal-official inquiries into the basis for administrative 
reform. It is perhaps too early to expect such inquiries 
to be made in Canada, for although there is a lot of 
hope on the part of the employee side, there is little in- 
dication from the Government—apart from the interest 
of Manpower Minister Mackasey. 
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There is little doubt, however, that demands for the re- 
form of working conditions and relationships in the 
Public Service will grow increasingly insistent in Can- 
ada. As the evidence mounts that a growing number of 
Public Service employees find their jobs lacking in satis- 
faction, and that jobs can be enriched to provide cost 
and other savings to the employer, there will be a mobi- 
lization of pressures from many quarters. These pres- 
sures will demand that efforts be directed toward the 
objective, a job-enriched public service, and they will 
come from staff associations, departmental personnel 
authorities, and sections of Treasury Board. 


The existence of channels for the communication of 


these pressures will be a critical factor in how the new 


orientation to labour relations through motivation will 
be handled by the Government. Channels do exist at 
present, though they are organized more to accom- 
modate a system of collective bargaining than anything 
else, but even these are being questioned now. 


It can be suggested that, in any country with a modern- 
ized state and a busy bureaucracy, government in the 
1970s will have to face the costs of employing officials 
who are not satisfied with their jobs and who are not 
being effectively used. Often the latter condition is a 


cause of the former. Governments will have to face 


these costs partly because they will be very high, and 
partly because they will be more clearly related to the 
lack of motivation through job enrichment than to any 
other factor. Only then will the channels of communi- 
cation assume their true importance. 


Attempts must be made to articulate the patterns of 
self-actualization needs of, and actualizing structures 
open to, Public Service employees. Their own staff asso- 
ciations are in the best position to assume a major part 
of this burden. Bureaucracies that do not encourage, or 
actually discourage, the affiliation of employees with 
staff associations will have to cope unaided with the 
problems of clearly defining the areas of need. 


In any event, job enrichment has to be implemented in 
program form in order to make it effective, and this will 
require a major commitment by everyone concerned. 
Management will have to be educated to the extent of 
being able to persuade recalcitrant employees of the ben- 
efits that would ensue from such a program—and the 
program will have to be flexible enough that it can be 
tailored to fit particular situations. 


The education of management, which will be related 
not only to the creation of capabilities but to the crea- 
tion of a corporate philosophy of commitment, cannot 
of course come within the province of the staff associ- 
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ations. What will be called for is the use of a special part 
of the bureaucracy for the discharging of service-wide 
tesponsibilities. The Canadian Treasury Board already 
performs similar functions and it could assume new 
duties with little difficulty. Where the expertise neces- 
Bary to produce job enrichment does not exist the pro- 





employee hired. The danger will be that the managerial 
staff may come to believe that it alone holds the key to 
what the Public Service employees need, want, or will 
settle for. Paternalism will always lurk near the sur- 
face—and it may even show itself when its subconscious 
patrons are urged to adopt behaviour patterns super- 


cess will be difficult. The trials and tribulations of ficially oe for their interventions on behalf of em- 
change are more difficult when familiar centres of au- ployees. I say “superficially,” for in fact the continuing 
thority are not being used. supervision of job enrichment requires the participation 
| of the employee, perhaps through his organization, in 
the effective motivatory distribution of tasks. Further- 
more, an employee who worked at a high level of satis- 
faction owing to the presence in his work of such things 
as achievement, recognition and responsibility, may 
not take as much notice of his working conditions as a 
dissatisfied worker, but he will the more strongly de- 
mand an input into the continuance of his source of sat- 
isfaction. He will expect partnership, not paternalism. If 
Public Service employers are prepared to grant this, 
they will be better placed to use their employees for the 


public good. 


The movement toward a job-enriched Public Service 
will entail the use of well-developed staff associations, 
‘the creation of a favourable managerial climate, and 
‘the determination of a select group within the bureau- 
cracy to make the program work in the direction of re- 
ducing costs. These are the impacts that the introduc- 
tion of motivation and job enrichment will have as a 
process. We must now speculate as to the long-term 
consequences. 


There is no evidence available, to this author at least, 
showing the pattern of industrial relations that exists in 
a job-enriched Public Service. What signs there are, 
drawn from the private sphere, suggest that the initial 
implementation of job enrichment, involving supervisors 
and junior managers in the analysis of the jobs and the 
production of schemes for adding responsibilities to 
these jobs, results in a desire and need for these people 
to have responsibility and authority themselves. 


(H. J. Harker is a Research Officer with the Professional 
Institute of the Public Service of Canada. Harker 
worked as a public servant in New Zealand before en- 
tering Liverpool University in 1964. He later obtained 
an M.A. degree from Dalhousie University, Halifax. His 
thesis was titled ‘Professionalism and Public Service.” 
He then served for two years as a research associate in 
the Institute of Local Government Studies, Birmingham 
University. The opinions expressed in the foregoing ar- 
ticle are those of the author alone and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views or policies of the Canada Depart- 


These qualities they need in order to respond to 
ment of Labour.) 


changes in the situation of their work units, ranging 
from alterations in output to alterations in the type of 
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An industrial strategy flexible enough to adapt rapidly to 
the ever-changing forces of the times in which we live, 
and requiring the close collaboration of governments, 
management, labour and experts in economics, business, 
industrial relations and related fields emerged as the No. 
I priority at the 101st annual meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Held at Edmonton in June, the convention adopted 
“the new realities” as its theme; but though the realities 
on the agenda ran the gamut from manpower and re- 
sources, through trade policies to managing priorities, 
the subject of industrial strategy captured the spotlight. 
Explicitly and implicitly, and in a variety of guises, it 
emerged with coincidental regularity from addresses by 
the CMA’s immediate past president, Gérard Filion, 
other top Canadian businessmen, and the federal Min- 
ister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Jean-Luc 
Pepin. 


Some of the more thought-provoking addresses had the 
inevitable effect on panel discussions and audience par- 
ticipation from the roughly 500 delegates, and it was 
during these periods of activity that the industrial 
strategy concept was examined and debated more 
closely than any other. 
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As Pepin wittily observed, he wouldn’t want anyone to 
get the idea that Canada had been operating without an 
industrial strategy. We have always had one, he in- 
sisted. But what we are looking for now is “a better one: 
than the one we have at present.” The full texts of the: 
speeches presented at the convention were published in 
the July issue of Industrial Canada. 


Daniel Sprague, President of James B. Carter Ltd., 
Winnipeg, a company specializing in heating and cool- 
ing equipment, is the new President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. John Whitelaw, former ex- 


ecutive vice-president and general manager of the CMA. 


has been made a CMA Vice-President. Whitelaw held 
his former positions since 1953. Replacing Whitelaw is 
William Frechette, the former general secretary of the 
CMA. He has been with the CMA since 1946, 


Gérard Filion 


Gérard Filion, 1971-72 president of the Canadian.Man-- 
ufacturers’ Association, commended the federal Govern-- 


ment’s latest budget for ‘“‘making a really worthwhile re-. 


duction in the federal tax load of the manufacturing | 


industry.” In his presidential address to the Association, 
Filion enumerated four ways that the tax cuts are bene- 
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Daniel Sprague 


ficial: First, the cuts give recognition to the manufac- 
turing industry’s crucial role in generating new job op- 
portunities; second, they admit the essential fact that 
costs of production in Canada are significantly higher 
than those of our industrial competitors—and that an 
excessive tax burden has contributed in a large way to 
this situation; third, the tax cuts present Canadian man- 
ufacturers with a real chance to compete at home and 
abroad, plus a leeway on prices not previously enjoyed 
that opens new opportunities to expand domestic and 
export sales; and fourth, the concessions demonstrate 
Ottawa’s belief that temporary, makeshift jobs in the 
public sector are no substitute for the many new and 
permanent jobs industry provides when the economic 
climate is attractive. 


Filion commended Finance Minister John Turner’s 
budget as “contributing to the fight against inflation 
and to our own efforts to hold the price line.” He cited 
the budget as a challenge by Turner for manufacturers 
to “demonstrate that substantial corporate tax relief 
really is the way to gain faster economic growth through 
stepped-up investment, more production, and more 
jobs. Industry will definitely rise to the challenge of the 
budget,” Filion predicted. 
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He expressed hopes that neither contradictory govern- 
ment policies nor excessive labour union demands 
would dilute the expansionary provisions allowed for in 
the budget. He stated that CMA presidents had repeat- 
edly pleaded for restraint on demands placed by orga- 
nized labour. When these were ignored, rising inflation 
and severe unemployment resulted from either the 
measures necessary to deal with the inflation or to the 
competitive disadvantage inflicted on Canadian pro- 
ducers, according to Filion. 


He criticized unions for demands unrelated to produc- 
tivity, then commented on the behavior of certain seg- 
ments of the labour movement. “To flirt with anarchy, 
as some union leaders have done in Canada in recent 
months, is not only to betray the interests of their own 
members and, by scaring off investment, promote unem- 
ployment and hardship, but to underscore the central 
truth that tyranny and terrorism, violence and law- 
lessness, are not any less evil or any less tolerable be- 
cause they wear a union badge.” 


Filion urged withdrawal of the right to strike for public 
service employees, noting that Québec has put limita- 
tions on these workers for the next two years and On- 
tario has banned such strikes altogether. He believes 


William Frechette 





that it is possible for governments to devise a fair griev- 
ance and arbitration system that would make strikes un- 
necessary. “Everyone would support such an alternative 
as infinitely preferable to the present license, permitting 
interruptions of the mails, transportation and other ser- 
vices as it does.” 


Commenting on current federal legislation, Filion 
voiced the dismay of manufacturers that Canada La- 
bour Code amendments contained in Bill C-253 fall 
short of what is required. Despite alterations made to 
date in the second version of the bill, manufacturers still 
react adversely to provisions for technological change 
contained in the bill. The Association fears that inade- 
quacies in the federal legislation may be copied and in- 
cluded in upcoming provincial bills. Bill C-183, accord- 
ing to Filion, will do nothing for the vast majority of the 
Canadian workforce. Employers believe, he says, that 
provisions to assist redundant employees should be part 
of normal negotiations instead of being regulated by 
legislation. The Association would like to see the bill 
modified before it becomes law. 


Regarding foreign ownership of industry in Canada, Fi- 
lion urged “a positive approach to the problem through 
national policies that will actively encourage the broad- 
est possible Canadian ownership of new and growing 
industries, plus giving Canadian owners less reason to 
sell their equity.” He spoke against those who would 
impose strict rules for Canadian ownership without con- 
sidering two questions: What price should Canadians 
be willing to pay in lost jobs and lower living standards 
in return for the kind of hardline legislation they want? 
and Whose jobs and living standards do they mean to 
sacrifice on the altar of nationalism? 


William May 


“In a wave of disillusionment that engulfs our conti- 
nent, all too many of our articulate critics hold industry 
responsible for the entire galaxy of social ills,” accord- 
ing to William F. May, Chairman and President of the 
American Can Company. Noting that many institutions 
in American society such as education, the church, goy- 
ernment, labour unions, the press, and even the family 
are losing public esteem and confidence, May said, “I 
think Canada may well learn from the mistakes made in 
the United States. Through a combination of circum- 
stances, legislation, and even education, the United 
States has become dangerously polarized. We are an in- 
creasingly adversary society, even when our interests 
are not antagonistic but deeply interwoven. Labour and 
management, as an example, rise together when the 
economy is strong and expanding—or fall together when 
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it is stagnant and unproductive. Yet labour relations in) 
the United States has come to mean only labour negotia- 
tions, conducted with complete imbalance of power, ini 
an atmosphere of mutual hostility. Productivity, the es- 
sence of business responsibility, has become a dubious 
concept.” 


He went on to outline some of the areas where confron- 
tation threatens to replace co-operation. In the field of 
labour-management relations, May predicted that 
greater consultation will be needed between manage- 
ment and labour in job designs so that both labour and 
management personnel may derive satisfaction from 
their work. Consumerism has also developed into dead- 
lock to a distressing degree, he said. Despite strident ac- 
cusations by spokesmen of consumerism that are diffi- 
cult to respond to, May urged industry to “be sensitive 
to new voices” and to continue efforts to “make its case 
before the court of public opinion.” He predicted that, 
with the combined efforts of labour, management and 
governments, the new industry of recycling solid wastes 
could be * ‘the breakthrough industry of the next gener- 
ation.” Lastly, he called for responsible stockholder ac- 
tion rather than confrontation in guiding the course a 
industry toward “desirable social goals.” 





In conclusion, May asserted that industry is capable of 
helping to reach certain social goals if it makes proper 
use of its energy and flexibility. He warned that, often ini 
the past, pressure groups have pushed government into 
responsibilities without considering the long-range re- 
sults of such takeovers. For industry to retain any public 
confidence, care must be taken in future that business is 
not forced to assume responsibilities it is not equipped) 
to handle. 


















V.O. Marquez 


“Canadians are beginning to fear that we may have un- 
wittingly exposed ourselves to the risk of being unable 
to respond quickly to new economic changes arising, 
from conditions beyond Canadian control.” According 
to V. O. Marquez, Chairman of the Board of Northern 
Electric Company Limited, the “abnormally depen- 
dent” nature of Canada’s manufacturing segment must 
be of concern to all Canadians. He noted, though, that 
“it is doubtful if foreign financial control alone of cor- 
porations operating in Canada is as significant a reasoni 
for concern as the parallel and associated widespread 
reliance on foreign innovation and entrepreneurship.”| 
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The fault is not in the mere presence of foreign tech- 
nology, he said, but in the absence of a broad enough 
base of original Canadian technology. 


Currently, Canadian manufacturers have only two 
choices—total dependence on foreign-generated innova- 
tion (and this has been the general rule), or inter- 
dependence in which a continuing flow of domestically 
originating innovation is blended with foreign-devel- 
oped innovation. Manufacturers have attributed both 
forms of dependence to the small size and special geo- 
sraphical nature of the Canadian market. Both expla- 
nations, Marquez thinks, are unconvincing because 
smaller countries than Canada have successfully estab- 
lished domestically owned industries and excellent orig- 
inal technology in selected fields. 


Marquez cited Northern Electric as an example of a 
company that came to rely on American technology in 
the telephone industry rather than invest in developing 
its own equipment—a decision typical of many Cana- 
dian companies. In 1956 a ruling by the United States 
Department of Justice stopped the flow of technology 





from Western Electric, a U.S. firm, to Northern Electric. 
This decision caught Northern without any design capa- 
bility of its own and without personnel to work on prod- 
uct development. In the years since 1956, Northern has 
been hard pressed to develop and maintain skills for 
which it had previously relied on Western Electric. 


Northern’s success before 1956, says Marquez, “con- 
cealed a precarious and vulnerable foundation. Envi- 
ronmental conditions change, often with little warning, 
and the fact remains that many Canadian corporations, 
especially those in science-based industries, are still ill- 
equipped to face the pressures of severe competition be- 
cause they have not been conditioned to develop appro- 
priate responses to a demanding environment.” 


Noting that Canadian companies innovate and adapt 
only when forced by changes beyond their control to do 
so, Marquez asserted that he can see “no sign yet of re- 
liable evidence supporting the view that the needed re- 
sponses can be artificially induced by incentives.” In- 
stead, he sees Canadian manufacturers reacting only to 
“small catastrophes.” In the end such events may be 


blessings in disguise because Canadian industries are 
forced to innovate and develop in new directions for the 
mere sake of survival. 


Multinational corporations may not be as damaging to 
nations as some people view them, Marquez stated. 
“The inevitable future proliferation of multinational 
corporations will teach national governments that the 
economic climate they legislate within their borders 
must be at least as attractive as it is in most other coun- 
tries or they will fail to attract their fair share of corpo- 
rate investment—domestic or foreign.” The answer is 
not to discourage foreign investment merely because 
there is too much of it, for that could probably dis- 
courage domestic investment at the same time, he said. 
Rather, a course must be chosen that will develop skills 
and attitudes in Canadian industry without diminishing 
Canada’s attractiveness to the foreign investor. 


H.A. Hampson 


Inflation is a universal problem, says Anthony Ham- 
pson, Chairman of the Canada Development Corpora- 
tion, and there is reason for concern; but governments 
seem to lack the will to come to grips with the problem. 
In certain European countries and in Britain, inflation is 
at the rate of about 10 per cent a year, having previ- 
ously been at the same rate as it is in Canada. “A con- 
tinuing process of 10 per cent inflation would raise very 
broad questions about the social and political stability 
of western society,” he said. “It would mean that for an 
average person, the purchasing power of a dollar would 
decline at his death to less than 1/1000th of what it was 
at his birth.” 


If Canadians want to get more of the economy under 
Canadian control, they have to have the chance to save 
more. “The present taxation system has somewhat of a 
bias against personal saving, especially ini an inflatio- 
nary period when people move up into higher brackets 
without getting any real increase in purchasing power.” 
Capital by itself was not a sufficient condition for 
growth, Hampson said. Despite our high investment 
rate, Canada has not had particularly outstanding 
growth. “This reflects the fact that capital has not al- 
ways been wisely used nor properly combined with other 
factors of production, including labour, and—perhaps 
more importantly—with management skills and innova- 
tion. Indeed, if there is a single important factor in eco- 
nomic growth, I would say that it is innovative entrepre- 
neurship. A bureaucratic structure and attitude, whether 
in the private sector or in government, is the enemy of in- 
novation and thus the enemy of really sound economic 
growth.” 
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H. Anthony Hampson 


Corporations and government are going to have to find 
a more flexible, creative and decentralized way of oper- 
ating if Canadians are to cope with the challenging and 
rapidly changing world. “And the stakes are big: a $100 
billion economy that grows at 5% per cent in real terms 
for 18 years becomes $262 billion. If it grows at 8 per 
cent, however, it becomes $400 billion in the same pe- 
riod of time—more than S50 per cent larger in real terms, 
and thus much better able to offer both social services 
and private goods to its population.” 


Resource and manufacturing investment were comple- 
mentary, not competitive, he stated. “We shall need the 
high incomes, the energy and raw material resources, 
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and the many technical and service skills that the re- 
source industries bring to us, if we are to have a solidly- 
based manufacturing industry in Canada.” 


High investment and savings are not necessarily associ- 
ated with any particular level of exchange rates. “It is 
manifest nonsense to indicate that flows of non-resident 
capital for large resource projects would necessarily 

ush the exchange rate up to undesirable levels. Much 
would depend on what was happening to incomes in 
Canada, to imports associated with the growth of those 
incomes and with the project itself, and to a host of 
other factors involving the whole process of economic 
development.” The same is true of the belief that high 


|capital investment levels would necessarily result in a 








depressed Canadian exchange rate because of the need 
to service the foreign capital involved. “In any event, 
some foreign capital is going to be required in the years 


|ahead, especially when it brings with it access to mar- 


kets, technical expertise, and other factors.” A much 
tougher-minded attitude is needed to make better use of 


| our capital resources. “Innovation is the key that will un- 


lock our future potential; old habits, bureaucratic struc- 
tures, and wasteful use of ever scarcer capital must not 


| be tolerated if we truly wish to become the great nation 
| we are capable of being. 
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J.H. Stevens 


Canada must acknowledge the present condition of 
world trade and revamp its policies to meet new reali- 
ties, according to J. H. Stevens, Chairman of the CMA’s 
Export Committee and President of Canada Wire & 
Cable Company Limited. The era of “unparalleled ex- 


_ pansion” in world trade ended last August 15 with Pres- 
ident Nixon’s announcement of measures to protect the 


U.S. economy, said Stevens. He predicted a new era of 


trade dominated by powerful blocs that would carry on 
most of the world’s commerce. In this light, Stevens 
said, Canadians must “be adaptable to change and 


keep an open mind on all trading options open to them, 


_while still fostering trade with the United States.” He 
recommended increased Canadian concentration on 


trade with developing countries. “The Canadian Gov- 


ernment should foster this activity by providing tax leg- 


islation encouraging Canadians to take advantage of 
tax incentives in developing nations,” he said. 


To build a broader tax base, Stevens noted, “Canada 
must promote research, development and the creation of 
special technology. She must encourage investment 


overseas to broaden the technological base that will 





99. 


strengthen its markets.” For her own protection in 
world trade, Canada must also “encourage the correct 
mix of primary and secondary industries according to a 
cohesive policy.” 
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“Within Canada,” said Stevens, “Canadian govern- 
ments must reduce their priorities on spending and re- 
distributing wealth. Governments must give much more 
emphasis and priority to fostering an environment 
that creates wealth. To do this, business must be 
allowed to operate profitably so that investment in new 
plant and equipment is encouraged. Given this type of 
environment, industry will create the new jobs required 
and become increasingly competitive.” He noted with 
pleasure that “recent statements by Prime Minister 
Trudeau and Trade and Industry Minister Pepin indi- 
cate that this Government has made a start to develop a 
suitable, cohesive, industrial strategy for Canada.” 


J.K. Jamieson 


International business and positive nationalism have a 
common interest and can work effectively together 
toward mutual benefits, J. K. Jamieson, Chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), told 
the convention. “One party does not have to lose for the 
other to win—all can win,” he said. Jamieson discussed 
the relationship between nationalism and the multi- 
national company in addressing the annual meeting. He 
referred to his own company as multinational and cited 
several examples in Jersey Standard’s experience that il- 
lustrated the possibility of mutually beneficial relations 
between such a firm and the countries in which it 
operates. 


Jamieson, a native Canadian, is now a USS. citizen. 
As such, he recognizes that nationalism is a binding 
force in any country. “As I see it, the rational pursuit of 
national interest is the road to more widespread prosper- 
ity,” he said. “Therefore, | am not alarmed at positive 
nationalism that encourages trade that is mutually 
helpful to a nation and a corporation. | am, however, 
disturbed by emotional demands for negative nation- 
alism, whose effect is to reduce commercial contact 
among nations.” 


Turning to Canada-US. relations, he recognized the 
concern felt by some Canadians over the position of 
Canada in this relationship. He listed as some of those 
concerns the feeling that: Canadian foreign trade 
should serve Canadian interests; incoming foreign cap- 
ital should not work against those interests; Canada 
should preserve freedom to export its capital; and that 
Canadian interests be served in the development of 
Canada’s national resources. “To me, each of these con- 
cerns is completely natural and a sign of positive na- 
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A. J. R. Smith 


tionalism,” Mr. Jamieson said. “I am convinced that the 
interest of international business converges with such 
national interests when they are expressed with a long 
view that recognizes that other nations have corre- 
sponding aims.” 


He added that, at times, important groups in every coun- 
try are attracted by the concept of “back-pedalling out 
of the world economy” and mentioned the Burke- 
Hartke Bill in the U.S. Congress as an example. He said 
the Bill would seriously cripple U.S. foreign investment 
and reduce U.S. imports. 


“My company and many others have mounted vigorous 
presentations of the case for international trade and in- 
vestment,” he said, in commenting on the Bill. In this 
connection, he expressed the strong hope that current 
Canada-U.S. trade discussions would succeed in main- 
taining the benefits derived from some $23 billion of 
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trade between the two countries each year. Jamieson 
emphasized the need for free capital flow among na- 
tions, pointing out that a concomitant requirement on 
the part of multinational companies is to conform to the 
needs of the countries where they operate. He said that 
his own company follows a policy of seeking national 
personnel to manage its business abroad and told of 
mutually beneficial results. Imperial Oil, Standard’s Ca- 
nadian affiliate, has access to the parent company’s 
worldwide information and scientific research. Cana- 
dians who began with Imperial have received assign- 
ments in many parts of the world. On a personal note, 
he pointed out that his executive assistants in recent 
years have been Canadian, German, British and Bel- 
gian nationals. 


“IT have used some examples from my own experience 
to illustrate my conviction that a multinational corpora- 
tion can bring real benefits to any country in which it 
operates,” he said. “For this reason, I know that inter- 
national business and positive nationalism can work to- 
gether. In relationships between nations and interna- 
tional companies, one party does not have to lose for the 
other to win. All can win.” 


A. J.R. Smith 


It is a reality of the modern world that many resource- 
poor countries of the world have had the fastest rates of 
real economic growth during the 1960s, A. J. R. Smith, 
Chairman of the Conference Board in Canada told the 
convention. Smith is the former chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada. Dr. Smith thus sees natural 
resources playing a diminishing role in Canada’s 
present and future development. 


Powerful forces, he said, have been working to reduce 
the relative size and importance of the resource indus- 
tries on a worldwide basis—forces including those that 
are shifting resources into the service industries and 
those leading to savings in production processes by syn- 
thetic materials, miniaturization of products and cur- 
tailment of waste in the use of materials. Other realities 
of the modern world are that most of the frontiers of 
economic development are now located in our cities and 
that resource industries are accounting for a declining 
share of total Canadian employment. An even faster de- 
cline in the resource industries would have occurred in 
Canada if there hadn’t been relatively high productivity 
in some of these industries and if there hadn’t been 
strong government policies to promote some of these re- 
source-based industries. 
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Smith concludes that the existence of rich natural re- 
sources is not the key to economic development. 
“Rather, labour, capital and technology are the vital 
contributing factors to efficient and effective resource 
development activities.” But even capital “will not be 
the predominant source of economic growth in the 
1970s,” Smith asserted. 


The area where greater emphasis is being placed is on 
manpower—the quantity and the quality of human re- 
sources. But with this increased emphasis, he outlined 
five cautionary points: learning by doing may be as im- 
portant as formal educational training; not the acquisi- 
tion but the application of knowledge is important; intel- 
lectual capital may be no more important than physical 
capital as a basis for a country’s economic process; there 
is a growing need for good communications between 
those who have increasingly specialized knowledge and 
skills and those who have decision-making responsi- 
bilities; and much needs to be done to develop better sys- 
tems of information and management to support more 
effective manpower development and deployment. 


Jean-Luc Pepin 


Federal Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Jean-Luc Pepin pledged the efforts of himself and his 
Department toward producing “an industrial strategy 
for Canada that is better than the one we have at 
present.” In his address to the CMA conference, Pepin 
first outlined the problems in formulating a government 
strategy for industry, then described policies and plans 
that his Department is undertaking. Defining strategy 
as “an ensemble of co-ordinated objectives and instru- 
ments,” he noted that an effective industrial strategy by 
government means proper planning for the optimum co- 
ordination of policies and decisions in order to achieve 
defined (and accepted) social and economic goals. This 
strategy must embrace all sectors of economic activity 
from resources to services, but must emphasize manu- 
facturing and processing. 


Pointing to some of the problems hampering develop- 
ment of an industrial strategy, Pepin described Canada 
as a “divided command” in which important decisions 
are made by consumers, entrepreneurs, investors and 
levels of government. Because each group has its own 
interest in the strategy, it is very difficult for govern- 
ments to determine “how much government involve- 
ment is desirable in industrial activity.” 
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Pepin listed four ways that government could become 
involved: indicative target setting, selective support by 
government for “key” industries, joint ventures with the 
private sector, and government ownership of means of 
production. All of these have been tried, he said, and 
“experience shows that more government intervention 
does not necessarily lead to better economic perform- 
ance, unless it can count on the support and co-oper- 
ation of the majority of the population—as possibly in 
Japan.” He noted that “most Canadians, though, are 
not prepared to accept a very high degree of ‘dirigisme,’ 
at least in time of peace.” This, plus the fact that the 
federal Government has only limited jurisdiction and 
powers under the constitution, prevents implementation 
of an overall plan by the federal Government alone. 
Co-operation and compromise is needed in formulating 
any industrial strategy, Pepin declared. 


An important consideration in any strategy position will 
have to be the “prevailing climate,” accommodating 
such factors as the philosophy of the majority, the 
psychology and “culture” of the population, and the 
whole political, social and economic conjuncture. This is 
necessary because the situation keeps changing, the 
strategy both moving it and being moved by it. Trade- 
offs are.necessary between national and economic ob- 
jectives to best satisfy the greatest possible number of 
people. He cited the recent federal budget as an ex- 
ample of strategy designed to help the majority, yet still 
leaving room for criticism from smaller divisions within 
the population. 


Pepin traced the history of Canada’s industrial policy 
from the early days of natural resource production and 
minimum restraint on foreign ownership and control up 
to the present situation. He pointed to several “new re- 
alities” that must be dealt with in any strategy adopted. 
Among them are the need for 2.5 million new jobs in 
Canada during the 1970s, accelerated technological ad- 
vances, increasing labour-management confrontation, in- 
tractable inflation, change in attitudes toward work, 
growing market sophistication, multinational corpora- 
tions, fragmentation of the Canadian market, and the 
contradiction of freer international trade combined with 
the formation of powerful trading blocs. 


Efforts to adjust Canadian industrial strategy should be 
guided by objectives set down by the Economic Council 
of Canada, Pepin said. First, a business environment 
must be set up to give at least equal opportunity to Ca- 
nadian companies in relation to foreign competitors. 
Second, new and improved products that will sell inter- 
nationally must be produced. Third, more efficient 
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Jean-Luc Pepin 


manufacturing and processing must be used to compete 
with foreign producers in selected fields. Fourth, Can- 
ada must gain better access to foreign markets, as well 
as pursuing more aggressively those available now. 
Fifth, output growth must be concentrated on the 
higher-than-average productivity industries and 
companies. 


Commenting on government’s role in the field of indus- 
trial strategy, Pepin described the structure as “prob- 
ably adequate” but added that “the working of it could 
certainly be improved.” He called for greater co-oper- 
ation and communication between the different levels 
of government, pointing to the first meeting of industry 
and commerce ministers held recently as a step in the 
right direction. Between government and business, he 
hopes for improvements: ministerial advisory councils: 
better formal representations to cabinet; relatively easy 
access to ministers and officials; inclusion of business- 
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men in “ministerial missions”; consultation on interna- 
tional trade negotiations; and the exchange of person- 
nel, white papers and first readings of Bills to allow 
discussions. Finally, Pepin urged the CMA to give 
thought to methods of resolving industry-government 
problems, following the examples of Germany, Japan, 
and France. 


Alfred Powis 


The primary objective of any Canadian industrial 
strategy, said Noranda Mines President Alfred Powis, is 
the development of meaningful job opportunities. 
Powis challenged the CMA to respond to Trade Min- 
ister Pepin’s call for recommendations on an industrial 
strategy with constructive and well-thought-out contri- 
butions. If not, “we will have only ourselves to blame if 
we do not like the results. More than that, we will have 
abdicated a responsibility for helping to produce a bet- 
ter Canada.” 


Powis expressed his fears that the manufacturing and 
processing industries are being favoured at the expense 
of resource development. It is misleading to isolate di- 
rect employment created by primary industries from the 
secondary effect that they have on employment 
throughout the economy. “Mining is one industry that 
is frequently presented as an example of a low-employ- 
ment, capital-intensive resource industry. It is true that 
mining directly employs only 4 per cent of Canada’s 
workforce. This figure ignores, however, the extremely 
important secondary effects of the industry’s require- 
ments for purchased products and services for its oper- 
ations. Moreover, critics of the high-capital intensity of 
the industry ignore the enormous impact of these cap- 
ital expenditures on the rest of the economy. Altogether 
it is estimated by government sources that 20 per cent of 
Canada’s labour force depends directly on the oper- 
ations and capital expenditures of the mining industry.” 


Resource capital is international, Powis pointed out, 
and it tends to stay in its own field. If investment in Ca- 
nadian resources is discouraged, this capital will move 
into resource development elsewhere and not into do- 
mestic manufacturing or services. “The case for deferr- 
ing or reducing the development of our resources is 
dangerous.” We need a stronger and larger manufac- 
turing base and expanded services if we are to develop 
the new job opportunities and the increased productiy- 
ity that are urgently needed. “But in the process of 
working toward those objectives, is it necessary to ex- 
clude from new incentive programs the primary indus- 
tries that have stimulated the development of a variety 
of manufacturing and service industries?” 
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Book reviews 





| Collective Bargaining for University Faculty in Canada, 


by B. L. Adell and D. D. Carter, Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, 


Kingston, Ontario; 94 
pages. 


Collective bargaining for university faculty may well be 
the most important development in Canadian univer- 
sities during the next decade, according to authors Adell 
and Carter. Dealing in a two-part book with the causal 
and effect factors of collective bargaining, they envisage 
a two-pier system of bargaining whereby the upper tier 
consists of negotiations with the provincial governments 
and their agencies, while the lower tier combines an as- 
sociation of universities with a federation of faculty as- 


sociations. The authors, through a survey of respond- 


ents at Canadian universities, feel that strike action 


_would be inconsistent with “an academic’s commitment 
to reason and argument.” Instead, it is concluded that a 
form of compulsory arbitration might be acceptable if 
free agreement proved impossible. The authors urge a 


form of “all or nothing” arbitration whereby the final 


_ offer of one party must be accepted in toto by the arbi- 
trator, though they concede that this conclusion might 


_ not meet approval by all parties. 














The Treatment of Seasonal Unemployment Under 
Unemployment Insurance, Merrill G. Murray, The W. 
E. Upjohn Institute, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 84 pages, 
$1.25. 


Unemployment insurance clauses regarding seasonal 
unemployment need to be revised in order to give a just 
distribution. This is the finding of the Upjohn Institute 
research group after circulating a questionnaire to em- 
ployment agencies in several American states, and 
though this is an American study, its results may also be 
relevant to the Canadian workforce. The questionnaires 
were sent both to states that do and states that do not 
have allowances in their unemployment insurance pro- 
grams for seasonally unemployed workers. 


One problem examined is that of equitable payments 
into insurance programs for the unemployed by both 
seasonal and year-round industries so that seasonal in- 
dustries are forced to take a proportionate tax load to 
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support people whom they displace. The study deals 
also with an analysis of workers unemployed because 
they work seasonal industries, and the proportion of 
these people who seek other work. 


The report concludes with a four-point program to 
make state programs more equitable and efficient: elim- 
inate provisions that restrict benefit rights of workers in 
seasonal industries. A 20-week qualifying requirement 
for benefits should be provided in state laws. This 
would screen out casual workers who enter the work- 
force for a limited time only, provide a clear definition 
of seasonal workers and their availability for work dur- 
ing the time they are receiving benefits, and establish 
tax redistribution so that highly seasonal employers pay 
more of their share of the benefit burden. 


Continuing Education as a National Capital Investment, 
by Herbert E. Striner, The W. E. Upjohn Institute, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, 118 pages, $1.25. 


Continued progress in a modern industrial state de- 
pends on the presence of a workforce educated to meet 
the changing needs of that country. Striner notes the 
complacence of the United States in accepting a min- 
imal unemployment rate of 4 per cent, whereas several 
European countries have managed to attain far lower 
rates. 


Choosing Denmark, France and West Germany as ex- 
amples, he shows how a systematic re-education of 
unemployed workers can result in lower unemploy- 
ment. In these three countries, programs have been set 
up to provide for re-education of workers who are prob- 
ably unemployable and likely to remain so. The pro- 
grams include payment for workers while they undergo 
retraining, and provision of government-run institutes 
for teaching new skills. Each country’s program has a 
slightly different goal. The Danish plan aims at giving 
personal involvement and work satisfaction to the aging 
blue-collar worker who is in a dying profession. The 
French scheme hopes to provide a technically skilled 
workforce ready to deal with newly introduced indus- 
trial techniques. The German efforts center around 
maximizing the potential of each worker so that he 1s 
working capably at a challenging job. 


After surveying the three European plans, Striner lists 
seven steps to be taken in redirecting efforts toward full 
employment in the U.S. workforce, among which are 
enactment of legislation to allow workers to take an 
education-training program, provision of a National 
Economic Security Fund to finance this program, and 
setting up a federal Bureau of Continuing Training to 
administer retraining. 
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AVoF-Voralalemcomesar-lare(= 


In a rapidly changing society such as ours, the pace and 
frequency of change cannot help but provoke, period- 
ically, a re-examination of fundamental objectives. But 
there is more to it—man himself is both the cause and 
the victim of change. The response of man individually, 
and collectively as well, is a series of reactions the mech- 
anism of which, now known, is being constantly studied 
in the hope that an ideal solution will finally be found 
to the many complex and inevitable problems raised by 
any acceptance of change. 


In a recent article titled “Gestion du personnel, la révo- 
lution n’a pas eu lieu” (“Personnel Management, The 
Revolution hasn’t Taken Place”) (The Canadian Person- 
nel Journal, March 1972), Jean Grenier, a personnel 
management advisor for 25 years and a professor at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal, 
reviews the main theories of the human behavioral sci- 
ences that in recent years have inspired a hope for a 
revolution in managerial styles and in management 
training and development. 


He mentions, for example, Robert Blake’s and Jane 
Moutin’s Grid Theory, McGregor’s X and Y theories, 
Likert’s organization theory and Herzberg’s research on 


motivation; they all demonstrate the advantages of 


teamwork and participation. They instruct us in an indi- 
vidual’s motivation mechanisms and how these can be 
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tied in with the goals of an enterprise. They are useful 
in helping us fix objectives and in training management 
personnel. They show us how to overcome resistance to 
change and enable us to analyse and evaluate both the 
managerial style and culture of an organization. 


Such theories (and there are many others: Reddin, 
Scott-Myers, Rogers, and so on) have aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm and awakened high hopes. But ‘after 
allowing for the favour such theories have enjoyed, the 
author of that article can’t help pronouncing a bitter 
judgment on the restricted scope and limited effec- 
tiveness of their application. 


On the one hand, Grenier cites as a limiting factor the 
cost alone of implementing any one or more of these 
theories. He notes that these theories are used to train 
administrative personnel when business is booming. At 
the slightest recession, however, if profits tend to drop, 
these activities are among the first to be dropped. The 
author claims that this is so because we do not really be- 
lieve that the behaviour of individuals themselves can be 
changed. He suggests that an alternative might be to 
place the emphasis on the job itself. In this way it would 
be easier, through a direct experiment, to examine the 
results and check changes in behaviour, no longer from 
an individual aspect but from the standpoint of change 
and socio-technical development. 
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The author concludes that we must bear in mind that, if 
the behavioral sciences are valid, the practical result of 
their application is the product of a slow evolution. 
Their value should not be disregarded; rather, any ac- 
tivity in this field should be viewed in relation to a long- 
term objective. 


In a recent prospectus, the Centre de Formation et de 
Consultation (Training and Consultation Centre) of 
Quebec, a private non-profit organization that has been 
operating for about 10 years in this particular field of 
administrative personnel training and organizational 
development, explains how, after testing various oper- 
ating formulas, it ended up separating administrative 
personnel training as a starting activity from organiza- 
tional development whose in-depth aim is to co-ordi- 
nate innovations and reorganize enterprises. The pro- 
spectus states that the theories in the behavioral sciences 
judge the soundness and efficiency of an organization by 
its ability to adapt to the requirements of an_ ever- 
changing environment. One or more aspects—objectives 
pursued, philosophy of management, distribution of 
work, authority and so forth—must be periodically re- 
viewed and re-examined. An enterprise that commits it- 
self to this kind of process while continuing to pursue 
specific objectives, develops within itself a capacity for 
self-renewal and innovation. 
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The prospectus proposes also that CFC counsellors lend 
their help at two stages: first, at the training stage when 
knowledge is being acquired and then when a new man- 
agerial style is being adopted within the organization. It 
particularly states that the counsellors’ main concern 
will therefore be with the development of the partici- 
pants’ skills and the setting up of mechanisms that will 
help the organization to acquire a new capacity for 
diagnosing and solving its problems by itself. But it is 
further stated that such a program cannot be operated 
unless satisfactory attention is paid to each of the fol- 
lowing points: active participation of senior manage- 
ment; full and complete responsibility for the program 
in the hands of the line managers; re-examination of 
the organization’s present situation; a favourable cli- 
mate within the organization; availability of resources; 
and, for a period that may extend from three to five 
years, sustained efforts along the desired lines. 


It is relatively easy to see the concern for the training 
and development of human resources and how it affects 
all sectors of human activity. There is concern for the 
employee’s development, his occupational training, his 
access to the most recent discoveries, and his reaction to 
various questions of discipline. Every means is being 
used to keep employee morale as high as possible, and 
compatible with the most demanding standards of per- 
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formance and efficiency. It is readily understood that 
such an effort is both widely dispersed and highly indi- 
vidualized—made-to-measure according to the needs of 
the groups, businesses and associations requiring it. 


If, for the purposes of this study, we attempted to esti- 
mate the number of agencies, individuals, and busi- 
nesses interested in this type of activity, it would be im- 
possible to list them. This was, in fact, the conclusion 
the Canadian Institute for Adult Education had to come 
to when, after its 1971 general meeting, it undertook, at 
its members’ request, to draw up a directory on person- 
nel training in business, one of the priorities of its 1971- 
72 program of activities. A questionnaire was sent to all 
institutions, businesses or individuals that either directly 
or through movements, institutions or universities offer 
training programs. By late 1971, most of the question- 
naires had been returned and completed, supplying in- 
teresting information on a wide range of available pro- 
grams and resources. This was limited exclusively to 
Quebec; it will possibly be supplemented by a directory 
of similar organizations in English-speaking Canada 
and even in the United States. 


The CIAE directory will be widely distributed among 
all those interested in administrative staff training, per- 
sonal development and personnel management in both 
private and public enterprise. By pooling available re- 
sources, it wants to make all useful and relevant infor- 
mation available to as many people as possible. 


Hydro Québec 


In big business, because of the relative size of the 
amounts invested and the number of persons involved 
in the various programs, there is a definite effort to keep 
up with highly advanced new theories in development 
and training. At Hydro Québec, in the training and de- 
velopment service of the personnel branch, personnel are 
provided with both the fullest information possible and 
the most advanced methods for assimilating it. In addi- 
tion to technical courses, necessary in a public utilities 
company, the training and development service endea- 
vours to assist its administrative staff in co-ordinating 
managerial attitude and styles, employee motivation, 
performance and efficiency. 


One series of courses in particular is based on the work 
of Professor Gilles Auclair of the Ecole des Hautes Et- 
udes Commerciales de Montreal. This course attempts 
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fto establish an atmosphere of confidence between indi- 
}viduals and groups in order to stimulate co-operation 
}and solve differences through negotiation at the various 
| levels of responsibility, rather than through suppression 
fand arbitration. Andre Pilon, Chief of Training and De- 
}velopment, said that the program, inaugurated in 1967, 
is to be gradually extended to all levels of the company, 
‘from the very top echelons of senior management down 
}to those responsible for production efficiency and per- 
\formance. The courses are given at the Val-Morin 





fat a rate of about 300 to 500 persons a year. It will take 
‘from five to eight years before all the administrative 
personnel have been exposed to these courses. 


“If we have the full support and blessing of Hydro Que- 
| bec’s senior management regarding our teaching,” Pilon 
| said. “the fact nonetheless remains that new methods 


ition. This is undoubtedly due more to the complexity of 
ithe company’s ever-changing operational machinery 
lthan to a lack of effort and drive on the part of 
individuals.” 


| Data of this kind are not readily measurable; it is diffi- 
cult to make an empirical evaluation at Hydro Québec. 
As in many other businesses where training and devel- 
, opment are employed, it is relatively easy to conduct 
| the work and measure the results at the very top admin- 
| istrative echelons and even at the middle-management 
_ level, but it becomes less so with persons on the lower or 
| fist levels of command. He explained that this was un- 
| doubtedly due to the fact that at this level they have 
little or no practical experience in management and ad- 
_ ministration, and therefore these persons are naturally 
more mistrustful, more hostile and less inclined to ac- 
cept change in any form. 





' Encountering resistance to the theories advanced by its 
experts, the Ford company, for example, proposed a 
series of familiarization courses (union relations, social 
and other benefits) for its employees; these courses 
gradually led to and paved the way for a climate of 
more favourable exchanges mutually advantageous to 
both parties. “For this reason,” added Pilon, “at Hydro 
Québec we prefer to admit to our development courses, 
administrative personnel who have already become 
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somewhat accustomed to their role, rather than persons 
newly appointed to their positions. We impose no re- 
strictions, however, as to age, education or salary of the 
persons concerned.” 


Public Service of Canada 


Adapting administrative staff and managers to this new 
concept of management training appears to be a rela- 
tively new concern of the Public Service Commission of 
Canada. In the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization (The Glassco Commission) 
published in 1962, appeared this eloquent testimony: 
“The knowledge being made available to managers today 
by social scientists and the increasing body of experi- 
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ence in commerce and industry have scarcely been 
tapped.” Nevertheless, relatively new as it may be, this 
experiment on the part of the Public Service, because of 
its vastness and variety, is regarded today as one of the 
most advanced and comprehensive in Canada. 


Before the Glassco Commission Report and the Heeney 
Report before it (December 1958) on personnel admin- 
istration in the Public Service, there were, of course, re- 
ports on the work of researchers and their findings; but 
in public administration, emphasis had been placed 
mainly on efficiency procedures and methods. For ex- 
ample, the rules for efficient management had been co- 
dified with a great deal of authority—individual re- 
sources and any latitude for individual good judgment 
being almost systematically overlooked. Who can forget 
the 35 volumes of procedures in force at the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission alone, which allowed the 
staff no—or very littlke—opportunity for initiative and 
which, with an immense array of explanations, provided 
for every imaginable case possible? It must be added 
that this had contributed to caricaturing the public ser- 
vice as a fossilized institution. 


With reference to different managerial styles, the *50s 
had ushered in the criteria of the Golden Rule as pro- 
pounded by the celebrated Dale Carnegie; the effec- 
tiveness and techniques of manipulation were no longer 
being ignored. After the Glassco Commission Report, 
and especially after Prime Minister Trudeau came to 
power, the concept and application of new management 
principles became increasingly apparent, calling on 
various participation and consultation processes. There 
was a growing contribution by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. Legislative texts were no longer being couched 
in detailed descriptions of duties, but tended to give the 
manager leeway in the exercise of his managerial 
duties. Seven or eight years later, in response to the 
Glassco Commission’s wish that personnel be ac- 
quainted with the goals, problems and achievements of 
departments and services, it was decided to implement 
the Planning, Programming and Budgetary System 
(PPBS), respecting financial programs, and Manage- 
ment by Objectives (MBO), respecting personnel man- 
agement programs. 
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First introduced on an experimental basis in the wake 
of other experiments attempted elsewhere without too 
much planning, these two systems have received, since 
1971, extended official approval by Treasury Board, 
which slowly and systematically had them become iden- 
tified with the programs of all federal departments and 
agencies. Even more, because of the influence of new 
ideas in the field of management, it seems that the 
transferring from one discipline to another of principles 
and rules that have successfully stood the test elsewhere 
is now considered valid practice. The concept in man- 
agement is adding a new dimension to the often com- 
monplace realities of administrative operations; it ex- 
cites the imagination, stimulates initiative and opens the 
door for the very best in consultation and participation. 


Adapting to the circumstances of the times must be the 
prime preoccupation of a government and its Public 
Service. In a speech he delivered recently before the 
press in Toronto, Prime Minister Trudeau asserted this 
preoccupation. “To bridge the gap between tradition 
and heresy is a formidable undertaking whose success 
may perhaps serve as one of its criteria for judging gov- 
ernments. Maybe it is just as dangerous to forget its 
point of departure as it is to proceed without the tools to 
perfect it. The Government's role is all the more diffi- 
cult because it must be both one of the agents of change 
and the protector of the past and the present.” 


In terms of co-ordination and training and development 
programs, the Public Service makes many courses avail- 
able to its employees, which are offered at its Training 
Centre, Place de Ville in Ottawa, or at one of its various 
regional centres located at Touraine. Kemptville and 
Carleton Place. In all, the Training and Development 
Branch of the Public Service Commission (not including 
the language courses that come under its bilingualism 
programs) offers 98 different courses, at least a third of 
which are available in French. Other courses in French 
are being drawn up and will eventually be added to the 
curriculum of forthcoming sessions. 


Training and development as pursued by the Public 
Service Commission are essentially directed toward 
two objectives: to enable public servants to achieve max- 
imum efficiency through a better organization of work, 
which is the traditional approach to training, and to help 
them realize personally their full potential, an incentive 
for personal development through the group. Constantly 
on the lookout for new formulas, the commission is also 
examining the scope and, indeed, the effectiveness of the 
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new formulas such as those of the Institut de suggesto- 
logie (research work conducted in Bulgaria) and the Al- 
pha Dynamics of Motivation Research Inc., of Houston, 
Texas. 


The Public Service Commission has set up a series of 
administrative personnel upgrading courses ranging 
from an introduction to public administration tech- 
niques to the development of managerial styles, based 
on the most advanced philosophical concepts of the hu- 
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man sciences. It also administers the Career Assignment 
Program (CAP) whose long-term aim is to ensure re- 
placement of the upper ranks of senior management by 
candidates who, in the short term, have been recognized 
and deemed capable of assuming increasing 
responsibilities. 
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Although it is recognized that the Public Service Com- 
mission must receive senior management’s full encour- 
agement, that goes beyond a mere statement of prin- 
ciples, an affirmation such as the one made by the 
Economic Council of Canada in its Eighth Annual Re- 
view, Design for Decision-Making, brings to light a cer- 
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ain shortcoming. “Formal training of this relatively 
small and exceedingly, busy group of people involves 
difficult problems. The people who would most benefit 
by further, and continuing training are the very ones 
who, by and large, do not have time for courses.” This 
last problem however, is not unique or peculiar to the 
Public Service of Canada. In fact, this situation is in- 
separable, generally speaking, from the exercise of 
power and authority. As a corollary, and inversely, the 
persons most available and best suited to take training 
courses are not necessarily those who will be called 
upon to exercise authority and to implement the pro- 
grams. They will not be required to adapt to change: 
they will be subjected to change in any event, and will 
of necessity have to adjust. 


It follows, first of all, that in his daily activities, man in- 
terchanges but does not weaken, the same attitudes and 
the same preoccupations that constitute the regular 
habits of his various behavioral patterns. The reality of 
the changes to come is evident everywhere. It provokes 
shock, conflicts and various kinds of opposition in all 
areas. It calls forth every effort to adjust. And it is thus, 
in the last analysis, that development and progress 
come about. Everything passes, everything changes, ev- 
erything is reshaped. Nothing is nor ever will be the 
same, except for the reality, the persistence, the very 
stability of change. To this ever-changing reality, man, 
whether individually or collectively, applies all the re- 
sources of his ingenuity, the power of his intelligence 
and the inventiveness of his imagination. 


As we have just noted, man does not have only one an- 
swer to the reality of change, but a wide range of an- 
swers, so that we can speak of it as a multiplication, a 
host of different ideas, attitudes and behaviours. Fur- 
thermore, it is extremely interesting and instructive to 
note how carefully the systems and solutions proposed 
within the theory are adapted, ready made, to the 
groups and even individuals concerned, combining the 
efforts of one with the achievements of others. 


We must recognize the fact that this concern for giving 
real and structured assistance to the managerial person- 
nel of the administration, for example, seems in the fi- 
nal analysis to be a recent preoccupation in the business 
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world and in the different spheres of human activity. 
Conversely, if only the number of such responses and 
the many experiments are taken into account, it is cer- 
tainly not easy to determine which of those experiments 
offers the best and most effective solution to all the 
problems and all the situations created by adaptation to 
change. 


Laurent Belanger, professor with the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of Laval University and one of the 
CFC’s spokesmen in Québec, said that it is not a ques- 
tion of our being unable now to measure the effec- 
tiveness of each of these approaches or training meth- 
ods, the more so that their number may, quantitatively, 
pose a problem; at the present time we have all the use- 
ful and necessary tools for doing so. There has not yet 
been any great attempt to evaluate, at least empirically, 
the performance and actual contribution of each of 
these measures. 


The fact is that in terms of real impact on the work en- 
vironment, it is in the testing that the effectiveness of 
the fine theories of the human sciences concerning ad- 
aptation to change will be recognized. In terms of actual 
change, adaptation to specific situations, acceptable 
modifications in behavioral patterns, therein would lie 
the contribution of those theories and the results of their 
influence. 


Only one conclusion can be drawn: the response to 
change does not lie in science or in business, but in man 
alone, as an individual. This response is, and presum- 
ably always will be, up to him. It is in himself, in the in- 
ner depths of his living resources that man will always 
find the response to the changes confronting him. 


In conclusion, it is interesting to reflect on this thought 
advanced by Walter J. Reddin, one of the foremost au- 
thorities on human behaviour. “To manage is first and 
foremost to be effective. A good administrator, a good 
manager must be effective; that is his sole concern, and 
thereby also is his administration measured.” 
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About 1,700 delegates attended the 9th Constitutional 
Convention of the Canadian Labour Congress in Ottawa 
during May. The first part of this report was published in 
the August issue of The Labour Gazette. The following 
are a number of resolutions passed at the convention: 


Convention approval was given to a Social Security 
Committee proposal that severance or vacation pay 
should not disqualify unemployment insurance claim- 
ants from benefits. Further recommendations approved 
called for: reduction of the waiting period for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to two weeks; payments to the 
UIC while drawing workmen’s compensation; re-estab- 
lishment of certain closed UIC offices; a contribution 
period of 20 weeks over three years for ex-offenders: 
and appointment of active unionists to UIC boards. Re- 





garding health service programs, the convention asked 
governments to develop community health centres for 
preventive care, start a training program for para- 
medical personnel, and act on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Health Services. 


Another resolution called for a basic old age pension of 
$150 monthly, reduced eligibility for full pension from 
65 to 60 years over a five-year period, an increased 
guaranteed income supplement to $75 monthly, and a 
periodic review to adjust pensions to improvements in 
living standards. Unions were also urged to give organi- 
zational experience to the poor and aged to help solve 
some of the urgent problems of these groups. 
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A substitute resolution asking governments to raise the 
minimum wage to $2.50 an hour was passed by the con- 
vention. The resolution also sought provision for escala- 
tion of the minimum wage in relation to rises in the 
Consumer Price Index. A resolution calling on the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress to “mount a campaign to urge 
all its affiliated organizations to press vigorously for a 
workweek comprising 32 hours made up of 4 days of 8 
hours each” was referred back to the Legislative Com- 
mittee after being discussed on the floor. The committee 
was asked to consider suggestions relating to a shorter 
workday in addition to those for a shorter workweek. 


A multiple-point resolution on housing calling for pub- 
lic ownership of urban land to remove speculation, 
more government money to be made available to fi- 
nance house-building, removal of the 11 per cent build- 
ing material tax, and an increase in the supply of low 
and middle-income housing was approved by delegates. 
Establishment of a CLC task force on public housing 
was also recommended by the committee. 


Regarding technological change, the committee en- 
dorsed the Freedman proposals contained in the Can- 
ada Labour Code amendments and urged the Govern- 
ment to pass the bill without bowing to big business 
pressure for changes. Provincial federations were en- 
couraged to press for amendments related to tech- 
nological change in provincial statutes. 


The committee also presented resolutions that repu- 
diated compulsory arbitration as a substitute for the 
right to strike, called for a national program on pollu- 
tion control, and pressed for exclusion of foreign fishing 
from Canadian territorial waters as soon as possible. 


The Human Rights Committee submitted several reso- 
lutions to the CLC convention that were ratified dur- 
ing the session. One resolution called on the federal 
Government to amend the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and the Public Service Employment Act to 
“prohibit discrimination on the basis of political be- 
liefs.” The principle of equal opportunity for women 
and equal pay for work of equal value was included in 
another resolution. It was further urged that affiliated 
unions and their locals hold to these principles in collec- 
tive bargaining sessions. Removal of abortion from the 
Criminal Code, extension of public education on birth 
control, and adequate sex education and family life pro- 
grams in school were also endorsed as goals of the CLC. 
Lastly, the committee requested in its report the re- 
moval of age limit specifications from advertisements 
for employment. 
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A resolution calling on each local of CLC-affiliated 
unions to “affiliate with the New Democratic Party and 
assist in its various activities in the area in which the lo- 
cal is situated” was passed by convention delegates. A 
further resolution urging CLC member unions to 
“mobilize the fullest possible support in the election for 
the New Democratic Party from coast to coast” was also 
approved. 


In addition to submitting a general economic policy 
statement, the economic committee submitted a num- 
ber of resolutions based on that statement as well as two 
other documents that it had compiled: a policy state- 
ment on foreign investment and ownership, and a state- 
ment on energy. Many of these resolutions called on the 
Congress to press governments for policies that would 
decrease unemployment in Canada. Other resolutions 
asked that: the 12 per cent excise tax on Canadian au- 
tomobiles be repealed; no agreements be made to sell 
Canadian water supplies; and quotas be imposed on in- 
dustries that, by importing, are creating unemployment 
among Canadian workers. 


A 6-point resolution calling for a fully independent Ca- 
nadian auto industry under public ownership was de- 
feated at the convention. The resolution, intended by 
UAW Local 1005 in Hamilton, was presented to protect 
the Canadian auto industry against possible U.S. aboli- 
tion of auto pact safeguards. Non-concurrence was 
moved by the committee because of the “impracticabil- 
ity” of the resolution. 


Wage controls were denounced, protection of the Cana- 
dian publishing industry requested, and a new winter 
works program called for in other resolutions. Expan- 
sion of CN and CP Rail on the basis of public need 
rather than on the basis of profit was also demanded. 
Energy resolutions pressed for government emphasis on 
development of industry rather than resource exploita- 
tion, institution of a national energy policy that assures 
Canada’s control of her own resources, and transport of 
Canadian raw materials in Canadian ships with Cana- 
dian crews. 








Consumer, May 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced 0.1 per 
cent to 138.3 in May from 138.2 in April, and was 4.2 
per cent higher than in May 1971. The food index de- 
clined 0.7 per cent, and all other components increased. 
The housing index rose 0.4 per cent and the health and 
personal care and recreation and reading indexes each 
advanced 0.7 per cent. The clothing and tobacco and al- 
cohol components increased 0.3 per cent and a 0.2 per 
cent advance was registered in the transportation index, 


The food index fell 0.7 per cent to 137.4 from 1383 
mainly because of price declines in Montreal and To- 
ronto. The price level of food consumed at home de- 
creased 0.8 per cent; food eaten outside the home rose 
0.7 per cent. Dairy, bakery and cereal products, and 
some other foodstuffs were the main contributors to the 
decline in.the average price of food at home. The bak- 
ery and cereal index decreased 1.0 per cent because of 
special prices for bread, cake mixes and a variety of 
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other such products in Montreal and Toronto. The 
price of butter, cheese, powdered and evaporated milk 
and ice cream also declined, but fluid milk increased in 
price as higher quotations were registered in Vancouver 
and Winnipeg. Fruit prices, on average, rose 2.9 per 
cent, an increase similar to the seasonal average, but 
much less than that recorded between these two months 
last year. Vegetable prices advanced 0.9 per cent, but 
were 2.0 per cent below their level of a year ago. The 
meat, fish and poultry index moved up 0.3 per cent— 
pork prices rose 1.0 per cent and poultry quotations in- 
creased 1.3 per cent; beef prices declined 1.0 per cent. 
Since May 1971, the meat, fish and poultry index rose 
almost 12 per cent, pork and poultry prices 19 per cent. 
and 18 per cent, and beef prices almost 8 per cent. Egg 
prices advanced 2.4 per cent, but were 2.5 per cent be- 
low their level of May 1971. Among other food items, 
sugar prices continued to decline, but were still more 
than 20 per cent higher than a year earlier. Some other 
foods that recorded price decreases were ground and in- 
stant coffee and peanut butter. In the 12 months to May 
1972, the food index advanced 5.6 per cent as did its, 
two components—food consumed at home and restau- 
rant meals. 


The housing index advance of 0.4 per cent to 142.2 from 
141.6 was caused by a 0.7 per cent increase in the shel- 
ter component chiefly because of higher prices for new 
houses and increased repair charges. Rents rose slightly. 
There was no change in the household operation com- 
ponent as furniture prices rose 0.2 per cent and quota- 
tions for floor coverings, on average, declined 0.4 per 
cent. Lower (sale) prices were registered for a number 
of household supplies including light bulbs, toilet paper, 
floor wax and detergents. In May 1972 the housing in- 
dex was 4.5 per cent above its level of a year earlier. 


The clothing index rose 0.3 per cent to 131.5 from 131.1 
because of price increases in men’s wear, 0.5 per cent, 
footwear, 0.6 per cent and children’s wear, 0.2 per cent. 
Among men’s wear items, higher prices were recorded 
for suits, topcoats, trousers and sweaters. This was be- 
cause of the removal of earlier sale prices. An increase 
in the price of footwear resulted from higher quotations 
for men’s, women’s and children’s shoes in several 
cities. Higher prices for boys’ slacks and sport shirts, 
and girls’ cotton dresses were mainly responsible for the 
increase in the children’s wear component. There was 
no change in the women’s wear index as sale prices for 
spring coats and cotton dresses offset higher prices for 
underwear and some other items. Between May 1971 
and May 1, 1972, the clothing index rose 2.5 per cent. 
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[he transportation index advanced 0.2 per cent to 133.2 
rom 133.0 and was 2.5 per cent higher than a year ear- 
ier. An increase of 0.2 per cent in the automobile oper- 
ution component resulted from slightly higher new car 
and gasoline prices. The price level for local public 
ansportation rose 0.8 per cent because of advances in 
Montreal and Toronto taxi fares. 


The health and personal care index advanced 0.7 per 
cent to 149.0 from 148.0 mainly because of a 1.1 per 
cent increase in the personal care component. Health 
care rose 0.1 per cent as a result of higher prices for 
some pharmaceuticals. Higher prices for men’s haircuts 
and women’s hairdressing charges in several cities were 
mainly responsible for an increase of 1.8 per cent in per- 
sonal care services. Increased prices for toothpaste, face 
cream and cleansing tissues were responsible for an in- 
crease of 0.2 per cent in toiletry items. 


The recreational and reading index advanced 0.7 per 
cent to 139.2 from 138.3, and was 2.7 per cent higher 
than in May 1971. Motion picture admission charges 
rose 3.3 per cent because of higher prices in a number 
of cities including Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
Prices of toys and games increased 1.2 per cent. Camera 
film and processing charges declined 0.9 per cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.3 per cent to 
132.5 from 132.1, mainly because of tax increases on to- 
bacco products in Manitoba and scattered price in- 
creases for cigarettes and cigarette tobacco in other 
parts of the country. The index was 3.3 per cent higher 
than in May a year ago. 


Consumer price index items, classified by commodities 
and services, give another view of the incidence of the 
change in prices. The services index advanced 0.7 per 
cent between April and May with higher prices for 
movie admissions, men’s haircuts and women’s hair- 
dressing and increased taxi fares. The total commodities 
index fell 0.2 per cent because of the decline in food 
prices. The index for non-durables excluding food rose 
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0.2 per cent mainly because of higher prices for cloth- 
ing, tobacco, toys and games; durables advanced 0.1 per 
cent owing to slightly higher new car and furniture 
prices. 


City consumer, May 


Between April and May, the consumer price index 
(1961 =100) increased in eight regional cities and city- 
combinations, declined in two and was unchanged in two. 
The movements ranged from an increase of 0.5 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary to a decrease of 0.3 per cent in 
Ottawa. In the all-items index mixed movements re- 
flected advances and declines in food components rang- 
ing from an increase of 1.2 per cent in Edmonton-Cal- 
gary to declines of 1.1 per cent in Ottawa and 1.3 per 
cent in Toronto. The housing index rose in nine cities, 
reflecting increased rents and higher prices for some 
home furnishings. Clothing components also increased 
in nine cities as many apparel items reverted to regular 
prices following spring sales. The transportation index 
advanced in eight cities as slightly higher prices for new 
cars were registered in most centres. Health and per- 
sonal care components rose in 8 cities, mainly because 
of increased prices for some pharmaceuticals and higher 
charges for men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing. 
Increased prices for camera films including processing, 
toys and games and cinema admissions were respon- 
sible for the advances in the recreation and reading in- 
dex in 9 of the 12 regional cities. The components for 
tobacco and alcohol rose in 5 cities and were unchanged 
iba 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
April and May were: On the base 1961= 100: Edmon- 
ton-Calgary +.6 to 132.6; St. John’s +.5 to 128.0; Win- 
nipeg +.5 to 132.4; Halifax +.3 to 130.2; Saint John 
+ 3 to 129.8; Montreal +.3 to 130.7; Vancouver +.2 to 
131.8; Toronto 133.4 (unchanged); Saskatoon-Regina 
=) to 127.1. Ottawa —A to 134.7. On “the base 
1969=100: Thunder Bay +.1 to 107.1; Quebec City 
107.0 (unchanged). 


City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer price index and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements oc- 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of the 
city indexes moved on the basis of changes in rents 
only; changes in both rents and home-ownership costs 
are included in the Canada index. Because home-own- 
ership costs have increased more rapidly than rents, the 
housing and all-items indexes for cities have tended to 
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underestimate somewhat the rates of price increase, 
particularly over longer periods. Statistics Canada may 
ultimately incorporate home-ownership prices in city 
indexes. 


Wholesale, May 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) increased 
0.6 per cent in May to 305.3 from the April index of 
303.4 It was 5.9 per cent higher than the May 1971 in- 
dex of 288.3. Seven major group indexes were higher, 
and one declined. 


The animal products group index rose 2.2 per cent to 
369.0 from 361.2, mainly on higher prices for livestock, 
fishery products and leather. Higher prices for raw cot- 
ton and raw wool were mainly responsible for an in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent to 277.6 from 275.5 in the textile 


Public. 
service | 
disputes 


Speed-up of dispute settlement and bargaining negotia- 
tions is a major improvement needed in public service 
disputes. Speakers Russell Steward of the Treasury 
Board and Claude Edwards of the Public Service Al- 
liance agreed on this point at a session of the Canadian 
Industrial Relations Research Institute meeting held in 
Montreal on June 22 and 23. 


Despite the fact that the federal Public Service Staff Re- 
lations Act unexpectedly granted public servants the 
right to strike, Steward cited the paucity of strikes 
among public employees as proof of the good faith of 
unions in the public sector. He did, however, outline 
areas where conflicts have arisen. A speed-up in nego- 
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products group index. Smaller advances were registerec 
for five major group indexes: non-metallic minera 
products to 232.5 from 231.6; non-ferrous metal prod. 
ucts to 265.5 from 264.6; vegetable products to 239 
from 238.6; wood products to 422.3 from 422.0 and iror 
products to 323.0 from 322.7. The chemical products 
major group declined 0.2 per cent in May to 244.4 from 
the revised April index of 245.0. 


U.S. consumer, May 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100 
rose 0.3 per cent to 124.7 in May and was 3.2 per cen 
higher than a year earlier. The increase was the sam 
both before and after adjustment of the statistics to ac 
count for normal seasonal movements in some prices 
Average food prices, at 122.3, declined slightly, 0.1 pe 
cent, but there was a large increase of 0.6 per cent 11 
non-food commodities. The prices of services advance¢ 
0.2 per cent. 





tiations is needed to deal with disputes, he said. The 
Treasury Board is often held up by failure of bargaining 
agents to submit information needed in negotiations, 
Other causes of slow bargaining or delays in settlement 
include outdated data and the problem of too many lo- 
cal matters being raised at the bargaining table. 


Two other factors that have complicated and _pro- 
longed settlements in Public Service agreements have 
been the exclusion of certain workers and pay-scale re- 
lativities. Applications for exclusion involving personnel 
moving from labour to management positions have 
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caused lengthy delays because such applications often 
must be considered individually. Local matters are of- 
ten introduced in higher bargaining sessions, forcing 
Joss of valuable time on relatively unimportant parts of 
‘an agreement. 


| 


Steward indicated that the Treasury Board is having 
problems finding qualified adjudicators to hear disputes 
in the Public Service. A training program may soon be 
instituted, but until that time, there will continue to be a 
shortage of qualified arbitrators in public service areas. 
In response to a question, Steward advocated regional 
pay rates for job classifications in which there is low mo- 
bility. He maintained that a regional pay scheme would 
allow the Government to be more competitive in the 
higher pay areas of the country. He noted also that the 
high degree of job security in the Public Service should 
be taken into account where lower pay scales are in ef- 
fect for government employees than in outside indus- 
tries. Answering another questioner who thought that 
‘the Pay Review Board should be independent of gov- 
ernment, Steward said that the Treasury Board has no 
greater access to Review Board statistics than do the 
unions. 


Claude Edwards of the PSAC noted that five years ago 
he went on record as saying that the federal Public Ser- 
vice Staff Relations Act was a good piece of legislation. 
Though he still feels the Act is a good one, Edwards 
would like to see it updated. Agreeing with Steward that 
a speed-up in negotiations is to be striven for, Edwards 
predicted that quicker settlements would come out of 
more mature bargaining in the future. Edwards de- 
clared that the upcoming third round of negotiations 
since enactment of the Public Service Act would see a 
drastic decrease in the number of negotiating points put 
forward by the PSAC as its part in enabling a quick con- 
tract settlement. 


Edwards also pointed out problems posed by across- 
the-board wage increases. Such blanket raises do not 

- recognize changes in relative job salaries that may have 
occurred in other sectors during the lifetime of the pre- 
vious agreement. A new agreement should, he said, take 

note of new wage rates introduced in industries and 

other branches of government, then incorporate these 
changes rather than create inequalities by merely reas- 
serting wage differences that may have become obsolete 
during the period of the agreement. 
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An important change Edwards would like to see in the 
Public Service Act is the enlargement of areas in which 
negotiation is allowed. Currently, settlements are re- 
stricted to four areas by the Act—standards of disci- 
pline, leaves and holidays, hours of work, and rates of 
pay. Any points brought up by public service bargain- 
ing agents in other areas are ruled non-jurisdictional by 
the Public Service Staff Relations Board. Issues that the 
PSAC would like to negotiate but that have been ruled 
non-negotiable include job security, severance pay, iden- 
tification of deductions, employment of temporary or 
part-time help, performance pay, copyrights on docu- 
ments, duration of agreements, and crossing of picket 
lines. 


Earlier this year the PSAC presented a brief to the Bry- 
den Commission asking for extension to negotiating 
areas covered in the federal Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act. Though no report has yet been made by the 
commission, Edwards hopes that some changes will 
come about to give greater negotiating power to unions 
within the Public Service. Regarding the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, Edwards said that although he 
admires Chairman Jacob Finkleman, the Board 1s 
currently incapable of handling the number of disputes 
it is called on to examine. This failure, Edwards 
charged, is partly caused by a shortage of full-time mem- 
bers on the Board, plus the fact that the federal Govern- 
ment has not been filling vacancies as they occur. 


In reply to a questioner, Edwards said that data sup- 
plied to the Department of Labour from shops having 
as few as 20 members are inapplicable in bargaining 
with a large-scale employer such as the federal Govern- 
ment. He urged that only pay scales from 50-man shops 
or over be used for comparisons with similar classifica- 
tions in government. Asked whether he would like to 
see the Pay Review Board independent of the Govern- 
ment and partly financed by the unions, Edwards said, 
“I am perfectly happy with the way the Pay Review 
Board is at present financed.” Questionned whether he 
thought it advisable for the Public Service Alliance to 
get involved in disputes between public servants and 
politicians, Edwards said, “If ministers make sweeping 
statements about public employees, they can expect to 
hear action from the public employees’ unions.” 
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Employment review 


There was a small decrease in employment between 
April and May. The level was 8,279,000. A year ago, the 
level of employment was 8,022,000. Among women 25 
years of age and over, employment declined 22,000; 
among men in that age group, it decreased by 7,000. 
Persons aged 14-24 showed an increase of 13,000 in em- 
ployment. There was a decrease of 37,000 persons in 
full-time work, and an increase in part-time work of 
10,000. Regionally, there were increases in Québec and 
Ontario; declines occurred in other regions. 


Unemployment. The level of unemployment increased to 
544,000 in May from 510,000 in April. A year ago it was 
536,000. There were increases in unemployment among 
persons in the 14-24 age group and among men 25 years 
of age and over. Women aged 25 and over showed little 
change in the level of unemployment. All regions with 
the exception of the Prairies showed an increase in the 
unemployment level. 


Unemployment rate. The unemployment rate increased 
from 5.8 in April to 6.2 in May. A year ago the rate was 
6.3. For persons 14-24 years of age, and men 25 years 
old and over, the rate increased. It was unchanged for 
women aged 25 and over. Regionally, the largest in- 
creases in the rates were in the Atlantic region and Brit- 
ish Columbia with smaller increases in Québec and On- 
tario. The Prairies showed little change. 


Participation rate. The participation rate, at 56.2, was 
unchanged from April. In May 1971, the rate was 55.7. 
In the main age-sex groups, only persons aged 14-24 
showed any noticeable change in participation between 
April and May, an increase of 0.4. Regionally, Québec 
and Ontario showed increases, whereas the other re- 
gions recorded decreases. 
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Unemployment insurance report 







During May 1972, 26,923 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these, 14,011 were on-premises in 
vestigations and 2,101 were selective investigations t 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 1,643 formal investigations and 9,168 post au 
dit investigations were in connection with claimants sus 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
3,624. Prosecutions were begun in 98 cases, all against 


claimants. 
f 


September credits 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 488, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V, involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 491, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the ad- 
ministrative services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 450, 461, 473, 474, 475, 477. 
Murray Mosher: p. 451, 452, 480, 481. Thomas Studio 
(Ottawa) Ltd.: p. 455. The Public Archives of Canada: 
p. 456. Gilbert A. Milne & Co. Ltd. Photography, To- 
ronto: p. 463. Richard G. Proctor Photography Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta.: p. 465, 466, 468, 470. CN Photo: p. 
496. 


The authorship of an article in the April 1972 issue of 
The Labour Gazette was inadvertently omitted from the 
“General Topics” section, where credits are customarily 
listed. The article, “Changes in Provincial Social Assist- 
ance Legislation in 1971,” appeared on p. 185, and was 
prepared by the Welfare Research Division, Depart- 
ment of National Hea]th and Welfare. 


Correction 


Three errors appeared in the August Labour Gazette on 
page 417: paragraph 2, line 10 should read “Cana- 
dians"; line. 13 =“(lable 5) paragraph 3, line 14— 
“international.” 
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Legal decisions 


The Ontario High Court refused to have an order of a 
board of arbitration quashed, or referred back to the 
Board to be dealt with further. The motion was brought 
on the ground that the Board had usurped the right of 
‘management to promote, and had therefore acted with- 
out jurisdiction. The union submitted that tHe Arbi- 
‘tration Board had the power and authority to finally de- 
‘termine the issue between the parties, and by necessary 
implication had the authority to make the award. 


The facts of the case are as follows: The company and 
the union had a collective agreement by which the 
union was the representative of office, clerical and tech- 
nical workers. During the term of the agreement, a va- 
-cancy occurred for a senior payroll clerk for which three 
applications were made. The company selected one of 
the applicants and appointed him to the position. As a 
result of the appointment, one of the unsuccessful appli- 

cants submitted a grievance which was heard by the 
Board of Arbitration. 














Under the collective agreement, the company had the 
exclusive right and power to direct the working forces, 
including the power to promote employees. In cases of 

_ promotions to fill vacancies, the company was to con- 

sider two factors in determining which employees were 

to be promoted: (a) seniority, and (b) the requirements 

and efficiency of operations, ability, knowledge, training 
and skill of the individual to do the job. When, in the 
judgment of the company, two or more employees had 
equal skills, seniority would be the governing factor in 
selection for promotion. In considering the quali- 
fications of the applicants, the company’s judgment was 
not to be exercised in an unfair and unreasonable 
manner. 
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Based on the evidence, the Board held that, while the 
erievor and the applicant who was promoted to the po- 
sition were of equal skills, the grievor had more senior- 
ity—a factor which the company did not take into con- 
sideration. The judgment exercised by the company in 
this respect was found to be unfair and unreasonable 
and it was ordered that the grievor be placed immedi- 
ately into.the position as payroll clerk. 


The Court refused to quash the award. The Court 
pointed out that the granting of the exceptional remedy 
of certiorari or an order in lieu thereof was a matter for 
the discretion of the Court. In certain cases, the Court 
may refuse to exercise its descretion, even though a 
board may have acted without jurisdiction. In this case, 
the Court refused to exercise its jurisdiction in favour of 
the applicant for two reasons: (1) that the majority of 
the Board found that the company had exercised judg- 
ment in an unfair and unreasonable manner, and in 
violation of the collective agreement; and (2) the Board 
indicated that the person who exercised that judgment 
on behalf of the company had been less than candid in 
his evidence before the Board. It was held that the pro- 
cess of the Court should not be available to an applicant 
who had conducted itself in such a fashion. (Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines Limited v. United Steelworkers of 
America et. al. Ontario High Court, April 17, 1972, 
CLLC 14, 126). 
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Certification 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during June. The Board granted nine applications for 
certification, permitted the withdrawal of five, and re- 
jected one. One application for revocation of certifica- 
tion was granted and one request to the Board to vary 
its decision establishing two separate units of employees 
was denied. The Board received 17 applications for cer- 
tification, one for revocation, and three requests for 
review. 


Applications for certification granted. Teamster Locals 
31 and 362, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, as 
the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Loiselle Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.C. comprising 
lease operators. A representation vote of the lease oper- 
ators was taken to ascertain their wishes. (The appli- 
cation had been granted in respect of a unit of regular 
employees—see LG, May, p. 252). (See request for re- 
view below). 


Teamster Locals 31 and 362, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Shorty’s 
Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta. comprising drivers in- 
cluding drivers of road haul equipment leased by the 
company from the owners thereof but excluding the 
owner-drivers. The application was rejected in respect 
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to the unit of owner-drivers found to be separately ap- 
propriate by the Board because it was not supported by 
a majority of the owner-drivers eligible to cast ballots in 
the representation vote conducted by the Board. (LG, 
June, p. 309). 


General Truck Drivers’ Local 938, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers and 
mechanics employed by Kraus Transport Limited, Rex- 
dale, Ont. (LG, May, p. 253). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and garage mechanics em- 
ployed in the Abitibi Division of Voyageur (1969) Inc., 
Montreal, Que. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers intervened to contest 
the application. A representation vote was conducted by 
the Board with the names of both unions on the ballot 
(See applications rejected below). (LG, July, p. 376, 
Aug., p. 438). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
employed by A. V. Carlson Construction Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and working in the Northwest Territories. 
(LG, July, p. 376). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
employed by Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and working in the Northwest Territories. (LG, 
July, p. 376). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Great Lakes Pilotage Authority, Corn- 
wall, Ont. (LG, July, p. 376). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
230, on behalf of a unit of clerical employees of Victoria 
Cablevision Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (LG, Aug., p. 439). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
230, on behalf of a unit of technical employees of Al- 
berni Cable Television Limited, Port Alberni, B.C. LG. 
Aug., p. 439). 
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Application for certification rejected. Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
applicant, Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué., re- 
spondent, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, intervener (Abitibi Division). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not supported by a 
‘majority of the employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board in which 
‘the names of both unions were on the ballot. (LG, July, 
ip. 376, Aug. p. 438). 


Applications for certification withdrawn. International 


‘Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, applicant, 
and Henderson Lumber Co. Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S., re- 
spondent. (LG, June, p. S11): 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, 
applicant, and Williams and Simpson’s Co. Ltd., Mul- 
grave, N.S., respondent. (LG; Juney ps3 11): 


Vancouver-New Westminster Guild 115, The News- 
paper Guild, applicant, and Moffat Broadcasting Ltd., 


(Station CKLG), Vancouver, B.C., respondent. (LG, 


meAue., p. 439). 


| National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, Orillia Cable TV Limited, Oril- 


lia, Ont., respondent (technical employees) and Ronald 


_ Andrews, et al., interveners. (LG, Aug., p. 439). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
- Technicians, applicant, Barrie Cable TV Limited, Bar- 


rie, Ont., respondent (technical employees) and Peter 
Schimmel, et al., interveners. (LG, Aug., p. 439). 


Requests for review. The Board denied the request 
made by Loiselle Transport Limited to vary its decision 
of January 14, 1972 establishing two bargaining units in 
the application for certification made by Teamster Lo- 
cals 31 and 362, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. (see applications for certification granted, 
above). 


The Board received a request for review from the Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of Canada, Local 
14850, International Union of District 50, Allied and 
Technical Workers of the United States and Canada 
(formerly the National Union of Operating Engineers 
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of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America) of its order of October 3, 1957, as 
amended on April 7, 1960 affecting a unit of employees 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont. employed at the Benny Farm Housing Project in 
Montreal, Qué. 


The Board received a request for review from the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers) of its order 
of May 25, 1946 affecting a unit of employees of Voya- 
geur Colonial Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (formerly Colonial 
Coach Lines, Ltd., Montreal, Qué.). 


Application for revocation of certification granted. Ar- 
mand Martel, et al., applicants, Le Syndicat des Journa- 
listes de Montréal, respondent union, and CJTR Radio 
Trois-Riviéres Ltée, Trois-Riviéres, Qué., respondent 
employer. The Board found that the respondent union, 
which did not contest the application, no longer repre- 
sents a majority of the employees in the unit for which 
it was certified by the Board’s Order of February 17, 
1971. (LG, Jan., 1971, p. 50, May, 1971, p. 329, Aug., p. 
438). 


Application for revocation of certification received. Rob- 
ert L. Rickwood, et al., applicants, Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada, respondent union, and The 
Pelee Shipping Company, Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., 
respondent employer, in respect of the Order of Certifi- 
cation issued by the Board to the respondent union un- 
der date of June 4, 1971, for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the “M.V. Pelee Islander” by 
the respondent employer. 


Applications for certifications received. Brewery and 
Soft Drink Workers Union, Local 300, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Hall Distributors Limited, Kelowna, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Roberval Express 
Ltée, Chambord, Qué., employed in the Province of 
Québec (Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 
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Canadian Marine Officers Union on behalf of a unit of 
licensed engineers employed by Messabec Limitée, 
Montreal, Qué., aboard its vessel “M. V. Québec” (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, Ottawa, 
Ont., employed at Halifax, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Kervin). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, Ottawa, 
Ont., employed at Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: Ro, Kervin): 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atlantic Pilotage Authority, Halifax, N.S., 
employed at Halifax and Sidney, N.S., St. John’s, Nfld., 
and Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Kervin). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Dawson Construc- 
tion Limited, Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Yukon 
Territory (Investigating Officer: R. F. Langford). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of crewmen and stewards 
employed by Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, Qué. 
(Investigating Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of unlicensed person- 
nel employed by Atlantique Cruise Lines Ltd., North 
Sydney, N.S., aboard the “M. V. St. Ninian” (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Association des employés de la Commission de Trans- 
port on behalf of a unit of inspectors and instructors 
employed by the Outaouais Regional Community 
Transit Commission, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
P. Rompré). 
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International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Local 574, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Consolidated-Bathurst Limited, 
New Richmond, Qué., in its Chaleur Division (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Trans- 
port d’Anjou Inc., Riviere du Loup, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Vancouver- New Westminster Newspaper Guild, Local 
115, on behalf of a unit of news department employees 
of Moffat Broadcasting Ltd., (Station CKLG) Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Weir Movers (1959) 
Ltd., Scarborough, Ont., working in and out of Metro- 
politan Toronto (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of M. J. Campbell Inc., Weston, Ont., working in or out 
of Metropolitan Toronto, Brampton and Barrie (Investi- 
gating Officer: M. K. Carson). 


National Association of Broadcasting Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CKAC 
Limitée, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: J. J. de 
G. Loranger). 


Amalgamated Transit Union, Local 0591, on behalf of a 
unit of inspectors and instructors employed by the Out- 
aouais Regional Community Transit Commission, Hull, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: P. Rompre). 
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During June the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, B.C., and Grain Work- 
ers Union, Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America (representing office employees) (Conci- 
iation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

















Kent Line Limited, Saint John, N.B., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 





Conrad Brothers Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., and Cana- 

dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
| Workers, Local 606A (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
-Kervin). 


British Columbia Maritime Employers’ Association, 
-and International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Canadian Area (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron assisted by Industry Specialist, D. S. 
_ Tysoe). 


Cal-Van-Canus Catering Services Limited, Pine Point, 
N.W.T., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders Union, Local 579 (Conciliation Officer: George 
W. Rogers). 
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Nordair Limited, Montreal International Airport, and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge No. 2309 (representing employees of 
Traffic, Operations and Stores Division) (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne assisted by Industry Specialist R. 
Nat Gray). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, and the 
National Syndicate of Office Employees of the Port of 
Montréal (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: Marcel 
Archambault). 


The North Fraser Harbour Commissioners, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Kordyban Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, and 
General Teamsters, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. Greyhound Lines 
of Canada Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, and Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division 1374 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin) (LG, June, p. 312). 


Robin Hood Multifoods Ltd., Montréal, Québec, and le 
Syndicat National des Employés de Robin Hood Multi- 
foods Ltd. (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé 
Loranger) (LG, July, p. 377). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Montreal, Québec, and le 
Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) 
(LG, July peo77): 


Les Farines Phenix Ltée, Montréal, Québec, and le 
Syndicat National des Employes des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) 
(GS July; p. 377). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, July, 
p. 377) (settled with mediation assistance Of AL GR: 
Gibbons). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-lles, Québec, and United Transportation Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, Julypa 377) 
(settled with mediation assistance of A. R. Gibbons). 
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Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, July, p. 
377) (settled with mediation assistance of A. R. 
Gibbons). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (representing monthly 
rated employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(LG, July, p. 377) (settled with mediation assistance of 
A. R. Gibbons). 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Quebec, and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (representing hourly 
rated employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(LG, July, p. 377) (settled with mediation assistance of 
A. R. Gibbons). 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec, and Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, July, p. 
377) (settled with mediation assistance of A. R. 
Gibbons). 


Crawley and McCracken Company Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Québec, and International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (LG, July, p. 377) (settled with mediation as- 
sistance of A. R. Gibbons and R. G. Dorion). 


Humphrey Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and Local 115, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, 
July, p. 378). 


Yukon Builders Exchange and Contractors Association 
and Local 115, International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, July, 
p. 378). 


General Enterprises Ltd. (employees in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and Local 115, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, 
July, p. 378). 


G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) Ltd. (employees in the Yu- 
kon Territory) and Local 115, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (R. F. Langford) (LG, July, p. 
378). 
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North American Elevators Ltd., Montréal, Québec, and 
the Syndicat National des Débardeurs de Sorel Ine. 
(Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault) (LG, July, p. 
378). 


Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


General Enterprises Ltd. (employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. 
Langford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) Ltd. (employees in Yukon 
Territory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
F. Langford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Humphrey Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Ter- 
ritory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi-- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. 
Langford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Pine Tree Construction Co. Ltd. (employees in Yukon | 
Territory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and | 
Joiners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
F. Langford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


918 Construction Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Lo- 
cal Union No. 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Lang- 
ford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Parkins Construction Ltd. (employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory) and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi- 
ners of America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. 
Langford) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


McAllister Towing Limited, Montréal, Québec, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


B-Line Express Ltd., Calgary, Alberta (formerly Little 
Chief B-Line Express Ltd.) and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers, Local 31, and General Teamsters, Local 
362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, Aug., p. 
435). 
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W. C. Norris Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: 
M. K. Carson) (LG, Aug., p. 435). 

| 


Conciliation boards appointed. British Columbia Mari- 
time Employers’ Association, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union—Canadian 
Area (see above). 


Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (LG, June, 
p 213). 


Midland Superior Express Limited, Calgary, Alberta, 
and International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Locals 
362 and 989 (LG, July, p. 377). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montréal, and the 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mon- 
tréal (CNTU) (representing general forces, grain eleva- 
tor and cold storage employees) (LG, July, p. 377). 


‘National Harbours Board, Port of Montréal, and Seafa- 


vrers’ International Union of Canada (LG, July, p. 377). 


‘Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited (employees in the 





| Yukon Territory) and Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 
168, Labourers International Union of North America 
mLG, July, p: 378). 


-Transair Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (LG, 


July, p. 378). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 


Hotel), Ottawa, Ontario, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Aug., p. 
434). 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montréal, Québec, 


and Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 


ees (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Boyd’s Express Ltd.; Central Truck 
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Lines Ltd., and St. John’s Iberville Transport, Montreal, 
Québec, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 (LG, Aug., p. 435) was fully 
constituted with the appointment of Claude Lauzon of 
St-Jean, Québec as chairman. Mr. Lauzon was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Hubert Pitre, and union nominee Roger H. de Ginet, 
both of Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (S.S. “Princess of Acadia”, Bay of Fundy 
Service) and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(LG, July, p. 379) was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of Lorne O. Clarke Q.C., of Truro, Nova 
Scotia as chairman. Mr. Clarke was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee A. J. Meag- 
her, Q.C., Halifax, and union nominee John P. Barry, 
Saint John. 


Settlement reached by conciliation board. Pacific West- 
ern Airlines Limited, Vancouver International Airport, 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(LG, Aug., p. 436). 


Conciliation board reports received. Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau of Québec Inc. (represent- 
ing certain member trucking companies in Quebec fall- 
ing within federal jurisdiction) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 (LG, 
Aug., p. 436). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 
1972): 


Poole Construction Limited, Edmonton, Alberta (em- 
ployees employed in Northwest Territories) and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Lo- 
cal 1325 (LG, Aug,., p. 436). (Full text appears in Sup- 
plement No. 4, 1972). 


Dispute in which conciliation board not appointed. 
Westcoast Transmission Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 9-862, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union (representing a unit of mechan- 
ics, operators and technicians employed at the com- 
pany’s Fort Nelson Gas Processing Plant) (LG, July, p. 
8): 


Strike action. Borisko Brothers Limited, Scarborough, 
Ontario, and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local 419 (strike commenced June 5 and termi- 
nated June 8) (LG, Aug., p. 436). 
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Decisions of the umpire 





CUB 3107: The claimant was employed as a crane oper- 
ator at an hourly salary of $4.75 for more than two 
months. He declared that he was laid off because of 
work shortage. At the same time, he was self-employed 
on a commission basis as a cosmetic distributor, his 
gross earnings were unknown, and he had not yet re- 
ceived any commission. He worked six days a week, 14 
hours a day. To carry out the business valued at $2,000, 
the claimant employed girls who sold his product from 
door to door. He was also assisted by a woman who su- 
pervised the work of these girls. In view of the fore- 
going, the insurance officer notified the claimant that he 
was disqualified from receiving benefit because he was 
engaged in business on his own and had not proved that 
he was unemployed. 


The claimant appealed to the board of referees, affirm- 
ing that he went into business for himself as a cosmetic 
distributor while still a crane operator, and that since 
his layoff he was self-employed on a full-time basis. The 
claimant said, furthermore, that to date his earnings 
were $511, he had paid out approximately $800 in 
wages, and he estimated it would take another two 
months before any profit could be derived from the 
business. Before the board, the claimant declared that 
he had been working part time as a cosmetic distribu- 
tor; that since his layoff in January 1971 he was at- 
tempting to make his employment as a distributor full 
time; that he employed two girls for the door to door 
sales; that he had worked six days a week, 14 hours a 
day at this occupation, but if he were offered a job im- 
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mediately as a crane operator he would be ready to ac- 
cept it while continuing the operation of the cosmetic 
business. The board pointed out that the claimant was 
registered with Canada Manpower Centre and the Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


According to the board, the claimant stated during the 
hearing that he would be prepared to accept any job 
that he could handle as a salesman. The board recom- 
mended that the claimant arrange for an interview at 
his convenience with the Manpower office to determine 
if the qualification of his registered occupation should 
be expanded to include that of salesman. 


The board said: One of the principles related to secur- 
ing unemployment insurance benefits rested in the fact 
that a person must subjectively want work and objec- 
tively seek work. It would be totally unrealistic to as- 
sume that any individual could devote 14 hours a day, 
six days a week, to the demands of a business venture 
and at the same time objectively seek full-time employ- 
ment. This was proved when the claimant said to the 
board that he had made no attempts to secure work at 
any of the organizations mentioned during the hearing, 
but that he was actively involved in his business and 
awaiting a call either from Canada Manpower Centre 
or from his union. The board added that the fact that 
the monetary rates were not what one would desire had 
no bearing on the claimant’s appeal. The board con- 
cluded that the claimant had not proved that he was 
unemployed and disallowed the appeal. 
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n his appeal to the Umpire, the claimant contended 
hat the text of the board of referees’ decisions did not 
eally correspond with what was said at the hearing. In 
support of his contention, the claimant had this to say: 
he board did not suggest that he be interviewed by 
Canada Manpower Centre at his pleasure to determine 
if his qualification should be expanded to include sales. 
The board told him that he should be qualified as a 
Jsalesman and should present himself at Imperial Oil or 
the Swift company to determine if he could find a job 
on his own. The claimant had admitted before the 
board that he was qualified as a salesman but this was 
done with the help of the board “and words put in his 
mouth,” and he now alleges that he is not doing any 
selling. He had declared at the hearing that there would 
be girls making sales on his behalf in the future, and he 
claims that this certainly did not make him a salesman, 
and he had not said that he had two girls selling for him 
from door to door, but that he had two girls in training. 





The claimant pointed out, also, that he was asked by the 
|board if he had sought work as a crane operator. His 
reply was that he had contacted two companies, but this 
was denied by the board in their decision. The claimant 
‘continued: “The board further stated that it is not rea- 
‘listic for a man to devote 14 hours a day to his business 
and still look for a full-time job. Well, in my opinion, it 
‘is very easy to do this and still keep in touch with 
‘people. I also stated that this cosmetic business was not 
| my main source of income, crane operating is my liveli- 
hood. And as regards working 14 hours a day, it is not 
“necessary just because a man is unemployed that he 
should stay in bed till noon. If this is the board’s idea of 
how an unemployed Canadian should be, it is no won- 
der we have so much unemployment and people on 
welfare in this country, and also so many people not 
even trying to make anything of themselves.” The 
claimant concluded his remarks by declaring that his 
cosmetic business had not to date been profitable and 
that he would accept at any time a job for which he was 
qualified. 








Here is part of the text of the observations of the Com- 
mission’s Chief, Entitlement Determination: The claim- 
ant, a crane operator, had also been engaged in business 
on his own account while he was still employed. Al- 
though the claimant was self-employed in work other 
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than in his usual occupation his self-employment was of 
such an extent that it could be considered as a principal 
means of livelihood. The fact that the claimant carried 
on the business prior to his separation is not proof of his 
eligibility as he had increased his activities following his 
layoff from work. Nor can the fact that the claimant 
considered himself available for other work relieve him 
of a disqualification as being not unemployed while he 
was working full time at his business, as availability is 
not a deciding factor in cases of self-employment. The 
claimant’s effort to help himself after being laid off 
from his employment is commendable but the decision 
of the board of referees was in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act and established jurisprudence. The 
claimant’s appeal should be dismissed. 


There is no doubt that the claimant was, during the rel- 
evant period, engaged in the operation of a business on 
his own account, said the Umpire—a business that he 
had started while still employed as a crane operator. 


He had engaged one lady supervisor and had two girls 
in training as salesladies. He was spending long hours 
on his business venture. His financial success or lack of 
success is not a controlling consideration. A business 
normally followed as a principal means of livelihood 
may, at times, yield unsatisfactory financial returns, but 
this does not mean that the person is “unemployed” for 
the purposes of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
test is whether the business would normally be followed 
as a principal means of livelihood. I feel that the Board, 
after hearing the claimant, reached a decision that is 
supported by the evidence and is in accordance with the 
Act and established jurisprudence. The appeal is, there- 
fore, dismissed. 
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Railway arbitration | 





Supplementary to Case No. 327. Dispute between CN. 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers over pay for layover time (LG, 
April, p. 202). 


The parties were unable to agree on the amount of pay- 
ment to be made to the men involved, as the grievance 
had been allowed. The arbitrator said that the grievors 
should be paid from their arrival time to reporting time 
at their away-from-home terminal. 


Case No. 355. Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the failure to promote two clerks. 


Bulletins were posted advertising temporary positions 
for clerks and two employees who were still within their. 
probationary period. These men did not get the jobs, as. 
the company did not consider them permanent employ-. 
ees. The old agreement said that employees would not} 
be considered permanent until after six months of ser- 

vice, but a revision of the clause brought this down to. 
65 days. 


Both employees had put in their 65 days, but the com- 

pany said that the revision of the clause could not have : 
any retroactive effect. The arbitrator disagreed, saying: 
that there was no reason why employees should not. 
have the advantage of such a change. If the company 

were correct, he said, employees hired later than the two) 
grievors could have had the seniority to apply for the: 
positions. He therefore ruled that the men were entitled 

to the promotions and awarded them compensation for 

loss of earnings. 


Case No. 356. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over mileage claims by a fire- 
man-helper. 


During the winter, locomotives at a turnaround point 
had to be left on the train to heat the coaches during the 
layover period. The trains therefore have to be watered 
and turned around for the return trip. The crew were 
paid for terminal time but a fireman-helper asked for 
an additional 100 miles for performing these duties. The 
arbitrator said that the agreement did refer to certain 
special duties to be performed at the end of a run. “The 
turning of the engine so as to leave it properly headed 
for its next use is a task related to the incoming run, al- 
though it expedites the following outgoing run; but it 
can scarcely be considered in itself a ‘separate run’ con- 
stituting a new day or trip under (an article in the agree- 
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ment), except where unusual circumstances, such as 
may have existed (in another case), are found.” He dis- 
missed the grievance. 

| 


| 


Case No. 357. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over discipline assessed. 

| 

The crew of a train was told that they were to run their 
train at 20 mph on a certain section of track. The crew 
ran the train at a speed much in excess of this, and each 
member of the crew was assessed 30 demerit marks. The 
fireman-helper appealed the discipline. The arbitrator 
found that the grievor mentioned the order for a slower 
speed to the engineman, who replied that they were on 
a different section of the track. The grievor then “as- 
sumed” that they had passed the area affected by the 
order to slow down. The arbitrator said that although 
the fireman-helper was wrong in making assumptions, 
he was the only member of the crew who seemed at all 
concerned about the order to slow down. He therefore 
ordered that the discipline be reduced to 10 demerits in 
the grievor’s case. 


Case No. 358. Dispute between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over mileage claims by a conductor 
and brakeman. 


A conductor and crew were in ore service but were later 
changed to auxiliary service because of a derailment 
down the line. The union asked that the men be paid 
initial terminal time at ore-train rates for 5 hours and 20 
‘minutes. The company said that the men were paid cor- 
rectly for a basic day at ore-train rates. The arbitrator 
pointed out that the men worked in two classes of ser- 
vice and that, had they been able to take out their train, 
initial terminal time would have been payable from the 
time they were required to report for duty until the en- 
gine passed a certain point of the yard in question. 
Since they did not pass this switch, initial terminal time 
continued to run. The men were paid 128 miles at ore- 
train rates and they were entitled to at least 85 miles at 
these rates, and for their other work, they were entitled 
to at least 128 miles at work-train rates. The arbitrator 
therefore allowed the claim for additional time. 


Case No. 359. 

Dispute between the Québec North Shore and Labra- 
dor Railway and the United Transportation Union over 
mileage claims by a brakeman. 
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The brakeman returned from an authorized leave of ab- 
sence and reported available for work at 13:15 hours, 
displacing another brakeman on a run normally leaving 
on Monday. The train, however, did not leave until 
Tuesday morning. The union asked for a day’s wages 
for the brakeman. The arbitrator said that employees 
should book in before noon on a day that they are 
available. Since the brakeman did not report himself 
available for work for at least half the day in question, 
he was not regarded as being available for work. The 
arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 360. Dispute between the Québec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the mileage claims of a brakeman. 


The facts in this case are the same as the above Case 
No. 359. The arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 361. Dispute between Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers over the tem- 
porary work of a fireman. 


The regular assignment of a fireman was abolished, and 
about the same time a bulletin was posted to advertise a 
temporary position of fireman. This temporary em- 
ployee would relieve other employees on vacation. 
There was no vacation relief required for firemen on 
two occasions, and therefore no work for the grievor. 
The union claimed that these two breaks in work con- 
travened the collective agreement. The arbitrator noted 
that the bulletin pointed out very clearly that the job 
was of a temporary nature and only for vacation relief 
“when required.” He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 362. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over claims by a crew that they 
performed two tours of duty on one day. 


The unassigned pool crew was ordered to handle a train 
from their away-from-home terminal to their home ter- 
minal. On reporting for duty, the crew was required to 
proceed to another point to pick up their train, return to 
their away-from-home terminal and then they were to 
operate their train through to their home terminal. The 
employees claimed payment for two separate tours of 
duty. Referring to another case (No. 204), the arbitrator 
said that it was ruled that the performance of certain 
short turn-around work did not constitute a change in 
notification of a crew called for straightaway service, 
since the straightaway assignment was in fact carried 
out. “The same may be said here.” The arbitrator dis- 
missed the grievance. 
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Labour statistics 


Percentage Change 





from | 

| 

Previous Previou;| 

Principal Items Date Amount Month Y eail 


eee | 
(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* | 
Week ended May 20, 1972 8,897 


+ 
ww 
n 
aft 
we 








Employed esc eae eT a aires z May 8.345 Ee Oe. + 3m 
AVOTIGU CUTE Sea ah yee eee ie eee eee ox eee ee Re fa 2235 + 14.1 — aa 
Non-agriculture............ ¥ See 20 ees of 7,820 + 2.6 + 3a 
Paidiworkens Bes Sect mT . 7,290 AP oe! + 4h 

At work 35 hours or more ‘ =. i 6,652 qe AY) + 2 
At work less than 35 hours tee ere 2 1,362 AD ee + 32] 
Employed but not at work .. Pest: nee - x 332 — 25.9 + 21a 

OhaY Sane) ond te Rees 5 ee ae ne ee a5) — 68 + i 
Atlaniticge ee ee sear otcecrseonarla hs Malays reas eee ae Zs 63 — 13.7 + 217) 
OUCH CCH =n cee tr ate ‘ 206 — 46 + 3 
Oita Oe nee ee ow — 5.6 — 1334 
PRAUTICE Leen eee re eres ener en Re ach tn eee ee a 55) — 22.5 — 6.8) 
Basin @O] imi eee eee z: 76 + 7.0 + 246 

Without work and seeking WOLk ..0.....cccccssssssscsssstssesieeusuesse 529 — 45 + 2m 

On temporary layoff up to 30 days 23 Sake) — 6a 

| 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100)F ccccccccmsceecssstsssscssssctaneee March 2556 = OL Sf 1 

Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)} occ ‘ es ar INO + 19) 

INVENT GREAT © IN eee ee eae: Be rec ape Ist 3 mths. 1972 ADE EMO = — 15.5! 

Destined to the labour force. .......... Pe 11,864 _ — 20.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

Strikes and lockouts .......... eat eR anes May 107 + 13.8 + Loa 

No. of workers involved ........... areas et e % 62,198 — 733 +3736] 

Duration in man days............... stk Se cae are teh Z 1,026,810 — 43.4 +781.6) 

EARNINGS AND INCOME 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.) } vcs: March 145.82 ses si 8.2] 

Average hourly earnings (Mf8.)f occ Se es Mees 3.46 snp) + 7 

AVOLARE WCERIY MOURS DP Ald [Ihc scccats.ccnm note Meek accuse e 39.8 Fe FOSS — 0.3) 

Consumer price index (1961 = 100) eh ony i ee ae June 138.5 + 0.1 + 41) 

Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) March 134.0 0.6 + 323 

Total labour income (millions of dollars)+ LY ile im 4,510.1 + 1.7 + 11.44 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION+ ' 

Total (average 1961 = 100) sossissncccnanres ee May 186.5 =a ako + 5.6) 

Marr Ul ACUI NS Paes cee ee ee * 181.1 = 13 + 4.5 | 
Durables ee ee oe ee b Sane ee HM 2 Oe2 — 13 — 08 
NonrCULa DIES’. nue ane Oa e enn oe eee ee ae < 160.6 = .1.2 + 4.0) 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** | 

LENA ren eo eon We ct Ure mS UA Ta Oe eet an oe May 20,783 =p 33h) + 36.9 

Comipletionse sets) tron See ee ok a a Ss 17,210 AB BY + 22.5 | 

Under construction . ee 148,225 ap 8) + 19.54 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


{Preliminary. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada Is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
cabour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
his section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to 10 or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 


yn strike or lockout, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Work- 


srs indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


| 
Strikes and Lockouts, 1967-1972 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 

Beginning Pen Centon 

During Strikes Estimated 

Month and Workers Working 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


A PT IH ES SESE TBR SS NS RE STN A RE TEESE PRESSE 


1967 498 


~1968 559 

1969 566 

1970 503 
*1971 = 
*1971—May 3 

June 8] 

July 46 

August 62 

September 40 

| October 38 

| November 6 

December 26 

*1972—January 3p) 

| February 3] 

March 35 

April 38 

May 50 


Neen 


* Preliminary. 


Strikes and Lockouts, May, 1972, 
by Industry, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved — Days 
RS IS 
RRR ESUL Ysera neta cacete ; — i 800 17,600 
VgIG Seer ae ere ee ee 5 5 1,994 6,950 
Pao ut SCHUTT ST  pen ree en 29 59 11,003 2220 
MOMSIMTMLCILOMA eee eee 3 9 24,824 611,520 
Transportation and utilities... 4 11 5,940 50,680 
Tiasle Ea ee ee eae ene eee 4 9 gis 2,650 
LenMATIGOm nee: = | 7 130 
SGOT iy oe ee oe = 4 307 1,470 
Public administration.................. 5 8 17,008 DBE 60) 

PAV Ie IND WS (NRE Seer eee 50 107 62,198 1,026,810 


Ee 


*The one-day general strike by about 210,000 Quebec Government em- 
ployees is included under Public Administration although hospital em- 
ployees, teachers, civil servants, hydro employees, and liquor board 
workers were involved. 
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22 252,018 3,974,760 O25 
582 DOB S102 5.082-730 0.32 
595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 
542 261,706 6.539.560 0.39 
561 236,864 2.910.580 (Ome 
90 3S 116,470 0.08 
130 47,209 289 960 0.19 
112 Bowls 329.530 O22 
124 31,144 389,320 0.24 
Wil7 30,432 319,110 0,22 
100 36,908 318.160 0.22 
93 20,458 232.690 Ons 
81 14,236 156,320 0.10 
75 16,399 Syren) 0.09 
Wi DOW 245,930 0.17 
84 230,702 351,870 0.23 
94 D3PO6 [Roe i0) 1.30 
107 62,198 1.026.810 0.65 


Strikes and Lockouts, May, 1972, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
FNC ARS Cog AS GL SOAS es Pa aS STRSTR SM SD 
INferik@ ulimiGlll arin cl eee ere cemrrnecees 3 3 700 2,880 
Prince Edward Island ] ] 8 20 
Nova Scotia. — | 194 580 
New Brunswick 2 , 1202.0 3,530 
@Oucbecee 15 32 10,581 129,350 
Ontario... . tS 38 12,442 129,090 
Nira loaner 3 4 854 3,280 
Saskatchewan ree 4 4 1,882 4.050 
Nlbentae eae ee = = = = 
British Columbia .. 4 17 28,854 706,770 
Federal ee 3 5 5.458 47,260 

AT JURISDIGIIONS eee 0 107 62.198 1.026.810 


A PARA TY TE TEA LITE I SAT T RA ETN 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1972, (Preliminary) 





Industry Duration in Starting 

; Man-Days Date 
Employer : Major Issues 

’ Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 


i ee TT 








(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Forestry 
Forest Industrial Woodworkers 800 17,600 22,800 April 17 Workers want to equalize earn- 
Relations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) = ings in all camps— 
Coast-wide, B.C. 
Mines 
METAL 
Amerhcan Smelting Steelworkers 550 2,200 2,200 May 5 Objections to a report from 
and Refining Co. Local 5457 and May 11 Arbitration Board on payment 
Lid. I.B.E.W. Loc. 674 of retro-active vacation payments 
Buchans, Nfld. (AFL-COI/CLC) and other fringe benefits—Return) 
of workers when court injunction) 
issued 
Brunswick Mining Steelworkers 950 2,850 2,850 May 27 Protesting disciplinary measures: 
(Noranda Ltd.) Loc. 5385 = meted to a worker— 
Bathurst, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Québec Iron and Steelworkers 250 750 750 May 29 Wages, working conditions— 
Titanium Corp., Loc. 4466 — 
Havre St. Pierre, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Qué. 
NON-METAL 
Cominco Potash Steelworkers 202 810 810 May 26 Alleged breakdown in negotia- 
Vanscoy, Sask. Boca7s52 — tions— 
(APL-CIO/ELC) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
York Farms, Division Food Workers 202 2,020 12530 Feb, 17 Working conditions, fringe bene- 
of Canada Packers Ltd. Loc. P469 May 11 fits, wages—47¢ an hr. increase 
Brantford, Ont. (APL-C10/CLC) for maintenance workers. 38¢ to 
40¢ an hr. for production work- 
ers; 4 weeks vacation after 15 
years, other improved benefits. 
W. Lowney’s Ltd., Bakery Workers 125 630 1,880 Apr. 17 Not reported—Not reported. 
Montreal, Qué. Loc. 973 May 6 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great A&P Tea Co. Ltd. | Bakery Workers 100 1,800 1,800 May 8 Not reported— 
Montreal, Qué. Bocwos = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dare Food Brewery Workers 380 1,330 1,330 May 26 Wages, hours— 
(Biscuit Division) Ibreye:, 19/8} = 
Ltd. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kitchener, Ont. 
RUBBER 
Uniroyal Limited, Rubber Workers Mig sesh 0 ete 2,250 May 25 Suspension of some workers— 
Kitchener, Ont. Loc. 80 May 27 Return of workers. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1972, (Preliminary) (cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 





Major Issues 
Accu- Termination 
mulated Date 


Employer 
} Workers 
Involved May 





Location Union Result 


| 














Woodstock, Ont. 


ocnGsO(CIL@) 





‘TEXTILES 
Celanese Canada, Textile Workers 160 Ih WANG, 1,120 May 22 Wages, other matters— 
Drummondville, Que. Union Loc. 1730 = i 
(AFE-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Canada Veneers, Carpenters PANO) 420 420 May 30 Wages, hours— 
Pembroke, Ont. Loc. 2754 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
The Regina Employing Various unions 130 1,560 1,560 May 15 Wages— 
Printers Association, = 
Regina, Sask. 
(METAL FABRICATING 
Macotta Company of Steelworkers ey} 2,160 6,220 Mar. 15 Not reported—Not reported. 
Canada Ltd.. Loc. 5165 May 25 
Rexdale, Ont. (ALE-GlOyieCLEe) 
Canadian Canndrs Ltd. Machinists 160 3,020 5,360 April 13 Wages, hours, benefits— 
Burlington, Ont. Loc. 863 ~ 
(APE-ClO/CUG) 
Manitoba Bridge and Steelworkers 200 200 200 May 19 Disciplinary suspenshon of 21 
Engineering Works, Loc. 4087 May 23 workers—Return of workers. 
Winnipeg. Man. (ARE GiO/eE©) 
McAvity-Crane Molders Loc. 57 270 680 680 May 29 Wages— 
Canada Ltd. (ABE GIO GU@) = 
Saint John, N.B. 
Disston Canada CLC—directly 104 210 210 May 29 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Limited, chartered ~ 
Acton, Ont. 
/MACHINERY 
Gilbarco Canada Ltd. Gilbarco ii 1,700 3,850 April 4 Wages, fringe benefits—25¢ an hr. 
Brockville, Ont. Employees Union May 23 increase retroactive to Feb. 16, 
1972, 20¢ in 1973. 
Canadian Co-op Steelworkers 310 310 310 May 1 Dissatisfaction with the progress 
Implements Ltd., Loc. 3960 May 2 of contract negotiations—Return 
Winnipeg, Man. (SE ClOvere) of workers. 
Canadian Co-op, Steelworkers 310; 2,020 2,020 May 9 Wages—23¢ anhr. increase 
Implements Ltd., Loc. 3960 May 18 retroactive to Mar. 1, 1972, 7¢ 
Winnipeg, Man. (APE@GIO/ELE) sept. 1) 1972, 23¢ Mar. 1, 1973, 7¢ 
Sept. 1, 1973; 3 weeks vacation 
after 8 years. 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
De Havilland Aircraft Auto Workers 911 20,040 84,720 Jan. 20 Wages, other matters— 
of Canada Ltd., WocwiMl2(euee) -- 
Downsview, Ont. 
Gidon Industries Ltd. Steelworkers PEW! 5,100 10,670 Mar. 27 Not reported— 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc, 5482 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Truck Engineering Ltd. Auto Workers 110 1,980 1,980 May8 Wages, holidays, pension plan, 


vacations— 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1972, (Preliminary) (cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


ESE SS RS I SST SS TT INNS UES DUD I RD SS IT 


Union 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination | 
Involved May mulated Date Result | 








Association Labour 








Port Weller Dry Docks Boilermakers 400 400 400 May 24 Protesting lack of safety facil! 
Lin. Loc. 680 May 25 ities—Return of workers. | 
St. Catharines, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS | 
Westinghouse Canada UREN oc, 504 3.004 Si7,550) 37,550 May 12 Wages— 
Ltd.. (IND.) = | 
Hamilton, Ont. 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Domtar Construction Chemical Workers 100 =. 2,200 2,200 April 29 Wages, management rights, other 
Materials Ltd., Loc. 602 a matters— 
Delson, Qué. (CLC) 
| 
Cegelec Industrie Metallurgists’ 170 BSA 2,550 May 10 Delayed negotiations in a new 
Inc. Miners and = contract— | 
LaPrairie, Qué. Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 
| 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Dupont of Canada Ltd. Chemical Workers’ 5358" 11770 11,770 May 1 Wages— 
Maitland, Ont. Loc. 536 ~ 
(CLG) 
Construction 
Five glass companies Painters [25 1,250 3,630 April 4 Wages—18% wages increase in a) 
Ottawa area, Ont. Loc. 200 May 15 27-month contract. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction Labour Plumbers II33} = 1,380  =April 18 Not reported—Not reported. | 
Relations Assoc., Foc 170 May | 
Province-wide, B.C. (ABL-CIO/ CLC) 
Construction Labour Sheet Metal 130 ~— 390 = April 26 Not reported—Not reported. | 
Relations Assoc., Workers Loc. 280 May 1 | 
Province-wide, B.C. (AFL-C1O/CLC) | 
Construction Labour Various Building 23,000 506,000 506,000 Apr. 28 Wages— | 
Relations Assoc., Trade Unions - 
Province-wide, B.C. 
Saskatchewan Various unions 1,100 550 550 May9 Dissatisfaction over progress in) 
Construction Assn. & May 9 contract negotiations—Return of) 
Regina Allied Printing workers. | 
Trades, | 
Regina, Sask. | 
The Saskatchewan Bricklayers 450 tS) SiO) May 29 Wages— | 
Construction Loc. | = | 


Relations Council 
Various locations 
Saskatchewan 


(AEE ClO/ Ge) 


| 
! 
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trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1972, (Preliminary) (cont.) 





ndustry Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

émployer Mayor Issues 

| Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 


ET eS SP LE TYEE 


Transportation and 














Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
Halifax Transit Corp. Transit Union 194 580 7,460 Mar. 13 Wages—26¢ per hr. increase 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 508 May 4 retroactive to Jan. I 1972, 19¢ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Jane i Loy LOCsam Ws 1974: 
other improvements. 

*Voyageur (1969) Inc. Teamsters 300 8,640 Mar. 22 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 

Montreal, Qué. Loc. 106 (Ind.) May | Minimum daily wage of $24 plus 
15'4€ per mile immediately, 16'2¢ 
after first year, 17¢ after second 
year; $200 lump sum for time lost 
during strike. 
Roadway Transport Teamsters 100 200 200 April 29 Protesting the use of out-of- 
Limited, Loc. 938 (Ind.) May 3 town drivers—Return of workers 
Oshawa, Ont. when issue resolved. 

*Maritime Employees bigA. Loes.3 75, 3327) “405940 40,510 May 12 Interpretation of new contract 
ASSOC. 1846 and 1739 = regarding size of gangs— 
Montreal, Trois (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rivieres and Québec 
| City, Qué. 
COMMUNICATION 

*Canadian Broadeasting Broadcast 2,110 6,000 30,600 Jan. 21 Wages, fringe benefits, job secu- 
Corporation (Rotating) Employees (NABET) — rity, other improvements— 
Various locations various locs. 

Canada-wide. (ARIE ClO/ewe) 
Service 
/EDUCATION 
CEGEPR de houyn, Weachers Pedera- 120 360 4.800 Mar. 8 Protesting cancellation of isola- 
Rouyn, Que. tion (CNTU) May 3 tion pay—Not reported. 
CEGEP de Rosemont, Teachers Federa- 150 300 4.200 Mar. 24 Not reported—Not reported. 
Rosemont, Que. tion (CNTU) May 2 
Public Administration 
PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Government of British B.C, Government 100 100 100 May 1 Wages, working conditions— 
Columbia (Highways Employees Union May 2 Return of employees. 
Dept.) 
Prince George, B.C. 
Government of British B.C. Government 170 170 170 May 10 Wages, working conditions— 
Columbia, Employees Union May 11 Return of workers. 
Southern Vancouver 
Island, B.C. 
Government of British B.C. Government 600 600 600 May 30 Wages, working conditions, 
Columbia (Highways Employees Union May 31 fringe benefits—Return of 
Dept.) workers. 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1972, (Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days Date 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Metro and City of 
Toronto, 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Ville de Laval - 
City of Laval, 
Chomedey, Qué. 


Five Greater 


Vancouver Municipalities, 


Vancouver, Burnaby, 
New Westminster, 


Delta and Richmond, B.C. 


Ville de Montréal - 
City of Montreal, 
Montreal, Qué. 


“Federal, jurisdiction 


504 


Workers 
Union 


Public Employees 35750 


Koos) (ELE) 


Public Employees Bow 
Boos liisi(Gue) 


Public Employees 3,980 
various locals 

(CLC) and Municipal 

and Regional 

Employees Union 


Public Employees 8,000 


oc Ole) 


Involved May 


EES SIRES Ss PEAR RS GRRE ES BN RIES 2 SB 28 7 I ESB DGC TALS DEN TUS SI SES ST a 


3,870 


78,230 


104,000 


Starting 


Accu- 
mulated 


5,980 


83,430 


104,000 


Major Issues 
Termination 


Date 


April 10 


May 9 


April 21 
May 16 


April 27 


May 12 


Result 


Wages—8% wage increase this 
year, second-year wage increase 
and other issues up to 4am 
arbitrator. 


Wages, fringe benefits, job secu- 
rity—7% wage increase retro- 
active to Jan. 27, 1972, 7% Jan; 
27, 1973; other improve 
benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Job security— 


RIESE CESSES ESPEN CEB SPS RIGS VT NEO SP ED SES SEE NS TS 
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BLIC SERVICE 
MYALLIANCE, 


aie 





The proportion of the nation’s resources used 
to fill corporate needs has increased rapidly 
since the end of World War II. With govern- 
ment, at all levels, continuing to absorb more 
and more of the social costs of production, such 
as medicare, pensions and insurance, corpora- 
tions can successfully defend their profits. The 
result is private benefit—at public cost. See: 
The Fiscal Crisis, Part | of The Fiscal Crisis and 
the Revolt of the Public Employee, by Richard 
Deaton, p. 512. 
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5x Public Sector Bargaining in Québec 


La bour 512 The Fiscal Crisis and the Public Employee—Part 1 
| by Richard Deaton 


O26 Continental Unionism: Gain or Drain? 
G azette by Harry J. Waisglass 

SoZ Motivation and the Responsible Manager 
| i 536 Federations of Labour Conventions 
Official Journal New Brunswick—Alberta 

Canada Department of Labour 

| Departments 


506 News Briefs 
508 50 Years Ago 
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540 General Topics: 

Employment Review 
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Vol. 72, No. 10/ October 1972 





541 Book Reviews 

| 542 Certification 
545 Conciliation 
547 Decisions of the Umpire 
5AQ Railway Arbitration 
550 Library List No. 282 
HOS Labour Statistics 


The contents of this publication may be reproduced el- 


| fa Labour Travail ther in whole or in part, provided that credit is given to 
| Canada Canada The Labour Gazette. 





@ More than $43 million have been awarded sinc 
1963 under the United States Equal Pay Act to 104,¢ 
workers, mostly women, who charged employers for 
paying equal wages for work of equal value. 
awards, made up of back pay and court costs, represen 
only a small amount of all money paid out by empl i 
ers as 95 per cent of all equal pay cases are settled out 
court, and not recorded by the Labor Department. _ 


These estimates were compiled for the U.S. Govern n 
ment by Ronald L. Oaxaca, an assistant professor 0 
economics at the University of Western Ontario, from 
recent study done on sex discrimination in the Bell Sys 
tem. He had earlier devised a formula that suggestev 
sex discrimination accounts for as little as 52 per cet 
and as much as 78 per cent of the male-female wag 
differential. In the United States, working men receive 
an average salary of $9,918 in 1970 while wome 
earned an average wage of $5,675. In 1970, U.S. wome 
workers earned a total of $67 billion less than mal 
workers. By Oaxaca’s formula, the difference in tot 
earnings because of sex discrimination may amount 
as high as $51.9 billion and as low as $34.8 billion. 





Oaxaca’s statistics showed also that black women, as i 
group, are subjected to an even higher rate of sex discrii 
mination in work pay. The figures indicate, he said, th 
women are not only underpaid for work equal to that O. 
men but they are also denied access to many highe 
paying jobs. 


@ Forthcoming increases in federal minimum wage 
levels have been announced in both Canada and thi 
United States. Effective November 1, 1972, the mit 

imum wage for workers over 16 years of age in com 
panies under Canadian federal jurisdiction will rise I 
cents an hour to $1.90. The minimum wage for worker 

16 years or under will also be raised 15 cents to $1.65 ar 
hour. Announcement of the increase followed Cabine 


approval of the move. i 


In the United States, the Senate endorsed a bill tha 
would raise the hourly minimum wage to $2.20 fron 
$1.60. After rejecting a proposal by President Nixon 

a $2.00 minimum, the Senate voted 65 to 27 for the 
higher minimum wage level. 
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I “Separate but united” might be the best way to de- 
tribe Italy’s three large labour confederations: C.G.I.L. 
social-communist confederation), C.I.S.L. (catholic 
ynfederation), U.I.L. (social democrat and republican 
onfederation). This was the comment of Father Vir- 
ilio Levi, co-director of the Vatican’s official publica- 
‘on l’Osservatore Romano, as he passed through Ot- 
1wa on a fact-finding trip across Canada. 





'The three confederations have been examining the pos- 
ibility of a merger for ten years. Each time a union is 
‘mminent, though, one confederation or another recon- 
‘iders the implications of complete fusion and ma- 
‘oeuvres to guard its independence. The C.LS.L. and 
he U.LL., in particular, wonder whether the advan- 
ages gained from a united labour front justify the risk 
f admitting the communist C.G.I.L. as an ally. They 
ear it would be like bringing a Trojan horse into their 
nidst.” 








Do-operative management of factories seems only a dis- 
ant possibility, notably in the case of Fiat where there 
1as been talk of doing away with assembly lines and 
yringing in “a new way to construct an automobile.” 
According to Father Levi, the slow evolution of Fiat 
Septal attitudes is preventing joint labour-man- 
igement discussions on this point and others concerning 


he industry. 


Jnemployment in Italy is only “psychological,” accord- 
ng to Father Levi. It is just sufficient to allow some rota- 
‘ion of personnel and some movement of workers to the 


‘nterior and to other countries. 
| 


\ 


Bi sIsraeli workers will soon receive considerable wage 
‘ncreases, thanks to a two-year, country-wide wage 
agreement recently signed by the Israeli Federation of 
Labour, Histadrut, and employers for the period 1972 
and 1973. Under the agreement, all Israeli workers will 
receive a cost of living allowance of 8 per cent of the ba- 
sic wages, retroactive to January 1, 1972. The allow- 
ance topped past increases in prices, and will compen- 
sate for price rises expected in 1972 and 1973. In 
addition, the allowance is not subject to taxes. The 
agreement provides also for an average 6 per cent wage 
increase in two annual instalments and the introduction 
of a minimum monthly wage of 425 Israeli pounds 
(about $106), thus considerably raising the living stan- 
dards of the lowest-paid unskilled workers and bringing 
women’s pay to a level equal with that of men. 
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@ Women workers are making progress in attaining 
wage parity with men, according to data compiled by the 
Department of National Revenue. A department sam- 
pling of between 4,500 and 6,500 taxpayers at varying 
income levels who have submitted income tax returns 
shows that women’s salaries have increased an average 
of 46.9 per cent over the past five years while men’s sal- 
aries have shown an average increase of 36.4 per cent. 


The new 1970 figures show that women’s salary in- 
creases have gone up 2 per cent over 1969 levels, while 
men’s salary increases are down 2 per cent. If the 
present trend were to continue, women might reach 
wage parity with men by the year 1977. Wage equality 
is likely more distant, however, as the latest figures 
show male salary increases falling—a trend that is un- 
likely to continue. 


5Uy, 
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@ After a year’s investigation of “Work Periods in) 
Continuous Industries,” a committee of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies reported on the passing. 
of the twelve-hour day. The committee stated that there 
were few continuous industries that did not have some 
twelve-hour plants, but of some forty or fifty continuous 
industries a number operated almost entirely on three 
shifts, although the majority were partly on two shifts 
and partly on three shifts, with three-shift operation in 
the majority. There were a half dozen industries in 
which the two-shift operation was so nearly universal 
that it was difficult to find an exception. Outside the 
steel industry the total number of employees on eight- 
hour shifts was considerably larger than the total num-| 
ber of employees on twelve-hour shifts. Taking into 
consideration all continuous industries, between one- 
half and two-thirds of all workers on continuous oper- 
ation were on shifts averaging twelve hours. 


In its conclusions the committee stated that there were 
300,000 wage earners in the United States working on 
twelve-hour shifts who, with their families, numbered 
more than one million persons. No technical difficulties: 
had been encountered by the great majority of plants 
that had changed from a two- to three-shift operation. | 
The seeming disadvantage of having three men instead 
of two responsible for a given product, process or equip- 
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nent was overcome by standardization and by using 
precision instruments. The effect of the eight-hour, as 
fompared with the twelve-hour shift operation, on the 
juantity and quality of production, absenteeism and in- 
justrial accidents had been satisfactory when there had 
een good management and the co-operation of labour. 
\ comparison of wage rates showed a general tendency 
lo increase the rate per hour under the eight-hour shift 
50 that daily earnings would be the same as they were 


pefore the change. 


The report stated that in 1919 the United States Steel 
Corporation employed approximately 70,000 twelve- 
hour employees. Altogether, there were some 150,000 
age earners in the entire steel industry on twelve-hour 
shifts. The twelve-hour day was strongly established by 
custom in the iron and steel industry, but progress had 
been in the direction of a shorter day as well as in a re- 
duction of the proportion of men on duty seven days a 
eek. The investigators were assured by blast furnace 
operators on more than one occasion that the cost of 
producing pig iron was less on the eight-hour than on 
the twelve-hour day. 


\An analysis of the practice in vogue in the various con- 
‘tinuous process industries showed that the three-shift 
plan prevailed in the non-ferrous metal industries, flour 
mills, petroleum works, and cereal food factories. The 
‘majority of plants were also on a three-shift basis in the 
glass industry, in paper factories, drug factories and wa- 
ter works. The following industries had twelve-hour 
shifts: cotton seed crushing, cane sugar mills except 
‘those of the American Sugar Refining Company, beet 
sugar factories, cement, lime and fertilizer works (acid 
plant employees), and most explosive, industrial alcohol 
and soap plants. 


The general conclusions of the committee were that the 
tendency throughout the world was toward the aboli- 
tion of the twelve-hour shift, and in almost every con- 
tinuous industry, plants operating on an eight-hour-shift 
basis were in competition with twelve-hour-shift plants. 
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In a number of plants, where the change had been 
made with success, management reported better physi- 
cal and mental condition of workmen: improvement in 
class of workmen; less shirking, tardiness, absenteeism, 
labour turnover and industrial accidents; improved 
spirit and co-operation of workmen; more exact adher- 
ence to instructions on working methods: more uniform 
methods with consequent attainments of standards; bet- 
ter quality of product; increased output per man per 
hour; less material used; less waste; longer equipment 
life with fewer repairs; and greater prestige with the 
public. 


@ A legal decision affecting the right to compensation 
of a workman injured in a foreign country was taken in 
the Québec court case of Bonneau versus Live Fish 
Company, Limited. 


A sailor whose home was in Québec was employed on a 
barge belonging to a company that had its headquarters 
in the province of Québec. The vessel was engaged in 
exporting fish from Québec to New York state. While 
the barge was being moved to a wharf in that state, the 
sailor got caught in the coils of a mooring cable that was 
released so quickly that it cut off his foot. He brought an 
action against his employer in the Superior Court of 
Québec under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
claiming $1,623.36 compensation for permanent partial 
incapacity, wages for a period of total incapacity, 
and expenses. The employer opposed this claim on the 
ground that the accident had taken place in the state of 
New York and the plaintiff had no legal recourse under 
the Workmen’s Compensation law. The court disagreed 
with the employer. In the case of an industrial accident, 
the court declared, the law of the place of origin 
prevails when a workman performs his work in a for- 
eign country. It is necessary that a ship resort to a single 
legislative authority, and it is agreed in international 
law that, because of the theory of extra territoriality, a 
vessel and its crew, at least with regard to their civil 
rights, remain subject to the laws of the country where 
the vessel is registered. For these reasons the court sided 
with the plaintiff and awarded him the sum of $2,051.85 
with interest and costs. 


H Some twenty delegates attended a convention of the 
Amputations’ Association of the Great War, held at 
Vancouver on September 21, 22 and 23. They repre- 
sented more than 2,000 veterans throughout Canada, 
each of whom had lost one or more limbs, or had suf- 
fered a total loss of eyesight. Among those who ad- 
dressed the convention were Brigadier General J. A. 
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Clark, MP, Brigadier General A. D. McRae and W. H. 
McInnes of the Civil Service Commission of British 
Columbia. 


In his address, the president, Rev. G. E. Lambert of To- 
ronto, stated that the greatest problem before the asso- 
ciation was unemployment. In the winter of 1921, about 
164 amputation cases were unemployed in Toronto, 44 
in Vancouver, 31 in Winnipeg, 25 in Victoria, 12 in 
Hamilton, and 5 in Regina, as well as others scattered 
throughout the country, making an estimated total of 
325, or about 10 per cent of the total cases. As a result 
of correspondence with the Civil Service Commission, 
the association was receiving notices of vacant portmas- 
terships throughout the country. 


Two resolutions were passed dealing with the unem- 
ployment situation. It was decided to petition the fed- 
eral and provincial governments to the effect “that in 
every Office in their control where over ten men are em- 
ployed, regulations be so made that a certain percen- 
tage of their staff shall be men suffering from 40 per 
cent or over war disability, with particular reference to 
amputation cases, and that this regulation be made to 
apply to all firms who receive state contracts.” The 
other resolution urged the Government to appoint an 
amputation case to the Civil Service Commission. 


The convention requested that the federal Government 
reorganize and enlarge the entire system known as Vet- 
craft shops to provide for the re-establishment of dis- 
abled men along the lines suggested in the report of the 
federal parliamentary committee on pensions, and 


eventually put control of this scheme into the hands of 


disabled soldiers’ organizations; also, that the Govern- 
ment grant sufficient capital to enable men who had 
amputations to engage in business, and that the interest 
accruing to the Canadian Patriotic Fund be used for 
this purpose. It was recommended that the federal Govy- 
ernment appropriate one half of the remaining balance 
of canteen funds to establish workshops for handi- 
capped ex-soldiers in all the large cities of Canada, and 
that the Government should be requested to supple- 
ment the amount available by subsidizing these work- 
shops until they were able to carry on as private 
enterprises. 


It was decided to request the federal Government to 
maintain small artificial limb repair shops at Hamilton 
and at points on the Prairies. Another resolution asked 
that there be a reorganization of the Orthopaedic and 
Surgical Appliances Branch of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-es- 
tablishment Department, and suggested that, wherever 
possible, the work of administration be conducted by 
amputees. 
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The convention resolved to petition the federal Govern 
ment to formulate a housing scheme to be administere¢ 
by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and to apply to a 
abled soldiers. 


@ A report was received from the Board of Concilia 
tion and Investigation of the differences between the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company and certain of it 
employees in Canada. The Board found itself in a pecu. 
liar position at the outset because of the internationa 
circumstances of the dispute. The railway was an Amer. 
ican corporation, with the greater part of its mileag 
and the greater proportion of its employees in the 
United States. The employees in Canada had by prefer. 
ence attached themselves to the Railway Association 
Division No. 2, which was altogether under the contro 
of the U.S. organization, rather than with the Canadiar 
labour organization known as Division No. 4. The rail 
way contended that the Canadian employees on its sys: 
tem were parties to the wages and working conditior 
references of the United States Labor Board, and were 
represented officially in the prosecution of their case 
when the proposed readjustment of wages was being 
considered by the U.S. Labor Board. 


The employees contended that the railway had itself ob. 
jected to the jurisdiction of the U.S. Labor Board in 
grievances of Canadian employees submitted to the 
U.S. Labor Board for adjudication. They stated alsc 
that, although their labour organization did represent 
both U.S. and Canadian employees, the Canadians 
could not possibly be considered parties to the wage ref: 
erences of the U.S. Labor Board, as the Board had al- 
ready affirmed that it had no jurisdiction when it came 
to individual Canadian grievances. 


The Board of Conciliation recommended that a rate ot 
wages mutually agreed upon between the railway anc 
its employees be paid, and that, in the event that there 
was no agreement, the wages were then to revert to the 
standard “fixed by the U.S. Labor Board. If the Board 
should happen to increase the rate of wages, the in- 
crease was to apply automatically to the Canadian em- 
ployees of the railway. And, if the Board could not con- 
sider the grievances of clerks, the company and the 
employees had to agree to an impartial tribunal. Both 
parties expressed their willingness to accept the findings 
of the Board of Conciliation. 
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Public sector 


Increased responsibility on the part of negotiating par- 
‘ties is essential to prevent the collapse of collective bar- 
gaining in Québec’s public sector. Presenting a paper to 
the Canadian Industrial Relations Research Institute’s 
ninth annual meeting in June, Prof. Jean Boivin of La- 
yal University said that, although no “profound trans- 
formations” were needed in Québec bargaining struc- 
tures, “negotiation will not work if the parties that 


evolve within that framework do not take their respon- 


‘sibilities and do not respect the rules of the game.” 


Boivin, speaking on the subject “Public Sector Bargain- 


ing in the Province of Québec,” said of the recent strike 
in Québec’s public service that “the Common Front’s 


objectives of changing the whole political system” were 
never explained to the populace until after Bill 19 had 


been passed, forcing striking public employees back to 





work. The political aspect of the Common Front’s ac- 


tion was downplayed until general support of union 
- membership had been mustered for the $100 a week de- 


mand, according to Boivin. He thinks that the general 
union membership did not support these political goals, 
saying, “In general, union rank and file is supposed to 
be less radical than the leadership, but in Québec the 
gap between the two has reached a magnitude greater 
than anywhere else in North America. 
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“By keeping the debate within the confines of tradi- 
tional economic objectives,” he stated, “the leadership 
could mobilize the rank and file for two targets at the 
same time. This is probably the reason why the Com- 
mon Front leaders took so much time to reveal their 
real political intentions, though they have been obvious 
from union leaders’ declarations for the last few years.” 


In conclusion, Boivin made two proposals to improve 
government-union relations. First, a more rigorous defi- 
nition of essential services must be made (using the fed- 
eral civil service as a point of reference). Second, a dif- 
ferent timetable for negotiations is needed, one that 
would make it mandatory for parties to present their 
demands and offers two months before the contract ex- 
pires; and negotiations should, in future, be terminated 
before adoption of the provincial budget. 


In answer to a question, Boivin pointed out that he 
notes a distinction between radicalism and nationalism 
in the unions. Although the newly formed Congress of 
Democratic Trade Unions (Centrale du Syndicat Dem- 
ocratique) seems less radical in its demands than the 
CNTU, he says, there is evidence that the CSD supports 
Québec nationalism to almost the same degree as does 
the CNTU: 


Prof. Gérard Hébert of the University of Montreal, also 
speaking on the recent Québec public service strike, 
said that collective bargaining may be destroyed if the 
present structure 1s not changed. The “spontaneous and 
mandatory” widening of the bargaining unit, included 
in Bills 25 and 46, brought politicization and radi- 
calization, including the use of civil disobedience and 
intimidation, to Québec’s public sector. These develop- 
ments, he maintained, may stifle collective bargaining 
as well as endanger arbitration if the Government is in- 
creasingly faced with union demands that it is unable to 
meet. 


Hébert went on to question the future course of Québec 
unionism. If it is to follow the European path of politi- 
cal action, he said, then present union privileges such as 
security clauses and checkoff should be re-examined 
and perhaps suspended. Postulating on trade union de- 
velopment in Québec, Hebert noted that public servants 
in Québec may leave the CNTU if its policies fail to 
please them. This would be a terrible blow for an orga- 
nization that has already lost 50,000 members, he said. 
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The expansion of the public or “state” sector of the 
economy in recent years has been accompanied by dra- 
matic and sweeping advances in unionization. Despite 
this, little attention has been focused on why the public 
sector of the economy developed, what function the 
public sector fulfils and, most important, what role the 
public employee plays in the economy. 


An analysis and understanding of the structure, growth, 
and development of the public sector and its inter- 
relationship with the industrial sector and fiscal system 
is of key importance; in the long run, these relationships 


oe 


The fiscal crisis 
relate mm dal= 

ol U] 0) Ife employes 
Part 1 


by Richard Deaton 


will have pivotal, and increasing, importance in the col- 
lective bargaining and wage determination process of 
public employees. 


Why a public sector? 


The growth and expansion of the public sector and gov- 
ernment expenditures in Canada serve a number of dif- 
ferent, although related economic and political ends, 
directly or indirectly serving corporate interests. The 
major determinants of all levels of government expendi- 
tures stem from the general and specific interests of the 
corporate community as a whole or of specific indus- 
tries. The Economic Council of Canada has said, “pol- 
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icy emphasis and ideological factors play an important 


role in... government expenditure patterns.” Further- 
more, the level of public expenditures, according to 
public finance expert R. M. Bird is, “the result of an in- 
terlocking series of decisions and actions, past and 
present ... (and) are made by those who play the roles 
of ‘politicians’” and the interests they represent. 


The origins and development of the public sector are 
rooted in the past. Historically, the public sector in Can- 
ada evolved to complement and meet the needs of the 
private profit-making sector of the economy—to build 
the necessary technical infrastructure (support ser- 
vices) for the corporate sector, to generate investment 
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for encouragement of profitable business activity and 
opportunities, to meet the social overhead costs of pri- 
vate profit-making production, and to “socialize” —that 
is, to shift to the public sector the private costs and risks 
of production, thereby protecting and expanding prof- 
its. The public sector of the economy has developed in 
such a way as to directly or indirectly support and meet 
corporate needs so that there are public costs and pri- 
vate benefits of production in the private profit-making 
corporate sector. 


The public sector—and government budgets—contin- 
uously expand as a result of the increasingly complex, 
interdependent and interrelated nature of economic 
production, demanding increased public services that 
can be funded only through government. Thus, the 
steady expansion of the state budget, expenditures and 
economic activities is a result of the increasing expendi- 
ture requirements of the corporate sector of the 
economy. 


“The history of the industrialized economies,” notes 
economist B. J. McCormick, “records the attempts . . . of 
state intervention to provide a framework for stability 
and growth.” In North America and Canada _ this 
means, by definition, providing a “framework for stabil- 
ity and growth” for the private corporate sector of the 
economy by meeting its needs to expand production 
and profits. 


The development of the public sector provides the 
framework for the stability and growth of the corporate 
sector by absorbing the costs of social overhead and by 
making public or “socializing” the costs of maintaining 
the technical infrastructure—such as railroads, high- 
ways, schools, universities, hydro-electric power and 
hospitals. The most expensive needs of corporations are 
research, development of new products and production 
processes, and above all, provision for the health, train- 
ing and retraining requirements of the labour force. No 
one corporation or industry can afford to educate and 
train, and to maintain the health of its labour force, or to 
channel profits into the necessary amount of research 
and development. 


The various levels of government engage in “comple- 
mentary investment”’—that is, investment that will stim- 
ulate private investment (and therefore profits) or aid 
the corporate sector. Such direct government invest- 
ment to aid the private sector takes the form of such fa- 
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cilities as harbours, highways into depressed areas; 
Crown corporations, regional expansion programs, anc 
airports. As one mayor of a major Ontario municipality 
put it, “this (City) council has a responsibility to provide 
facilities ... that aid the further development of com 
merce and business.” 


The various levels of government absorb the social costs 
of production and minimize the risks of private produc. 
tion. In his special study on the government’s and pri- 
vate sector’s role in economic life, George Steiner points 
out that one of the most important functions of govern- 
ment is the “socialization of risk”—that is, the assump: 
tion by government, rather than by individuals, of the 
risks associated with operation of the economic system, 
Through the public sector, government absorbs the so- 
cial costs of production by providing for pollution con- 
trol, sanitation services, medicare, unemployment insur- 
ance, and the Canada Pension Plan, for example. The 
private risks of production are absorbed socially— that 
is, at public expense—through devices like government 
subsidies, grants, fast write-off depreciation allowances, 
“forgivable loans,” and the underwriting of consumer 
credit and corporate research and development. 





The needs of corporate interests are thus fulfilled 
through the public sector by having the direct or indi- 
rect costs of private production shifted to government 
budgets—to tax-paying workers as a whole. Therefore, 
there is a public cost and a private benefit, which is how 
corporations have successfully defended their profits. 


Growth of the public sector 


In Canadian economic history, Government has played 
a major role in guiding and stimulating economic devel- 
opment. The relationship and dynamics between the 
state and the interests it represents is an involved and 
complex subject. It must be realized that there is inter- 
action and overlapping of economic and social interests 
between national, regional and local capital. Each level 
of government operates within its particular limitations 
to achieve its own objectives. This overlapping of eco- 
nomic and social interests is best understood when it is 
realized that there are conflicts between the long-term 
interests of the business community as a whole and the 
short-term interests of its particular segments. Within 
this framework, Canadian governments have seen them- 
selves as partners with business. Historian Kenneth 
McNaught writes that, “The duty of government, in the 
eyes of most businessmen, was to step in to provide a 
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Jimate and facilities favourable to investment wherever 
srivate capital either failed or was unwilling to do the 
ob.” In Canada, the state has been used by a weak 
oe class to undertake and protect economic activi- 
ies that this group could not initiate and sustain by it- 
self. Therefore, in the last analysis, “the creation of a 
jational economy,” economic historian H. G. Aitken 
can say, “was as much a political as an economic 
achievement.” 








| 

One of the key functions of the state, according to econ- 
omist H. Patton, is to “take upon itself the function of 
compensating for the inadequancies of the private econ- 
omy by such activities of its own...” Both in historical 
and contemporary terms, “compensating for the inade- 
quacies of the private economy,” in fact, complements 
‘the needs of the corporate sector by providing the tech- 
nical infrastructure (support services) for the corpo- 
rate sector, lowering costs for corporations by absorbing 
‘social overhead costs, and socializing the costs and risks 
of the private sector. The growth of the public sector has 
been a necessity for the expansion of the private profit- 
making sector because it compensated for the inade- 
quacies of the private economy. Further growth of the 
public sector will be necessary to meet corporate needs, 
and it will be paid for by workers through the taxation 
cand budgetary mechanisms. 


i 





} 
‘Historically, Canadian governments at various levels 
‘have served corporate interests through a variety of 
means. They have made land grants and allowed free 
homesteading, and aided the building of a national rail- 
eld system by borrowing abroad and lending credit 
| 


‘was a systematic attempt to develop the corporate sec- 
tor. “The assertion that the State,” Aitken writes, “in the 
form of the federal Government was merely acting as 
‘the agent ... of private economic interests—the sale of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company lands, and the chartering 
ofa Pacific railroad—could probably be supported.” 


through guarantee. Tariff-protected industrialization 


The provincial governments laid the infrastructure to 
“support the corporate sector by heavy investments in 
education, highways, and the nationalization of hydro- 
electric power. For example, in Ontario within two dec- 
ades, many key sectors of the infrastructure were estab- 
‘lished nearly simultaneously. Between 1900 and 19255 
hydro-electric power was provincialized, important con- 
_cessions by the provincial Government were made to 
corporations like Inco, and highways were built into the 
mining regions of the northern interior. Thus, under 
state guidance, the infrastructure was laid that was nec- 
essary for a modernized economy. 
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More recently, by sharing the overlapping fiscal respon- 
sibilities to national, regional, and local capital, both the 
federal and provincial governments have aided the cor- 
porate sector by making heavy investments in people 
through manpower retraining, health and welfare ser- 
vices, worker mobility, research and development, and 
exploration for natural resource development. And 
where private industry has been too timid to risk its own 
money, the federal and provincial governments have 
created Crown corporations in key areas of the 
economy. 


The pattern of government expenditures in the public 
sector has also served to further reinforce the “metro- 
polis-hinterland” relationship between the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Especially at the provincial level, the pattern of gov- 
ernment expenditures has systematically balkanized the 
Canadian economy by rationalizing the development 
and exploitation of key sectors of the economy. 


A brief analysis of key areas of the economy will show 
how the government at various levels, through the de- 
velopment of the public sector, has served corporate 
interests. - 


Railroads and airlines 


From the early 1850s, building and operating railways 


~ was a major concern of Canadian businessmen. A num- 


ber of Fathers of Confederation were solicitors for rail- 
ways and attached a great deal of importance to their 
construction. Through transcontinental railway con- 
struction, the federal Government took a prominent 
part in developing the corporate economy between 1867 
and 1914. The Railway Act of 1881 called for a subsidy 
of $25 million and 25 million acres to business interests, 
and it also provided the necessary transportation net- 
work and linkages to markets. The east-west linkages, it 
was hoped, would protect the interests of Canadian 
businessmen by preventing American corporate pene- 
tration and competition. 


The railway lobby at the turn of the century was so 
powerful that Canada was not a country with a railway 
but a railway with a country. One politician of this pe- 
riod openly proclaimed, “Railroads are my politics.” Sir 
Thomas White, minister of finance in 1917, put the case 
in the House: “the large financial assistance which we 
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have been granting to these companies ... is against 
public policy while the ownership of these roads is in 
private hands ... If the public does the financing, the 
public should enjoy the reward.” 


The Canadian National, created in 1923 through merg- 
ers of bankrupt trunk lines, was publicly owned, not by 
design but by necessity. Much of the vigour of the econ- 
omy in the 1920s would have been inhibited had not the 
Government rationalized railway transportation. 


The following table indicates that the corporate com- 
munity is the prime user of rail services. 


Railway Operating Revenue, 1969 


Per cent of Total 
Revenue 


Sources of 
Railway Operating Revenue 
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Source: Railway Transport Financial Statistics, 1969. Statistics Canada, 
1970, Table 1. 


More recently the 1951 MacPherson Royal Commission 
report was blunt on the economics of the privately 
owned CPR: “To the extent that ... rail passenger ser- 
vices (are) operating at a loss... it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the nation to bear that loss.”’ Jean Marchand, 
then president of the CNTU, warned that “trans- 
portation policy ... must be linked to the common good 
and not to the profitability of private enterprise.” 


Airlines, too, primarily serve corporate interests at pub- 
lic expense. Trans Canada Airlines, the precursor to 
Air Canada, was formed under state sponsorship be- 
cause the necessary capital couldn’t be mobilized in the 
private sector for this risky venture. According to The 
Financial Analyst Journal (Oct. 1966), nearly 75 per 


cent of all airline passengers are businessmen. As with 
railroads, airlines receive heavy government subsidies 
in the form of public airports, navigation aids, meter- 
ological services and, in part, government operation. 
Airlines have afforded big business a speedy form of 
transportation in its relentless search for fun and profits. 


Hydro-electric power 


The provincial governments laid the groundwork for the 
expansion of a modernized economy by nationalizing hy- 
dro-electric power. An integrated, nationalized and co- 
ordinated energy grid is a prerequisite for indus- 
trialization undertaken by the private sector. In the 
words of economist lan Drummond, “private businesses 
have benefited handsomely from cheap power .. .” Hy- 
dro-electric power is the keystone of industry and indus- 
trial expansion. It is fundamental to economic expan- 
sion because all other industries depend upon it. The 
general planning, co-ordination of services and equal- 
ization of rates was a necessity for continued industrial 
and economic expansion and could” be accomplished 
only through the nationalization of a large part of the 
privately owned sector of the electric industry in the in- 
terests of the business community as a whole. 


The following table reveals who is the primary con- 
sumer of electric power. 


Electric Utilities in Canada, Public and Private 1969 


Per cent of Total Per cent of Revenue from 
ElectricEnergy Total Electric Energy 
Consumed Sales Revenue 


Electric Energy 
Consumed by 
Sector 





Industry, as ultimate 

COUSIN CE ate 42 Sp ee 
Industry with gener- Xs 

ating facilities............ 13 
Commercials & 15 
Domestic: see 2 
Street Lighting.............. l 
Exportedia2= aca 3 





Source: “Disposal of Electric Energy, 1969,” Electric Utilities, 1969, Statis- 
tics Canada, 1970. 


Although industry consumes 70 per cent of the total hy- 
dro-electric power generated, it accounts for only 60 per 
cent of the revenue from energy sales. The domestic 
consumption of electricity accounts for 27 per cent, but 
provides for a little over 37 per cent of the revenue. De- 
spite utility rates having been established on the basis of 
elasticities of demand for domestic and industrial con- 
sumption, as well as peakload pricing patterns, what is 
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suggested is that the public—workers—have absorbed or 
“socialized” a private cost of production for the private 
sector. In the broadest sense, industry has used the na- 
jonalized electrical utilities industry and had it admin- 
strated so that there is a public expenditure and a pri- 
vate benefit in the form of support services and lower 


rales. 


Education 


The education industry fulfils two functions: an increas- 
ingly refined training and selection mechanism for the 
labour force to meet the needs of industry, and a mecha- 
nism to instil in young students (future young workers) 
the norms and values of our corporate society. 


. 

The primary social function of the educational system is 
to perpetuate, extend and reinforce what has been 
termed an “ethico-cultural hegemony.” This ethico-cul- 
| tural hegemony is the ideological cement of society. Ac- 
cording to Professor Gwyn Williams, hegemony is: a 
‘socio-political situation ... in which the philosophy and 
practice of a society fuse or are in equilibrium; an order 
in which a certain way of life and thought is dominant 
... (and) is diffused throughout society in all its institu- 
tional (forms) ... with its ... taste, morality, customs, 
‘religous and political principles, and all social relations 
An element of direction and control, not necessarily 
conscious, is implied.” 


| 
No one industry or corporation can afford to train its 
own labour force when there is no guarantee that the 





“investments” will not seek employment in other areas. 
The cost of losing trained manpower is especially high 
in those industries that employ technical workers with 
skills specific to a particular industrial process. 


Thus, the costs of education and the maintenance of the 
educational system have been shifted to wage earners 
through the tax system. Free public education socialized 


the costs of educational training and created a labour 


force that could use new technology. “In order to cope 
with rapid technological change,” economist B. A. 
McFarlane states, “western societies have had to raise 
the level of education and skills of the population.” 
Universities are no longer merely producers of knowl- 
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edge, but are also producers of technical research and 
trained labour. The social sciences developed, according 
to business historian Loren Baritz, because “manage- 
ment came to believe in the importance of under- 
standing human behavior because it became convinced 
that this was one way of improving its ... profit 
margin.” 


In general, the basic economic function of the education 
industry is to meet the manpower requirements of pri- 
vate profit-making industry. By supplying educated and 
trained workers, the educational system complements 
the needs of corporate production—hence the term, “in- 
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dustrial-education complex.” A quick look at the types 
of degrees taken in post-secondary education substan- 
tiates the claim that the primary purpose of education is 
to supply the needs of the private sector of the 
economy. 


Courses of Post-Secondary School Students, 
1968-69 


Per cent of Total Enrollment in 


Type of Program Post-Secondary Schools 





Engineering and Architecture... Tom 

SCIENCE. eer ete eer See 14.5 [oe 
Commerce.......... er, Ser ae ees Sil 743.6 
La: Serene ee ee tS ee 1.3 


Technical and Vocational 
(Community College 


uaa! (CARA CAEP) eaten Bane 15:5 
iberalvAris (ee. tee eee 30.4 
Education and Teacher 

EATING rie he eee eee 12.1 
Health Fields 

(Medicine, dentistry)............... 9.4 
Othenecwe +)... sta eee We 4.5 
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Source: Calculated from Post-Secondary School Student Population Sur- 
vey, 1968-69, Statistics Canada, 1970, pp. 119-21. 


Nearly 44 per cent of all post-secondary school students 
are trained to meet the needs of industry, broadly de- 
fined. This is even more apparent for community col- 
leges and CEGEPs. The Economic Council of Canada 
has said that community colleges “can ... best be de- 
scribed as multipurpose institutions making ... educa- 
tion more readily applicable to manpower needs . . .” 


Field of Specialization of Community College 
Graduates, 1969 


Per cent of Graduates in Field of 
Specialization as 
a Per cent of Total 


ISS EN CEES EEL TEES ee OE FO SS US gOS DSANTY Mahe AGE 


Tech nologies and Vocational 


Field of Specialization 





Proorams.2..e eee 60 Se 
Business and Commercial. ........... 12 % 
AP PHED ATIG is. din ein eae 6 
University Transfer Programs... op 
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Source: Canadian Community Colleges and Related Institutions, 1969-70. 
Statistics Canada, Table 4. 


With respect to community colleges, the figures speak 
graphically for themselves: 72 per cent of all commu 
nity college graduates are trained for the industrial la. 
bour market. | 





The educational system plays a key role also in absor 
ing surplus manpower, especially in the 18 to 24 yea 
old range. As can be seen in the following table, nearl 
a quarter of those people in the 18 to 24 category who 
might otherwise be out on the labour market have been 
removed from it and absorbed into the educational sys- 
tem. In a mature economy, the education industry ful- 
fils a dual function by being one of the primary employ- 
ment- and income-generating sectors of the economy, as 
well as absorbing surplus manpower. 


Post-Secondary Enrollment as a Percentage of the 
18 to 24-Year-Old Population, Canada 





Canada | 
Post- 
Secondary __ University 
OS EE SDSS SN 
1955-5 Ong eee eee eee: Senne ae 6 5 
[960-61 et oe ere ee ee Y, i 
1965266 22 esc cee 13 11 
[OT OE Te ere eee 20 16 
1975-764 ee 24 20 


Source: 4th Annual Review of The Economic Council of Canada, 
1967, p. 69. 


Thus, the education industry is big business whose pri- 
mary purpose is to educate and train the labour force. 
Education that is a cost of production has been shifted 
from corporations, through the tax system, to workers. 
Working-class families subsidize the cost of higher edu- 
cation for middle- and upper-class families. The “indus- 
trial-education complex” reinforces itself. What better 
community of interests could there be? 





Highways and transportation links 


A highly developed transportation system is a prerequis- 
ite for a mature economy. A transportation system links 
resource, product and labour markets together, result- 
ing in what is termed the “nationalization of the market 
place,” thereby enabling corporations to achieve opti- 
mal economies of scale. 


Highway expenditures complement private investments 
in manufacturing and distribution facilities, encourage 
new private investments, link up the major metropoli- 
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tan centres, facilitate the mobility of labour, and pro- 
vide a kind of social consumption—goods and services 
consumed in common. Outlays on other forms of trans- 
port—communications, water supplies, pipelines, utili- 
ties—also simultaneously provide inputs to private in- 
dustry and services to workers. 


The most important provincial investments serving the 
interests of specific industries are highway expenditures. 
Domestic economic growth since World War II has 
been led, in part, by suburban residential construction, 
which requires an enormous network of complementary 
highways, roads, and ancillary facilities. Rejecting both 
mass public transportation and toll highways, the state 
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has socialized intercity highway systems paid for by the 
taxpayer—not without great encouragement from the 
rubber, petroleum, and auto industries. 


Road transport intensifies the fiscal crisis of the cities, 
owing to the removal of land from the tax rolls for free- 
ways, access roads, and ancillary facilities. Simulta- 
neously, the cities’ commuting population places an ex- 
tra burden on city expenditures for such services as 
traffic control and parking facilities. 


On the provincial level, the pattern of public expendi- 
tures in the public sector has re-enforced the “metro- 
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polis-hinterland” relationship between the U.S. and 
Canada. The tremendous sums spent developing the 
transportation grid—railroads, highways, pipelines— 
have permitted a systematic, rationalized exploitation 


of the natural resource sector of the Canadian economy. 


In various areas, such as the B.C. interior, the Prairies 
and northern Ontario and Quebec, the transportation 
system has served corporate interests, especially Ameri- 
can, by linking the Canadian resource base to the 
American product market. One financial institution has 
said that “the economy of the Prairie Provinces has 
been dominated by the fortunes of a few export prod- 
ucts and by the vital importance of transportation links. 
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Development of the oil and gas industry, like that of 
wheat, has been closely tied ... to the building of trans- 
portation facilities.” 


The economy of British Columbia is dependent upon 
resource-based industries. “In a province so vast,” an- 
other financial institution reports, “good transportation 
facilities are vital. (In) British Columbia, lines of com- 
munication have been expanded into a well-developed 
system of highways, railways, internal airlines, and ferry 
and steamship services.” 


This transportation grid is responsible for providing 
links as industry develops, and it has been responsible 
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or much of the development in the central and north- 
sm regions of B.C. by opening up rich timber and min- 
eral resources. 


Since World War H, hundreds of millions of dollars 
nave been spent in B.C. to extend and improve the 
ighway system. This was especially true in the 1960s, 
hen industrial development began to shift to the inte- 
ior regions of the province. 


The transportation system is a key part of an economic 
infrastructure in that it links the economy. The state, by 
underwriting the expenses of the transportation grid 
and socializing its costs, has intensified the “urban 
crisis” in one instance, and, in the other, has been re- 
sponsible for reinforcing the economic dependence of 
the Canadian hinterland upon the industralized metro- 
polis to the south. 


Research and development 


roduction has been converted to a more social process 
by the intervention of the state through government 
lsrants to finance research programs, develop new tech- 
Inical processes, and construct new facilities, and by the 
forced mobilization of resources. 


The motivation for this research and development was 
'to aid industry by advancing new production processes 
and lowering costs. The cost is, in part, borne as a pub- 
lic expenditure—to help corporations and corporate 
profits. 


‘Major Sources and Agencies Funding and 
‘Performing Research and Development in Canada, 
1963, 1965 and 1967 


Higher Education 
and 
Private Non-profit 


Industry Government 





Source 
Performing of Performing 
RandD Funds Rand D 


Source Source 
of Performing — of 
Year Funds RandD_ Funds 


% % %o % % % 


ly 
05). 33 40 54 42 10 17 
m965:. 32 43 >| 36 13 21 
1967. 31 38 53 35 13 aT} 


Source: Industrial Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, 
1967, Statistics Canada, Table I, p. 61. Figures are for the latest year 
available. 
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As indicated in the adjacent table, government and big 
business are partners in research and development, gov- 
ernment thereby complementing a basic need of the cor- 
porate community at the taxpayers’ expense. During the 
decade of the 1960s, government supplied somewhat 
over half of all funds for research and development in 
Canada, while industry supplied roughly a third. Al- 
though direct research and development subsidies from 
government to industry in Canada are considerably 
lower than those in the U.S. or Britain, they accounted 
for 14 per cent of all corporate funds in 1967. When 
government-sponsored assistance to industry through 
the Industrial Research and Development Incentives 
Act is taken into account, direct government subsidies 
accounted for 24 per cent of all corporate research and 
development. 


The purpose of these programs is quite clear. The basic 
purpose of the Program for the Advancement of Indus- 
trial Technology (PAIT) is “to help industry ... to im- 
prove its technology capacity ... by underwriting ... 
projects that... offer good prospects for commercial ex- 
ploitation.” The Industrial research Assistance Program 
is designed to “create new research facilities within in- 
dustrial companies and to expand existing facilities.” 
The Industrial Research and Development Incentives 
Act was passed to “provide general incentives to indus- 
try for the expansion of scientific research and develop- 
ment ...” As is also clear, both industry and govern- 
ment are now less directly involved in performing 
research and development functions, these having been 
increasingly shifted to and performed by universities. 


According to a former editor of Business Week, “Most 
research prognosticators today believe that, although 
the government’s annual investment will probably not 
increase much in the decade ahead, it will probably not 
decrease much either. The reason lies in the role federal 
spending has come to assume in basic research. Basic 
research, especially in some of the newer fields of physi- 
cal science, costs big money. Except for the very largest 
companies, few individual corporate budgets are big 
enough to support this highly risky research 
investment.” 


Historically, the intervention of the government into re- 
search and development in Canada can be explained in 
terms of the influence of multinational corporations in 
this field. A recent study by Dr. Arthur Cordell of the 
Science Council of Canada showed that there is little 
spin-off by subsidiaries of foreign-owned multinational 
corporations. Most of their important work will be un- 
dertaken in the U.S. A recent survey of the impact of 
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multinational corporations on research and develop- 
ment in Canada reveals how distorted the situation has 
become, and why the federal Government must supply 
this vital service to the business community. In six se- 
lected programs, of research and development funds go- 
ing direct to industry, 57.3 per cent were alloted to mul- 
tinational corporations. 


Patent Statistics for the Year 1968 


Resident Applications 


Country per 100,000 Population 


SWILZEr] auc fens cce cee eet oe eens As a es os 
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Sweden 
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Source: survey by G. A. Rolston, Patent and Trade Mark Agent, reported in 
Canadian Dimension, August 1971. 


Countries showing a high rate of patent filings by resi- 
dents are also those countries showing the strongest in- 
dustrial development. Conversely, countries with a low 
rate of patent filings by residents are, with the sole ex- 
ception of Canada, underdeveloped countries with a 
poorly developed manufacturing sector. 


Thus, research and development, a basic need of indus- 
try, has been directly and indirectly funded by govern- 
ment grants, subsidies, non-repayable loans, income tax 
deductions and expenditures on higher education, 
thereby offsetting the distorted research and develop- 
ment pattern in Canada. All these costs are absorbed by 
tax-paying wage earners; for corporations there is pub- 
lic expenditure and private benefit. 


Government corporations 


The state at different levels complements the needs of 
the corporate community by its direct or indirect in- 
volvement and investment in the industrial and finan- 
cial sectors of the economy. The government has inter- 
vened in these sectors to supply goods and services for 
which the business community either could not mobilize 
funds or did not undertake because of the high-risk in- 
vestment entailed. 
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The Economic Council of Canada has stated that “Gov- 
ernment agencies in Canada ... engage in a number of 
commercial activities. These include the provision of 
transportation services—CNR, Air Canada, various fed- 
eral and provincial ferries, and harbour and airport fa- 
cilities; communications services, such as the telephone 
services provided by various provincial governments; 
and other public utilities like hydro commissions and 
municipal waterworks. Two provinces, Ontario and Al- 
berta, provide some services similar to those of banks or 
trust companies. Other government-owned business en- 
terprises produce products ranging from synthetic rub- 
ber and uranium to bricks and tiles. 
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Governments engage in a variety of financial activities. 
A number of government agencies act as financial inter- 
mediaries, often channeling funds into areas that might 
otherwise suffer from imperfections in capital markets. 
Examples in Canada include: Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; Industrial Development Bank; 
Farm Credit Corporation; Ontario Housing Authority; 
Industrial Estates Limited (Nova Scotia); Alberta Mu- 
nicipal Financing Corporation; and La Caisse de dépot 
et placement du Québec ... Many of these organiza- 
tions have appeared on the scene only since World War 
II. (8th Annual Review, ECC, 1971). 
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According to Philip Mathias, Assistant Editor of The Fi- 
nancial Times, “few of Canada’s Crown corporations 
are inspired by the need to create jobs for the unem- 
ployed or to help the unfortunate ... Crown corpora- 
tions have been set up for special historical reasons. Ca- 
nadian National Railway Company was formed by the 
merger of several private railroads in northern Canada 
that were unable to operate profitably but were needed 
for development of such places as Sudbury and Tim- 
mins. Air Canada was created because there was not 
sufficient private capital to set up a Canadian-owned 
airline. Polymer Corporation, the rubber producer in 
Sarnia, was formed during World War II because Can- 
ada needed a rubber producer in a hurry. 


“At the federal level, the 1960s brought many major as- 
sistance programs such as the Agricultural Rehabilita- 
tion and Development Act (ARDA), the Fund for Re- 
gional Economic Development (FRED), the Area 
Development Incentives Act (ADA), and the Atlantic 
Development Board (ADB)...” 


Anthony Hampson, Chairman of the newly formed 
Canada Development Corporation, has stated that the 
purpose of the CDC is to “help develop . . . strong Ca- 
nadian-managed corporations in the private sector .. .” 
Again, according to Mathias, “Provincial ownership of 
Canada’s power generation and distribution facilities 1s 
as much for the benefit of free-enterprise industry, 
which needs a reliable power source, as it is for the do- 
mestic user. 


“At the provincial level, the new lending agencies, like 
the Manitoba Development Fund and Nova Scotia’s In- 
dustrial Estates Limited, were born and endowed with 
the power to borrow large sums of money for assistance 
programs. 


“In the late 1950s and early 1960s, many provincial 
agencies for attracting industry were created. The most 
controversial have been the Manitoba Development 
Fund (MDF) and Nova Scotia’s Industrial Estates Lim- 
ited (IEL). Both IEL and MDF were made responsible 
to a board of directors which, though appointed by the 
Government, was not directly responsible to the Gov- 
ernment for the activities of the corporations. The direc- 
tors were all members of the business establishment . . . 


“As Woodrow Lloyd, the former leader of the NDP op- 
position in the Saskatchewan legislature, summed up the 
matter, Saskatchewan had assumed 80 per cent of the 
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risk of the project in return for 30 per cent of the equity. 
Additional commissions and fees for supplying the ma- 
chinery and looking after the sales of the product make 
the (private returns) ... even greater.” 


Through governments, corporate interests have been 
able to use the public sector as a way in which to build 
the technical and supportive services needed by indus- 
try, make public the risk of new investment, and use the 
government to lay out “complementary” investment to 
stimulate profitable business opportunities for the pri- 
vate sector. These costs are borne by tax-paying work- 
ers, thus resulting in a public expenditure and a private 
benefit. 


The increasing role of government in the management 
of the economy “to provide the framework for stability 
and growth” of the corporate sector has resulted in an 
increasingly important role in public investment. This 
investment has taken two forms: complementary invest- 
ment to stimulate new and profitable business opportu- 
nities; and discretionary investment to maintain stabil- 
ity and growth. 


Relative Importance of Government Investment in 
Canada, 1926-1970 


Per cent of Public Per cent of Total Business 
Year Investment Investment 


[926 seariuane oan cane tee 13.1 86.9 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 
1926-1956, and for selected years. 


As can be seen, the level of public investment as a long- 
term trend has increased from roughly 13 per cent to 18 
per cent of all investment in Canada. This has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding decrease in the level of 
business investment from nearly 87 per cent to 82 per 
cent of all investment. 


Not only has the absolute volume of public investment 
increased to nearly one fifth of all investment in Can- 
ada, but investment flowing from the public sector has in 
the past five decades increased at a faster rate than in- 
vestment coming from the private sector. 


Percentage Increase in Business and Public 
Investment as a Percentage of Total Investment, 
1926-1970 
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Between 1926 and 1970 the rate of public investment 
increased by 27.2 per cent, while the rate of investment 
from business declined by 6 per cent. In the postwar pe- 
riod, 1950 to 1970, the rate of public investment in- 
creased by nearly 21 per cent, while the rate of business 
investment dropped off by nearly 4 per cent. 


Thus, government, through the public sector and public 
investment, has, in large part, directly and indirectly, be- 
come responsible for providing an environment of sta- 
bility and growth for the corporate sector. The manage- 
ment of the public sector is basically for the interests of 
the business community at public expense with a pri- 
vate benefit. 


The steady expansion of government expenditures and 
the increase in the number of economic functions has 
proceeded without interruption. 
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No. 1—Percentage Distribution in Canada of Value 
Added or National Income Originating by Industry, 
Selected Years 1870-1969 


Primary Industries Secondary Industries 
(Agriculture, Fishing, (Manufacturing, Mining, 
Forestry) Construction) 


No. 2—Government Expenditure as a Percentage of 
Gross National Product 


Tertiary Industries 
(Public Utilities, 30 
Gov't. Service) 





Year 





FEDERAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS AND SERVICES 


% % % 10. 
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1950 17.9 36.3 48.4 1949 55 
1960 7.0 39.0 46.0 . n 
1969 5.0 BRO 58.0 


Note: Total Expenditure is not of intergovernmental transfers. Transfer 
payments by all levels of government to private sector include subsidies 
and debt interest charges. 
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Source: O. J. Firestone, Canada’s Economic Development, 1867-1953, 
and Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry, 1926-1969. 

Note: For 1870 to 1920 inclusive, the figures represent value added; for 
1929 to 1969, data pertains to income. A “total industry” figure would not 
total 100 due to adjustments. 


Source: Based on data from Statistics Canada and estimates by The Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada. 


Government spending for all purposes in 1970 amounted 
to close to one third of the GNP; the direct use of re- 
sources by government—that is, the community's collec- 
tive consumption of resources as measured by govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services—was nearly one 


The adjacent table indicates that, over the past 100 
years, the level of national income originating in the ter- 
tiary (public service) sector of the economy has in- 
creased from nearly 21 per cent in 1870 to 58 per cent in fifth of the GNP. Nevertheless, this represents a sub- 
| 1969. stantial increase in the proportion of the nation’s re- 
| sources that has gone to fill corporate and public needs 
| since the end of the war. In 1949, government purchases 
State expenditures in relation to Gross National Prod- of goods and services represented only 13 per cent of 





uct have risen more or less steadily from the 19th cen- 
tury to the present. The level of government activity 


and economic functions, and the resulting increase in 


‘national income from this sector of the economy, has 
been a response to the increased expenditures required 


by the corporate sector. The national income budget 


_ represents an implicit recognition of the relationship be- 
tween the budget and the private economy and is a pre- 


condition for overall planning. According to the Orga- 
nization on Economic Co-operation and Development, 
“Most governments now frame plans for the major 
components of public expenditure 3 to 5 years ahead.” 


In the postwar period, government expenditures and 
purchases from the private sector have played an in- 
creasingly important role in the economy. 
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the GNP. The greater part of this increase has taken 
place at the provincial-municipal level of government; 
much of it has been associated with education and with 
the swift population growth and urbanization that has 
created the need for a rapid extension of all types of ser- 
vices coming within the jurisdiction of these two levels 
of government. 


“Non-exhaustive” government expenditures in the past 
20 years have increased as well. Non-exhaustive ex- 
penditures are essentially political expenses taking the 
form of income transfers, direct or indirect subsidies, 
and debt charges. These political expenses undertaken 
by the government in the form of non-exhaustive ex- 
penditures, and paid for by tax-paying workers, are a 
necessary lubricant to maintain social peace and to pre- 
serve the existing social arrangements. 


The heavy demands made by the corporate sector on 
government budgets have caused expenditures to out- 
strip revenues—and it is the public employee who is 
being penalized the most. 
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Growth in public employment 


The rapid growth and expansion of the economic and 
social functions fulfilled by the public sector, partic- 
ularly in the last 20 years, has resulted in a correspond- 
ing growth of public employment. 


No. 3—Growth of Government Employment, by 
Level of Government, as a Percentage of the Labour 
Force and Gainfully Employed, 1961-1970 
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Sources: Federal Government Employment, December 1961 and 1970. 
Statistics Canada. Provincial Government Employment, 1961 and for se- 
lected years, Statistics Canada. Municipal Government Employment, 
1961-1966. Statistics Canada, 1968. Local Government Employment, 
1971. Statistics Canada. Also R. M. Bird, Growth of Government Spend- 
ing in Canada, Canadian Tax Foundation, 1970. 

Note: Municipal employment figures exclude transit systems, telephone 
companies, school boards and municipally owned hospitals. Federal Goy- 
ernment employment includes staff agencies and corporations. The fig- 
ures for “Public Administration” differ because of definitions. 


As shown in the accompanying graph, the number of 
public employees as a percentage of the civilian labour 
force has steadily increased since 1961. As of 1970, 
more than 11 per cent of the entire labour force was 
directly or indirectly employed by the various levels of 
government. Of more importance is the trend indicating 
that an increasing proportion of those employed (as op- 
posed to just being in the labour force) are dependent 
upon the state for their livelihood. Between 1961 and 
1971 the percentage of those gainfully employed and 
who had jobs in the public sector increased from 10.8 
per cent to roughly 12.2 per cent. 


If we use a broad definition of the public sector and 
public employment, an even larger proportion of the la- 
bour force is employed and is thus dependent upon the 
State. 


By the 1970s, roughly 12 per cent of the labour force was 
working directly for the state, while 18 per cent of the la- 
bour force was directly or indirectly supported by gov- 
ernment payrolls. This becomes all the more important 
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No. 4—Employment in Public Administration and 
Major Community Services as Percentage of Total 
Civilian Employment 
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Source: 8th Annual Review of The Economic Council of Canada, 1971, p.9. 


Note: The figure for “Public Administration” in this graph and the othe 
graphs differ because of the definitions. 


when we realize that, between 1961 and 1970, the gros: 
payroll of all public employees as a percentage of al 
wages, salaries and supplementory labour income in- 
creased from roughly 7 per cent to 14.5 per cent. 


There are perhaps no better indicators than these to re- 
veal the importance of government as a big employer 
that helps to stabilize the labour market, and, to a lesset 
extent, the overall economy. The government sector of 
the economy over the past decade has generated rela- 
tively more new employment than the economy as a 
whole. 


A Comparison of the Rate of Growth in Total 
Employment Versus Employment in the Public 
Sector, 1961-1970 
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It has been estimated in a number of studies that, for 
the U.S. between 1950 and 1970, nearly 66 per cent of 
all new jobs generated in the economy were created in 
the state sector. Unfortunately, because of incomplete 
‘statistical data in Canada, a full comparison of the two 
situations cannot be made. As indicated above, how- 
ever, in the past 10 years in Canada, total civilian em- 
ployment increased by 38 per cent, while employment 
in the public sector expanded by nearly 47 per cent. 





| 

The tertiary sector of the economy seems likely to con- 
tinue to play a key role in the overall employment situ- 
ation. The fact that such a large proportion of people 
make their living in this sector may contribute to less 
marked cycles in overall economic activity. In the recent 
slowdown, while goods production and inventory accu- 
mulation were moderated, it is significant that total 
wages and salaries have kept rising. This, in part, is be- 
‘cause of increasing wage rates that cover up for the 
‘lower employment in the goods-producing industries, 
but it also reflects the fact that the public sector is af- 
fected later in economic down-turns than are other sec- 
tors of the economy. 


‘In the North American economy, Government is rap- 
idly assuming the role of “employer of last resort.” As 
an advanced industrialized economy becomes increas- 
ingly capital-intensive, it creates strata of workers who 
are unemployed, underemployed, and employed in 
_ low-paying jobs in declining areas of the private sector 


_ of the economy. 





| 


In the US., for example, the federal Government has 
channeled emergency funds through the Public Service 
Employment Program to provide 200,000 new jobs, 
mostly in the public sector—in public agencies, police, 
sanitation, street maintenance, education and _ trans- 

portation. In Canada, various levels of government have 
_ haphazardly become employers of last resort. Devco in 
_ Nova Scotia, the new Opportunities for Youth program 
to provide 75,000 jobs, the Local Initiatives Program, 
_ winter works programs, and the regional expansion pro- 
_ grams all represent a trend in this direction. 


| The government, acting as employer of last resort, is 
no longer a temporary policy but is rapidly becoming 
a permanent feature of the North American econ- 
omy, both in periods of recession and periods of relative 
prosperity. In Canada, all that is needed is a formal 
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policy to give recognition to this reality. Even Keynes 
was forced to cryptically suggest that: “a somewhat 
comprehensive socialization of investment will prove 
the only means of securing an approximation to full 
employment.” 


The expansion of the role played by government in the 
economy and labour market has generated two sets of 
conflicting forces. The role of government in the econ- 
omy has in one instance helped to stabilize employment 
and the income stream but, simultaneously, this is in- 
creasing the financial burden on government by exert- 
ing increased pressure on the expenditure side of the fis- 
cal and budgetary processes. The increasing conflict 
between government revenues and expenditures is rap- 
idly assuming the proportions of a fiscal crisis that will 
have profound and far-reaching ramifications upon in- 
dustrial relations in the public sector. 


(Richard Deaton is Assistant to the Director of Re- 
search for the Canadian Union of Public Employees. 
The 165,000-member Union represents municipal and 
provincial public employees, school board and univer- 
sity workers, hospital, nursing home and electrical util- 
ity workers, and employees of the CBC. 


Deaton joined the staff of CUPE in 1970 and is respon- 
sible for research in the education, nursing home and 
fringe benefit fields. He received his B.A. in economics 
and industrial relations from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and undertook his graduate work at McGill 
University. 


The analysis, interpretation and opinions he expresses 
in the accompanying article are his own, and do not 
necessarily reflect the policies or views of CUPE or its 
National Officers, or of the Canada Department of La- 
bour. This article is a revised version of one that ap- 
peared earlier in the CUPE Journal. 


The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof. 
James O’Connor, Department of Economics, San Diego 
State University, for many of the germinal ideas that 
appear in the article. Part 2 will be published in the No- 
vember Gazette.) 
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by Harry J. Waisglass 


Continental unions have had a significant historical role 
in Canada. Over the years, their contributions have 
been substantial. The costs of their activities in Canada 
however, have not always been justified by their suc- 
cesses, and I suspect that the Canadian drain on their 
treasuries has often been cause for concern at many of 
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the headquarters of continental unions. Common usage 
refers to these unions as “international,” which, I think. 
is not fully appropriate because it conveys the mislead- 
ing impression that they are worldwide organizations. 


The Canadian union movement is distinguished by the 
predominance of continental unionism, unions with 
membership in both the United States and Canada, and 
to a lesser extent, for some of them, in Puerto Rico and 
other parts of the continent. Unfortunately, the national 
versus “international” unionism controversy has dis- 
played an excessive tendency to focus on the forms and 
structures of the unions, at the expense of the more fun- 
damental and important questions about their policies 
and programs, about democratic membership participa- 
tion and controls, and the efficiency and effectiveness 
with which they carry out their functions of organizing 
within their jurisdictions, training responsible lead- 
ership, and representing and servicing their members. 


Size is an important factor because the larger unions 
can more readily afford to organize and service the 
small and isolated locals. And only the larger unions 
can more easily afford specialized and expensive re- 
search, education, industrial engineering, legal, legisla- 
tive and public relations services. In the past few years, 
several national unions have grown large enough to be 
able to provide many of these services that previously 
only the continental unions could afford. CUPE is now 
the second largest union in Canada and the PSAC is the 
third largest, ranking behind the Steelworkers (first), 
and ahead of the UAW (fourth), the Carpenters (fifth) 
and the Teamsters (sixth). Seven of the 20 unions with 
30,000 or more members are national or regional 
organizations. 


There were 11 unions in 1961 reporting 30,000 or more 
members each, with a combined membership of 
503,000, or 34.8 per cent of the total union membership 
in Canada. These larger unions have inreased to 20 in 
1971, with a membership of 1,210,000, representing 54.8 
per cent of the total membership. The larger unions 
have grown much faster than the smaller unions, and 
the trend toward bigger unions is greater among the na- 
tional than among the continental unions. 


Of the 99 continental unions with members in Canada 
in 1971, 85 were affiliated with both the AFL-CIO and 
the CLC, four with the CLC only, four with the AFL- 
CIO only, and six were not affiliated with either central 
labour body. 


Sixty-two per cent of the 2,211,000 union members in 
Canada at the beginning of 1971, belonged to continen- 
tal unions. This proportion has declined from a peak of 
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77.5 per cent in 1924 to a low of 51.2 per cent me 1955, 
rising to a postwar peak of 73.1 per cent in 1958. Since 
then, the proportion of Canadian union membership in 
continental unions has shown a persistent downward 
trend—to 71.2 per cent in 1963, 66.9 per cent in 1968, 
and 62.0 per cent in 1971. The actual membership of the 
continental unions has not declined in recent years but 
rather the membership of the national and regional 
unions grew much more rapidly, mainly because of the 
extension of collective bargaining rights in the public 
Services. 


Although size has an important bearing on what a 
union might or might not be able to do, I do not suggest 
that size is a better criterion than nationality for eval- 
uating a union. Nevertheless, it seems likely that both 
the national unions and the continental unions have in- 
creased their efficiency and effectiveness as they have 
erown in size. Perhaps, also, the larger unions are grow- 
ing faster than the smaller ones because they're more 
effective and efficient. But how should one judge the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of a union? 


One way is to consider it from the point of view of its 
members and potential members. By and large, workers 
will join and support the union that best serves their in- 
terests. In some cases, it will be a national union and in 
others a continental union. The job of a union is to or- 
ganize the unorganized workers toward self-help, not 
only to improve their wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, but also to attain integrity, dignity, self-reliance 
and autonomy as persons. 


The efficiency and effectiveness of a union should be 
measured in terms of the real opportunities it provides 
for workers to build more satisfying lives by developing 
a sense of self-responsibility and self-reliance, and by 
strengthening relationships of interdependence to dis- 
place the state of dependency that plagues the poor and 
the exploited. 


This calls for responsible leadership and democratic 
processes, neither of which might be determined either 
by the union’s size or the degree of its national auton- 
omy. The large unions, both national and continental, 
face the problems of balancing the requirement for re- 
sponsiveness to local needs against the opportunities for 
improved services and greater efficiency that result from 
centralized authority. But that does not imply that a 
small union, which does not have the same problems of 
membership communications and participation, might 
not be more autocratic. Furthermore, there is no assur- 
ance that Canadian autonomy might not be accom- 
panied by autocratic rule. 
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Among other criteria, the adequacy of services pro- 
vided, the calibre of responsible and responsive lead- 
ership, the extent of democracy in union political pro- 
cesses, and the degree of integrity in the management of 
funds are not strictly at issue in the continental union 
controversy. “International” or continental unions, as 
such, are inherently neither more nor less efficient, effec- 
tive, honest, democratic, militant, responsible or law- 
abiding than the national unions. Both the continental 
and national unions generally face the same demands 
from their members—better wages, more fringe benefits, 
and improved job security. Most members want more 
vigorous presentation of grievances. And both the conti- 
nental and national unions are confronted with more or 
less concern over questions such as the size of dues and 
assessments, language rights, ethnic and racial relations, 
the conduct of elections, and the nature and extent of 
political and legislative action. 


There seems to be a consensus that the continental 
unions with large Canadian memberships do not as a 
rule pose problems of autonomy. The Steelworkers have 
what is virtually a separate Canadian union, although it 
has drawn heavily on its U.S. headquarters for financial 
support. Some unions might have the forms of consti- 
tutional and financial autonomy without the substance, 
whereas others may have the substance without the 
forms. In either event, there are serious doubts whether 
the problems of democratic process and responsible 
leadership can be solved merely by establishing unions 
ona basis of Canadian autonomy. 


One gets the impression from some of the critics of con- 
tinental unions that their Canadian members are held 
in unwilling bondage for the profit or glory of American 
colonialism or imperialism. I do not doubt that, at any 
given time, there may be some workers who would feel 
“captive” in one union until they could succeed in per- 
suading the majority to change affiliations. But that 
could be in national as well as continental unions. I sus- 
pect, however, that there may be at least a few conti- 
nental unions that might welcome the complete separa- 
tion of their Canadian sections, if only for financial 
reasons: they may not mind giving up the privilege of 
subsidizing Canadian union activities. 


There are some indications that the interests and moti- 
vations of the continental unions for supporting organi- 
zation activities in Canada are being seriously weakened. 
The reasons may be summarized as follows: 


1. It has been argued that there has been a decline in 
ideology and idealism in the American labour move- 
ment, and possibly in American society generally. It 
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may be in part a reaction to the criticisms of their inter- 
national assistance programs—the feeling that their 
costly efforts are too little appreciated and their good 
intentions suspect. 


2. There appears to be a significant rise in protectionist 
pressures among union members in the U.S. This factor, 
combined with the rise of nationalist feelings in Can- 
ada, has diminished the influence of Canadian union 
leaders upon the economic and political policies of the 
continental unions. 


3. The CLC and the AFL-CIO have frequently fol- 
lowed opposing policies in a number of areas, including 
international labour affairs. The communication gap 
may have widened and neither central labour body 


seems to have much influence on the other, good or 
bad. 


4. The minimum standards of autonomy for its U.S.- 
based affiliates, adopted by the CLC at its Edmonton 
convention in May, 1970, are causing the continental 
unions to consider amendments to their constitutions 
that would have implications for their organizations in 
both Canada and the U.S. Reforms and re-structures 
for Canada must, in many cases, mean also reforms and 
re-structures for the U.S. 


Some unions, if they are to be faced with the prospects 
of major changes, might also be led to question the 
value and importance of their Canadian sections, set- 
ting their costs against their benefits. Some might find 
that the Canadian section had costs and influences in 
excess of their proportionate contributions and num- 
bers. Out of the 108 continental unions operating in 
Canada in 1967, 10 had less than | per cent of their 
members in Canada, 70 of them had less than 10 per 
cent, and 101 had less than 20 per cent. 


The CLC criteria (LG 1970, p. 558) call for minimum 
standards of self-government to include: election of Ca- 
nadian officers by Canadians; investing in them the au- 
thority to speak for the union in Canada; and determina- 
tion by elected Canadian officers and members of 
policies dealing with national affairs. What the conti- 
nental unions could do to satisfy demands for Canadian 
autonomy would be affected by the possibilities for re- 
gional autonomy in the U.S., and further, by organiza- 
tional instincts that tend to avoid the formation of sepa- 
rate internal power blocs possessing extra privileges. 
George Meany gave these considerations some of his 
characteristic clarity in an address quoted in the Globe 
and Mail of February 20, 1971: 
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“Mr. Meany said that Canadian locals should have the 
same right, no more nor less, than locals in the United 
States of the same union. “They can’t have it both 
ways—belong to a U.S. union and have a system differ- 
ent than the American unions,’ he said. 


“Later, in response to further questioning, he amplified 
his remarks and offered this view on the issue of auton- 
omy: ‘It depends on the constitution of each interna- 
tional union. They have locals on both sides of the bor- 
der. They have international constitutions. Some 
provide for a vice-president for different geographic 
areas, some have one or two vice-presidents for Canada. 
This depends entirely on the international constitution, 
which can be changed at a convention. From my point 
of view, an international has the same obligation to its 
locals in Canada as to its locals in the United States. I 
don’t think you can have two organizations in one. 
There has to be one organization. I feel that, if it makes 
sense from a practical point of view to have a separate 
organization, it should be distinctly separate. You 
shouldn’t try to maintain two organizations in the con- 
stitutional structure of one existing organization.’ ” 


Meany’s main point seems to be that the Canadian 
branches of continental unions should not expect a 
greater degree of autonomy within their organizations 
than within the American branches, and that the ben- 
efits and advantages of continental unionism imply a 
sharing in the responsibilities for its constitutional gOov- 
ernment. He might have pointed out, however, that op- 
portunities for autonomous action are provided through 
the distinctive organizational frameworks of the sepa- 
rate and independent central labour bodies. 


It seems to me that the roles and functions of the central 
labour bodies, at the national, provincial and local lev- 
els, their independence of the AFL-CIO and the conti- 
nental union headquarters, and the nature and extent of 
the participation of the Canadian membership in these 
exclusively Canadian labour centres, are important and 
significant—but these factors are neglected in the con- 
sideration of the autonomy of Canadian sections and 
their capacity to pursue an independent course on pol- 
icies for the promotion of Canadian interests. 


The functions of the CLC, the provincial federations 
and local labour councils are concerned with a wide 
range of public policies—political, social and economic, 
concentrating mainly on educational and legislative ac- 
tivities, national and international affairs, human rights, 
housing, regional development, and other policies and 
programs concerning relationships with governments at 
all levels. The responsibility for policies and activities 
concerning collective bargaining and relationships with 
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employers, however, are largely decentralized, with au- 
thority residing in local unions and in the Canadian or 
regional headquarters of the national and continental 
affiliated unions. 


There is considerable evidence to indicate that the Ca- 
-nadian central labour bodies—abetted by a high degree 
of participation, involvement and leadership from both 
national unions and the Canadian sections of continen- 
tal unions—have pursued independent policy courses 
often very different from, and at times in conflict with, 
the policy positions of their U.S. counterparts. To the 
best of my knowledge, there have been no reasons to sus- 
pect that any of the policies of the Canadian labour cen- 
tres have been subordinated to American political or 
economic interests. 


So far, we have been examining the criteria for judging 

the performance of a union mainly from the point of 
view of its members. We should also look at that per- 
_ formance in terms of its effects on public policy. 


Prof. Milton Friedman stated in his 1950 paper, “Some 
Comments on the Significance of Labor Unions for 
- Economic Policy,” that “Labour unions are important 
political and economic institutions that significantly af- 
fect both public and private actions. This fact raises se- 
rious and difficult problems for economic policy. At the 
same time, laymen and economists alike tend, in my 
view, to exaggerate greatly the extent to which labour 
unions affect the structure and level of wage rates. This 
fact is one of the most serious obstacles to a balanced 
judgment about appropriate public policies toward 
unions. 


Friedman argues that unions can have only a very small 
and temporary effect on the structure and level of wage 
rates, and that “a large and probably the major part of 
the wage rise for which the unions received credit would 
have come anyway.” 


Although he acknowledges that unions exert steady, up- 
ward pressure on wage rates, he points out that they 
also make for rigidity and for a lag in adjustment, be- 
cause of the discreet time intervals at which union con- 
tracts are negotiated. These different effects work in Op- 
posite directions during periods of cyclical expansion, a 
fact that leads him to the conclusion that “the existence 
of unions is therefore likely to interpose an obstacle to 
as rapid or as large an increase in wage rates as would 
otherwise occur.” 


Friedman shows much greater concern about the poten- 
tial political powers of unions than about their eco- 
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nomic powers. “The difficulty is not so much that strong 
unions will produce inflation as that inflation will pro- 
duce strong unions ... the unions will receive credit for 
the wage rises. This will tend to strengthen the hold of 
the unions on the workers and greatly to increase their 
political power.” 


Friedman did not receive the unanimous support of 
economists when he made these statements. Nor is there 
any consensus now on the impact of unions on eco- 
nomic policies. If it is difficult to get hard facts and to 
form hard judgments on the economic implications of 
unions in general, it is immensely more difficult to de- 
termine whether or not continental unions have a 
greater impact than national unions on Canadian eco- 
nomic conditions and policies. 


In spite of these real difficulties, I would like to suggest 
for your consideration some probable advantages of our 
continental unionism for both countries, Canada and 
the U.S. It seems likely to me that continental unions, 
generally speaking, will tend to promote or support more 
expansionary, or less restrictive, trade policies. My own 
limited personal experience has indicated that there is a 
tendency for continental unions, operating at the politi- 
cal level, to reduce the demand for economic protection 
in times of recession. I must admit, however, that this 
experience was gleaned during a period when nation- 
alist expressions and sentiments were hardly evident in 
either Canada or the U.S. Furthermore, it could be ar- 
gued that the Canada-U.S. automotive agreement might 
not have been possible in the absence of a continental 
union such as the UAW. 


Because of the economic interdependence of Canada 
and the U.S., there is a real danger in allowing the trade 
union movements of the two countries to grow too far 
apart. No matter what might be the distinctive struc- 
ture, shape or form that the future Canadian labour 
movement might take, our mutual interests will require 
close communications and co-operative working ar- 
rangements with the U.S. labour movement. In the ab- 
sence of the strong ties we now have, new forms and 
mechanisms for communication and collaboration 
would have to be discovered or created. I would suggest, 
then, that the long-term real interests of neither Canada 
nor the United States can be very well served by a dete- 
rioration of relations between their respective labour 
movements. 


(The foregoing article first appeared as an address de- 
livered to the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs. The opinions expressed are those of the author, 
who is Director-General of Research and Development 
for the Canada Department of Labour, and do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views or policies of the Department.) 
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Demands for fringe benefits have not yet reached their 
limits and will continue to grow in number and diversity. 
Representatives of both labour and management 
agreed on this point at one of the sessions at the Public 
Personnel Association’s spring conference. 


Speaking on the question “Have We Reached the Satu- 
ration Point in Fringe Benefits?-Management and 
Union Views,” Yvon Pouliot of Lemay, Pouliot, Gué- 
rard and Associates, Montreal, said fringe benefits will 
continue to come up in management-labour negotia- 
tions. He noted several areas in which benefits might in- 
crease—for example, in the area of additional services 
provided to employees by employers. Financial, legal 
and insurance services may be offered in the future, in 
conjunction with traditional pay increments. Even the 
provision of eyeglasses for employees may be under- 
taken, if both parties agree, Pouliot stated. 


In answer to delegates’ questions, Pouliot noted that 
there has been little move to decrease fringe benefits in 
contracts, and that a survey shows employers pay about 
20 per cent of labour costs in the form of fringe benefits. 
When asked about the management of fringe benefit pro- 
grams like pension plans and insurance, he said that the 
responsibility lay jointly with management and govern- 
ment, and that unions should not take a role in their ad- 
ministration. Union participation would mean an em- 
ployee would work for both company and union, thus 
splitting his allegiance and giving the union too much 
power. 
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The speaker pointed out the problems of the “cafeteria” 
type of benefit package whereby an employee is given a 
choice of benefits adding up to a certain value. This sys-. 
tem has the advantage of giving options to employees, 
but in the case of insurance coverage, only those need- 
ing the insurance would be willing to pay into the plan, 
and this, of course, would raise the insurance premiums 
to exorbitant levels. 


One improvement that Pouliot recommends for the fu- 
ture is a totally transferable pension plant. With increas- 
ing mobility in the labour force, the plan would ensure 
a worker’s coverage in case of transferal, rather than 
force him to join a new plan in his new job. He recom- 
mended also that moves be made to offer fringe benefits | 
that would appeal to younger workers—greater insur- 
ance coverage, for example, and longer holidays during 
the time when they are raising a family. 


Stanley Little 


Stan Little, President of the Canadian Union of Public | 
Employees, gave the union viewpoint on fringe benefits. 
He agreed that the administration of fringe benefits was" 
best left to the individual companies as they could be 
better administered by management. He saw problems, 
however, in trying to establish transferable pension 
plans in situations in which recently hired workers 
would retire after a few years under the same conditions 
offered to long-term employees. This, he believed, 
would cause immense dissatisfaction. 


Little warned against fringe benefit deals that were too 
restrictive. “I have seen contracts in which the fringe 
benefits are calculated to be worth around 40 per cent 
of the pay packet, and that means that each employee 
bound by such an agreement has less freedom to live his 
life as he would like... After all, money in the pocket is 
freedom of a sort, and the individual can use it to pur- 
sue his own particular life style; 30 or 40 per cent of his 
money tied up in fringe benefits cannot be so used.” 


Little believes that benefits should no longer be re- 
garded as extras thrown in or taken for granted by em- 
ployees. He predicted that placing definite negotiable 
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values on fringe benefits “is perhaps the final step in re- 
' moving the mythology that has tended to surround the 
whole area of fringe benefits in the minds of both union 
members and the general public, and I think it’s all to 
the good.” 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey 


Job-hopping used to be considered symptomatic of per- 
sonal instability, Manpower and Immigration Minister 
Bryce Mackasey told delegates. Now a person entering 
the labour force may have to train and re-train several 
_ times in his work career. 


“Making our society function requires that we know 
how to manage, how to obtain organizational perform- 
ance through the work of the individual,” Mackasey 
said. “Making our society free requires that the indivi- 
dual learn how to manage organization—how to make 
organization and his job in it serve his ends, his values, 
his desire to achieve.” 
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He quoted the Prime Minister as saying to a youthful 
segment of the workforce: “You have been telling us 
that many of the employment opportunities that exist in 
Canada are not meaningful to you. All right then, you 
tell us what is meaningful, what is important, and we'll 
support you.” In response to this challenge, 13,700 ap- 
plications were made to the Local Initiatives Program 
(LIP) for a total of $480 million—more than three times 
the sum earmarked for the program. “We supported 
5,700 applications that resulted in the creation of some 
92,000 jobs at a cost of $150 million,” Mackasey said. 
The remaining applications had to be withdrawn, can- 
celled or turned down. 


The LIP program was successful because it motivated 
people to have a direct involvement in tasks that were 
fulfilling and helpful to their own communities. So suc- 
cessful was the program that the Government added 
another $30 million to extend the most outstanding 
projects to September 30. 


Training on the job, too, was equally successful. “Many 
large corporations, already oriented to change, and with 
their own company training programs, were encouraged 
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through the Training-On-The-Job Program to acceler- 
ate their programs and train hundreds of new employ- 
ees in anticipation of future job openings. For these 
companies, the program induced them to hire and train 
now rather than later, to their benefit and that of the 
unemployed.” 


Young people under 25, and women, were offered the 
greatest encouragement in on-job training because 
these were the categories in the labour force with the 
greatest levels of unemployment, the Minister said. 


Cecil Tuck 


In the federal Public Service, there is an increasing need 
to pay people rather than jobs; pay based on the per- 
formance of an individual is one of the devices that will 
secure the continuing services of a good employee. 
These are the views of Cecil C. Tuck, Executive Direc- 
tor Operations, Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
“Within the federal system,” Tuck said, “managers are 
too often forced to organize their manpower resources 
to exploit the classification system rather than to meet 
the needs of their programs. The first problem that must 
be overcome is the system itself.” 


The “equal pay for equal work” concept, which provides 
for automatic increases within a classification level, is 
wrong, he declared. “Compensation must be more re- 
lated to, responsive to and supportive of the developing 
management climate with its emphasis on goals and ac- 
complishments, organization development, staffing, per- 
formance appraisal, management development and 
manpower planning.” 


The design principles of a performance pay system, 
Tuck believes, must accomodate many variables to re- 
flect rapid changes that occur in the outside job market, 
to generate sufficient money, and to enunciate clearly 
the reasons for the use of appraisals, promotion 
amounts and times, and economic and merit adjust- 
ments. “The second problem is the people who operate 
the system. The concepts of reward and punishment are 
brought to a hard crunch in the pay package,” he 
stated. “Performance appraisals are the key to the pro- 
cess. Who should judge? Against what criteria? Employ- 
ees should be assured their right of redress, but by what 
process or further judgment?” 


Tuck implied that, to gain the unions’ general accept- 
ance of a performance pay system within the federal 
Public Service, the general quality of management would 
have to be substantially improved, better manpower ap- 
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praisal criteria developed, and multiple safeguards de- 
fined to ensure that the system would be applied with) 
integrity. 


Marion Kellogg 


Marion Kellogg is one management consultant who) 
doesn’t believe in performance appraisals. “Many man- 
agers well know my personal opinion of appraisals; I 
think they should be flushed down the drain.” What she | 
Suggests in their place is management by objectives. | 
“The manager who wants to make work a develop- | 
mental experience must try to reach some level of) 
agreement with the employee as to how job success will | 
be measured,” she said. “You can do this only when the 
results to be achieved are laid out in specific, measur- | 
able terms and when the criteria evolved are objective, | 
preferably numerical. The employee then knows what is | 
expected of him, where he stands with respect to the re- | 
quired result, and can work accordingly. In this way | 
both employee and boss will tend to agree on the work. 
progress to date.” | 








But if you must have performance appraisals, their 
feedback will only be effective if they give employees ) 
useful new information, if they are translated into fu- - 
ture goals and action plans to reach them; if criticism is 
given in small doses; if reward and recognition seem to ) 
match contribution; if discussion is work-focused; if in-- 
formation is specific and constructive; and if there is ai 
two-way exchange of information. 


Informal, friendly discussions from time to time can be » 
quite productive, she said. But criticism, no matter how | 
constructive, is invariably interpreted by the employee 
as adverse. If the manager cites too many needed im- 
provements at one time, the employee just goes on the 
defensive, Miss Kellogg warned. And when the ap- 
praisal is linked with salary recommendations, and the 
employee thinks the reward doesn’t match the required 
effort, the manager will lose credibility in the em- 
ployee’s eyes. 


Ideally, all work should be challenging. And most work, 
Miss Kellogg believes, can be made challenging if the 
employee is allowed to see where his effort fits into the 
overall scheme. The employee who has minimum infor- 
mation about how his work relates to the work of oth- 
ers, the oversupervised employee who is never per- 
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mitted to make even the smallest mistake without 
penalty, suffers in two ways: his growth is retarded, and 
his contribution to the business impaired. But although 
a development climate is often thought to be a soft cli- 
mate, nothing could be further from the truth, she said. 
“Growth can’t occur without vigorous, goal-directed ef- 
fort, enormous self-discipline, heart-breaking trial and 
error and retrial. 


“The growth of an individual implies additional con- 
straints so as not to hamper the development of his as- 
sociates or decrease the chances of the organization’s at- 
taining its goals.” This means that the climate, although 
it has considerable freedom, is a tough one. The de- 
‘mands for increased contribution are constant, and yes- 
terday’s results are not good enough for today. The 
-manager’s personality is minor in its impact compared 
with his persistent expectation of self-set standards of 
excellence and self-measured results. “The develop- 
-ment-minded manager who is determined to close the 
gap between actual and budgeted performance realizes 
that this means creating and maintaining a work envi- 
‘ronment that not only permits but requires every em- 
ployee to use and add to his abilities. In a sense, the 
creation of this climate is one of the manager’s personal 
development goals, and he must plan carefully to meet 
nat.” 
| 

James L. Hayes 


Another management consultant believes that organiza- 
tions don’t know what to do with people who think. 
“Job definitions, if too rigid, destroy job objectives,” 
_ said James L. Hayes, President and Chief Executive Of- 
-ficer of the American Management Association. “A defi- 
nition should tell people what they are responsible for, 
not what to do.” People should be given room to run, 
Hayes told delegates, but not unlimited room. “A team 
attitude must be developed, especially in the fish-bowl 
atmosphere of the public sector,” he said. Not enough 
attention was being paid to the part the individual plays 
within the team, and the individual human side has 
been downplayed by emphasis on “behavioral patterns” 
rather than on the needs of the individual. 


“Persons on courses are given the behavioral approach, 
and practise management in a sequential system,” 
Hayes said. “The greatest challenge facing personnel 
people is to have the sensitivity to deal with individuals 
and still bring those individuals into a team that will 
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carry out certain objectives.” To do this effectively, hu- 
manity was needed, not mere tolerance, because there is 
so much more to working with a person than merely tol- 
erating him. 


“Most morale problems stem from management’s wait- 
ing too long to make a decision. It gives individuals 
plenty of time to formulate an opinion of what they 
consider the proper course of action. Wage raises only 
buy time on unhappiness. The real need of people is to 
feel a sense of achievement.” 


In order to be organized and to staff correctly, one must 
have objectives, and it was imperative that these objec- 
tives belonged to groups rather than to individuals, 
Hayes stated. To have an effective teamwork system, 
the adversary system had to go. “Poor management 
gave rise to unions in the first place; it will have to be 
good management to bring about teamwork.” 


Excessive paperwork and carbons, he believes, make 
many potentially efficient working systems slow down to 
a dull crawl. “It is my sincere belief,” he quipped, “that 
many personnel agents are undercover agents for filing 
cabinet companies.” 
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New Brunswick 


Improved bilingual service in areas such as publications 
and translation was announced as a major goal of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour at its 16th annual 
conference, held June 4 to 7 in Campbellton, N.B. To 
expand services to French-speaking union members, a 
French-language Atlantic Regional Labour Educational 
Centre will be established at the Memramcook Insti- 
tute, near Moncton, N.B. It will parallel the English- 
language centre just opened at St. Francis Xavier 
University. 


A record 312 delegates representing 32,000 union mem- 
bers attended the conference to hear such speakers as 
Jean Beaudry, Executive Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, and Henry Rhodes, Director of 
Labour Councils and Federations for the CLC, as well 
as to conduct the business of the Federation. The econ- 
omy, bilingualism and provincial legislation provided 
the major topics for discussion. 


In his report, Federation President Paul LePage termed 
the high unemployment in northern New Brunswick 
as “appalling,” but noted that last winter’s crisis result- 
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ing from delayed payments of unemployment insurance 
benefits had been solved. He traced many of the social 
problems in New Brunswick to “the failure of our econ- 
omy to grow and expand and to provide employment to 
the growing workforce.” | 


In the field of legislation, the Federation urged provin- 
cial adoption of legal safeguards to guarantee payment 
of wages and salaries to employees in the case of com- 
pany bankruptcy. To help reduce unemployment, a 
four-day workweek with no reduction in hours was ad- 
vocated, as well as a provincial regulation establishing 
four weeks vacation with pay for all employees covered 
by the Vacation With Pay Act. Another resolution criti- 
cized shortcomings in New Brunswick’s Human Rights 
Code, particularly omission of the right of workers to 
form and join trade unions for protection. 


The bilingualism issue was important at the convention, 
and some delegates expressed disappointment that 
greater progress was not being made in providing ser- 
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vices to French-speaking union members. At one 
point, a dispute broke out on the floor over the appoint- 
ment of an executive secretary to the Federation; a tem- 
porary walkout was staged by some delegates when the 
convention failed to pass a resolution requiring the new 
officer to be bilingual. A weaker resolution, calling on 
the Federation to have the “opportunity” of hiring a bi- 
lingual secretary, was passed later in the convention. 


In the elections, President Paul LePage was returned to 
office for another year, along with all but two of the 
present executive. The two new officers elected to fill va- 
cancies left by resignations are Ronald Cronkite, Vice- 
President of the Carleton-York region, and Norman 
Bourque, trustee. 


Other resolutions presented included a call for New 
Brunswick to be declared a bilingual district, and 
French to be an officially recognized language in gov- 
ernment business dealings. The convention called on 
union members to give “full and active support” to the 
New Democratic Party, although the vote approving 


“support was very close. Delegates asked that the min- 


imum wage in New Brunswick be raised to $2.75 from 
the present level of $1.40, an increase that would see a 


| jump of nearly 100 per cent in the province’s present 
_ minimum wage. New Brunswick is currently on a par 
with Newfoundland, having the second lowest min- 
imum wage. Prince Edward Island’s $1.25, is the lowest 
| in Canada. 


Lastly, the Federation urged that financial support for 
the North-East Regional Development Council should 
be withdrawn by both the provincial and federal Gov- 


-ernments. The Council, known as CRAN, was accused 


by the Federation of encouraging an illegal strike 
among steelworkers at Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Limited. 


Alberta 


Canada’s current high rate of unemployment was the 
main concern of the 16th Annual Alberta Federation of 
Labour Convention held April 26 to 28 in Edmonton. 
In his opening address, AFL president Roy Jamha 
noted: “Even the Prairies, which have been relatively 
fortunate in this regard up to now, exceeded the 5 per 
cent level this winter.” The 404 delegates attending the 
convention heard Jamha discuss not only high unem- 
ployment, but the promanagement slant he claims ex- 
ists in the Alberta Department of Labour. He noted 
that, while other departments have been revamped, the 
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Labour Department has remained intact as “unique in 
its makeup from any other, with personnel drawn en- 
tirely from the ranks of management and the RCMP. 
The consequence of this is that management’s advan- 
tage over us is devastating.” He also noted with regret 
the poor penetration made by organized labour into 
Alberta. 


The convention, comprising delegates from 220 locals 
representing a total membership of 51,203 workers, en- 
dorsed a 13-point program urging the provincial and 
federal Governments to take steps ensuring full employ- 
ment and job security. Demands included co-operative 
economic planning that would guarantee meaningful em- 
ployment at fair wages to all citizens, establishment of 
policies that emphasize socially desirable objectives 
rather than private enterprise profit, nationalization of 
industries not acting in the public interest, and develop- 
ment of long-term programs to replace “band-aid work 
projects.” 


In addition to the 13-point program, delegates approved 
establishment of a national union for the unemployed to 
be undertaken by the CLC, provincial labour feder- 
ations, and civic labour councils. The purpose of the 
union would be to provide an effective outlet to direct 
the grievances of unemployed workers to appropriate 
agencies and branches of government. Brought before 
the convention also were resolutions calling for institu- 
tion of a government-funded education upgrading pro- 
gram, endorsement in principle of the four-day, eight 
hour workweek; and retention of Alberta Government 
Telephone ownership in the hands of the province. 
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Consumer 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose 0.1 per cent 
to 138.5 in June from 138.3 in May and was 4.1 per cent 
higher than in June a year ago. In June 1972 the housing 
and transportation components advanced 0.3 per cent; 
the tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.2 per cent. The 
components for recreation and reading, and for food, 
each increased 0.1 per cent. Clothing prices declined 0.2 
per cent, and the health and personal care index 
dropped 0.1 per cent. 


The food index decreased 0.1 per cent to 137.5 from 
137.4. An increase of 0.8 per cent in restaurant meal 
prices outweighed a decline of 0.1 per cent in the index 
of food for home consumption. The slight decline in the 
prices of food consumed at home was owing to a 
seasonal decrease in egg quotations and lower prices for 
several miscellaneous grocery items. Egg prices declined 
10.8 per cent between May and June and were more 
than 5 per cent lower than a year ago. Meat, fish and 
poultry prices were 0.9 per cent higher in June 1972, 
and were over 11 per cent higher than a year ago. Beef 
rose 0.8 per cent, most cuts contributing to the advance. 
Chicken prices increased 1.4 per cent: pork, on average, 
rose 0.3 per cent. Fruit prices, on average, rose fraction- 
ally compared with increases of more than 3 per cent 
between May and June in the preceding 3 years. Mixed 
movements were recorded for fresh fruit, but most 
canned, dried and frozen fruit prices were marginally 
lower. The vegetable index advanced 0.6 per cent, 
recording a smaller increase than between May and 
June in recent years. Higher prices for potatoes, to- 
matoes and carrots, and some other fresh vegetables, 
offset decreases in celery, lettuce and cabbage quota- 
tions in the latest month. The dairy products compo- 
nents rose mainly as the result of the removal of earlier 
specials on butter, ice cream, powdered and evaporated 
milk, and a general increase in the Winnipeg fluid milk 
price. The bakery and cereal index rose marginally. 
Among other foodstuffs, lower prices were recorded for 
various items including instant and ground coffee, vege- 
table soup, catsup, jelly powder, and margarine. 


The food index was 5.4 per cent above its level of a year 
ago. The price of food consumed at home increased 5.3 
per cent and that of restaurant meals 6.3 per cent, in 
June: 197 1; 
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The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 142.6 in June 
from 142.2 in May, mainly because of increases in the 
shelter and household operation components. It was 4.6 
per cent higher than a year ago. The shelter index rose 
0.1 per cent, mainly because of a 0.6 per cent increase in 
new house prices; rents and home-owner repair charges, 
each increased 0.1 per cent. Within the household oper- 
ation component, which rose 0.5 per cent, household ser- 
vice charges advanced 1.9 per cent because of increased 
telephone rates in a number of centres in Ontario and 
Quebec. A 0.7 per cent advance in appliance prices re- 
sulted mainly from higher prices for sewing machines, 
electric frying pans and electric stoves. The furniture 
and the household operation items, floor coverings, 
dishes, light bulbs, alarm clocks and garbage cans regis- 
tered price increases; cleaning supplies were generally 
lower in price because of supermarket sales. 


The clothing index decreased 0.2 per cent to 131.3 in 
June from 131.5, mainly because of lower prices for 
men’s wear, women’s wear, children’s wear, and piece 


goods. A decrease of 0.5 per cent in men’s wear resulted 


from sale prices for suits, trousers and socks. Sales in 
spring coats and dresses were responsible for a 0.4 per 
cent decline in the women’s wear index. Price increases 
of 0.3 per cent and 1.2 per cent were registered for foot- 
wear and clothing services, the latter because of gener- 
ally higher shoe repair, dry cleaning and laundry 
charges. Between June 1971 and June 1972, the clothing 
index rose 2.1 per cent. 


The transportation index rose 0.3 per cent to 133.6 in 
June from 133.2 in May as a result of increases of 3.2 
per cent and 0.3 per cent in inter-city travel and local 
transportation components. Train fares increased be- 
Cause of seasonal and non-seasonal factors, and some 
inter-urban bus fares were raised in Québec and On- 
tario. The local transportation index also rose as adop- 
tion of a cash-only payment system effectively increased 
Edmonton bus fares. No change was recorded in the au- 
tomobile operation component as marginally higher 
new car prices, together with widespread advances in 
chassis lubrication charges, offset gasoline price reduc- 
tions in a number of cities. In the twelve months to June 
1972, the transportation index rose 2.7 per cent. 
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he health and personal care index declined 0.1 per cent 

o 148.9 in June from 149.0 in May because of lower 
rices for some .personal care supplies such as toilet 
soap, cleansing tissues and razor blades. Between June 
1971 and June 1972, the health and personal care index 
advanced 4.7 per cent. 











The recreation and reading index advanced 0.1 per cent 
to 139.3 in June from 139.2 in May, and was 2.9 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Price increases were re- 
corded for phonograph records, bicycles, sports equip- 
ment and black-and-white television sets. Colour tele- 
vision sets and stereo combinations decreased in price. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.2 per cent to 132.8 
in June from 132.5 in May and was 3.2 per cent above 
‘its June 1971 level. 


Consumer price index items, when classified by com- 
‘modities and services, offer another view of the inci- 
dence of the change in prices. Between May and June, 
the services index moved up 0.3 per cent, mainly be- 
cause of increased telephone rates and higher clothing 
service and chassis lubrication charges, together with in- 
creased train and local and inter-city bus fares. The to- 
tal commodities index edged up 0.1 per cent as rises 
of 0.4 per cent for durables and 0.1 per cent for 
food outweighed 0.1 per cent lower prices for non-du- 
tables excluding food. The durables increase was chiefly 
attributable to higher prices for bicycles, furniture, floor 
coverings, appliances, and some other household uten- 
sils and equipment. The decline for non-durables ex- 
cluding food was mainly the result of reductions for gar- 
ments, household cleaning supplies, toiletries and 
gasoline outweighing increased quotations for tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, footwear, phonograph records and 
sports equipment. 


City consumer 


Between May and June the consumer price index 
(1961 =100) advanced in eight regional cities and city- 
combinations and declined in four. The movements 
ranged from an increase of 0.9 per cent in St. John’s to a 
decrease of 0.5 per cent in Thunder Bay. Food indexes 
rose in five cities, declined in six and remained un- 
changed in one, reflecting generally higher restaurant 
meal prices across the country, and mixed movements 
in quotations for food consumed at home. Housing 
indexes advanced in 11 cities, mainly as a result of in- 
creased rents and higher prices for many home furnish- 
ing items; increased telephone rates in Ontario and 
Québec cities contributed to the rise in the housing in- 
dex. Clothing indexes rose in seven cities and declined 
in five. Higher prices for clothing upkeep were recorded 
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in most cities surveyed, but apparel prices were lower in 
many areas. Transportation indexes rose in nine cities, 
reflecting increased inter-urban bus and rail fares and 
higher automobile lubrication charges. The health and 
personal care components declined in six cities, rose in 
four and were unchanged in two, mainly as the result of 
mixed price movements for toiletries. Recreation and 
reading components likewise registered mixed moye- 
ments across the country. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
rose in four cities and were unchanged in eight. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
May and June were: On the base 1961 =100: St. John’s 
+ 1.2 to 129.2; Saint John +.5 to 130.3; Toronto +.5 to 
133.9; Saskatoon-Regina +.5 to 127.6; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +.4 to 133.0; Ottawa +.2 to 134.9; Halifax +.1 to 
130.3; Winnipeg +.0 to 132.5; Vancouver —.1 to 131.7; 
Montreal —.2 to 130.5. On the base 1969= 100: Quebec 
City —.3 to 106.7; Thunder Bay —.5 to 106.6. 


City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer price index, and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements oc- 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of 
the city indexes moves on the basis of changes in rents 
only, whereas changes in both rents and home-own- 
ership costs are included in the Canada index. As a re- 
sult of home-ownership costs have increased more rap- 
idly than rents, the housing and all-items indexes for 
cities have tended to underestimate somewhat the rates 
of price increase, particularly over longer periods. Plans 
are being made by Statistics Canada to incorporate 
home-ownership prices in city indexes. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
0.3 per cent in June to 306.5 from the revised May index 
of 305.7. It was 5.9 per cent higher than the June 1971] 
index of 289.3. Six of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, and two declined. 


The animal products group index rose 1.0 per cent to 
372.7 from 369.0 on higher prices for fresh and cured 
meats and livestock. An advance of 0.5 per cent to 245.5 
from 244.4 in the chemical products group index re- 
flected price increases for paint materials and inorganic 
chemicals. Moderate increases were recorded for four 
major group indexes: vegetable products to 239.6 from 
239.0, textile products to 278.4 from 277.6, non-metallic 
minerals to 233.3 from 232.5 and iron products to 323.2 
from 323.0. The non-ferrous metals products group in- 
dex declined 0.6 per cent to 264.0 from 265.5 on price 
decreases for refined copper (export prices) and silver. 
There was a slight decline in the wood products group 
index to 425.2 from 425.4. 
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Employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate remained at 
6.2 between May and June. The unadjusted rate, repre- 
senting actual unemployment as a per cent of the la- 
bour force, also remained at 6.2 between May and June. 
The rate increased for persons 25 years of age and over 
and decreased for persons 14 to 24. By region, the rates 
declined in the Atlantic and British Columbia and in- 
creased in Ontario and Quebec. 


Employment. There was an increase in employment be- 
tween May and June of 36,000. The level was 8,315,000 
compared with 8,051,000 a year ago. Employment levels 
between May and June increased for both men and 
women 25 years of age and over, and decreased for per- 
sons aged 14 to 24. Compared with a year ago, employ- 
ment advanced 273,000 (3.3 per cent). Regionally there 
were increases in the Prairies, 32,000, the Atlantic, 
14,000, and a decrease in Ontario, 25,000. Québec and 
British Columbia showed little change. 


Unemployment. The level of unemployment increased 
from 544,000 in May to 553,000 in June. A year ago the 
level was 539,000. By main age-sex group, there were in- 
creases for both men and women 25 and older and 
small decreases for persons 14 to 24 years of age. By du- 
ration, there was a decrease in the number of persons 
seeking work for under one month and an increase in 
those seeking work for more than one month. The levels 
for Ontario and Québec increased, and the levels for the 
other regions showed small declines. 


Participation rate. The participation rate increased to 
56.4 in June. In June 1971 the rate was 55.8. It increased 
for persons 25 years of age and over and declined for 
persons 14 to 24 years of age. Regionally there were in- 
creases in the Prairies and the Atlantic, and a small in- 
crease in Québec. Ontario and British Columbia 
showed small declines. 
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October credits 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 542, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Can- 
ada Labour Code, Part V, involving the functions of the. 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which the Em-. 
ployee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour p. 545, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of: 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings: 
under the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the: 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and} 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the: 
Department. 


Photos. Murray Mosher Photo Features Ltd.: Cover. 
The Public Archives of Canada: p. 508. David Portigal 
and Co., Winnipeg: p. 514. CN Photo: p. 517. NFB: p.. 
519, 533, 549. The Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd 
Montreal: p. 520. 


Gazette error 


The heading in the table, “Strikes and Lockouts Involy- 
ing 100 or More Workers, September 1972 (Prelimi- 
nary), on p. 500 to 504 inclusive of the September 1972 
Gazette contains an error. “September” should read 
“May.” 
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nemployment insurance fund 


uring June 1972, 23,379 investigations were completed 
cross Canada. Of these 11,799 were on-premises in- 
estigations and 2,420 were selective investigations to 
erify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. Thestre- 
aining 1,540 formal investigations and 7,620 post au- 
it investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
ected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


unitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
719. Prosecutions were begun in 136 cases, 135 against 


claimants and one against an employer. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in June was 5,400,000 compared with 
4,300,000 in May. The seasonally adjusted rate of 


unemployment in June was 5.5 compared with 5.9 per 
cent in May; the actual rate of unemployment was 6.1 


per cent. The civilian labour force was 88,055,000. 


Book reviews 


Québec—Only the Beginning. The Manifestoes of the 
Common Front; edited by Daniel Drache; New Press, 


- Toronto; 272 pages; $3.75 paper, $7.95 cloth. 


The turbulent trade union movement has perhaps been 
too long neglected in English Canadian publications. 
This book, second in the New Press Study Québec 
series, outlines the Common Front’s political stance and 
explains the rationale behind the joining of Québec’s 
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three major labour organizations for joint negotiation 
with the provincial Government. Data and case studies 
are presented to back up the Front’s arguments for 
ereater political action by unions. 


The manifestoes contained in the book have been 
passed by the Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
the Québec Federation of Labour, and the Québec 
Teachers Corporation. Increased political activity, ac- 
cording to the unions, is the only way for Quebecois to 
maintain control of their province. Concessions by pro- 
vincial and federal Governments to industry are selling 
out Québec, the unions argue, and political pressure 
exercised through unions is necessary for protection of 
workers’ interests. The book outlines Common Front 
theories for using public capital effectively to stimulate 
private industry, rather than the subsidization and pa- 
tronization of industry that it charges is now taking 
place. 


The book offers a clear enunciation of the left wing poli- 
tico-economic position taken by the Common Front, 
but cannot be considered an objective look at the situ- 
ation. Additional perspective can be added either by 
reading documents outlining the positions of the pro- 
vincial and federal Governments, or those issued by the 
CSD, the group of unions that broke away from the 
Common Front because of policy differences. 


Soviet Agricultural Trade Unions, 1917-70, by Peter J. 
Potichnyj, University of Toronto Press, Toronto, On- 
tario; 200 pages, $12.50. 


Beginning with the experiment of the Butirsky Farm 
union in 1904-5, this book traces the progress made by 
the agricultural unions in the Soviet Union and 
analyzes their present-day functions and powers. After 
examining these facets, the book concludes that the 
unions “are beginning to function as channels for a cer- 
tain amount of genuine pressure in government policy 
decisions,” though warning that they are not directly 
comparable to Western unions because of the different 
economic systems. 


541 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during July. The Board granted four applications for 
certification, permitted the withdrawal of three, rejected 
two, and ordered a representation vote in two other 
counter applications made for the same unit of employ- 
ces. The Board granted three requests to vary previous 
Orders of Certification. Reasons for Judgment were is- 
sued in one of the rejections and in one of the requests. 
Twelve applications for certification, two for revocation, 
and two requests for review were received during the 
month. 


Applications for certification granted. Canadian Air 
Line Employees’ Association on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Air Canada employed in its Finance Branch 
in Canada. Employees in the Finance Branch at its 
Montreal, Qué. headquarters were excluded (EG_ Apr, 
p29): 
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Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on behalf of a unit of | 
licensed engineers employed by Messabec Limitée,. 
Montréal, Qué., aboard its vessel “M/V Québec” (LG 
Sept., p. 490). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of | 
office employees and pilot boat crews employed in Hali-. 
fax and Sydney, N.S., St. John’s, Nfld., and Saint John, 
N.B., by Atlantic Pilotage Authority, Halifax, N.S. (LG# 
Sept., p. 490). | 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed in the Yu- 
kon Territory by Dawson Construction Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (LG, Sept., p. 490). 


Representation vote ordered. The Board ordered a rep- 
resentation vote in cross applications for certification 
made by the Public Service Alliance of Canada, and the 
Syndicat des Employés de l’Administration de Pilotage 
des Laurentides (CSN), in respect of a unit of employ- 
ees of Laurentian Pilotage Authority, Montréal, Qué., 
employed in Montréal, Québec City, and Les Escou- 
mins, Qué. The vote is being taken by G. A. Plante, 
Industrial Relations Officer in the Ottawa Office of the 
Canada Department of Labour (LG, Aug., p. 439). 
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Reasons for judgment issued. In rejecting an application 
or certification made by Canadian Transportation 
orkers’ Union No. 188, National Council of Canadian 
abour, in respect of a unit of employees of Kel Truck 
Service Ltd., Chatham, Ont. The Board found that the 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit were not 
employees of the respondent. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
arehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, intervened to contest the ap- 
plication (LG, Aug., p. 439). 


In directing that its Order of June 9, 1961, certifying the 
ational Association of Broadcast Employees and 

echnicians as the bargaining agent for a unit of em- 
iployees of Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
1B.C., be amended: (a) by changing the name of the com- 
jpany to its present name, British Columbia Television 
(Broadcasting System Limited, and (b) by adding to the 
bargaining unit in the certificate the classifications of 
lfilm editor, film librarian, and film shipper (LG 1961, 
| p. 567, 794, Feb., p. 89) (Reasons for judgment issued; 


full text in Supplement No. 5, 1972). 


Application for certification rejected. International 
‘Longshoremen’s Association Local 1976, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, Montréal, Que., respond- 
ent. The Board found in the application affecting cer- 
tain employees of the company at Mulgrave, N.S., that 
the applicant had not supplied satisfactory evidence of 
having members in good standing at the date of the ap- 
| plication (LG, June, p. 311). 


Applications for certification withdrawn. General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, M. J. Campbell Limited, 
Weston, Ont., respondent, and G. Warren, M. Lee, et 
al., interveners (employees in Toronto, Brampton and 
| Barrie) (LG, Aug., p. 439). 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Lo- 
cal 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Weir Movers (1959) Ltd., Scarborough, 

Ont., respondent (employees in Metropolitan Toronto) 
im LG, Sept., p. 490). 
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Requests for review granted. The Board directed that a 
previous Order of Certification issued on October a, 
1957, as amended on April 7, 1969, affecting the Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of Canada, Local 
14850, District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
and a unit of employees of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., employed at the Benny 
Farm Housing Project in Montreal, be further amended 
by deleting the name of National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America and substituting therefor the 
name of National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 14850, International Union of District 
50, Allied and Technical Workers of the United States 
and Canada (LG, Sept., p. 489). 


The Board directed that the Order of Certification is- 
sued by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) on May 25, 1946, affecting the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and a unit of employees of Colonial Coach 
Lines, Ltd., be amended by deleting the names of the 
certified bargaining agent and the employer and substi- 
tuting therefor the names of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Transport and General Workers and Voya- 
geur Colonial Limited (LG, Sept., p. 489). 


Applications for revocation of certification received. 
Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, Qué., 1s the appli- 
cant in separate applications for revocation of the 
Board’s Orders of Certification dated May 19, 1960 and 
June 23, 1967, which certified the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers as the bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of ground service personnel and 
a unit of pilots of the applicant. 


Requests for review received. Canadian Union of Public 
Employees is the applicant in a request for review of the 
Board’s decision dated June 25, 1953, certifying the As- 
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sociation of Radio and Television Employees of Canada 
(ARTEC) as the bargaining agent of a unit of employ- 
ees of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Smit and Cory International Port Towage Limited (I. 
H. Mathers and Son Limited, as agents, Halifax, N.S.) is 
the applicant in a request for review of the Board’s Or- 
der of Certification, dated June 9, 1972, certifying the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of the applicant 
employer (LG, Aug., p. 437). 


Applications for certification received. General Truck 
Drivers’ Union Local 938, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union Local 141, and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union Local 91, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalr of a unit of drivers and maintenance em- 
ployees of Lou’s Transport Co. Ltd., Rexdale, Ont., 
employed in Toronto and Woodstock, Ont., and Hull, 
Qué. (See applications for certification withdrawn 
above). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1739, 
on behalf of a unit of grain elevator employees of 
Bunge of Canada Limited, Québec, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: J. J. de G. Loranger). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Pacific Pilotage Authority, Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: R. F. Langford). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
264, on behalf of a unit of technical employees of Brit- 
ish Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited, 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: R. F. Langford). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Kenwood’s Moving and 
Storage Limited, Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
J. J. de G. Loranger). 
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Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Dallas and 
Mavis Forwarding Co. (Canada) Ltd., Kelowna, B.C, 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of offi- 
cers of the security force employed by Cape Breton De- 
velopment Corporation, Sydney, N.S. (Investigating Of- 
cer: Re L. Keryin). 


Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association Local 517, 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees of Pacific Pilo- 
tage Authority, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
R. F. Langford). 


International Union, United Plant Guard Workers of 
America, Local 1962, on behalf of a unit of security. 
guards employed by CFTO TV Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and. 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of Mul- 
tiple Access Limited, Toronto, Ont. employed at broad-. 
casting stations CFCF-TV, CFCF, CFQR-FM and: 
CFCX, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: J. J. de. 
G. Loranger). 


Communication Workers of Canada, Local 6, on behalf. 
of a unit of employees of Northern Telephone Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Coopérative 
de Transport Maritime et Aérien, Cap-aux-Meules, Ile- 
de-la-Madeleine, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 
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Peyaterlitsnatelal 





During July the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


| 


Lariviére Transport Limited, Montebello, Qué., and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspe 
Loranger). 

| 

‘Yukon Freight Lines Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T.., and 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Locals 31 and 
362 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 





Charlottetown Steamship Company Limited; Coopéra- 
tive de Transport Maritime et Aérien; and H. B. Willis 
Incorporated, Charlottetown, P.E..., and Labourers’ 
Protective Union, Local 9568 (Conciliation Officer: C. 
A. Ogden). 





‘Smit and Cory International Port Towage Limited, 
Halifax, N.S., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
| Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 





Kraus Transport Ltd., Mississauga, Ont., and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


Ont., and Teamsters’ International Union, Local 990 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by conciliation officers. British Columbia 
Television Broadcasting System Limited (CHAN-TV). 
Vancouver, B.C., and National Association of Broadcast 

_Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officers: D. 

| H. Cameron and R. F. Langford) (LG, July, p. SHAT 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited, Thunder Bay, 
| 


- Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 

|} Coast Steamship Service), Vancouver, B.C., and Seafa- 

ters’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. H. Cameron) (reassigned to D. S. Tysoe) (LG, 
July, p. 378). 
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The J. P. Porter Company Limited; Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Co. Limited; Richelieu Dredging Corpora- 
tion Inc., McNamara Marine and T. C. Gorman, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T, Payne) (LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Prilam Shipping Co. Ltd., Montreal, Qué. (formerly 
Messagerie Cotiere Limitée) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (reassigned to J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) (LG, 
Aug., p. 434). 


Messabec Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
M. Archambault) (LG, Aug., p. 435). 


Halterm Limited, Port of Halifax, and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269 (Conciliation 
Officers; C. A. Ogden and R. L. Kervin) (LG, Aug., p. 
435). 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 
and Canadian National Railway Company (Yarmouth- 
Bar Harbour Ferry Service) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. A. Ogden) (reassigned to R. L. Kervin) 
(IG: July, 9p: 378): 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, Montreal, Qué., 
and National Syndicate of Employees of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company Limited (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: 
J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) (LG, May, p. 259). 


Conrad Brothers Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 606A. (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Ker- 
vin (LG, Sept. p47). 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C.. and Local 9-862, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union (representing a unit of mechan- 
ics, operators and technicians employed at the com- 
pany’s Fort Nelson Gas Processing Plant) (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers) (LG, July, p. 378). 


Conciliation boards appointed. Kent Line Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada (LG, Sept., p. 491). 
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MacKays Transport Company Ltd., Lloydminster, 
Alta., and General Teamsters, Local Union No. 362 
(LG, Aug., p. 434). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between British Columbia Maritime Employers’ 
Association, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union—Canadian Area (LG, Sept., p. 
491) was fully constituted with the appointment of Dr. 
Noel A. Hall of Vancouver as chairman. Dr. Hall was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint rec- 
ommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, nominee for the Employers’ Association, R. A. 
Mahoney, and union nominee William Stewart, both of 
Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Wardair Canada Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Canadian Air Line Flight At- 
tendants’ Association (LG, Sept., p. 493) was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment of Thomas C. O’Connor 
of Toronto as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the Board, com- 
pany nominee A. O. Ackroyd, and union nominee Roy 
Jamha, both of Edmonton. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Port of Montreal, and the National Syndicate of 
Employees of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (represent- 
ing general forces, grain elevator and cold storage em- 
ployees) (LG, Sept., p. 493) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Reuben Spector, Q.C., of Montreal 
as chairman. Mr. Spector was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Robert Hénault, and union nominee Leon Lepage, both 
of Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian National Ho- 
tels Limited (Chateau Laurier Hotel), Ottawa, Ont., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (LG, Sept., p. 493) was fully constituted 
with the appointment of Prof. E. E. Palmer of London 
as chairman. Prof. Palmer was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee J. W. Healy, 
Q.C., Toronto, and union nominee Gordon McCaffrey, 
Ottawa. 
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: 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation establishe: 
to deal with a dispute between Canada Steamship Line 
Limited, Montreal, Qué., and Brotherhood of Railway 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex 
press and Station Employees (LG, Sept., p. 493) wa 
fully constituted with the appointment of Stanley H 
Hartt of Montreal as chairman. Mr. Hartt was ap 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation o 
the other two members of the Board, company nomine 
D. J. A. MacSween, Montreal, and union nomine 
Douglas Fisher, Stittsville, Ont. 


Conciliation board reports received. Canadian Transi 
Company, Windsor, Ont., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880 (LG, July, p 
379). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 1972). 


Maritime Employers’ Association (The Shipping Feder 
ation of Canada, Inc.) and Locals 1657 and 1605, Inter. 
national Longshoremen’s Association (LG, Aug., p 
436). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 1972). 


Boyd’s Express Ltd.; Central Truck Lines Ltd., and St 
John’s Iberville Transport, Montreal, Qué., and Trans. 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Loca 
106 (LG, Sept., p. 493). (Full text appears in Supple: 
ment No. 4, 1972). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess ot 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (LG, Sept., p. 493). (Full text 
appears in Supplement No. 4, 1972). 


Settlements reached by conciliation boards. Moto1 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Québec (Inc.) 
(representing certain member trucking companies in 
Québec falling within federal jurisdiction) and Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106 (LG, Sept., p. 493) (parties accepted Board 
recommendations). 


Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Teamsters’ Locals 979, 990, 395 and 362 (LG, July, 
p: 379): 


Settlement reached prior to commencement of board: 
hearings. National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America (settlement 
reached with the mediation assistance of H. A. Fisher 
and K. Hulse). 
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Decisions of the umpire 


| 

CUB 3125 The claimant submitted a claim for benefits 
stating that he had last worked as a lumberjack for 
$35 a day, and that the job had lasted from May ite 
1970 to December 17, 1970 inclusive. He had stopped 
working because there was no further employment on 
that job. 


In his report for the two-week period beginning January 
3, 1971 the claimant stated that he had received a bonus 
of $65 for Christmas 1970, and another of $65 for New 
Year’s Day. He indicated that the amount of $130 rep- 
resented five days bonus, and that he had completed 
150 days during 1970. 













The company informed the Commission on February 5, 
1971 that, under their collective agreement, an em- 
ployee who had 150 working days to his credit, and 
whose job ended after December 5 because of a short- 
age of work, was entitled to five days leave, starting 
with a half day Christmas Eve until the day after New 
Year's Day. The employer noted also that the claimant 
was laid off on December 17 for lack of work, and that 
he had received an amount of $130 for this time off. 


i 
u 











In view of the foregoing, the insurance officer informed 
the claimant that pay for a holiday or non-working day 
immediately preceding or following the holiday was 
considered earnings attributable to the days for which 
| they were payable, and accordingly the claimant's earn- 
| ings had been determined as $65 for the week begin- 
‘ning December 20, 1970, and $65 for the week begin- 


ning December 27, 1970. 


| 
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During an interview at the district office on February 9. 
1971 the claimant said that the amounts received repre- 
sented two half days in the week of December 20, and 
another two half days in that of December 27, 1970. He 
alleged he was entitled to this bonus as he had com- 
pleted 150 working days during 1970. He further asked, 
“Were they really earnings in the weeks beginning 
December 20 and 27, 1970 when my work ended on 
December 16, 1970?” 


The employer wrote the district office on February 11 
regarding interpretation of the company’s bonus clause. 
He explained that any employee who had not been laid 
off prior to the 20 days preceding the holiday season 
was entitled to a bonus equivalent to five working days, 
which was paid to him the day following that on which 
the camps were reopened after the holidays. This was a 
type of encouragement for employees to return after the 
holidays, as well as compensation for those who might 
be laid off after December 5 of each year. Further, they 
were not allocated a working day for this bonus, and no 
day of seniority was calculated on the basis of this 
bonus. 


The claimant entered an appeal to the Board of Refer- 
ees on April 21, stating that the bonus he was paid dur- 
ing December 1970 was a gratuitous bonus and could 
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not be regarded as earnings. The claimant did not ap- 
pear before the Board of Referees when his case was 
heard on May 27, 1971 but was represented by a union 
delegate. The company manager was also present. 


Both parties established that the prevailing intention at 
the time this bonus was instituted was to encourage em- 
ployees to return to work after the holiday period, and 
the employer declared that the improvement in holiday 
returnees was 90 per cent. 


“It must therefore be assumed,” the Board said in its 
conclusions, “that these sums are paid under an em- 
ployment contract on condition that the employee re- 
main on the job until the end of the season, or as long 
as his services are required, and they accordingly cannot 
be regarded as premiums or gratuities properly so 
called, as they are provided for under the agreement, 
and further, are to be spread over the period for which 
they were earned or paid.” 


A majority of the Board of Referees decided to uphold 
the insurance officer’s decision and dismiss the appeal. 
One of the Board members dissented. 


“The sum of money paid to the claimant as a bonus is 


not to be regarded as earnings within the meaning of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act,” he said. “In this 
case the term bonus must be regarded as a gift or com- 
pensation for services previously rendered. This bonus 
may be disguised as a sick leave payment accumulated 
prior to cessation of employment. The advantages for 
an employer of granting a bonus at the cessation of em- 
ployment are that it encourages employees to return to 
work or encourages the employer, who is presumed to 
have a social conscience. The term bonus may also be 
defined as compensation.” 


In the collective agreement it was stated that any em- 
ployee who has acquired a right after a period of service 
and who does not have the right because industry shut- 
down prevents settlement of payment for days off with 
pay during this period is entitled to a lump sum equiva- 
lent to five working days, as a bonus, while operations 
are shut down before the holiday period, and these em- 
ployees cannot be regulated for any reason to acquire 
days off with pay, namely Christmas Day, New Yeat’s 
Day, Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve. 
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After questioning the employer’s representative on the 
intent of the negotiations and bonus paid to the claims 
ants, the dissenter said, it was obvious that this bonus 
was not in compensation for the days off with pay bes 
tween December 17, 1970 and January 3, 1971 but was 


paid to encourage employees to return to work after the 
holiday period. 4 


{ 
In the same testimony the employer’s representative, to- 
gether with the union representative, had indicated that 
the intent of the collective labour agreement on the 
term bonus was as a counter-proposal by the employer 
in response to a union demand for a monthly holiday 
paid for by the employer, for every employee in his 
service. 


“In conclusion, in this case, it is my opinion that the 
bonus of $130 cannot be regarded as earnings within 
the meaning of the Act, or as compensation for the days 
off with pay to which he would have been entitled if he: 
had continued to work during the period from Decem- 
ber 17 to January 3 of the following year.” 


The claimant’s union then appealed to the Umpire, who 
drew attention to the employer’s statement that the pay-, 
ments made to the claimant were paid to him as “a sev-, 
erance allowance,” that they were “purely and entirely’ 
on a gratuitous basis,” and that “there was absolutely no. 
condition or provision in the employees’ contract of ser-i 
vice implied or written that required the employer to 
grant these concessions.” Moreover, the record showed 
that the payments were payable prior to, and in con- 
templation of, the termination of the claimant’s contract 
of service. 


In view of the foregoing, the Umpire believed that the 
payments made to the claimant by his employer were in: 
the nature of an income and not to be considered as 
earnings. 


“As gratuity or simple generosity is the essential charac- 
teristic of a bonus within the meaning of the Act and 
the Regulations,” he said, “the monies received by the: 
claimant in conformity with the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement were not a bonus.” The union’s appeal 
was therefore dismissed. 
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Three new cases were heard by the Canadian Railway 
“Office of Arbitration in Montreal on June 13, 1972. Two 
of the grievances were dismissed, the other allowed in 
part. 


| 


Case No. 363: Dispute between CN and the Broth- 

erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the company’s assessment of 10 demerit marks given to 
a warehouseman for property damage. 


In his statement, the warehouseman said that he was 
backing into the door of a shed when he noticed that 
the clearance overhead was not sufficiently rolled up. 
' When he stopped his machine, it locked into reverse 


| 
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gear, and when he tried to get it out of gear, it rolled 
back and struck the door. The company contended that 
the grievor should have set the brake and reported to 
his supervisor. The union objected to the company’s in- 
vestigation, saying that the grievor did not receive a fair 
and impartial hearing. The investigating officer, in fact, 
had mentioned other accidents that the grievor had al- 
legedly been involved in, and, although the union ob- 
jected, these objections were not recorded in the tran- 
script. Although this inaccuracy was noted by the 
arbitrator, he did not believe that it vitiated the entire 
investigation or prejudiced the union’s case. He did, 
however, request that the discipline imposed on the 
grievor be reduced to five demerit marks. 


Case No. 364: Dispute between CN and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks. 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
demerit marks given to a warehouseman over careless 
handling of goods. The grievor was supposed to replace 
a loaded container with an empty one, but inadvert- 
ently replaced it with a full container that was mixed in 
with empties and shipped to another destination. The 
union objected that the warehouseman was not given 
sufficient notice of the investigation, and that the in- 
vestigating officer, as in Case No. 363, had failed to 
record an objection made by the union representative. 
In the arbitrator’s opinion, the agreement had not been 
violated: the investigation had, according to the agree- 
ment, taken place “as soon as possible” after the mis- 
take was made. In this particular case, the error was not 
discovered until four days later. There was no doubt in 
the arbitrator’s mind that the grievor had acted care- 
lessly, and five demerit marks were not considered to be 
unduly harsh. The grievance was therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 365: Dispute between CN and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, over 
the word “caution” assessed against the record of a 
motorman. 


A motorman was involved in an accident that caused 
considerable damage to company property. The union 
said that the accident was caused by improperly trac- 
tioned tires, and claimed that the grievor was not given 
proper notice of “the charges against him.” On studying 
the evidence, the arbitrator concluded that the condi- 
tion of the tires had little, if anything, to do with the ac- 
cident, and that when the grievor was notified that there 
was to be an investigation, he knew exactly what it was 
about. In the arbitrator’s opinion, there was little doubt 
that the grievor’s carelessness had caused the accident, 
and he stated that the discipline imposed was the least 
possible under the circumstances. 
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_ Publications ~ 
_ inthe library — 


List No. 282 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Accident prevention 


No. 1—Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
ABC of the Job safety and health act; the law in brief, 
checklists, text of the act. Prepared by the editorial staff 
of the Bureau of National Affairs, inc. Washington 
[1971] 46 p. 


Automobile industry and trade 


No. 2—White, Lawrence Jay. The automobile industry 
since 1945. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1971. 348 p. 


Biographies—labour leaders 


No. 3—Charpentier, Alfred. Cinquante ans d’action ou- 
vriere; les mémoires d’Alfred Charpentier présentés par 
Gérard Dion. Québec, Les Presses de l'Université La- 
We le 30 D, 


Public service 

No. 4—Macy, John Williams. Public service; the human 
side of government. [Ist ed.] New York, Harper & Row 
[1971] 304 p. 

Collective agreements 

No. 5—Canada. Department of Labour. Economics and 
Research Branch. Provisions in collective agreements 


covering office employees in Canadian manufacturing 
industries (1971). [Ottawa] 1971. 93 p. 
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No. 6—International Labour Organizatio n. Accords « 
base et déclarations communes en matiére de relation: 
professionnelles. Genéve, Bureau international du Tra 
vail, 1971. 246 p. 


Collective bargaining 


No. 7—Adell, Bernard Leo. Collective bargaining for 
university faculty in Canada [by] B. L. Adell & D. D 
Carter. Kingston, Ont., Queen’s University, Industria 
Relations Centre [c1972] 95 p. 


No. 8—Carter, Barbara. Pickets, parents, and power; the 
story behind the New York City teachers’ strike. New 
York, Citation Press, 1971. 178 p. 


No. 9—Collective Bargaining Forum, New York, 1970. 
Collective bargaining today; proceedings of the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Forum, 1970; a conference sponsored 
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wabour statistics 





| 
| 
Percentage Change 
from 
. Previous Previous 
rincipal Items Date Amount Month Year 


5 SP SS STE LSE SESS 2 WE SEI i HLS SE ARES ORRERE SE RTS 


(in thousands) 


‘OTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 





Week ended June 17, 1972 9,149 + 2.8 aoe 3} 
BIIPLOY CO oyraete wares cene yn oe ee rere iter? ua June 8,581 + 28 + 333 
A BTICUITUTE ...eecsosccestceecentstectntnetntntnetstseinintsesnnnesetanneneraenenneneennses ‘ a7 + 23 = Is 
Non-@gricu ture. cccssssunsmenemseesnscisiensistatnsintianssetianetnnneneet cs 8,044 + 29 + 3.6 
Paley OTe Ese ee ee ee een yrs i 7,492 + 2.8 + 4.0 
INGE xeaerialle BUS) VANONUWES, (OIE TRNVOTE po cceete cco neeeccnnrnrepevn nce ctsnare caso neoncennt ee 6,915 + 4.0 + 2.7 
Pa Ole less ule Soe MOU Gwent erent tere err tener cress: ‘ 13.02 — 44 + 3.8 
Employed but not at WOrK.....cccccsceeecnestetemnenaeneretn if 364 = 96 se | 
Unemployed......... Se sce yee Ne SUES pee rea oESe ER r enee fe 568 See) fA 
PATEL CUT UL Commer tee rea eee ee Fereerapeee erent ome i Goosen yes a Sy = IPS + 10.6 
(LT 9 oreaoon cr Ree ane ccc ec ee rece i 200 — 29 + 47 
COWS OS ccxs-n arto co oem Poe ee ees cect. ee ne ce eee eee eee YO Re 19] + 25.7 = Is 
| SBS WERE: ovraccce io hears eS eee Le cn ele ee Se ech eee ener ae 50 = Oi = Si) 
British Columbia........... EMI 5 2 een Ra 2 Coenen ca 1S = I + 13.6 
Without Work and Seeking WOUK taj. 2ii oo creme crtnnnnntions % a53 + 45 + 3k 
On temporary layoff up to 30 Days... cccceccecenecnatneneenrntetne fe 15 — 34.8 — 6.2 
i DIS TRUUANIE, TEM PDILCO IM TEA IE (UGG MOO) i aerate eceeea ene April 126.7 + 0.6 + 15 
| Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)7 cece ip (222 +08 Son ete) 
ost ICOWIN 5c are cacsentare erage oto ecco rear eaten onto caanmnerecareneree Ist 3 mths. 1972 DBO) — = 15,5 
ND) ESTE CURA TeM ely OLIN: 1 GG ment eer ates rete 2 11,864 — 203 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Cy ere ArT IGS COLUM ESS a se eee ceecncs pee eebee eset ee era ee ace eater er peeer cee June NG + 93 == 4 
DNiGy, GP ort EVES THANG NRG ss osrccecncne cern eagsensees ett nee cee cee omen cian aoe ‘i 118,587 ah +1492 
Duration im man days..eccsscccssesssssnceernssstnsenserssnsntnsenesnesnntmnenneneien 3 1,209,780 sie lies + 318.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (iG COMM?) iia ener ees: April 147.93 + 14 sane 
Average hourly earnings (Mfg.)F oneeccserscssrececseectnenaeeiatntentns a 3.30 ew leo + 84 
Average weekly hours paid .cccesseernnneen annie fa 40.4 1s + 1S 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) ...-scccscsrecesncnnnunnenenentntin cen July 140.2 + 0.8 + 10.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) ents April ies + 24 + 5.5 
Total labour income (millions of dollars)... i Se ee a ASO5-0 + 08 + 10.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONY 
Total (average 1961= 1(C) G)) eee a etter ere res eerie June 194.2 + 09 + 59 
Manufacturing accesses ctetmeenseetenistenmanntamanntnmntnnentnsse °g 191.1 + 14 + 63 
Dina leswee rere ee Ai i, Bee ics a ee ee a 214.7 = + 53 
UR eu ala Huh Balle cielo yee eee tec ecie ee Sean reth remeron aot cs 7oe4 + 29 + 7.3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
Se ES ee Te ee ee ra recone cmmemer rience tage tampa June 21,903 + 53 + 20.0 
Completions ...cccccccescsreecensstnssnsscnnnenenent re ore i 16,913 — 128 09 
(ave lrercrova tha nu VORe ONAL ee ye ae cence eee coon orcas atone rieecoas By 148,225 + 3.3 + 16.9 


| 

| 

_* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

| 7Revised advance data. 

| . . 
{Preliminary. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department c 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables i 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers re 
ported on strike or lockout out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stop 
pages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1967-1972 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yea 





Duration in Man-Day 





Lockouts 

Beginning Per Cento 

During Strikes Estimate: 

Month and Workers Workin; 
Month or Year or Year Lockout Involved Man-Days Tim 


[OG 7, cette: Stee oe ee ee a Tne 498 Spy) 252,018 3,974,760 0. 
LOGS aioe ee eer es ee mnt ce 559 582 223,562 5,032,730 0. 
(ASR Rr eR IRE in, hina 566 595 306,799 7.151.880 0. 
7k esemnerae eR TERE CR Dy. uate ME ry oi acon Se i 503 542 261,706 6,539,560 0. 
LOT a eee Mee ne eel eT ee, ae, | ee 547 569 239,631 2,866,590 0. 
TOT Vine on ete ke ie eer a 82 132 47,586 289,450 0. 
TVG creettce sci RN sgh tS 48 114 38.790 326,680 0. 
AVG OS ioe een ene o 63 126 28,767 369,510 0. 
September oe ee mt 40 118 28,021 286,600 0. 
CLO DER sie peers Mere ene ier mee 38 101 36,673 316,470 0. 
INOVernib Gin eee. cee eae Allene mee, 46 94 20,240 232,810 0. 
December see ae ee re ee NR Pe OF 81 14,171 152,590 0. 
Gf Drastic cede ae ieee ee 39 80 16,967 133,640 0.! 
SL UIEY Ni cae SEV ae See 35 78 28,153 239,330 0. 
Niarehve seer eos TO se Fa a 40 89 231,680 370,120 0. 
A nl ee oe try ct scenes a re pete cain 38 94 232.706 1,812,570 1. 
SMa nee er Nake. et 50 107 62,198 1,026,810 0.1 
*June .. 55 Gy 118,587 1,209,780 0.’ 


“Preliminary. — +Revised. 


Strikes and Lockouts, June, 1972, 
by Industry, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 

LEE LLL SE LEE ES oN ETT 
POnestive... “Sess eeer ca | 2 830 17,780 
Eine Saeco eee eee 4 8 6,129 55,000 
Manuiaetaninge ac .ccannuesnc 2, 62 48,106 545,510 
SOnSIRIGTLOn =a ane ee 3 8 24,292 332,430 
Transportation and utilities... 6 1 24,238 115,980 
Aa CRS sees Neg ot AE neers och 2 9 803 14,750 
RIM ane tenet ee | l 224 1,340 
SS CTiVilC Cacao ae tees ee ae 6 8 1,146 6,320 
Public administration................... 5 8 12,819 120,670 
ALL INDUSTRIES ene oS) 117 118,587 1,209,780 


SEN SL Ae OS MOREA ET NSS SVN UNITS GREET OUTSET SEENON RT TT 
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Strikes and Lockouts, June, 1972, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers = Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
SERS ETE SSN LN 
Newilountd land eanee 3 4 2,540 25,350) 
Prince Edward Island................ _ — _ — 
ING Van COU an 6 6 Slow 11,000) 
INGwa Bums wc kaeeeeeen eee l 3 2,020 10,080. 
Ouchec a serene 14 33 DADS? 161,730. 
Ontario #: seaersen rea aes 20 39 19,977 164,830. 
Manitoba 2. 3 592 8,220 
SAS Katya 4 7 2,194 24,650 
AIDCrtav pe eee one See ee aa | 1 Was; 1,000 
Brtshi@olimibiae nee 1 15 Dowd 724,740 
Federal 4s-eh mses see eee 3 6 7,633 78,180 
ALL JURISDICTIONS veces a5 ily 118,587 1,209,780 


CER SEE IN SES 
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dustry 





Union 


Workers 
Involved 


June 


Starting 


trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June, 1972 (Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
Accu- 
mulated 


Termination 


Date 


Result 

















orestry 
Forest Industrial Woodworkers 800 17,600 40,400 Apr. 17 Workers want to equalize earn- 
Relations, (ABLE GIO7 CEC) — ings in all camps— 
Coast-wide, B.C. 
| 
fines 
fletal 
_ Brunswick Mining Stec, workers 950 950 3,800 May 27 Protesting disciplinary mea- 
| (Noranda Ltd.) Loc, 5385 June 2 sures meted to a worker—Return 
; Bathurst, N.B. UNE ClO/ EL) of workers pending discussions 
| between Management and 
Labour 
} «= Québec Iron & Steelworkers 250 5,500 6,250 May 29 Wages, working conditions— 
} 6s. Titanium Corp., Loc. 446 ~ 
) ©Fiavre St. Pierre, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Gre Co, of Steelworkers On 8522940) 22,940 June 16 Wages, other benefits— 
| Canada, Locs..5 795) & 6731 = 
i| Labrador City, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 500 500 500 = June 16 Wages—Not reported 
| 6s Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 19 
 Sept-Hles, Que. 
fe Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 850 8,500 8,500 June 17 Wages, working conditions, 
| Canada, oc: 5567 = pension plan— 
| Schefferville, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
t Québec Cartier Mining, Steelworkers M2505) 11250 [250s June 2) Wages, working conditions, 
— Gagnon and Port Lee, 5778 = pension plan— 
Cartier, Qué. (AFL-ClO/ CLC) 
/NON-METAL 
Cominco Potash, Steelworkers 202 4,440 5,250 May 26 Alleged breakfown in negotia- 
Vanscoy, Sask. Hoc: 7302 = tions— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
-Manufacturing 
/-FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
| Great A& P Tea Bakery Workers 100 1,100 2,900 May8 Not reported—Not reported 
y Go. Lid;, Loe/35 June 14 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Dare Food Brewery workers 380 = 8,360 9,690 May 26 Wages, hours— 
(Biscuit Division) Ltd. Bocwlis = 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Humpty Dumpty Retail, Wholesale 170 1,360 1,360 June 6 Not reported—Not reported 
(Potato Chips Employees June 16 
Division), Loc. 461 
Metro Toronto, Ont. (An Clover e) 
General Foods Ltd., Food Workers 800 2,400 2,400 June 14 Wages—Return of workers 
Cobourg, Ont. Loc, P1230 June 19 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| General Foods Ltd., Food Workers 800 6,400 6,400 June 21 Wages— 


Cobourg, Ont. 


Loe, P1230 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June, 1972 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in 
Man-Days Date 


Employer 


Location Union Involved 


eee mma ana 


Bonavista Cold Food Workers 300 
Storage Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bonavista, Nfld. 
TEXTILES 
Celanese Canada, Textile Workers’ 160 
Drummondville, Qué. Union 
Loc. 1730 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Celanese, Textile Workers’ 1,650 
Drummondville, Qué. Union 
Loc. 1435 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Canada Veneers. Carpenters 210 
Pembroke, Ont. Loc. 2754 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fourteen woodworkers Building and 300 
firms, Woodworkers’ 
Québec, Qué. Federation 
(CNTU) 
Forest Industrial Woodworkers 28,000 
Relations, various locals 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
British Columbia 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Sunar Industries, Building and 150 
Montreal, Qué. Woodworkers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
The Regina Employing Various unions 130 
Printers Association, 
Regina, Sask. 
PRIMARY METALS 
Sydney Steel Steelworkers 2,700 
Corporation, Loc. 1064 
Sydney, NS. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interprovincial Steel Steelworkers 850 
és Pipe Corp Lid, Loc. 5606 
Regina, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Reynolds Metallurgists’ 960 
Metals Ltd., Miners and 
Baie Comeau, Qué. Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 
METAL FABRICATING 
Canadian Canners Ltd., Machinists 160 


Burlington, Ont. Loc. 863 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 


June 


480 


1,890 


6,000 


336,000 


2,700 


2,860 


8,100 


3,830 


4,800 


1,120 


Starting 


Major Issues 


Accu- 
mulated 


1,600 


4.950 


2,310 


6,000 


336,000 


2,700 


4.420 


8,100 


3,830 


4,800 


6,480 


Termination 


Date 


June 28 


May 30 
June 14 


May 15 


June 14 
June 17 


June 16 
June 23 
June 23 


Aptel3 
June 12 


Result 


Wages, hours, overtime pa 
paid holidays— 





Wages, other matters—Wag) 
increase in a 3-yr. contract 


Not reported— 


Wages, hours—20¢ an hr. ir 
crease eff. Mar. 1, 1972, 7 
Jan. 1, 1973, 5¢ Apr. 1, 197339 
an hr. night shift premium, r 
duction in hours from 42% to 4 
eff. Feb. 1, 1974: 


Wages, vacations, holidays— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Not reported— 


Wages— 


Protesting a company decisioi 
to close a bar mill—Return o 
workers 


Wages, pension scheme—15' 
an hr. increase first year; 35! 
second year; improved pensioi 
scheme 


Wages, isolation pay— 


Wages, hours,  benefits—40¢ 
per hr. basic hourly wage in 
crease 
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trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June, 1972 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


idustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
mployer pt es Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
ocation Union Involved June mulated Date Result 


| LT Ee IP YU OS EE EE SN BPO FRE SE A RR DRS SST UN RST ET TT TR ETERS 


| McAvity-Crane Canada Molders - Loc. 57 270 5,130 5,810 May 29 70¢ per hr. increase spread 
etd (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 28 over 3 years 
Saint John, N.B. 
Disston Canada Limited, CLC - directly 104 200) 1,460 May 29 Wages, fringe benefits—Start- 
Acton, Ont. chartered June 19 ing labour rate raised to $2.88 an 
hr.; 24% wage increase over 3- 
year contract; improved dental 
coverage 
Manitoba Bridge and Steelworkers 21 6,050 6,050 June | Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Engineering Works, Loc. 4087 — 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Industrial Fasteners Steelworkers 115 690 690 June 13 Wages, fringe benefits—Start- 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 21 ing rate raised to $2.71; time 
Rolling Mill Div., and one half after 40 hours; 
| (VACO) improved fringe benefits 
| LOrignal, Ont. 
' Dominion Bridge Co. Steelworkers 283 1,420 1,420 June 26 Wages, fringe benefits— 
etd... Loc. 4095 - 
_ Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
[ACHINERY 
_ C-ENATCO Limited, Boilermakers 125) 1,000 1,000 June 21 Wages, length of contract— 
Calgary, Alta. L6¢, 392 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
De Havilland Aircraft Auto Workers 911 20,040 104,760 Jan. 20 Wages, other matters— 
of Canada Ltd., oc ia(Gre) — 
Downsview, Ont. 
Gidon Industries Ltd., Steelworkers 232 5,100 1S7470) Mar. 27 Not reported— 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc. 5482 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Truck Engineering Auto Workers 110 220 2,200 May8 Wages, holidays, pension plan, 
Lid., Loc. 636 June 5 vacations—25¢ an hr. increase 
Woodstock, Ont. (CLC) retroactive to Mar. 1, 1972, 5¢ 
June 5, 1972, 15¢ in each of 2nd 
and 3rd years of agreement; im- 
proved pension plan and 
vacations 
Lanark Manufacturing Auto Workers 7LOy 14,910 [4910 JuneZ Breakdown in negotiations— 
Company, Loc. 1383 = 
Dunnville, Ont. (CLC) 
Aimco Industries Ltd. Steelworkers 260 2,600 2,600 June 12 Not reported—Not reported 
(Aimco Automotive (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 26 
Industries Div.) 
Missaussaga, Ont. 
Saint John Shipbuild- Marine Workers 800 = 4,000 4,000 June 19 Protesting lack of safety pre- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. oc (Gb@) June 25 cautions—Return of workers 
Ltd., when court injunction issued 
Saint John, N.B. 
Ford Motor Co. of Steelworkers 400 400 400 June 26 Protesting against the company’s 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 27 policy regarding July | holiday— 


| 


Talbotville, Ont. 


Return of workers 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June, 1972 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 


Employer 


Man-Days Date 


Duration in Starting 


Major Issues 


Location 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Union 


Workers 


Involved 


ue SP RP ER AES SPL SE 


June 


Accu- 
mulated 


Termination 


Date Result 




















Westinghouse Canada U.E. Loc. 504 3,004 48,060 85,610 May 12 Wages—Wage increase, oth 
tds (IND.) June 23 improved benefits 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Domtar Construction Chemical Workers 100 = =2,200 4.400 Apr. 29 Wages, management rights, oth 
Materials Ltd., Loc. 602 (CLC) _ matters— | 
Delson, Qué. 
CEGELEC Industries Inc. Metallurgists’ 170 3,740 6,290 May 10 Delayed negotiations in a ne 
La Prairie, Qué. Miners and - contract— 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Canadian Pittsburg Glass and Cer- a5 490 490 June 12 Alleged unsafe working cond) 
Industries Limited amic Workers June 14 tions, transfer of a worker | 
Owen Sound, Ont. Loc. 248 another job—Return of worker 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) when both issues resolved | 
Pilkington Brothers Glass and Cer- 685 10,280 10,280 June 12 Seniority, sick pay— 
Canada Ltd., amic Workers - 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 295 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Dupont of Canada Ltd. © Chemical Workers 535 11,770 23,540 May 1 Wages— 
Maitland, Ont. Loe2536:(CLC) = 
Construction | 
Construction Labour Various Building 23,000 317,500 823,500 Apr. 28 Wages— | 
Relations Assoc., Trade Unions = 
Province- Wide, B.C. 
The Saskatchewan Bricklayers 450 9,900 11,030 May 29 Wages— 
Construction Loe..1 
Association Labour (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Relations Council, 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan 
Glace Bay Heavy Structural Iron 151 450 450 June 15 Sympathy with deceased work 
Water Plant, Workers June 19 ers— | 
Glace Bay, N.S. Loc. 752 Not reported | 
(AFL-CIO/CLE) | 
Saskatchewan Construc- — Labourers 500 =. 3,000 3,000 June 23 Wages— | 
tion Association, Loc. 890 = 
Saskatoon, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation and Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
*Maritime Employers ILA. Loes; 3,275 70,960 111,470 May 12 Interpretation of new contrac 
Assoc., 375, 1846 & _ regarding size of gangs— 
Montreal, Trois 1739 


Rivieres & Québec 
City, Qué. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June,1972 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


ndustry 
2mployer 


Location 


Union 





Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Involved March mulated Date Result 


eee eV 











*Canadian National Nfld. Railway Trans- 200 200 200 = June 16 Protesting delays in contract 
Steamships Service, port and June 17 negotiations—Return of workers 
North Sydney, N.S. General Workers 
& Port aux Basques, (CLC) 
Nfld. 
* Air Canada, CP Air Air Line Pilots 2,000 2,000 2,000 June 19 As part of a 24-hr. worldwide 
& others, (Ind.) June 20 pilots’ protest against hyjack- 
Canada-wide ings and in demand for tougher 
international laws—Return of 
pilots at termination of the 24-hr. 
iod, 
SOMMUNICATION 
*Canadian Broadcasting Broadcast 2,110 4,500 43,990 Jan. 21 Wages, fringe benefits, job 
Corporation Employees June 23 security, other improvements— 
(Rotating) (NABET) various Wage increases, other impro- 
Various locations, locs. vements 
Canada-wide (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
20WER, GAS AND WATER 
Hydro-Québec, Public Employees 8,500 17,000 17,000 June 21 Breakdown of contract negotia- 
Province-wide, Qué. Loc. 1500 June 23 tions—Return of workers 
(CLE) 
Ontario Hydro, Public Employees 8,000 19,000 19,000 = June 25 Wages, job security, working 
(Rotating) Loc. 1000 (CLC) — conditions— 
Province-wide, Ont. 
Trade 
Four propane Teamsters 159 e252 30 2,920 May 24 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
companies, Loe:35,). (ind) June 21 increases in a 3-yr. contract 
Various locations, 
British Columbia 
Auger & Auger & All., Building and 375 7,500 1500" Tunes Not reported— 
Québec, Qué. Woodworkers’ a 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Finance 
INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 
Les Prevoyants du Commerce 224 1,340 1,340 June5 Wages—Not reported 
Canada Employees (CNTU) June 12 
Montreal, Qué. 
Service 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
St. Elizabeth Registered Nurses 105 210 210 June 15 Changes in wage classification 
Hospital, Staff Association June 19 schedule—Return of nurses when 


North Sydney, N.S. 


agreement reached 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June, 1972 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer epee Bee Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 
— oe SDS o 0 GT RSS RT Re SE ISI HT SI PE 
St. Rita Hospital, Registered Nurses 183 2,200 2,200 June 15 Changes in wage classificati 
Sydney, N.S. Staff Association = schedule— 
St. Joseph’s Public Employees 646 650 650 June 29 Wages—Return of workers 
Hospital, Loc, 11445(CLG) June 29 


Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICES TO BUSINESS 


Brink’s Canada, Teamsters 120 1,920 1,920 June9 Not reported— 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 419 (Ind.) _ 





Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Five Greater, Public Employees, 3,980 47,760 131,190 Apr 27 Wages, fringe _ benefits—17 
Vancouver Municipal- various locals June 19 wage increase over a 2-y 
ities, (CLC) Municipal period; improved work ho 
Vancouver, Burnaby, & Regional per wk. 
New Westminster, Employees Union 
Delta, and Richmond, 
Bic, 
Ville de Montreal- Public Employees 8,000 72,000 176,000 May 12 Job security—25¢ per hr. @ 
City of Montreal, Loe. 301 (CLC) June 13 crease first year, 24¢  secor 
Montreal, Qué. year; other improvements 
Metro Toronto, Public Employees 750 750 (50 lunes Dispute over suspension of ot 
Metro Toronto, Ont. Loc. 43 (CLC) June 6 worker—Return of workers, whe 


managements terms accepted 


a a SE Se LST CEOs LOE RINT ICRA NG TAN MTR ee te 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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News briefs 





& Company-sponsored dental care may become a bar- 
gaining point in upcoming collective agreements. Al- 
ready the United Steelworkers of America and the 
United Auto Workers have secured dental benefits for 
Canadian workers wherein the employers pay 100 per 
cent of the premiums. In most previous plans, there has 
been a $25 deductible clause for the employee, plus an- 
other $25 deductible clause for his wife and children 
combined. 


International Nickel Company of Canada _ recently 
reached an agreement with the Steelworkers that will 
see Inco pay $2 million a year in premiums for 25,000 
employees. The Steelworkers concluded a similar agree- 
ment with the Steel Company of Canada and Algoma 
Steel Corporation. 


Benefits generally include fillings, cleaning and scaling, 
X-rays, extractions, emergency treatment, and consulta- 
tions. Denture plates, crowns, bridges, and orthodontic 
treatment are not provided for under most present 
agreements. 


@ An amendment to make strikers’ families ineligible 
to receive food stamps was defeated 199 to 180 by the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Although it was argued 
by some representatives that granting food stamps to 
strikers prolonged strikes and is an “unfair” use of tax- 
payers’ money, the amendment was defeated on the 
basis that it was discriminatory and changed eligibility 
standards only for those who are on strike. A similar 
amendment was defeated by Congress last year. 


@ W. Donald Wood, Professor of Economics and Di- 
rector of the Industrial Relations Centre at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, has been appointed acting chairman of 
the Ontario Economic Council. A member of the coun- 
cil since 1965, Dr. Wood will serve as acting chairman 
until the end of the year. Dr. Wood has degrees from 
McMaster, Queen’s, and Princeton universities and has 
wide experience in government, academic and private 
industry. He has also served on a number of Royal 
Commissions and public advisory bodies. 
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HM Technology and its social effects was one of the su 
jects dealt with in resolutions passed at the 57th Int 
national Labour Conference. Speakers from 119 me 
ber countries took part in a general debate on Direct 
General Wilfred Jenk’s report Technology for Freedo 
Man in his Environment, dealing with the effects 
technological progress and calling for a world policy 
technology. Policy guidelines to temper the adverse : 
cial effects of technology were adopted by delegates. 


Resolutions were passed in four major problem are 
Welcoming the recent UN Conference on the Envir¢ 
ment, the ILO pledged support “to any concerted wot 
campaign for the protection and enhancement of 1 
human environment.” Support was also expressed | 
the ILO Program for Industrial Activities. All gove 
ments, as well as employers’ and workers’ orang 
were urged to ensure equal treatment and rights for 1 
grant workers; equality of treatment and opportu 

for women was also endorsed. Finally, the right to s 
determination and civil and trade union liberties — 
people in the Portuguese colonies of Angola, Moza 
bique and Guinea was advocated. 





| 
Bangladesh was admitted as the 123rd ILO memb 
and a draft amendment to increase the size of the II 
Governing Body from 48 to 56 was approved. Furtl 
draft conventions and recommendations to guide 
bour policy in the docks and abolish child labour we 
passed. These will be presented at next year’s conf 
ence for final decision. Labour Minister Mar 
O’Connell and Saskatchewan Labour Minister Gord 
Snyder were among the Canadian delegates to 1 


conference. | 
| 


@ The Manitoba Department of Labour now has 
Women’s Bureau and a Director. She is Mary Eady 
Winnipeg, a former union magazine editor with a lo 
history of union activity. The programs that Mrs. Ea 
is now in the process of developing use as guidelin 
provincial legislation on employment standards a 
employees’ rights. Although she does not see the B 
reau’s job as organizing women, she hopes, through 
variety of programs, to make women in the provin 
aware of the possibilities to choose and initiate orga 
zation. High on her list of priorities is the establishme 
of education programs for women, for employers @ 
for union groups—programs she would like to see eve 
tually redesigned to be used in classrooms to count 
some of the unconscious stereotyping in schools. T 
Bureau deals primarily with women’s employme 
problems and the integration of women into t 
workforce. 
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DeWitt 


Jowak 


1 The Labour College of Canada has received a grant 
£ $20,000 for the 1972-73 season from the Canada De- 
artment of Labour, an increase of $5,000 over the 
mount received last year. The gift covers the amount of 
4,500 needed for three scholarships and the remainder 
‘ill be used at the discretion of the college. 





: 
jhis year’s winners are Josette Boyer, Office and Profes- 
jonal Employees’ International Union, Local 57, Queé- 
ec; Francois Brunelle, United Transportation Union, 
ocal 1456, Québec; and Manfred Nowak, Canadian 
ood and Allied Workers, Local 740, Alberta. Each 
‘inner had to go through a special selection process 


iat included an interview by a university professor. 


| 


en DeWitt, Director of the Labour-Management Con- 
ultation Branch of the Canada Department of Labour, 
epresented labour minister Martin O’Connell at the 
\resentation ceremonies in Montreal. 








(foney from the scholarships goes to defray expenses 
curred by students during the 8-week course in Mon- 
veal. Student expenses amount to $772 for books, tui- 
on, residence fees and meals. The remainder of the 
‘1,500 scholarship helps replace income lost while at- 
ane the college, though additional financial aid of- 
‘n comes from the students’ local. 
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M An American Management Association survey has 
found that most companies that have experimented with 
the compressed workweek are continuing it. Only 8 per 
cent of the companies that have tried the shortened 
workweek report the trial as a failure, and poor plan- 
ning and poor management are blamed for most of 
these failures, rather than the concept of the shorter 
workweek itself. 


Of the 143 four-day companies polled, 38 per cent 
noted decreased costs, while 11 per cent had higher 
costs. Production increased for 62 per cent of the com- 
panies and declined for only 3 per cent. One quarter of 
the companies still have problems scheduling worktime, 
but two thirds of the firms increased their efficiency and 
only 3 per cent noted a decline. 


Service and retail employers, notably hospitals, insur- 
ance companies and municipalities, are moving most 
quickly towards a shortened workweek. There has also 
been more freedom in non-union sectors to experiment 
with the shortened workweek because organized labour 
has advocated the shorter week with retention of the 8- 


hour day. 
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@ Service costs will continue to rise faster than the 
Canadian consumer price index, according to interviews 
conducted by The Financial Post. Since 1961 the price 
of services, except for shelter, has gone up 62 per cent as 
compared with a 38 per cent rise in overall consumer 
prices, and the trend is expected to continue. 


First, increasing burglaries and thefts combined with 
higher building repair costs are expected to keep house- 
holders’ insurance policy premiums rising. The present 
rates are up by an average of 15 per cent across Canada. 
Second, electricity prices have begun a sharp increase 
that is likely to continue, according to knowledgeable 


80 years ago 





@ The Government of Switzerland presented a site on 
the lakefront in the heart of Geneva, and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations voted the necessary credit for 
the cost of erecting a building to house the International 
Labour Office. At the fourteenth session of the Govern- 
ing Body, a vote of thanks was passed to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment for the offer of the site, and it was decided that 
a subcommittee of the Budget Committee should deal 
with all building questions. The Committee of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, which had this matter 
in hand, proposed that each member of the League of 
Nations should contribute to the construction of the 
building by sending—in agreement with the architect— 
building material, ornaments and works of art repre- 
senting the purest specimens of its national products. 
The representative of the Japanese Government stated 
that his Government would no doubt contribute toward 
the decoration of the new office in a manner worthy 
both of Japan and of the International Labour Office. It 
was suggested that this might become the first of a series 
of similar offers on the parts of the various government 
members of the ILO (Canada presented a set of doors 
valued at $4,000.) 
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sources in the industry. Ontario Hydro has raised it 
rates by 8 per cent and Hydro Quebec is expected to ar 
ply soon for a consumer rate raise of at least 6 per cen) 
Third, costs of medical and health services will likely ir 
crease in the future due to demands for higher wages b 
paramedical workers and non-medical workers i 
hospitals. 





In addition to these three main areas, costs for laun 
dering, hotel rooms, hairdressing, bank loans, taxi fares 
and even alcoholic beverages are expected to continu 
rising faster than the consumer price index. 

















The question of slavery was raised by Sir Arthur Steel: 
Maitland, member of the New Zealand delegation tc 
the League, who said there was reason to believe there 
had been a recent revival. The Assembly decided that 
the question of slavery should be included in the 
agenda of the Fourth Assembly and requested the 
Council to obtain all practical information and presen 
a report on the subject. 



















The Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium sub 
mitted a detailed report and the Assembly decided te 
urge all governments to adopt the import and export 
certificate system without delay; it proposed that the 
Advisory Committee should examine whether it woul 
be advisable to ask governments to issue licences for the 
import of opium and other dangerous drugs only fro 
countries which had ratified the Opium Convention and 
adopted import and export certification. The Assembh 
made a further appeal to national governments for infor- 
mation on the quantity of opium and other drugs re- 
quired by each country for internal consumption, and 
recommended that the enquiry into legitimate needs of 
the whole world should be pressed forward as much as 
possible. | 
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In a review of industrial disputes, brief references 
ere made to the more important strikes. One industrial 
‘sue that was considered worthy of mention was a strike 
{25 feather pluckers in poultry houses in Toronto. The 
rike revolved around a reduction in pay of 1 cent per 
ird; the prevailing rate had been 512 cents per bird. Af- 
br a three-day strike, work was resumed at the reduced 
ite. In the street and electric railways transportation 
octor, a strike of 21 motormen and conductors at Niag- 
‘ra Falls over union recognition was still unresolved af- 
- four months. 


1 The Vancouver Laundrymen’s Association made a 
ee before the City Police Commission regarding 
je unfair competition to which their industry was sub- 
scted through the non-observance by Chinese laun- 
rymen of the requirements of the Provincial Factory 
ct. It was alleged that, although the Act prohibited 
ight work and limited the working week to 48 hours, 
hinese laundrymen worked, in some cases, up to 100 
urs a week, and did not observe Sundays and holidays. 











Labour problems were a particularly common 
urce of trouble in Australia, where there had been 
issatisfaction for some time with prevention methods. 
he Premier of South Australia, who had roused the 
ostility of labour, stated that Australia was “the home 
f strikes.” The system of compulsory industrial arbi- 
ration he denounced as “the chief cause of the indus- 
rial chaos into which Australia was drifting” and con- 
‘emned it as “cumbersome, uneconomic, slow, and 
‘ostly,” breeding strikes and the bitterest class hatred. It 
yas proposed that the compulsory Arbitration Com- 
nittee be abolished and a system of voluntary concilta- 


qj 


tion be introduced. With this object in view, a leaf was 
borrowed from Canada’s book and legislation along the 
lines of what is known in Canada as the Lemieux Act 
was brought forward. There can be no question of the 
success of the Canadian measure. Out of a total of 558 
applications made for Boards of Conciliation during the 
15 years the Act had been in force, there were only 34 
cases in which strikes were not averted. Whether this 
machinery was to be equally successful under Austra- 
lian labour conditions remained to be seen. There 
seemed to be a good deal of doubt about it in South 
Australia, and the fate of the government measure was 
now to be watched with some anxiety. 


@ At the British Trades Union Congress held at Ports- 
mouth in September 1920, a resolution was passed de- 
manding that each industry should be made responsible 
for its unemployed workers, assuring them an income 
while out of work of 85 per cent of their regular wages. 


An inquiry among the trade unions as to whether they 
were in favour of unemployment insurance by indus- 
tries was conducted by the National Joint Council—rep- 
resenting the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, the executive committee of the Labour Party, 
and the Parliamentary Labour Party. The results of the 
enquiry, published in a pamphlet titled “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance by Industry,” showed that opinions 
were divided on this question; 43 unions with a mem- 
bership of 1,252,000 declared themselves in favour of 
unemployment insurance by industry, 21 unions with 
2,670,000 members were opposed to it, and 17 unions 
with 978,900 members were non-committal. 
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A BatsMiter:) mea 
and the 

public | 
employee 

Part 2 


by Richard Deaton 


What is the “fiscal crisis”? What are its origins? How is 
it related to the development of the public sector? How 
does it affect the public employee? 


The fiscal crisis is the outcome of the dichotomy in gov- 
ernment expenditures and revenues—one form of the 
general conflict between public costs and expenditures, 
and private benefits, such as profit. In the last two dec- 
ades, the conflict between all levels of government ex- 
penditure and income has intensified as a result of in- 
creasing social overhead and complementary 
investment expenditures, socializing (making public) 
the private costs of production and increasing public in- 
vestment. As the state budget expands because of in- 
creasing economic integration and interdependence, 
there is a greater demand made upon the budget for 
revenues to meet corporate demands, with the result 
that government expenditures outstrip revenues. In the 
long run, this will have profound social importance for 
all workers, and will influence wages and wage determi- 
nation processes for public employees in particular. 
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s the adjacent data suggest, on the provincial and mu- 
cipal levels of government, and on a consolidated 
asis, total accumulative expenditures between 1950 
d 1970 have exceeded total accumulative revenues. 
nly on the federal level do revenues exceed expendi- 
ures, resulting in all levels of government running a 
bries of deficits, then going further in debt or raising 
je tax rate. 


he fiscal crisis has become localized on the provincial 
nd municipal levels; it is at the federal level that the 
reatest pressure is brought to bear, for it is the federal 
sovernment that, in part, bails out the provincial and 
hunicipal governments through its backing of debt 
reation and intergovernment transfer payments. 


the Department of Urban Affairs, in a position paper, 
las stated: “... cities are facing more and more diff- 
ulties in financing their growing expenditures . . . most 
rban areas faced with expenditures greater than rev- 
nues respond by borrowing or cutting back on public 
ervices 


rhe cities have found themselves in a vicious cycle. 
Each new hike in the property tax drives businessmen 
Ind middle-class home-owners into the suburbs. To 
ontinue providing municipal services in the face of a 
lluggish tax base, cities must keep pushing the tax rate 
ven higher. In the words of Kenneth Fogarty, ex- 

ayor of Ottawa, “...the tax dollar on real estate can 
brovide only so much revenue, and we are coming dan- 
rerously close to the maximum.” 


overnments, especially provincial and municipal, 
have tried to cover their revenue needs through deficit 
pending and debt creation. Between 1950 and 1970 
his led to a deteriorating budgetary situation. 


Fiscal Deficit or Surplus, by Level of Government, 
1950—1970 


Number 
of Deficits 


Number 
of Surpluses 


Level of Government 





Dr er een Cost aS ES RSIS ee CPO 


Total accumulative surpluses were $3.3 billion, total ac- 
cumulative deficits were $5.6 billion, and the net total 
accumulative deficit was $2.3 billion. 
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Total Accumulative Government Revenues and 
Expenditures, by Level of Government, Excluding 
Intergovernment Transfer Payments, 1950—1970 


Revenue 





EZ 
Key ee Expenditures 
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cial cipal dated 


Federal 


Source: Taxation Statistics, 1970, Statistics Canada, and National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts and Bank of Canada CAN- 
SIM series. 


Through deficit financing, the various levels of govern- 
ment have had to go to the money market and have in- 
curred a heavy increase in their debt structure. Between 
1950 and 1968 the federal Government increased its 
debt, direct and indirect, by 136 per cent—provincial by 
505 per cent and municipal by 511 per cent. The Keyne- 
sian economists’ cliché that the public debt does not 
hurt because “we owe it to ourselves” misses the point: 
interest on debt devours tax dollars badly needed for 
other purposes. Debt service is now the third highest 
public expense; most of the money goes to the banks 
that are the major buyers of the bonds that govern- 
ments, at all levels, sell to cover their deficits. 


The origins of the fiscal crisis and the conflict between 
revenues and expenditures are rooted in the tax struc- 
tures and revenue; taxes are revenue, for in the field of 
public finance and fiscal policy, revenues determine ex- 
penditures. Thus, government revenue is dependent on 
the tax rate and tax base. 


The level of government expenditures is limited by the 
level of incoming revenues, based on the existent tax 
rates and share of income tax revenue paid by corpora- 
tions and individuals. 
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Corporate and Individual Shares of Federal Income 
Tax Revenue, 1962—1970 


Percent 
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1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 


Source: Taxation Statistics, 1970, Statistics Canada, 197], pp. 
164-165. Calculated on a National Accounts accrual basis. In- 
cludes Ontario and Quebec. 


The accompanying graphs describe the corporate and 
individual share of federal and provincial income tax 
revenue. Between 1962 and 1970, the corporate share of 
all federal income tax revenue fell by roughly 38 per 
cent, whereas the individual share of federal income tax 
revenue increased by more than 23 per cent. Between 
1962 and 1970, the corporate share of provincial income 
tax fell by more than 60 per cent, whereas the indivi- 
dual share increased by roughly 83 per cent. 


Thus, it can be seen that corporations have been more 
than successful in shifting the burden of increased taxa- 
tion and revenue generation to wage earners. It should 
be noted that, on the federal level, the sharp decline in 
corporations’ revenues, two years before profit levels 
peaked in 1968, is not merely a result of economic slow- 
down, inflation or demographic shifts. The optimistic 
predictions by economists that the new capital gains tax 
will generate about 10 times as much revenue in 1985 as 
it does now is dependent on the state of the economy. 
When profits are high, so are corporate tax revenues. 
With the economy beset by “stagflation,” the situation 
is by no means clear or optimistic. 


Corporations have not only shifted the burden of taxa- 
tion to wage earners; the taxation system for individuals 
is inherently regressive. That is, people in the lower in- 
come brackets pay proportionately more of their in- 
come in taxes than do people in the higher income 
brackets. 
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Corporate and Individual Share of all Provincial 
Income Tax Revenue, 1962—1970 


Percent 


85 











1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 | 


Source: Taxation Statistics, 1970, Statistics Canada, 1971, Pl 
164-165. Calculated on a National Accounts accrual basis. Ir 


cludes Ontario and Quebec. 





Total Tax Incidence for the Tax Structure, 1961 | 


Total Taxes as a Percentage 
Percentage of Income of Population 


Income 


Eessithans2\00 0m 60.0 20.6 | 
$2,000 2,999 oovccrscssecseson 32.9 7 | 
$3,000—=3,999) 32? sks) | 
$4, 000—4,999 oo cccccccccccsse 30.5 14.9 
$5, 000—6,999 ooo ccccsseeesee 32.8 22.0 
,000— 9090 ae 34.2 V2 





$10,000 and up occu 38.4 53 
TEES SRE UE ST SSS 
Source:Poverty in Canada. A Report of the Special Senate Committee 
Ottawa, 1971, p. 15. J. R. Podoluk, Incomes of Canadians, Statistics Can! 
ada, Ottawa, 1968, p. 247. 





As is readily seen, the burden, or incidence, of taxatior 
is unfairly distributed. Total taxes as a percentage of in: 
come for people falling in the $2,000 to $7,000 income 
range are virtually equal—that is, the tax structure i: 
neutral. The incidence of taxation in the higher income 
brackets is only slightly progressive, despite the uppe1 
income group’s having a greater ability to pay and re- 
ceiving a disproportionate share of income. 


| 





The capacity of corporations to shift the burden of taxa- 
tion to the public has been made possible not only by 
the income tax system but through hidden and indirect 
taxation at the provincial and municipal levels. Nearly 
50 to 60 per cent of a worker’s total tax bill is a result of 
hidden taxes. According to the Economic Council of 
Canada, indirect taxes now account for about 15 per 
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sent of the GNP. There are, for example, more than 150 
aidden taxes in the price of a loaf of bread. Most of the 
-evenue generated by provinces and municipalities is 
hrough a regressive personal income or property tax 
structure, or through the use of regressive hidden or in- 
direct taxes. By using hidden and indirect taxation, 
which is inherently regressive in nature, the burden of 
axation falls most heavily on those who can least afford 
t or escape it—workers. That this situation has not 
changed over the past decade, and is perhaps worse, is 
ndicated in the table below. The percentage of income 
oaid in taxes by a worker is the same as that paid by 
someone in the $10,000 bracket, indicating a high de- 
2ree of regressivity in the tax structure. 





Estimate of Taxes (Income Taxes and Hidden Taxes) 
Paid by a Family of Four in Toronto, 1970 


PMI UA WCOMLC re ccrc ceases $5,200 $10,400 $52,000 
Weekly incOME renee 100 200 1,000 
Be CARES ce cceteraeccetews, 1,965 3,913 2.023 
Per cent of annual income 37.8 SG 48.1 
8235 6,487 26,977 


After INCOM Cita sense 
ETE TOL 


Source: Ontario Federation of Labour, Facts and Figures, Febru- 
ary, 1971, p.6. 


rt 


Superficially, it would appear that the upper income 
group and corporations are taxed in a number of ways— 
by corporation income taxes, property taxes, personal 
income taxes and now a capital gains tax. In fact, corpo- 
rate interests, for the most part, escape taxation. 





| 

Corporate managers completely shift the corporate in- 
come tax to consumers—workers—in the form of higher 
prices. Corporate taxes in the postwar years have ten- 
ded to induce corporations to hide their real profit earn- 
ings by inflating depreciation allowances and other cost 
items. 


When these factors are taken into consideration, we see 
that corporate savings (retained earnings plus deprecia- 
tion) as a percentage of total value added by corpora- 
tions in the post-World War II period is consistently 
higher than in the most prosperous prewar year of 1929. 
Corporate depreciation as a percentage of gross corpo- 
rate profits has increased tremendously in the past 40 
years. Since depreciation charges have increased 
markedly, even when taking into account expansion 
and justified replacement costs, net profits have been 
kept low, resulting in lower corporate tax rates. It 
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Corporate Profits in Relation to Other Magnitudes 


Corporate 
Savings (a) 
as a Percentage 
of Total Value 
Added by 
Year Corporations 


Corporate 
Depreciation 
as a Percentage 
of Gross 
Corporate 
Profits (b) 


Corporate 
Depreciation 
as a Percentage 
of Total 
Domestic 
Investments (b) 


ISDE, 14.6 36 15 
1950 14.8 28 16 
LOSS 17.6 45 22 
1960 16.8 56 Pe 
1968 16.3 3 22 


(a) Corporate savings is equal to the sum of “retained earnings” plus “‘cor- 
porate depreciation,” Department of National Revenue. 


(b) National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 1926-1968, Statistics 
Canada, 1970. Table 8, p. 22 and Table A. 


should be noted also that, in the postwar period, a 
higher proportion of total investment in the economy 
has been funded through depreciation as a result of fast 
write-offs. 


These statistical indications support the contention that 
corporations today have as much profit under their con- 
trol as they did in 1929, despite the fairly high rates of 
corporate income tax. Another tax concession for corpo- 
rations is unpaid corporate income taxes. 


Liability for Future Income Taxes, All Corporations 
1965 1966 ~=1967 1968 


(millions of dollars) 
Reserve for future income taxes.. 1,472 1,864 2,301 2,778 


Source: Statistics Canada, Corporation Financial Statistics. 


In effect, taxes on corporation profits of approximately 
$5.5 billion remained unpaid as at December 31, 1968. 
The amount of $2,778 million represents government 
loans to business for one specific purpose, to invest in 
plant and equipment. The loans carry no interest charge 
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whatever. It is tax relief extended principally to foreign- 
owned, capital-intensive industries such as mining, oil, 
and gas, and in manufacturing to the larger, capital-in- 
tensive firms. 


Relationship Between Taxable Income as a 
Percentage of Profit and Foreign Ownership, 1968 
Percentage of 


Percentage Tax Non-resident 


Industry to Profit Control 
SAMA ETAT DT TS RS EA 
Metal imine iencacc nae ) 55 
Olan ds SiS. oe ec 12 69 
RG MM OTC Sis ec cerancte ncseaencr incre 19 99 
Other Minin pg hese eres 32 ai 
Manitacturig aa0 ae tc eee 63 ee) 
Flectrical products 1t..cA tases a7 66 
TRANS POTATIOR y.is....ck cence 33 ol 
Textile ore. e ceeeetts meeting arate 47 ZS 
CONSEUCHON Brie ny uae 65 15 
Wholesale tradenwtctccuaaten 87 28 
BOCA ELA e rea rce res ih cecte coerce 90 21 


Source: Calura, Report for 1968. 


The adjacent table suggests that there is a close relation- 
ship between the high degree of foreign ownership and 
low percentage of tax. This is especially true in the ex- 
tractive resource sector of the economy. Multinational 
corporations have been able not only to gain control of 
vital sectors of the Canadian economy, but also to re- 
tain the low level of paid taxes, thus depriving govern- 
ment of much-needed additional revenues. 


Another area where the upper-income group and busi- 
ness interests largely escape taxation is in property tax. 
The property tax falls mainly on workers, not business- 
men. Within the urban core, residential properties as- 
sume the larger share, and commercial land and build- 
ings the smaller share of the total property tax burden. 
Many studies indicate that owners of tenant-occupied 
residential buildings usually shift the property tax to 
their tenants—most of whom are workers. It has been 
estimated that nearly 75 per cent of property taxes on 
local industry and retail establishments is shifted to 
consumers. 


As has been seen, the tax system is an economic instru- 
ment created and used by government to promote, pro- 
tect and strengthen the interests of corporations and the 
upper- income group at the expense of working people. 
Taxes are a political issue, not merely an economic one, 
because every important change in the balance of socio- 
economic forces has been registered in the tax structure. 


D/O 























In its most basic sense, every dollar of taxes avoided oy 
given away to business and industry is one dollar more 
that must be paid by someone else—or one dollar’s wort 
of public facilities and services that are foregone. Thai 
“someone else” is the Canadian worker, already over. 
burdened with high taxes and poor public services. 


Public needs and private wants 


The social significance of the fiscal crisis is of immense 
proportions, well beyond short-run budgetary issues, 
The fiscal crisis pervades public policy and private life, 
There is an increasing disparity between the flow of pri- 
vate and public goods and services; there is a dan-| 
gerously widening gulf between public needs and pri- 
vate wants. 


The delivery of public goods and services—the infra-| 
structure that supports our society’s economy—is slowly; 
but steadily collapsing and falling apart as a result of fi- 
nancial starvation—there isn’t enough revenue to sup-| 
port it. Economist John Galbraith grimly describes so- 
cial disintegration resulting from the imbalance| 
between the production of public and private goods and| 
service, as follows: 


“...the papers of any major city...told daily of the| 
shortage and shortcomings in elementary municipal} 
and metropolitan services. The schools were old ang 
overcrowded. The police force was under strength and} 
underpaid. The parks and playgrounds were in- 
sufficient. Streets and empty lots were filthy, and the! 
sanitation staff was underequipped and in need of| 
men... Internal transportation was overcrowded, un-} 
healthy, and dirty. So was the air... The automobiles’ 
that could not be parked were being produced at an ex-| 
panded rate. The children... disposed to increasingly | 
imaginative forms of delinquency, were admirably 
equipped with television sets... Our colleges and uni- 
versities were severely overcrowded and underprovided, | 
and the same was true of mental hospitals. The family 
that takes its... air-conditioned, power-steered, and_ 
power-braked automobile out for a tour passes through | 
cities that are badly paved, made hideous by litter,’ 
blighted buildings, billboards .. They picnic on pack- 
aged food from an icebox by a polluted stream and go. 
on to spend the night at a park that is a menace to pub-| 
lic health and morals. Just before dozing off. . amid the | 
stench of decaying refuse, they may reflect on the 
curious unevenness of their blessings.” 


This infrastructural collapse—breakdown in the delivery | 
of public services—is but another form of the fiscal | 
crisis. As corporations have been able to shift the pri-. 
vate costs of production to the public, hide taxable prof: | 
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its through inflated cost items such as depreciation al- 
lowances, and decrease their share of federal and 
provincial income tax revenue, there is less revenue to 
be channeled into public services and social investment. 
As management and advertising operate, in Galbraith’s 
words, “to produce a profit...on behalf of privately 
produced goods and services, public services will have 
an inherent tendency to lag behind.” This imbalance of 
public expenditures between the public and private sec- 
tors results in grave social and personal problems. 


Social breakdown and disorganization, rooted and re- 
flected, in part, in the fiscal crisis, and whose solution is 
made impossible because of the fiscal crisis, also takes a 
highly personalized form. Dr. Daniel Cappon, a social 
psychiatrist, has constructed what he terms an “index of 
social malaise and health.” This index attempts to mea- 
sure the degree of social and personal stability, and con- 
versely, alienation, by taking into account social, eco- 
nomic, psychiatric, criminological, and educational 
factors. When we consider that the incidence of suicide, 
alcoholism, psychosis and drug usage is increasing; that 
the incidence of family breakdowns, child neglect, runa- 
way children and divorces is rising; that juvenile delin- 
quency and the crime rate are soaring; and that there is 
a disturbing increase in venereal disease, “illegitimate” 
pregnancies and high-school dropouts, it is painfully 
obvious that alienation and the fiscal crisis are causing 
social collapse and the tragedy of broken or wasted 
lives. 


As a result of financial starvation stemming from imbal- 
ance between the production of public and private goods 
and services, it is clear that social and personal problems 
are being created and compounded on top of one another 
at a faster rate than solutions—incoming revenues and 
social planning. Given present economic and social ar- 
rangements, social problems, and personal problems tak- 
ing social forms, are not being solved—only postponed. 


The dirty workers 
Workers in the public sector of the economy have be- 


come the “invisible men.” Many types of public em- 
ployees also have become “dirty workers.” As social 


am | 





problems multiply, society indifferently leaves in the 
hands of some a kind of mandate to deal with these 
problems—without wanting to know how. 


The people who are used to clean up or control our so- 
cial problems have been called “dirty workers” by soci- 
ologists Hughes and Rainwater. Social workers, prison 
guards, garbagemen, teachers and employees in homes 
for the aged are employed to keep our social misfits, in- 
conveniences and undesirables off the streets and out of 
sight. We have created an entirely new type of worker— 
one whose job it is to hide and control our society’s 
failures. 


Many public services and institutions officially intended 
to further well-being have become institutions of custody 
and constraint. Social welfare workers find that their 
profession, designed to help, has been turned into one 


OBVIOUSLY 
© ARBITRATION 
DOESNT ' 


designed to spy and punish. Schools have become cus- 
todial institutions in which less and less learning takes 
place and where conformity-producing classrooms serve 
a prisonlike function. Prisons that are intended to reha- 
bilitate, not punish, only breed more crime. Nursing 
homes intended to provide our old with care and dig- 
nity after a lifetime of work have become waiting rooms 
for death. Low-cost public housing, with its demeaning 
and rigid regulations and high-rise architecture, has 
produced a high incidence of mental illness, anxiety 
and frustration. 


The public employee who is employed as a dirty worker 
faces a conflict between the formal and informal re- 
quirements of his job. Teachers who view themselves as 
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educators are required to patrol school halls and cafe} 
terias as policemen. Probation officers are faced witl} 
more red tape and control from above. Nursing homif 
employees are told to work quickly and not socializi| 
with patients; sanitation workers fight to remain “garb 
agemen, not garbage.” Public employees faced with thi) 
conflict between the formal and informal requirement) 
of the job have often had to redefine their job and thei|, 
social purpose. 










Society’s indifference, which created dirty workers, anc 
the fiscal crisis, which increases the quantity of dirty) 
work, has also hindered the drive of public service 
workers for more equitable wages. In the context of ¢ 
fiscal crisis increasingly inhibiting meaningful wage anc 
salary increases, all people in the public service sectoi 
are becoming more unified in their identity of interests. 





Increasingly victimized through fiscal strangulation by 
the silent middle class that wants them to do the dirty 
work and to keep quiet about it, public employees, dirty, 
workers and state clients refuse any longer to tolerate 
mistreatment. Both the public employee and his coun) 
terpart, the client of public services, are dependent 
upon the state budget to meet their needs. Expanded 
and re-allocated economic resources are necessary to 
eliminate the need for dirty workers. 








Politics of the fiscal crisis | 
} 
As the fiscal crisis deepens and broadens, the public em- 
ployee, like Alice in Wonderland, is apt to ask, “Would 
you tell me, please, which way I ought to go from 
here?” “But that,” said the Cat, “depends a good deal 
on where you want to get to.” | 


“Political action,” Louis-Marie Tremblay, Professor of 
Industrial Relations at the University of Montreal, has 
written, “is complementary to economic action . . . it is a. 
supplement to the weaknesses of a union’s bargaining | 
power.” 





What does this mean for the public employee? In a 
study session with the Canadian Union of Postal Work- 
ers, community organizer and activist Saul Alinsky sug- 
gested that “Governments, whether they are municipal, 
provincial or federal, see public service strikes as a loss. 
of votes ...” This means, “with a political employer, the’ 
union should be constantly in action, seeking allies and) 
getting people involved and committed.” 
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‘he burden of the fiscal crisis, in terms of social and 
conomic effects, falls most heavily on state depen- 
ents—public servants and state clients—those who are 
onsumers of social services such as welfare recipients 
nd hospital patients. This suggests that, in the long 
un, because the fiscal crisis affects both workers in the 
yublic sector and consumers of public services, a politi- 
al alliance between public employees and consumers 
of public services is increasingly necessary to strengthen 
ind complement traditional trade union economic 
vction. 

| 
foday, there are few sectors of the economy that remain 
inorganized. Welfare recipients have organized welfare 
‘ights groups; student organizations have fought for 
control of the budget for student activities; minority 
sroups and the poor are forcing the government to in- 
‘ervene on their behalf; public health workers, doctors, 
vomen, probation officers, prisoners—even patients in 
mental hospitals—are beginning to organize themselves. 
‘All seek better work facilities or better social services, 
and more finances and resources for themselves. This 
cncreases and aggravates the financial burden 
of government. 

Unions in the public sector, unlike unions in the private 
sector, do not justify wage demands on the basis of rising 
profits, but rather on the basis of the need for “better 
public services,” “maintenance of essential services,” 
and “quality education.” It is impossible to consider per- 
sons who work in essentially social-public jobs without 
considering their counterpart—the persons who use the 
services—for the economic and social interests of public 
service employees and their clients are linked through 


government budgets. 










Alliances among those who are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the government are increasingly neces- 
‘sary if the struggle against the fiscal crisis is to be sur- 
‘mounted. Alliances are necessary between school board 
and university employees (academic and non-academic) 
and students; between welfare workers and clients; be- 
‘tween hydro and telephone workers and the consumers 
of public utilities; between hospital and nursing-home 
workers and those who use public medical facilities; 
and between transit workers and commuters. Alliances 
between suppliers and users of public services must be 
formed in order to fight financial starvation and the fis- 
cal crisis. 


These alliances are important as a jumping-off point. 
Employers are not neutral. The different levels of gov- 
ernment acting as employers are not neutral. In the 
public sector, where the employer is the government, 
there is no neutral agency to act as a mediator between 
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the public employee, their unions and the government. 
For the public employee, the logic and necessity for po- 
litical action is clear: the government is the employer 
and fulfils both an economic and a political function; in 
order to meet the demands of public employees, the 
employer must so alter some aspects of government 
structure that economic priorities can be re-ordered to 
deal with the fiscal crisis. 


Wages and the fiscal crisis 


The deepening of the fiscal crisis will have important 
implications for collective bargaining and the wages of 
public employees. The conflict between government ex- 
penditures and revenues is grounded in the develop- 
ment of the public sector. As we have seen, corporations 
have been able to socialize the costs of production, and 
to shift to workers the burden of taxation for technical 
infrastructure maintenance so that there is a public ex- 
penditure and a private benefit. On both the federal 
and provincial levels, the corporate share of income tax 
revenue has been declining with the major sources of 
revenue being derived from a regressive tax system; and 








the continued pressure for public goods and services 
(expenditures) creates the need for new sources of 
revenue. 


In the short run, corporations in the private sector are 
able to pass wage increases on by increasing prices. 
Government administrators do not have any such indi- 
rect “taxing” mechanism. Salary increases in the public 
sector, given the present fiscal arrangements, must be 
absorbed by wage earners. In the long run, corporations 
have responded to the militancy of workers in the pri- 
vate sector by introducing labour-saving technology, 
lowering costs and increasing productivity. Government 
administrators have been hard-pressed to squeeze out 
increases in productivity in the public sector. There is 
no way for wage increases in the public sector to be paid 
for except through increased taxation. 


In the field of public finance, revenues determine ex- 
penditures. The revenue or income of government is de- 
pendent on the tax rate and tax base. Therefore, the sal- 
aries of public workers—government expenditures—are 
limited or restrained by the level of incoming revenues. 
Recent work by labour economists Carlsson, Robinson, 
Craft and Owen assumes that, “... salary budgets (are) 
fixed” and wages therefore are “... subject to a salary 
budget constraint,” suggesting that wages in the public 
sector are determined according to a quasi-wage fund 
theory. The point to be emphasized is that incoming 
government revenues or the lack of them, as well as po- 
litical forces, determine the level of wages in the public 
sector. Thus, given the present situation, with the corpo- 
rate demand for government revenues increasing and 
the corporate share of tax revenue declining, wage in- 
creases in the public sector become a function of the 
“margin of political tolerance” of all workers. They will 
have to bear the brunt of increased taxes in order to 
fund wage increases in the public sector. 


The fiscal crisis has led to tightened government budg- 
ets or budget freezes and rising taxes that cut into the 
real income of workers. If provincial and municipal 
governments fail to get a tax hike, they stop giving pub- 
lic services and begin laying off public workers. The day 
of the secure public service job is over. The public em- 
ployee is not immune to cutbacks and hiring freezes in 
education, health care, police, fire and public works. 


Because of the dynamics of the fiscal crisis, there will be 
in the long run a concerted massive effort to hold down 
the wages of workers in the public sector. The counter- 
attack has already begun, and for public employees it is 
a crunch situation. 
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To cope with circumstances in which expenditures ai 
exceeding revenues, the various levels of governmer 
are taking an increasingly hard stand on wage issues. ] 
Ontario, for example, the president of the Ontario Mi 
nicipal Personnel Association has said that “Municipa 
ities are moving toward a more firm position... and ar 
ready to stand by it,” and furthermore, “the decision t 
let a wage dispute go to a strike is...one which ma 
have to be taken more often.” As one mayor of a larg 
Ontario city put it “We cannot face increasing costs the 
bear little relationship to the... ability to pay.” Th 
Government of British Columbia has imposed a 6.5 pe 
cent ceiling on annual increases for teachers and schoc 
board employees. The B.C. Government is seeking t 
impose broader wage controls over a large sector of th 
province’s labour force by imposing this 6.5 per cen 
ceiling on civil servants, hospital employees and othe 
workers. In Saskatchewan, the now deposed Libera 
Government used the Prices and Income Commission’ 
guidelines as an excuse to clamp down on wages, partic 
ularly in the public sector. The Government of Nov: 
Scotia is attempting to impose a wage-increase ceilins 
or guideline on teachers and school board employees. 


The prolonged major municipal strikes in Vancouver 
Toronto and Montreal are indicative of the breakdows 
of traditional labour-management relations under th 
pressure of the fiscal crisis. Throughout Canada, munic 
ipalities are using contracting-out and layoffs as a way 
of dealing with the mounting pressure from expendi 
tures. Some of the most bitter strikes—for example, the 
1971 Ottawa garbage strike—have been against private 
contractors. 


In the health care field, where wages and salaries ac: 
count for 70 per cent of all costs, there is increasing 
pressure to introduce changes in the number of types of 
personnel, and to make better use of personnel to pro- 
duce greater efficiency and productivity in order to cope 
with the fiscal crisis. In Ontario, the Hospital Services 
Commission has attempted to impose a 7.2 per cent 
ceiling on wage increases. The two recent illegal strikes 
in Toronto hospitals indicate that the system of manda- 
tory and binding arbitration in the health care field in 
Ontario is losing its legitimacy and is crumbling under 
the weight of the fiscal crisis. 


In Quebec, a fiscal crisis aggravated by the accelerated 
rate of public expenditures for technical infrastructure 
begun during the “quiet revolution” to telescope mod- 
ernization, because of that province’s historical under- 
development propelled the recent labour upheaval in 
the public sector. The coalition bargaining, and the 
stand of the three public service unions in the Common 
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Front representing some 210,000 workers, caused the 
Province’s finance minister to state that the cost of the 


demands would: “cancel all new projects... as well as 
requiring a tax raise.” Editorialists screamed that wage 


increases must roughly coincide with the province’s 


_ growth if taxes are not to get further out of line. Premier 
Bourassa indicated that he may deal with the situation 


by limiting the right to strike in the public sector. 


More recently, a Gallup Poll (April 26, 1972) showed 


that 57 per cent of all Canadians favoured eliminating 
the right to strike in the public sector. More ominously, 
48 per cent of all “union homes” and 47 per cent of all 
NDP members were in favour of taking the right to 
strike away from public employees. This stiffening atti- 
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tude, even among those who purport to be labour’s 
friends, is indicative of the political explosiveness of the 
fiscal crisis. Tax revolts, a political form of the fiscal 
crisis, are becoming increasingly common. The rejection 
of new bond issues in the B.C. school district referen- 
dums is but one recent example. Workers in the private 
and public sectors have allowed themselves to be played 
off against one another. To date, this divide-and-con- 
quer tactic has been successful. 


The Government is being forced to rationalize and cen- 
tralize the industrial relations system in the public sec- 
tor. Under the pressure of the fiscal crisis and mounting 
expenditures, public employers are attempting to im- 
pose more direct control over their payrolls. This ration- 
alization is manifesting itself in formal and informal 
centralized bargaining arrangements. This is partic- 
ularly true on a provincial and regional basis. In New 
Brunswick, there is already centralized province-wide 
bargaining in hospitals and school boards. There is a 
movement in Ontario and Saskatchewan hospitals 
toward regional coalition bargaining. In Vancouver and 
the Metro Toronto area, regional bargaining (as distinct 
from the already existent pattern bargaining) for mu- 
nicipalities and school boards is a possibility in the fu- 
ture. In all instances, the trend toward formal and infor- 
mal centralized bargaining arrangements represents an 
attempt by the state to deal with the fiscal crisis by 
exerting more direct control over labour costs and pay- 
rolls. By attempting to more firmly control expenditures 
through centralized bargaining, government is struc- 
turing a situation whereby workers are being forced into 
direct confrontation with government in its capacity as 
employer. This is a path fraught with political and so- 
cial volatility. Yet, in order to grapple with the fiscal 
crisis, government has little alternative. 


The fact is that even compulsory arbitration of wage 
disputes has failed to keep wage settlements in line with 
the financial capabilities of the various levels of govern- 
ment. To keep wage demands and settlements in line 
would ultimately require “no-strike” pledges and wage 
controls resulting in the abolition of free collective bar- 
gaining as we know it. This raises a whole series of po- 
tentially explosive political issues. 


As the fiscal crisis broadens and deepens, affecting the 
social conditions of all workers—and the position of 
public employees in particular—workers in the public 
sector will be increasingly forced to take action. Public 
employees will be pushed into action, not because they 
want to be, but because they will have to be. Building 
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political alliances between workers in the public sector 
and users of public services is a necessity. Putting for- 
ward qualitative collective bargaining demands that af- 
fect both groups, workers and users, is a prerequisite to 
building such alliances. These political alliances are crit- 
ically necessary to strengthen trade union action in the 
public sector. 


In the final analysis, the fiscal crisis can be fought only 
by militant struggle on the picket line. 


(Richard Deaton is Assistant to the Director of Re- 
search for the Canadian Union of Public Employees. 
The 165,000-member Union represents municipal and 
provincial public employees, school board and univer- 
sity workers, hospital, nursing home and electrical util- 
ity workers, and employees of the CBC. 


Deaton joined the staff of CUPE in 1970 and is respon 
sible for research in the education, nursing home an¢ 
fringe benefit fields. He received his B.A. in economic 
and industrial relations from the University of Wiscon. 
sin and undertook his graduate work at McGil 
University. 


The analysis, interpretation and opinions he expresses 
in the accompanying article are his own, and do not 
necessarily reflect the policies or views of CUPE or its 
National Officers, or of the Canada Department of La: 
bour. This article is a revised version of one that ap. 
peared earlier in the CUPE Journal. 


The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof 
James O’Connor, Department of Economics, San Diego 
State University, for many of the germinal ideas that 
appear in the article.) 








is it true that there is no future for the Province of Que- 
Ibec in the present economic system? Is the private en- 
jterprise system as we know it at the present time re- 
lsponsible for the difficulties we are experiencing in 
|Québec today? Finally, is it necessary to “break” this 
jsystem and replace it with another on the same lines as 
ja people’s democracy or a socialist or communist 
isystem? 


The Québec Management Council (QMC) has made a 
|brief but well-balanced analysis of each of these ques- 
Itions and, in a manifesto containing restrained state- 
‘ments, invites the population, in their turn, to think 
about it. Its booklet, presented in the series of publica- 
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tions Les Affaires Incorporées and titled “Destroy the 
Present System? Think it over,” examines, one by one, 
the main grievances of the past few months, based on 
the so-called “faults and limitations” of the “present 
system,” and provides the necessary elements for seri- 
ous reflection about the basis of our Québec society and 
the essential resources of our economy. The QMC, 
founded in January 1969 (LG 1970, p. 184 and 270) is a 
confederation of 128 management associations working 
in Québec. Among them, the employer-members hire 
more than 80 per cent of the province’s workforce. 


In that capacity, and in view of the attacks on the free 
enterprise system and the present economic set-up, the 


Due 


QMC recognizes that it cannot remain indifferent or 
preserve a guarded silence amidst the “merry-go-round 
of manifestos” that demand the attention of a society 
experiencing the growing pains of evolution. 


“Destroy the Present System? Think it over,” is divided 
into two parts: (a) Private Enterprise: Agent of Eco- 
nomic Progress; and (b) Protesting the System. It is nei- 
ther a controversial tract nor a criticism of available 
trade-union documents, but a positive contribution of 
management showing that our way of life in Québec is 
a most enviable one, even if it has its weak points. The 
main thesis is an attempt to convince the reader that 
this country, “which has the fourth highest standard of 
living in the world, and which can look forward to the 
prospects of a post-industrial society,” should think 
twice before rejecting the present economic system, be- 
fore “breaking the system” and adopting solutions al- 
ready tried, with less success, in socialist or communist 
countries or in people’s democracies. 


Part (a) of the document defends the private enterprise 
system and refutes the attacks made against it. This sys- 
tem has often been blamed for having benefited only a 
tiny, propertied class and for having made—at the ex- 
pense of the workers—excessive profits. The refutation is 
based mainly on the possibility of access to property 
and to the wider use of consumer goods—for example, 
automobiles, television sets, refrigerators and running 
water—in the province because of incomes that are con- 
stantly on the increase and that, on the whole, compare 
favourably with those earned elsewhere. 


Nevertheless, the QMC draws attention to the fact that 
one should not necessarily associate “Québec enterprise 
with the worst excesses of the economic liberalism of the 
last century.” No doubt, states the document, free enter- 
prise must make profits on all its operations. It needs 
profits to support itself and expand; it needs profits to 
spread the cost of its various obligations and to compen- 
sate the risks involved. Moreover, in carrying out its op- 
erations, it must comply with the requirements, laws 
and regulations of a government that is alert and watch- 
ful, if not sometimes a formidable or at least a serious 
competitor. 
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In Part (b), the QMC suggests a series of objective: 
(eight in all) that, if achieved, “would make it possible 
to palliate some of the difficulties” to which those op 
posing any challenging of the system give exaggeratec 
importance. | 


Four main objectives are first proposed: 1. to take part 
by all means at its disposal, in the economic progress o} 
the Province of Québec; 2. to give constant and increas. 
ing attention to the protection of the environment; 3. tc 
engage fully, in a concerted effort with trade unionism 
and the government, not to break the system, but to im. 
prove it; and 4. to recognize French as the working lan- 
guage. To achieve these four major objectives, accord- 
ing to the QMC, numerous and varied pledges and 
programs are necessary. 


There is also a series of objectives that, although treated 
as secondary, nevertheless retain considerable impor- 
tance. The QMC spells them out as so many aspects of 
the real problems of the existence of Québec free enter- 
prise: participation of workers in the objectives of un- 
dertakings; integration of undertakings into the social 
environment in which they develop; technological 
change; and the legal status of such undertakings. 


Of course, this list of objectives and problems is not 
complete. But it represents the heart of the concerns of 
Québec management, and the QMC is pleased to ac- 
knowledge that “the proposals of a large number of 
business managers show, in these various fields, an 
open-mindedness that is too rarely mentioned.” 


In the foreword of this manifesto, one can read that the 
QMC neither claims “to have rediscovered the wheel,” 
nor presumes to “suggest miracle solutions to all prob- 
lems.” It simply wants to bring forward some facts: 
since 1850, for instance, the standard of living of 
Quebecers has increased ninefold; suggest ideas; intro- 
duce elements likely to inspire; and promote fruitful re- 
flection through a return to the sources “from which we 
have been so far removed these past years.” 


Above all, the QMC intends to repeat that, in a land of 
freedom, the private enterprise system does not exist 
and must not exist for itself; it is first and foremost at 
the service of the community. 
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IC's last report 


owerful unions and corporations are not mainly to 
lame for the present state of Canada’s economy, ac- 
cording to the Prices and Incomes Commission. It states 
n its final report, “The commission’s view that a tempo- 
ary program of direct controls over prices, wages and 
ther incomes could be helpful in certain circumstances 
loes not arise from a belief that the root of the infla- 
ion-unemployment dilemma lies in the ability of pow- 
ful unions and corporations to continue to push up 
osts and prices regardless of demand conditions.” 


| 

Zather, the commission notes, the main difficulties arise 
rom “trying to extricate the economy from a major in- 
lationary outbreak originally generated by an over- 
hoot of demand, but persisting stubbornly because of 
videly held inflationary expectations and response 
ags.” 


This was one conclusion contained in the summary re- 
dort of the commission issued June 20 of this year. A 
nore detailed report was released August 28, incorpo- 
‘ating all research on which the conclusions were 
‘founded. Conclusions in the summary report included 
the following: 


In modern societies, national governments are respon- 
sible for the overall management of the economy. If an 
svershoot of demand is allowed to occur, the responsi- 
bility must lie with the government. 


Prices in Canada have recently been rising at a substan- 
tial rate. Since 1968, when inflation had become en- 
trenched, no way of managing demand was left to au- 
thorities for which public understanding could be 
expected. 


The length and vigor of this latest round of inflation, 
following as it did on an extended period of economic 
expansion and an even longer period of upward creep- 
ing prices, seems very likely to have established patterns 
of wage and price setting behavior adapted to a sub- 
stantial rate of continuing inflation. 
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The degree to which Canada imported inflation during 
the 1960s either directly through price and wage links, 
or indirectly through demand, was more a consequence 
of Canada’s exchange rate policy than of foreign infla- 
tion as such. 


Although labour’s income share was on a rising trend 
from 1964 to 1970, over the previous seven years it had 
been moving downward in the face of a strong and sus- 
tained rise in the share claimed by profits and other re- 
turns to capital. 


By comparison with most other countries, Canada has 
an unusually large flow of young people joining the la- 
bour force who encounter special difficulties in finding 
suitable permanent jobs, as well as a high proportion of 
employees compared with the self-employed. 


One possibility is to accept a certain amount of infla- 
tion—perhaps even a degree of inflation which becomes 
more severe and chronic with time—as the necessary 
price for holding the level of unemployment to a 
minimum. 


One should be cautious in assuming that it will be at all 
easy to reduce the critical range of national unemploy- 
ment at which cost and price increases have tended to 
accelerate. Moreover, the possibility of increasingly se- 
vere inflation will remain if the public and their elected 
representatives take an over-optimistic view of the ex- 
tent to which this critical range of unemployment has 
been reduced. 


If we reject more rapid inflation as only a temporary 
postponement of our difficulties and recognize that sup- 
ply and selective demand policies have considerable 
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George E. Freeman 


limitations, we are left with two policy instruments for 
dealing with the problem: general demand manage- 
ment and incomes policy. 


For this reason, we concentrate on a full-fledge control 
system as the only form of intervention likely to be ef- 
fective enough to be worth attempting in the near 
future. 


The commission further recommended that, in case 
events bring Canadians to seriously consider temporary 
controls, a group should be retained within the Govern- 
ment to plan for this possibility. To do this, a contin- 
gency planning group was announced in April 1972 to 
work under the Department of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs after expiry of the Prices and Incomes Com- 
mission’s mandate at the end of August. 
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In the final sentence of its summary report, the commis 
sion advises “that temporary price and income control 
should only be used as part of a longer-run police 
aimed at maintaining underlying demand condition 
both during and after the control period consistent witl 
the target rates of increase in average price and income 
levels.” 


One chapter contains many interesting and notable 
facts concerns unemployment in Canada. The repor 
points out, “it is highly unlikely that any economy, n¢ 
matter how high the level of aggregate demand, coulc 
keep all those who wanted to work fully employed at al 
times.” It shows also that most Canadians who go or 
record as unemployed do not experience unemploy: 
ment for longer than a three-month period. Also, abou’ 
40 per cent of the unemployed are heads of families 
Workers with low education have the highest rate o; 
unemployment. 








Regarding seasonal unemployment, the commission 
found that about 11 per cent of jobs in Canada are sea- 
sonal, and more than 9 per cent of the Canadian labour 
force works on a seasonal basis. Seasonality is most 
striking among younger workers, particularly students, 
but is an important factor also among those 25 years old 
and over. The commission reports that counter-seasonab 
programs, such as the Winter Works Program, lower the 
unemployment rate by up to 0.5 per cent. 


With publication of the final report, the Prices and In- 
comes Commission’s work is all but finished. A small 
staff remains to handle publications, in addition to the 
contingency group attached to Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs. Commission chairman John H. Young has 
returned to his teaching post with the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, while Commissioner George E. Freeman 
has reassumed his position with the Bank of Canada. 
Commissioner George V. Haythorne, a former deputy 
minister in the Labour Department, has left to lecture 
at Cambridge University. 
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Consumer, July 1972 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose 1.2 per cent 
to 140.2 in July from 138.5 in June, a larger increase 
than the average recorded between these two months in 
‘recent years and compared with a June-July increase of 
0.8 per cent last year. The major contributor to this in- 
crease was food which rose 3.6 per cent. Housing ad- 
vanced 0.5 per cent and clothing 0.2 per cent. The 
health and personal care, and the recreation and read- 
‘ing components rose 0.1 per cent. The transportation 
and the tobacco and alcohol indexes remained un- 
changed. Between July 1971 and July 1972, the all- 


‘items index advanced 4.5 per cent. 
H 


' The food index rose 3.6 per cent to 142.5 from 137.5, the 
largest increase recorded between these two months 
since 1961. Increases of over 2 per cent between June 


and July have occurred four times in the past 10 years. 


In the latest month the price level of food consumed at 
home rose 4.1 per cent, and restaurant meal prices ad- 

vanced 1.2 per cent. In the food at home component, in- 

dexes advanced for all major groups except fruit. It fell 
2.7 per cent, on average, because of lower prices for 
some fresh fruits. Vegetable prices rose 9.7 per cent as 
increases were recorded for most fresh, canned and fro- 
zen vegetables. The latest advance in vegetable prices 
was the highest recorded between June and July since 
1967. In the latest month, vegetable prices were, on av- 
erage, at their level of July 1971, and the fruit index was 
| 0.5 per cent lower than that of a year earlier. The meat, 
fish and poultry index rose 3 per cent in the latest 
month and was almost 14 per cent above its level of a 
year ago. Between June and July pork rose 5.7 per cent, 
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beef 2.9 per cent and poultry 1.3 per cent. Egg prices 
were more than 16 per cent above their level of a year 
earlier. The bakery and cereal products component rose 
2.2 per cent between June and July as most items 
priced, including bread, recorded increases. Most dairy 
products items also registered advances as butter prices 
increased in Toronto and Montreal. Among other foods 
higher prices were recorded for jam, jelly powder, 
honey and infants’ food. Ground and instant coffee also 
registered increases but were still selling at prices lower 
than a year ago; peanut butter decreased in price in the 
latest month. The food index was 6.9 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


The housing index advanced 0.5 per cent to 143.3 from 
142.6 reflecting increases of 0.4 per cent in shelter and 
0.6 per cent in household operations. Within shelter, the 
home-ownership index advanced 0.6 per cent and rents 
increased 0.1 per cent. Among household operation 
items, electricity prices rose, on average, 2.8 per cent, 
mainly because of higher rates in some Ontario cities. 
An increase of 0.5 per cent in furniture prices reflected 
increases for kitchen, bedroom and living room suites, 
and mattresses. Among other household operation 
items, glassware, sheets and a number of cleaning sup- 
plies registered higher quotations, and wages for house- 
hold help increased in several cities. Some floor cov- 
erings, dishes and light bulbs declined in price. The 
housing index advanced 4.5 per cent since duty TOT 


The clothing index rose 0.2 per cent to 131.6 from 131-35 
The only component to register a decrease was chil= 
dren’s wear. It declined 0.3 per cent because of sales of 
boys’ slacks and shirts, and girls’ cotton dresses. The 
men’s wear index rose 0.2 per cent as earlier sale prices 
for suits, sweaters and socks were removed. Women’s 
wear prices, also, rose 0.2 per cent as increased quota- 
tions for cotton dresses and pyjamas outweighed lower 
prices for dresses made from synthetic material, and 
lingerie. An advance of 0.8 per cent in footwear prices 
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reflected increases for men’s and children’s shoes. 
Higher cotton dress print quotations moved the piece 
goods index up 0.5 per cent. Between July 1971 and 
July 1972, the clothing index rose 1.9 per cent. 


The transportation index was unchanged from its June 
level of 133.6 as a seasonal increase in the train fares in- 
dex was offset by a decline in the level of automobile 
operation prices mainly attributable to lower gasoline 
quotations in some Ontario and Québec centres. Motor 
oil prices advanced in several cities and operators’ li- 
cense fees rose in Ontario. During the 12-month period 
to July 1972 the transportation index rose 2.7 per cent. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.1 per cent to 
149.1 from 148.9 on higher prices for several toiletries 
including shaving cream, razor blades, cleansing tissues 
and toilet soap. It was 4.9 per cent above its July 1971 
level. 


The recreation and reading index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 139.4 from 139.3 because of higher motion picture 
admission charges in St. John’s, and increased news- 
paper subscription rates in Charlottetown, Oshawa and 
Saskatoon. Between July 1971 and July 1972, the recre- 
ation and reading index increased 2.9 per cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged from its 
June level of 132.8 and was 3.2 per cent above its July 
1971 level. In the latest month, higher cigarette and 
cigarette tobacco prices were registered in St. John’s, 
but these were insufficient to move the component 
index. 


Consumer price index items, classified by commodities 
and services, give another view of the incidence of the 
change in prices. The services index rose 0.4 per cent 
between June and July because of higher prices for shel- 
ter services, household help, theatre admissions, and au- 
tomobile licenses. The total commodities index in- 
creased 1.6 per cent because of the 3.6 per cent advance 
in food prices. Non-durable commodities excluding 
food rose by 0.3 per cent because of higher quotations 
for clothing, electricity, cleaning supplies, toiletries and 
newspapers; increased prices for furniture and glass- 
ware moved the durables index up 0.1 per cent. In the 
twelve months to July 1972, the services component ad- 
vanced 5.3 per cent, and for commodities 4.1 per cent, 
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the latter largely because of a 6.9 per cent advance in 
food prices over the same period. Non-durables (ex: 
cluding food) rose 2.5 per cent and durables 1.5 pei 
cent, between July 1971 and July 1972. 


City Consumer, July 1972 


The consumer price index (1961=100) rose in all re- 
gional cities and city-combinations with increases rang- 
ing from 0.1 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary and Van- 
couver to 1.3 per cent in Toronto. The larger increases 
were generally recorded in eastern cities, reflecting 
fairly large advances in food prices between June and 
July. Food indexes increased more than 1.5 per cent in 
all major cities surveyed east of Winnipeg and those for 
western cities recorded only slight advances. 


Higher prices were registered for beef, pork, eggs and 
fresh produce. Housing components showed marginal 
increases in most cities except Toronto which recorded 
an increase of 0.7 per cent because of increased electric- 
ity rates and higher wages for household help. Clothing 
indexes recorded mixed movements ranging from a de- 
cline of 1.6 per cent in Quebec City to an increase of 0.9 
per cent in Toronto. Transportation, and health and 
personal care indexes, each registered a mixture of mi- 
nor advances and declines. Recreation and reading in- 
dexes were unchanged in all cities except St. John’s and 
Saskatoon-Regina where increases of 1.2 per cent and 
1.0 per cent, were recorded. Tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes were unchanged in all cities except St. John’s 
where a rise of 2.0 per cent was recorded. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
June and July were: On the base 1961=100: Toronto 
+ 1.8 to 135.7; St. John’s + 1.4 to 130.6; Halifax +1.2 
to 131.5; Montreal +1.2 to 131.7; Ottawa +1.2 to 
136.1; Saint John +.7 to 131.0; Winnipeg +.6 to 133.1; 
Saskatoon-Regina +.4 to 128.0; Edmonton-Calgary 
+.1 to 133.1; Vancouver +.1 to 131.8. On the base 
1969= 100: Quebec City +.2 to 106.9; Thunder Bay 
40:10 107-2. 


City indexes are not as comprehensive in price content 
as the Canada consumer orice index, and may under- 
estimate slightly the degree of price movement oc- 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of the 
city indexes moves on the basis of changes in rents only; 
changes in both rents and home-ownership costs are in- 
cluded in the Canada index. As a result of home-own- 
ership costs having increased more rapidly than rents, 
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he housing and all-items indexes for cities under- 
sstimate somewhat the rates of price increases, partic- 
ilarly over longer periods. Plans are being made by Sta- 
istics Canada to incorporate home-ownership prices in 
rity indexes. 


| 
Nholesale, July 1972 


The general wholesale index (1935 =100) advanced 0.5 
per cent-in July to 308.2 from 306.7 in June. It was 5.9 
per cent higher than the July 1971 index of 291.0. Four 
major group indexes were higher, 3 declined and | was 
unchanged. 


The animal products group index rose 1.3 per cent to 
377.4 from 372.7 on higher prices for fishery products, 
cured meats, livestock, eggs, fresh meats and hides and 
skins. An advance of 1.3 per cent to 430.7 from 425.3 in 
the wood products group index reflected price increases 
for spruce, wood pulp, cedar shingles, pine, fir, hemlock 
and hardwoods. Higher prices for soaps and detergents, 
paint materials and fertilizer materials were responsible 
for an increase of 0.6 per cent to 246.9 from 245.5 in the 
chemical products group index. The vegetable products 
eroup index moved up slightly to 240.3 from 239.6. 
Small declines were recorded for 3 major group in- 
dexes: non-ferrous metals products to 262.4 from 264.0, 
non-metallic mineral products to 234.7 from 235.3, and 
textile products to 278.2 from 278.4. 





For many years the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Canada Department of Labour has compiled and 
published statistics on employment fatalities in Cana- 
dian industry. The latest statistics are given in Table H 
on page 586. These have been prepared for the two-year 
period 1970 and 1971. 
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There were 954 industrial fatalities in 1971 compared 
with 974 in the previous year. These fatalities occurred 
among persons gainfully employed and happened dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their employment. 
They include deaths from industrial diseases. 
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Multi-fatalities 


There was a general increase in multi-fatalities related 
to activities in the construction and transportation in- 
dustries in 1971 compared with 1970. A marked in- 
crease in multi-fatalities occurred also as a result of ex- 
plosion or fire, while there was a sharp drop in 
drowning fatalities. In general, multi-fatality accidents 
almost doubled, while related deaths rose by 25 per cent 
(see Table 1). 


Table 1—Multi-fatalities, January 1970 to 
December 1971 


Accident Death 


Multi-fatality Oat MSA) FI 1970 








PLOW TLE een coe ee ee eee ee 3 6 7 37 
EXPlOSION OFUTe Leia en I 4 19 8 
Ttamsport accident... cc cause 13 5) Zo {2 
Construction mishap... 8 l 19 2 
TO eee eee oh 16 74 59 
Percentage chan genni) 5 rca 94% 25% 


Fatalities by region 


Employment increased in the Eastern Region by 2 pe 
cent, in Ontario by 3 per cent, and in the Western Re 
gion by 3 per cent. Fatalities, however, dropped sharph 
by 18 per cent in the Eastern Region, rose by only | pe 
cent in Ontario, and increased by 8 per cent in th 
Western Region (see Table 2), 


Fatalities by industry 


Table 3 shows that workers in goods-producing indus 
tries, who constituted just over one third of all worker. 
employed, accounted for almost two thirds of total fa 
talities. In contrast, employees in service-producing in. 
dustries formed nearly two thirds of all workers em. 
ployed and only slightly over one third of tota 
fatalities. 


Table 2—Fatalities by Region, January 1970 to December 1971 





Workers Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Employed of Total Change Fatalities of Total Change 
(Thousands ) (1970/71) (1970/71) 
1971 1970 1971 1970 1971 LU LOTS eg) 
IEEE SSNS BE OEE TIL LE DEES SIEGE TE LEE DEE ES LIS IIT LES EID TE SRE TE TS Ta 

BastenireriOnc. a eee 2,815 ZO BeBAS 34.9 Z 260 Sie 2.2 32.6 —18 
ORGATIONy. Coker nce har eee nga 3,079 2990 Soe! 38.0 3 310 SU) Eos S15 I 
Western region .......... Roieeeee 2,185 2130 27 papa 3 384 350 = 40.3 35.9 8 


Table 3—Fatalities by Industry, January 1970 
to December 1971 


Goods- 
producing 
1971 1970 =1971 1970 
Uae AAEM SIDA ISNA HONG: ADEN AVR SETLA OVS DR GSC TTR PS PUR Se RET ET OR SPC] 


Service- 
producing 





Workers employed (in thousands)3,024 2,991 5,055 4,888 


Percentace of total 2s tee 37.4 38.0 62.6 62.0 
Hatalities nt sn pace tema an Le 614 359 360 
Percentage of total ..5...1...ccu0 eee hat 62.4 63.0 S16 30.0 
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| 
| 
fatalities by occupation 

| 

White-collar-service employment increased by 4 per 
ent and fatalities by 1 per cent (see Table 4). Primary- 
nanual employment rose by only I per cent and fatali- 
ies decreased by 3 per cent. 


Fatalities by sex 


As set forth in Table 5, men constituted two thirds of 
employed workers and 99 per cent of total fatalities. 
Women comprised one third of workers employed and 
1 per cent of total fatalities recorded. 


) 
Table 4— Fatalities by Occupation, January 1970 to December 19771 
| 





Workers Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Employed of Total Change Fatalities of Total Change 
(thousands) 
1971 ~+=-:1970 1971 ~—:1970 i971 1970 «1971-1970 inte 


Beiary-Manual .......0:.-ccse0sce-. 2921 22s 36.3 Shove) 
IWhite-collar-Service ................ 9,148 4968 63.7 G3al 


Sy s 


Table 5—Fatalities by Sex, January 1970 to 
December 1971 
Men Women 
197] ISO STA 1970 
A AT 
| 


Workers employed (in thou- 





Soe crt nb cae eusne te crcwearcconben 5392" 5310") 2.687 9, 25569 
Me tcenitage Of total... iccccieccnne 66.7 67.4 eRe) SING 
BUSS eo eta aaa. 946 964 8 10 
‘Percentage of total ............ een 99.2 99.0 0.8 1.0 
TS I 
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Incidence rates 


In 1971, there were 954 fatalities in an employed labour 
force totalling 8,079,000. The incidence rate, the rela- 
tionship between fatalities and number of workers, 
therefore, was 0.012 for 1971, the same as in 1970. Re- 
gionally. the Eastern Region incidence rate decreased 
from 0.012 in 1970 to 0.009 in 1971, the Ontario rate re- 
mained unchanged at 0.010, and the Western Region 
incidence rate rose from 0.016 to 0.018. 
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Employment Fatalities in Canada—January 1970 to December 1971 


By Industry * and Age Group 


January to December 1970 








Agri- 
cul- 
ture 


For 
estry 


(1) 


Fishing Mining ing 


( 


(3) 

Manu- Con- Trans- 

2) factur- struc- porta- 
tion tion 


Trade 


(4) 
Fin- 
ance 


(5) 
Serv- 
ice 


(6) 

Public Pe 
Admin- cen 
istra- Not (0) 
tion Given Total Tota 























ate US years. eee eee 2 6 l 2 1] 12 2 5 0 0 | 0 42 4.: 
DOLLA See eee eee 0 12 0 23 16 OF, 17 5 0 B 6 | 110 11 
25to 34 226 19 5 28 28 38 47 19 2 10 11 4 PA] 22m 
SOO A eee oe ere 2 18 4 20 33 44 43 13 | 12 17 l 208 21 
45 to 54 — 19 2 18 33 28 37 9 0 7 24 l 18] 18.¢ 
SStOsGAis ec cre sence rnrnenmmmente 2 9 0 15 30 23 20 5 0 5 15 | 125 12.8 
65 years and ovet.............. ee) 5 0 ay) 20 3 2 4 0 4 4 0 64 6.€ 
Not givetins.csmumancteats 0 l 9 2 2 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 27 2.§ 
ANG WA ae eee A ere een ee 15 89 21 130 173 186 170 60 4] 78 8 974** 100.C 
By Industry and Occupation+ 
[RCW ANUS UN EU erecerercchact arn emasenee 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ] » 0 12 1.2 
Loggers (b)... 0 61 0 0 2 15 0 0 0 0 2 0 80 8.2 
IF ik MSN PEMET OL (C) ss coocereeressaasccten 0 0 20 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 2 
IAL AVESTESS (GU) cooper cccreccermmeensconcenntecrnne 0 0 101 5 0 0 | 0 1 0 0 108 Liat 
Craftsmen (e). Loree) ila 0 19 86 ~—-:106 4] 6 0 l 1G) 2 289 29.7 
[Pal WO UGSTS: (in) epee eee 0 0 | 36 4] 10 if l 8 20 2 128 13.1 
Transport (g). sl I] | 2 15 13 95 20 l 5 7 2 173 17.8 
NAeTi er S Car chlo reeeeeee eset 0 4 0 2 10 3 5 1] | S 2 0 4] 4,2 
Professional (h)............. 2 | 0 3 4 5 2 | 0 6 6 1 3] 32 
Clenealen m0) 0 0 0 5 | 4 2 0 l 3 0 16 1.6 
Sales... 0) 0 0 0 5 0 2 1] 0 1 0 ] 20 2a 
Senvice: (i) a= all 0 0 | l 0 10 0 0 13 19 0 45 4.6 
ING RGIV ST Re emer eae tere) | 0 ] 4 | | | 0 ] 0 0 10 1.0 
HIRO TAN: Beret et or eee 15 89 21 130 is 186 170 60 3 4 78 8 974** 10016 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (j)....ccc0--. l 48 | 38 26 8) 20 a 0 2 16 2 198 20.3 
Pallsrandislipsi()iecs re | 7 18 18 28 61 30 4 0 12 16 2 197 20.2 
Collisions, derailment (1)....4 I) 0 8 23} 33 82 By) 2» 12 20 3 236 24.2 
Caughtin, on, between (m) 4 10 | 15 26 25 8 4 0 2 4 0 99 10.2 
Hiealkeall et OTN (Tn) eee eee ] 0 0 36 33 5 3 4 0 l 5 0 88 9.1 
Conflagrations (0) we. | | | 10 14 7 3 2 0 | 4 0 44 4.5 
Blectniccument (p)incnees 2 2 0 2 itil 14 14 | 0 0 4 0 50 Sal 
Over-exertion (G) ccrscscecens 0 2 0 0 + | S l 0 l 4 0 16 1.7 
Striking against (r) 0 0 0 | 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0,3 
Maiscellaneousi(Giin essen ne 2 0 3 7 3 5 5 | 10 5 l 43 4.4 
Worse ee ee LS 89 21 130 ing 186 170 60 3 41 78 8 974** 100.0 
PERCENT OF TOTAL w.-ccccsssoeessmeoe ILS 9] 2.2 13.3 17.8 191 IES 6.2 0.3 4.2 8.0 0.8 100.0 


RSET SSRIS SEE BPG ESSA RS RG SE ST TSE SETS ST SS a ar 


“Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance and real 
estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 


+Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricul- 


tural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. 


tncludes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, ete. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, ingestions 
and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 91 per cent of the fatalities were reported by the v 


from other sources, 
Note: All figures are preliminary. 
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arious Workmen’s Compensation Board; details of the remaining 9 per cent were obtained 
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General topics 





Employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate increased to 
6.3 in July from 6.2 in June, and there was also a slight 
rise in the seasonally adjusted employment level. The 
labour force increase of 219,000 between June and July 
was above average for this period. The number of em- 
ployed persons increased from 8,581,000 to 8,825,000, 
an above-average increase. There were higher advances 
in transportation, communication and other utilities, 
and in service, but these increases were below average 
in agriculture. Manufacturing, which usually increases 
between June and July, showed little change. 


There were 543,000 unemployed persons in July com- 
pared with 568,000 in June. The unadjusted unemploy- 
ment rate, representing the actual number of unem- 
ployed as a percent of the labour force, was 5.8 in July. 
Compared with a year ago, the labour force advanced 
300,000 (3.3 per cent); employment increased 271,000 
(3.2 per cent) and unemployment advanced 29,000. 


Unemployment insurance report 


During July, 1972, 17,633 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these 8,608 were on-premises investi- 
gations and 1,948 were selective investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
1,370 formal investigations and 5,707 post-audit investi- 
gations were in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive dis- 
qualifications as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 2,538. Pros- 
ecutions were commenced in 108 cases, all against 
claimants. 
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November credits 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 592, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour, and covers proceedings undet 
the Canada Labour Code, Part V, involving the fune- 
tion of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart. 
ment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 595, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch ot 
the Canada Department of Labour, and covers pro. 
ceedings under the Canada Labour Code, Part V, in. 
volving the administrative services of the Minister ot 
Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department. 


Photos. Andrews-Hunt Photography, Ottawa: Cover, 
p. 973, 376. ILO Photo: p..565. NFB: p. 371, 578. Stud 
Impact Photographers, Ottawa: p. 572, 575. Studio Von 
Dulong, Ottawa: p. 580. 


Correction 


An error appeared in the September Labour Gazette’s 
coverage of the Canadian Industrial Relations Research 
Institute meeting held in Montreal on June 22 and 23. 
On page 485 reference is made on four separate occa- 
sions to the “Pay Review Board.” This should have read 
“Pay Research Bureau.” 
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Jecisions 
of the 
impire 


CUB 3132. The claimant filed an application for ben- 
ofit, stating that he had been employed for about 13 
years as a newspaper compositor, prior to being locked 
out. His employer reported to the area office of the 
Commission that the claimant was not separated from 
his employment, was engaged in a legal strike, and ac- 
cording to the insurance officer’s “Submission to the 
Board of Referees,” a labour dispute indeed existed at 
the premises where the claimant was employed. 

! 

The insurance officer notified the claimant that under 
the provisions of the Act he was disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit because he had lost his employment be- 
cause of a work stoppage owing to a labour dispute “at 
the factory, workshop or other premises” where he was 
employed. 


In his appeal to the Board of Referees, the claimant de- 
clared that he was one of a number of compositors at 
the newspaper who were locked out by the employer 
during a labour dispute. The claimant based his appeal 
on the fact that the employer continued to publish the 
newspaper without the loss of a single edition, using 
outside help, while refusing to permit his bona fide em- 
ployees to do the work. 


The representative of the union provided the area office 
with a list of persons who were in the same category as 
‘the claimant. He stated that the claimant’s appeal 
should also apply to those whose names appeared. 
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The Board’s findings were that from the period in ques- 
tion, the newspaper produced one small daily edition 
instead of two, using help from Canadian affihates, 
management personnel, and by doubling these men up 
or by suspending their usual functions. 


The conclusions of the majority Board were: 


“ _ as there was a work stoppage attributable to this la- 
bour dispute, the majority of the Board feels that it is 
bound to follow the decisions of the Umpire in CUBs 
1682, 2659 and 2705 where in each case, although pretty 
well normal production was maintained, a large part of 
the regular labour force was not working and the ar- 
rangements made for continuing production could at 
best be described as improvisory. The majority of the 


Board is of the opinion that the efforts made by the 


newspaper to publish were at best improvisory during 
the period in question. There is a further question that 
the Board is called upon to decide, namely whether the 
_.. unions did, in fact, participate in the work stoppage 
by refusing to work pursuant to a ‘struck work’ clause in 
their respective collective agreements with the 
newspaper. 


It is undisputed that representatives of these unions did 
participate in picketing at the premises throughout the 
period of the work stoppage. It 1s the opinion of the 
Board that this picketing in itself is sufficient to include 
the members of these unions under section 63(2) (b) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and so to disqualify 
them from benefits during the period of the work stop- 
page...” By a majority, the Board decided to uphold 
the decision of the insurance officer, and to dismiss the 


appeal. 


The dissenting member, in turn, had this to say: 


“In my opinion, the work stoppage started and termi- 
nated on the day the newspaper brought in outside help 
_.. and they were able to put out a paper 87 per cent of 
its normal size. Knowing that the newspaper did the 
same thing in the 1940s and the outside help at that 
time remained for 15 years or more, I have no reason to 
believe that this couldn’t and wouldn’t have been done 
this time if the paper and the union did not sign an 
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agreement. I therefore would allow the appeal. I also do 
not agree that pressmen, mailers and stereotypers lost 
their employment due to a labour dispute in which they 
were interested by participation, financing or direct in- 
terest. These claimants have a wage agreement which 
precludes them from having to handle work by non- 
union members referred to in the submission as ‘struck 
work’ clause. These claimants had not taken part in the 
labour dispute, they had no interest in the negotiations 
that were going on between the first union and the 
newspaper; they were not in the same grade or class 
they were negotiating and did not and would not ben- 
efit financially from the settlement of the strike ... In 
my opinion, the wage agreement signed by the press- 
men, stereotypers and mailers should have been ho- 
noured by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and I would therefore allow their appeal.” 


The union appealed to the Umpire, giving as grounds: 
“The union does not accept the conclusion that work ar- 
rangements were improvisory and unlikely to continue 
for any length of time. To say that recruiting would 
have not continued and the staff enlarged from day to 
day is a conclusion not supported by the previous strike 
history of this company nor by the pattern set in other 
newspapers’ strikes and lockouts. We also feel that the 
other crafts, the stereotypers, pressmen and mailers, 
Were victims of a situation over which they had very 
little control. The struck work clause of their contract 
protects them against all work ‘emanating from or des- 
tined to a department of the publisher where a strike or 
lockout exists’. When they abided by their contract the 
publisher locked them out.” 


The union, according to the Umpire, had made two 
principal submissions. The first was that the work stop- 
page had ended immediately when the employer was 
able to find the necessary staff to continue to publish. 
There was no argument from the union that the strike 
situation did not have some effect on the size and con- 
tents of the newspaper, but the union submitted that the 
publication of only one issue daily involved almost as 
much work as the publication of two editions, for the 


one] 0) 








second is comprised largely of the contents of the fir 
edition. The Union further argued that some employee 
were laid off because they refused to execute “struc 
work,” and that although they went on the picket lin 
there was no work stoppage in progress at that tim 
and they should not have been disqualified from receiy 
ing benefit. 


SS 


In reply, the Commission stated that reduced publica 
tion of the newspaper continued with only one editior 
daily instead of the normal two editions until the dis: 
pute was settled; that the employer succeeded in accom: 
plishing even this limited publication by improvised 
temporary and abnormal means ... that there was ar 
appreciable work stoppage normally or habitually car- 
ried on; that the representative claimant’s loss of work 
was directly connected with the work stoppage and the 
labour dispute, and if there had been no labour dispute 
there would have been no work stoppage or loss of em- 
ployment; that the claimant had not proven that neither 
he nor any other member of his grade or class of work- 
ers did not participate or were not interested in the dis- 
pute; that the claimant and other members of the local 
were in fact interested in the dispute, as their conditions 
of employment were subject to negotiations, and they: 
also participated in the dispute by their refusal to per-! 
form their normal work and by picketing the premises;: 
that some members of all the unions recognized as bar-! 
gaining agents for the employees of the paper immedi- 
ately took part in picketing the premises and thereby: 
identified themselves with the labour dispute and be-. 
came participants. | 





The Umpire stated that it was idle to speculate as to. 
when the interim operations would have become per-| 
manent employees, if the strike had continued longer 
than it did. 


“I see no sufficient reason to overrule the majority deci- 
sion of the Board of Referees that there was a loss of 
work by the represented claimants by reason of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour dispute during the 
period in question. I am also disposed to agree that the 
claimants have not shown entitlement to relief from dis- 
qualification under the Act. The appeal, as a represen- 
tative appeal, is therefore dismissed.” 
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3ix cases involving railway disputes were presented at a 
tearing of the Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
n Montreal on Tuesday, July 11, 1972. The arbitrator 
lismissed five grievances and allowed one. 


Case No. 366: Dispute between CN and the United 
[ransportation Union over a paragraph in the agree- 
nent regarding availability for work. 


The grievor, a CN conductor, was not available when 
the company telephoned to notify him that his regular 
tun would be leaving two hours early. The company, 
therefore, called in a substitute conductor. The grievor 
claimed that, although he was not available by phone 
when the company called, he had stopped by the yard 
office to check in for work and this constituted being 
available for work under the terms of the agreement. 
The arbitrator found that the grievor was available for 
service within the terms of the agreement, because he 
had reported for work an hour and five minutes before 
his normal work time. The grievor was therefore 
awarded compensation for the earnings lost. 








‘Case No. 367: Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over an alleged agreement viola- 
tion regarding vacation pay. 


The grievor claimed he was entitled to receive vacation 
pay based on 8 per cent of his gross wages for the previ- 
ous year because the agreement stipulated this was the 


vacation pay allowance for employees on road service. 


The company claimed the grievor was entitled only to 


‘the lower vacation pay rates applicable to yard service 
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employees because, at the time he became eligible for 
vacation pay, the grievor was a yard service employee. 
The arbitrator dismissed the grievance, ruling that at 
the time of taking his vacation, the grievor was in yard 
Service. 


Case No. 368: Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over an employee’s claim for pay 
while on suspension from the job. 


The grievor was suspended from yard work for several 
days while an investigation was held into some sus- 
pected stolen merchandise found in his possession, but 
no disciplinary marks were assessed against him. He 
later submitted a pay claim for one day’s pay for each 
24 hours he was held out of service. The company 
allowed payment on the basis of actual time lost. The 
grievor submitted an additional claim for $210.29, the 
difference between his claim and the company’s pay- 
ment, but this was refused by the company. The arbi- 
trator ruled that the grievor’s claim was for more than 
his actual loss, and the grievance was therefore 
dismissed. 


Case No. 369: Dispute between CP Rail and the Trans- 
portation Communication Division of the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees over away-from- 
home allowance. 


The grievor was awarded a position as a relief dispat- 
cher-operator. He previously held simultaneously the 
positions of agent-operator in one town and senior 
spare dispatcher at another place. Upon receiving the 
new position, the grievor retained residency in one 
place and applied for the $4.00 away-from-home allow- 
ance. The company denied the claim, stating that the 
grievor already held a position that established one 
town only as his headquarters. The arbitrator agreed 
with the company and dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 370: Dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
assignment of overtime. 


A driver for CP Express lodged the grievance that he 
had been by-passed in the offering of an overtime as- 
signment that was rightfully his. The grievor claimed 
that when the assignment of driving a tractor-trailer 
came up, the job was first offered to the senior employee 
in the grievor’s category. He refused the job and it was 
then offered to a qualified person in a lower job cate- 
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gory who accepted the assignment on an overtime basis. 
The grievor, who had already left for home, alleged that 
he should have been offered the assignment before the 
less qualified employee. The arbitrator ruled that the 
job was not specifically designated as overtime work, 
under the conditions of the agreement. The company, 
therefore, had not discriminated against the grievor but 
had merely offered the work to an employee then on 
duty. The grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 371: Dispute between Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers over careless operation of the 
grievor’s train. 


The grievor, an engineer, was charged with violating a 
speed restriction while operating a train. According to 
the speed recorder tape, the train reached speeds up to 







39 mph during the trip on stretches of track where ther’ 
was a speed restriction of 20 mph. No report of exces 
sive speed was made by the grievor, however, until h 
was confronted by the foreman with the evidence on th 
recorder tape. The grievor then blamed the speed o; 
adverse weather conditions and poor equipment. H 
was dismissed by the company, but he appealed the dis 
missal in the form of a grievance. The arbitrator note 
that no other reports of excessive speed due to weathe 
conditions or poor equipment had been made, nor hac 
the grievor himself made any report of the incident un 
til he had been called by the foreman. It was brought t 
light also that the grievor had been dismissed once pre 
viously for negligent operation, but had been reinstatec 
on a leniency basis. The arbitrator ruled that, because 
of these reasons, and considering the responsibility 0 
the position, the grievance be dismissed. 











The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during August. It granted eight applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected one and ordered a representation vote 
in one other application. The Board granted one 
request to vary a previous Order of Certification, 
granted, in part, an application for revocation of certifi- 
cation by varying the original Order of Certification 
and rejected one such application. Ten applications for 
certification and three requests for review were received 
during the month. 


Applications for certification granted. International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1976, was certified 
as the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of freight 
handlers and longshoremen employed by Eastern Off- 
shore Services Limited at Mulgrave, N.S. (LG, June, p. 
311). 


Canadian Pacific Police Association was certified as the 
bargaining agent on behalf of two separate units of em- 
ployees of Canadian Pacific Limited, Montreal, Qué. 
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One unit comprises sergeants and constables employed 
throughout Canada in the company’s Investigation De- 
partment, and the other unit comprises security guards 
employed in the Investigation Department in Canada 
and security guards—firemen at the Angus Shops in 
Montreal, Qué. A number of employees contested the 
application which concerned the unit of sergeants and 
constables (LG, July, p. 376). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada was certified as the 
bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Iroquois of St. Regis Band Council, Cornwall, Ont. 
(LG, Aug., p. 439). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
was certified as the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit 
of equipment operators and mechanics employed in the 
Yukon Territory by Perma Construction Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (LG, Aug., p. 439). 
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‘rewery and Soft Drink Workers’ Union, Local 300, In- 
mational Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
‘oft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, was cer- 
fied as the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of 
rivers and shop employees of Hall Distributors Lim- 
| ia Kelowna, B.C. (LG, Sept., p. 489). 


vublic Service Alliance of Canada was certified as the 
Vargaining agent on behalf of a unit of clerical, admin- 
‘trative and operational employees working in Halifax, 
1.S., and employed by the National Harbours Board 
FS, Sept., p. 490). 

amalgamated Transit Union, Local 0591, was certified 
s the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of super- 
isory employees of Outaouais Regional Community 
‘ransit Commission, Hull, Qué. (LG, Sept., p. 490). 


tepresentation vote ordered. The Board has ordered a 
presentation vote in an application for certification 
aade by the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
shite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 574, in respect of a 
init of employees of Consolidated-Bathurst Limitee, 
New Richmond, Bonaventure County, Qué., working in 
ts Chaleurs Division at New Richmond, Qué., in the 
oading and unloading of boats. The Board directed 
at the name of the applicant, International Broth- 
trhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 
574, and the name of the presently certified bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees, Le Syndicat des Trav- 
hilleurs Forestiers de l’'U.C.C. de Gaspé, appear on the 
allot. The vote is being taken by Mr. M. Archambault, 
(industrial Relations Officer, in the Montreal office of 
he Canada Department of Labour (LG, Sept., p. 490). 


Application for certification rejected.Association des 
employés de la Commission de Transport, applicant, 
Outaouais Regional Community Transit Commission, 
Hull, Qué., respondent, and Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Local 0591, intervener. The Board found that 
the applicant is not a viable trade union (LG, Sept., p. 
490). 


Request for review granted. The Board directed that a 
‘previous Order of Certification issued on June 25, 1953, 
affecting the Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada and a unit of employees of Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., be amended 
by deleting therefrom the name of the Association of 
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Radio and Television Employees of Canada and substi- 
tuting therefor the name of its successor union, the Ca- 
nadian Union of Public Employees (LG, Oct., p. 543; 
1953, p. 1154). 


Requests for review received. Syndicat National des Em- 
ployés de Bureau du Port de Montreal (CNTU) is the 
applicant in a request for review of the Board’s Order of 
Certification of July 17, 1967, certifying it as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of office and certain other em- 
ployees employed by the National Harbours Board, at 
the Port of Montreal (LG 1967, pp. 247, 642). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 1s 
the applicant in a request for review of the Board’s Or- 
der of Certification dated February 18, 1972, certifying 
it as the bargaining agent of a unit of drivers, dockmen 
and helpers employed at the Montreal Terminal of 
Continental Express Lines Ltd. (formerly M & P Trans- 
port Ltd.), Edmonton, Alta. (LG 1970, pp. 309, 371). 


Syndicat National des Employés des Farines Phenix 
Ltée (formerly Syndicat National des Employes des 
Minoteries Phénix (CSN)) is the applicant in a request 
for review of the Board’s Order of Certification dated 
May 13, 1968, certifying it as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of flour mill employees of Les Farines Phénix Lim- 
itée (formerly Les Minoteries Phénix Limitee), Mon- 
treal Que. (LG 1968, pp. 411, 480). 


Application for revocation of certification granted. The 
Board granted in part the application for revocation of 
certification made by Paul Formby, Jack Taylor, Paul 
Mitchell, et al., concerning the Board’s Order of Certifi- 
cation issued on October 28, 1968, certifying United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 564 and Local 925, as 
the bargaining agent of a unit of employees of Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, Toronto, Ont. em- 
ployed at its Clinton Mine, Clinton Creek, Ne ae an 
its Transport Division based at Whitehorse, bed bis hat 
Board found that the majority of employees at the Clin- 
ton Mine, who are represented by Local 564, supported 
the application, but that the employees in the Transport 
Division, who are represented by Local 925, did not 
support it. Accordingly, the Board decided to proceed 
under section 163(2) of the Canada Labour Code (Part 
V—Industrial Relations) to vary the Order of Certifica- 
tion by deleting therefrom all reference to Local 564, 


ape 


Clinton Mine, and the classifications of the employees 
employed thereat (LG, Aug., p. 438; 1968, p. 342; 1969, 
ea 


Application for revocation of certification rejected. The 
Board directed that the application for revocation of 
certification affecting Robert L. Rickwood, et al., appli- 
cants, Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, re- 
spondent union, and The Pelee Shipping Company 
Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., respondent employer, be re- 
jected. In the opinion of the Board, the failure of the ap- 
plicants to appear at the hearing held by the Board 
amounted to abandonment of the application (LG, 
Sept., p. 489; 1971, p. 548). 


Applications for certification received. Communication 
Workers of Canada, Local 6, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Northern Telephone Limited, New Liskeard, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Cooperative de Transport Mari- 
time et Aérien, Cap-aux-Meules, Ile-de-la-Madeleine, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Vanmarnel Construction Company Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of baggage handlers em- 
ployed by Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Dawson 
Construction Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Ed’s Con- 
struction Yukon Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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The Association of Employees of Grey Goose Bus Lin 
Ltd., Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd., and Red River Mote 
Coach Lines Ltd., on behalf of a unit of maintenanc 
and express employees employed by Grey Goose Bu 
Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. I 
Koppel). 


Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood ¢ 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers ¢ 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employe 
by Herschel Construction Company Limited, White 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Ger) 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed persor) 
nel employed by Karlsen Shipping Co. Ltd., Halifax, ) 
S., aboard its vessels “Brandal” and “Minna” (Invest 
gating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


| 
Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood ¢ 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers | 
America, on behalf of a unit of trucking employees em 
ployed in the Yukon Territory by Art Smith Construc 
tion Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Offices 
A. A. Franklin). 





} 
t 
| 


Teamsters Local 213, International Brotherhood ¢ 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers c 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck and equipmer 
operators employed by Don’s Backhoe Service, White! 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, Interne 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a un 
of employees of Les Reichelt Trucking Ltd., Sardis, B. ‘| 
(Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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During August the Minister of Labour appointed conci- 


ation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


i 
4 


‘ank Truck Transport Limited, Rexdale, Ont., and the 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Narehousemen and Helpers of America, Local Unions 
138, 91, 106 and 880 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
fisher). 


| 
| élécable de Québec Inc., Québec, Qué., and Canadian 
Jnion of Public Employees (representing salesmen) 


Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 








Télécable de Québec Inc., Québec, Qué., and Canadian 
Jnion of Public Employees (representing operating em- 
jloyees) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


. V. Carlson Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325 (representing a unit of carpenters 
employed in the District of MacKenzie in the North- 
west Territories) (Conciliation Officer: George W. 
Rogers). 











Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325 (representing a unit of carpenters 
employed in the District of MacKenzie in the North- 
west Territories) (Conciliation Officer: George W. 
Rogers). 


| 


Settlements by conciliation officers. Lariviere Transport 
Limited, Montebello, Qué., and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 (Conci- 
liation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger) (LG, Oct. 
p. 545). 
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Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver B.C., and Grain Work- 
ers Union, Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America (representing office employees) (Conci- 
liation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, Sept., p. 491). 


Cal-Van-Canus Catering Services Limited, Pine Point, 
N.W.T., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders Union, Local 579 (Conciliation Officer: George 
W. Rogers) (LG, Sept., p. 491). 


Conciliation board appointed. Lakehead Harbour Com- 
mission, Thunder Bay, Ont., and Lakehead Harbour 
Police Association (LG, July, p. 377). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Kent Line Limited, Saint John, N.B., 
and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (LG, 
Oct., p. 545) was fully constituted with the appointment 
of Lorne O. Clarke of Truro as chairman. Mr. Clarke 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Arthur J. Meagher, Q.C., 
Halifax and union nominee Bernard Boulanger, 
Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Midland Superior Ex- 
press Limited, Calgary, Alta., and International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local Unions 362 and 979 (LG, 
Sept., p. 493) was fully constituted with the appoint- 
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ment of D. C. McDonald of Edmonton as chairman. 
Mr. McDonald was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Thomas A. 
Johnstone, West Vancouver and union nominee Lyle 
Tackaberry, Calgary. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Port of Montréal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (LG, Sept., p. 493) was fully consti- 
tuted with the appointment of Roland Tremblay of St- 
Jean, Qué. as chairman. Mr. Tremblay was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Robert Hénault and union nominee Bernard Boulan- 
ger, both of Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Hudson-Yukon Mining 
Co. Limited (employees in the Yukon Territory) and 
Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 168, Labourers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America (LG, Sept., p. 493) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of Prof. Jo- 
seph C. Smith of Vancouver as chairman. Prof. Smith 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee H. B. Monk, Q.C., Winnipeg 
and union nominee Angus Cameron, Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Transair Limited, Win- 
nipeg International Airport and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (LG, Sept., p. 493) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Roy A. Gal- 
lagher, Q.C. of Winnipeg as chairman. Mr. Gallagher 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee W. R. DeGraves, Q.C., and 
union nominee E. Shewchuck, both of Winnipeg. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between MacKays Transport 
Company Ltd. Lloydminster, Alta., and General 
Teamsters, Local 362 (LG, Oct., p. 546) was fully consti- 
tuted with the appointment of T. H. Miller of Edmon- 
ton as chairman. Mr. Miller was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
Roy William Johns, Lloydminster and union nominee 
Lawrence LeClair, Edmonton. 
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Conciliation board reports received. British Columbi 
Maritime Employers’ Association, and Internatione 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union - Cana 
dian Area (LG, Oct., p. 546). (Full text appears in Sup 
plement No. 5, 1972). 


United Grain Growers Limited; Saskatchewan Whea 
Pool; Alberta Wheat Pool; Burrard Terminals Limited 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Grail 
Workers Local 333, International Union of Unite 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work 
ers of America (LG, July, p. 379). (Full text appears ii 
Supplement No. 5, 1972). 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montréal, Qué., an 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (LG 
Oct., p. 546). (Full text appears in Supplement No. $ 
1972). 


Settlement reached after conciliation board procedure 
Boyd’s Express Ltd.; Central Truck Lines Ltd., and St 
John’s Iberville Transport, Montréal, Qué., and Trans 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Loca 
106 (LG, Oct., p. 546). 


Dispute in which conciliation board not appointed. Kor 
dyban Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Genera 
Teamsters, Local 362 (LG, Sept., p. 491). 


Strike action. British Columbia Maritime Employers 
Association, and International Longshoremen’s ani 
Warehousemen’s Union - Canadian Area (strike com 
menced August 7 at Port of Vancouver and other port 
shut down August 23) (Parliament reconvened on Aug 
ust 31 and passed special legislation returning employ 
ees back to work) (see above). 


Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, Ont., and Team 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Loca 
880 (strike commenced August 28) (LG, Oct., p. 546). 
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ist No. 283 


[hey may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
vess, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
val library. Please indicate the numeral of the item and 
he month listed when requesting loans. 


(he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
| 


1 


i‘ Breton Island 


No. 1—People’s History. The people’s history of Cape 


Breton. Halifax, 1971. 47 p. Concerns labour conditions 


pn Cape Breton Island. 








Civil Service 
| 
No. 2—Ontario. Committee on Government Productiv- 
ity. The management of government: a re-appraisal. 
(Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1971?] 11 p. 





} 
| 


Collective bargaining 


No. 3—De Menil, George. Bargaining: monopoly power 
versus union power. Cambridge, Mass.. M.I-T. Press, 


11971. xii, 123 p. 


| 


No. 4—Loewenberg, J. Joseph, comp. Collective bar- 
gaining in Government: readings and cases by J. Joseph 
Loewenberg and Michael H. Moskow. Englewood 
| Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1972. xiv, 362 p. 
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No. 5—Woods, Noel S. Free or compulsory collective 
bargaining; New Zealand at the crossroads. Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1971. 
Sp) 


Conferences 


No. 6—Colloque: Relations industrielles. ler, Université 
de Montréal. Les unités de négociations, par Fernand 
Morin [et autres, Montréal] Département des relations 
industrielles, Université de Montréal, 1969. 84 p. Sur la 
couverture: Premier Colloque relations industrielles 
1969-70. Le colloque a été réparti sur trois jours: 4 nov. 
1969, 4 déc. 1969 et 15 janv. 1970. 


No. 7—Conference on Maximizing Productivity Im- 
provement of Hourly Workers, Atlanta, Ga., 1971. Pro- 
ceedings. Atlanta, Ga., Georgia Institue of Technology, 
Industrial Management Center, 1971. xi, 170 p. The 
conference, sponsored by Industrial Management Cen- 
ter, Georgia Institute of Technology and Employee Re- 
lations Institute, College of Business Administration, 
University of Georgia, was conducted by Department 
of Continuing Education, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and held on June 15-16, Log k, 


No. 8—International Labour Conference. 56th, Geneva, 
1971. Record of proceedings. Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1971. 825 p. 


ood 


No. 9—International Labour Organization. Joint Com- 
mittee on the Public Service. Report of the First Session, 
Geneva, March-April, 1971. Geneva, 1971. 1 v. (various 


pagings). 


No. 10—National Conference on Collective Negotiations 
in Higher Education, City University of New York, 1970. 
Collective negotiations in higher education: a sym- 
posium (In Wisconsin law review, vol. 1971, no. 1). 


No. 11—White House Conference on Youth. Ist, Estes 
Park, Colo., 1971. Report. Washington, GPO, 1971. iii, 
310 p. 


Employment management 


No. 12—Archer, E. L. Employee plans and retirement 
plans under Canadian tax reform. Don Mills, CCH Ca- 
nadian Ltd., 1972. 60 p. 


No. 13—U.S. Social and Rehabilitation Services. Work 
measurement and work simplification; design for orga- 
nization, implementation and management of a work 
study program. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Health, Educational Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Assistance Payments Administration, 1972. 1 v. 
(various pagings). 


Industrial relations 


No. 14—Buchan, Alasdair. The right to work; the story 
of the Upper Clyde confrontation. With an introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson. London, Calder and 
Boyars, 1972. 160 p. Deals with an industrial dispute at 
the Upper Clyde Shipbuilders Ltd. 


No. 15—Garman, Phillips L. Grievance arbitration man- 
ual. Champaign, IIl., University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1972. 103 p. 
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No. 16—Stein, Leon, comp. The management of work 
ers; selected arguments. Edited with an Introduction b 
Leon Stein and Philip Taft. New York, Arno, 1971. 14 
(various pagings). Contents: The personal relation in ir 
dustry, by J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1917. The new leac 
ership in industry, by S. A. Lewisohn, 1926. Manage 
ment and the worker: technical vs. social organizatio. 
in an industrial plant, by F. J. Roethlisberger and W. ; 
Dickson, 1934. What organized labor expects of man 
agement, by G. Meany, 1956. What management ex 
pects of organized labor, by C. R. Sligh, 1956. 





Job training programs 


No. 17—Ontario. Department of Labour. Researc] 
Branch. Characteristics of graduates and dropouts fron 
government-sponsored on-the-job training pro 
grammes, by H. Richard Hird and Alan T. Strang. To 
ronto, 1972. 34 p. 


Labour laws and legislation 


No. 18—Major labor-law principles established by the 
NLRB and the courts (December 1964-February 1971) 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, inc. [c1971 
Le, 196919 70|-vanl37 p: 


No. 19—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor law and 
practice in Norway. Washington, GPO, 1972. 84 p. 


No. 20—U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Subcommittee on Labor. Proposed 
equal employment opportunities enforcement act of 
1971: S.2515, S.2617, and H.R. 1746; bill texts, section- 
by-section analysis, changes in existing law, comparison 
of bills introduced. Washington, GPO, 1971. 131 p. At 
head of title: Ninety-second Congress, first session. 
Committee print. 


No. 21—U.S. Department of Labor. Division of Public 
Employee Labor Relations. Summary of state policy 
regulations for public sector labor relations: statutes, at- 
torney generals’ opinions and selected court décisions. 
Washington, GPO, 1971. 39 p. 
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ibour supply 


lo. 22—New Zealand. Monetary and Economic Council. 
flation and the labour market. Wellington, N.Z., Gov- 
nment Printer, 1971. 146 p. 


o. 23—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Geographic 
‘ofile of employment and unemployment, 1971. Wash- 
igton, GPO, 1972. 24 p. 


‘o. 24—USS. Social and Rehabilitation Service. Over- 
lew study of the dynamics of worker job mobility. 
JVashington, GPO, 197 ix ep. 

| 


abouring classes 


Jo. 25—Bon, Frédéric. Classe ouvriére et révolution par 
‘rédéric Bon et Michel-Antoine Burnier. Paris, Editions 
mseuil, C1971. 155 p. 


Jo. 26—Fine, Martin. Toward corporatism: the move- 
aent for capital-labor collaboration in France, 1914- 
936. Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1972. 333 p. 
*hesis (Ph.D)—University of Wisconsin. 1971. 





No. 27—Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto. To- 
‘onto Trades Assembly, 1871-1971. [Toronto, 19712] 40 
D. 


No. 28—Martin, Albert Abner. Toward a new theory of 
the labor movement. Ann Arbor, University Micro- 
films, 1972. iv, 253 p. Thesis (D.S.S.)—Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1962. 


Minorities 


No. 29—Craft, James A. Negroes in large municipal fire 
departments: a labor market analysis. Lafayette, Ind., 
Purdue University, Herman C. Krannert Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, 1971. 18, 10 p. 


No. 30—Davis, Morris. The other Canadians; profiles of 
six minorities, by Morris Davis and Joseph F. Krauter. 
Toronto, Methuen, 1971. 1x, 132 p. 
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No. 31—Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. Native 
rights in Canada. Co-editors: Peter A. Cumming, Neil 
H. Mickenberg. Associate editors: Kevin R. Aalto [and 
others] 2nd ed. Toronto, Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada in association with General Pub. Co. Ltd., 
1972. xxiv, 352 p. 


Occupations 


No. 32—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
outlook handbook, 1972-73 edition. Washington, GPO, 
LOTZ2872 0; 


Scientists 


No. 33—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Scientific and 
technical personnel in industry, 1969. Washington, 
GPO; 1972559 Dp. 


Social conditions 


No. 34—Boydell, Craig Lee, ed. Critical issues in Cana- 
dian society, edited by Craig L. Boydell, Carl F. Grind- 
staff and Paul C. Whitehead. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston of Canada, 1971. 597 p. 


No. 35—Williams, Walter. Social policy research and 
analysis; the experience in the federal social agencies. 
New York, American Elsevier Publishing Co., 1971. xv, 
205 p. 


Statistics 


No. 36—Frankel, Martin R. Inference from survey sam- 
ples; an empirical investigation. Ann Arbor, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1971. x, 
[3 p: 


eieke 


No. 37—Treml, Vladimir Guy, ed. Soviet economic sta- 
tistics. Vladimir G. Treml and John P. Hardt, editors. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1972. vii, 457 p. 


Technology 


No. 38—Schwartz, Eugene S. Overskill; the decline of 
technology in modern civilization. Chicago, Quadrangle 
Books, 1971. x, 338 p. 


No. 39—Sonny, Jacob. Technological change in the U.S. 
machine tool industry, 1947-1966. Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 1972. x, 224 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—New 
School for Social Research, 1971. 


Transportation 


No. 40—Shepherd, Allen LaVerne. Federal railway labor 
policy, 1913-1926. Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 
1972. xii, 355 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Nebraska, 
LOT 


No. 41—American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Maritime Trades Department. 
Transportation: American’s challenge; a report pre- 
pared for the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department, 
Executive Board Meeting, February 10-11, 1972. 
[Washington? 1972] 64, iv p. 


Unemployment 


No. 42—Levine, Louis. The role of unemployment insur- 
ance in national manpower policies. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1972. 
beta VF 


No. 43—The unemployment-inflation dilemma: a man- 
power solution, by Charles C. Holt [and others] Wash- 
ington, Urban Institute, 1971. 112 p. 


Wage differentials 
No. 44—U.S. Bureau of the Census. Differences between 
incomes of white and Negro families by work experi- 


ence of wife and region: 1970, 1969, and 1959. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1971. 15 p. 
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Wage policies 


No. 45—Estey, Marten S. Wages, wage policy and infle 
tion, 1962-1971. Washington, American Enterprise Ir 
stitute for Public Policy Research, 1971. 42 p. 


No. 46—Haberler, Gottfried. Incomes policies and infle 
tion; an analysis of basic principles. With a prologue 0 
the new economic policy of August 1971. Washingtor 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re 
search, 1971. 41 p. 


No. 47—Moore, Thomas Gale. U.S. incomes policy, it 
rationale and development. Washington, American En 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research, c1971. 3 


p. 


Wages and hours 


No. 48—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employmen 
and earnings, states and areas, 1939-70. Washington 
GPO}1972; 6467p: 


Women—employment 


No. 49—McAllester, Susan, comp. A case for equity 
women in English departments. Urbana, IIl., Nationa 
Council of Teachers of English, 1971. viii, 94 p. The ar 
ticles in this collection appeared originally in Colleg 
English, an official journal of the National Council o 
Teachers of English. 


Miscellaneous 


No. 50—Badgley, John. Asian development: problem: 
and prognosis. New York, Free Press, 1971. xiv, 210 p. 
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abour statistics 


Percentage Change 











from 
i . Previous Previous 
‘rincipal Items Date Amount Month Year 
a TEL NERS DE I EET A I ERTS SENS SS LEW ETT RTT SES OEE AES BER EET ESE BES 
| (in thousands ) 
POTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Week ended August 19, 1972 9,274 — 1.0 a 4 
Employed ....esssscccscsssstesssnstnmnmntnennntntneteetinenstntststrcstnnsasnnapananatnantntneite August 8,771 — 0.6 eee onl) 
A BTICUIUTE oo. ecsssssnescecsneaneeneoenninntnntntsenstntnseneunuannenennnacneneneennret i 570 — 0.2 — 84 
| in Fever CO) An peeve erro erro ceer cP ‘ 8,201 —0.6 ce oie 
| ae kas ls ape nec te ane opr cance nse a 7,687 — 0.5 + 40 
PENSE Weae e) ANONUNS OE TTL O IC setae ccctnce a tess reer ‘ 6,416 tno. see eS: 
PenWOL Rates (iil SN MOULS ieee casera Gee-ccuceenn eae fa 1,053 scant ee, — 25 
Employed but mot at WOTK .0..cccccscsssssiscssestecesstneecinnnennenn = 1,302 = Sk: seal aeG 
Unemployed o..ecscccessscsntnesnsntscentnenetntinnintnereestsnnnessaunsnanueenatnenenene . 503 — 7.4 +. 10S 
ENGI T i Sao) Qaeaiere erent eee vo ee reac oe tee ern Re eee iS 52 — 88 + 10.6 
COS a6 1 ca SOE PO een acer ue cane OR Pere caren eee ec a 187 — 5.6 + 12.7 
CO aoe ee et se on eS if 146 — 93 ie ts 
| Ero. ay he ARB Oe em ner Si Ole ene ee Crp ICN cee cece ern 56 — 3.4 + OS 
Britiche@o Wma. gee ete tence csounasccteyec ann ee 62 — 10.1 ten WG 
Without work and seeking WOTK occ iecsesesstinerenseeesneenneeneetsnstee - 482 — 77 zoe WOES) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days .....ccscceccncecenecsenmnmnenntenenannn i — Sele 
. 
[NDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100) 9 cece oeeeeecncnenenenennn May 130.5 26 so JES 
| Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) 4 eens s 124.6 2.0 4) NG) 
MILI ISU NSCC) eee Ist 6 mths. 1972 54,313 = — 8.2 
Me Destined to the labour fOrce ......cscscsesccescsseesesensecsnntestnsneresannnennsaneetnsceettes “d 2113 = — 12.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Ser The ATU OCR OUIUS ooo ccc are scence et eecepecsetncencctnccensus gece erereasern emerson July 106 — 9.4 — 7.0 
INGP Ob WOEKELS 1VOLVE C5 jictetcceectee eect ssserccrcsseenseeterr cesbetntienmertaeetecasicers é 92,102 — 22.3 + 137.4 
Duration im man Cay ...e.ecssccsseccssssesseeseeineeetssstinstsecesneeuassensenserneennstnerint ae 1,162,030 — 3.9 a sr 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP. Jf rein May 147.29 — 03 + 8.4 
Average hourly earmings (MfQ.)$ ..-cccccncceeneenencntntenninennnnenencin é 3.51 + 0i3 ee wee. 
Average weekly hours paid f ..ccccccccecncnrennenenenemncnenentnnnnneeie % 39.8 — 1.2 ae Wh 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) ....ecccccccscsenennnsnenstntntanenentc oe 13.8.5 — dl tet oso 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)¢...... . a) — ll Hee oEO 
Total labour income (millions Of Gol ars} .......cccccccccseseeensteeenneeein - 4,719.0 + 3.4 + 9.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
Total (average 1961 = TON) Si eae cece eee eect July 193.9 = (yl + 6.2 
Man facturing an.eessessssesesssensneecnnerneeneartsesneserestonnenarnenttnecneiceensesnesie ‘s 191.6 + 0.4 ge 
Pa DIES ayes tec cecreeescateese tonic cand Reena eee : 218.6 ee so ec O 
Tin LADLE ogee secncncesececceccenecervespsarerendepptsnivtccsniyessveeecemepeetnaceeennes ; 170.3 — 09 + 5:9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
SHER GIS eer are ete Beli tease wis rcbasiestr aes acer Sera: July 19,635 — 10.3 = 
COTM PLE TIO noe ctcs con nrn tegen nercttntcrnennannecesttonnisreerteaneeiane ‘ 13.220 — 23.1 = 
Under construction is 159,583 + 4.2 — 





—————— 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

yAdvance data. 

{Preliminary. 

**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department oO} 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to 10 or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reportec 
on strike or lockout, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Work} 




















ers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. \ 
Strikes and Lockouts, 1967-1972 | 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yeai) 
Strikes and Duration in Man-Day; 
Lockouts 2 
Beginning Per Cent 0 | 
During Strikes Estimatec, 
Month and Workers Working, 
Month or Year or Year Lockout Involved Man-Days Tie 
| 
1967 SUE 0) 2 Inept reer eT ET 498 Sp 252,018 3,974,760 0.4 
PGS eer asa re eer cag ee treme . 559 582 223,562 5,032,730 0.. 
ROT OLS Ls ac ear ergs ce tar Sune ST reed fae 566 S95 306,799 7,751,880 0. 
2 (Ocoee ee SO ane tS EEN. Sed ae eee AL 503 542 261,706 6,539,560 0. 
tpl OSA eee reais Paarl pu ve Piers seen eae el core Syil7/ 569 239,63 1 2,866,590 0.} 
Se Wil EAN Vibe, Seek eee eeeeeee A hc) We oy ere oo 48 114 38,790 326,680 0.1 
Taga ESY a nett ccoerte er eA oe eI I) Vs 63 126 28,767 369,510 0.1) 
Septenaivetas fcc. cin a een wate Sp 40 118 28.021 286,600 0.: 
CUO DSTA re tr ee tie ene a es, 38 101 36,673 316,470 0.77 
MS FOREGO) XEVE oc sosponaebencccceeecctctsv eiepncoarceere eee pera 46 94 20,240 232,810 0.) 
DEcemibeieeeeen ee oe eran peer U Da 81 14,171 1525590 0.) 
Fa UIA CUTS otcece sets cs aeee ee Rage eee Ceara ec eee ore ete 39 80 16,967 133,640 0.( 
Febmary tc oe ae LE emrnee 35 78 NSS} 239,330 0. 
Mianchitites erence eeme a eee 40 89 23 1,680 370,120 0.2! 
SADT acsccuoets edt Re 38 94 232,706 isi 2a5710 el 
NA ieee cor ollN Reree Re eee Son ce ay, ee 50 107 62,198 1,026,810 0.1, 
SUL Cerca na peer. een yar se en 55 ey 118,587 1,209,780 0.7 
SUV acres eam retrecre met Me aes ery eet ate 36 106 92,102 1,162,030 0.4) 
AONE GRRE SRE AS ST ESTE ER PTET SSE ERA LS A 
* Preliminary. 7Revised { 
! 
| 
Strikes and Lockouts, July, 1972, Strikes and Lockouts, July, 1972, | 
by Industry, (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers = Man- During Lock- Workers = Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
EE a TS ET) 
Forestry ......... ex = l 800 16,000 Newfoundland 2<nsa..08206 3 6 4,299 68,680. 
MICS ae. Py eae eee Sane 4 10 9,965 La hO Prince Edward Island................. ~ _ =| 
Mannitacturing.:acousatuetn. “19 56 46,466 508,550 INGVa: SCOULA cr cceaanmanan I 4 240 2,290 
GOnSiGUCTON eee ee 7 12 17,603 213,670 INE WB RUINS Wicker ee | l 294 5,290) 
Transportation and utilities... | 7 15,620 243,900 Québec 7 29 6,055 104,950 
PRaG@ eS ates. cee ene ee l 8 476 7,190 Ontario 18 35 26,257 367,270 
Finance... — ~ _ — Manitoba l 4 638 12,530\ 
SELvicere Re een 3 9 1,144 14,820 Saskatchewan — 6 1,631 25,880 | 
Public administration................. l 3 28 190 Alberta. - l 125 1,750 ' 
ALL INDUSTRIES + --:05208 ) 36 106 92,102 1,162,030 British’ Columibiacs sn ee1t 4 M7 49,223 556,470 
a Rederalne\ th eprint a4 l 3 3,340 16,920! 
ADE EUR ISIGHT ON erst) 106 


92,102 1,162,030 
a 
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Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer ee Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Results 
HR SA SAT INLAY PDN NTA RI A TR RES TE REPRINTS 
hrestry 
Forest Industrial Woodworkers 800 16,000 56,400 = Apr. 17 Workers want to equalize earn- 
Relations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) = ings in all camps— 
Coast-wide, B.C. 
lines 
ETAL 
Québec Iron & Steelworkers 250 1,750 8,000 May 29 Wages. working conditions— 
Titanium Corp., Loc. 4466 July 12 $1.30 an hr. wage increase; 
Havre St. Pierre, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) isolation and remote area pre- 
miums, 3 weeks vacation “fter | 
year, 4 weeks after 5 years, 5 
weeks after 15 years. 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 2,085 43,790 66,730° June 16 Wages, other benefits— 
Canada, Weer 3195.8 
Labrador City, Nfld. 6731 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 850 17,850 26,350) June 17 Wages, working conditions, pen- 
Canada, Loc. 2507 — sion plan— 
Schefferville, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Québec Cartier Mining, Steelworkers P2250) 26,250 37,500" Jume 20 Wages, working conditions, pen- 
Gagnon and Port Loc. 5778 sion plan— 
Cartier, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lornex Mining Corp., Steelworkers 400 8,000 8,000 July 3 Hours of work— 
Highland Valley, B.C. Loc. 7619 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Heath Steele Mines Steelworkers 294 5,290 5,290 July 6 Wages— 
Ltd; Loc. 5319 — 
Little River, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabush Mines, Steelworkers 592 10/370 10,970) July 7 Wages, job classifications — 
Wabush, Nfld. Loc. 6285 == 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cominco Ltd., Steelworkers 4,000 40,000 40,000 July 8 Wages, fringe benefits—First 
Trail, Kimberley and various locals July 24 year wage increase ranged 35¢- 
Benson, Lake, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 40¢ per hr., second year 25¢-35¢ 
per hr.; other improved benefits. 
oe METAL 
Cominco Potash, Steelworkers 202. = 4,040 9,290 May 26 Alleged breakdown in negotia- 
Vanscoy, Sask. Lee, 7352 July 31 tions—25¢ per hr. increase 





rikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 





(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


across the board, shift differential 
increases. 


ae 


Manufacturing 
300D AND BEVERAGES 
im Dare Food Brewery Workers 380 = 7,200 17,290 May 26 Wages, hours— 
(Biscuit Division) oclys = 
Lid: (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kitchener, Ont. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


July 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


mulated Date 


Major Issues 


Results 


SRE RSET SSS BIE STEED NS TS SSE TS IA SNS DO TR MERCI PE TS EG SSE IT 


Bonavista Cold 
Storage Ltd., 
Bonavista, Nfld. 


General Foods Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Québec Poultry Co. 
Ltd: 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
de Rouville, Qué. 


TEXTILES 


Brinton Carpets, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


WOOD 


Fourteen firms wood 
industry, 
Québec, Qué. 


Forest Industrial 
Relations, 
Various locations, 
British Columbia 


Weyerhaeuser Canada 
Ltd. & Balco Forest 
Products, 

Vavenby, Kamloops and 
Heffley Creek, B.C. 


Interior Forest 
Labour Relations 
Assoc., 

Southern interior, B.C. 


Food Workers 
ocslis23 
(AFL-CIlO/CLE) 


Food Workers 
Loc. P1230 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce 
Employees 
(CNTU) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union 

|Dyere, Ske 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


W oodworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Boece 1247 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Sunar Industries, 
Montreal, Qué. 


JEAN EA BIR 


Prince Albert Pulp 
Company, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 403 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


The Regina Employing 
Printers Association, 
Regina, Sask. 


Various unions 


357 


800 


450 


264 


300 


28,000 


720 


Osi] 


150 


326 


7,740 


16,000 


6,300 


3), AG) 


6,300 


280,000 


2,040 


44,220 


2,400 


Lo 
i) 
O 
S 


1,170 


13,390 


22,400 


6,300 


3,170 


616,000 


2,040 


5, 100 


5,540 


5,590 


June 9 


June 2] 


July 4 
July 24 


July 14 


June 5 


anne WS 
July 17 


July 7 
July 12 


July 13 
July 22 


June 7 
July 24 


June 22 
July 17 


May 15 
July 17 
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Wages, hours, overtime ps 
paid holidays— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, the right to 1 
fuse work on weekends—Wa 
increases, other improvements. 


Wages — 


Wages, vacations, holidays— 


Wages other benefits—73¢ an } 
wage increase over a 2-yr. perio 


Wages, working condition 
other matters—Return of worker 


Wages, hours, 7-day operations 
Wage increases in a 2-yr. agre 
ment. 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, other matter—Appro: 
imately 10% wage increa: 
across the board. 


Wages—19.8% wage increase ° 
Feb. 14, 1974 for journeyme 
30% wage increase to Feb. 1 
1974 for journeywomen; 4 weel 
vacation after 22 years as of Fe 
14, 1973, other improvements. 
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‘kes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


ee 


IMARY METALS 


Canadian Reynolds 
Metals Ltd., 
Baie Comeau, Qué. 


Ontario Malleable 
tron Co, Lids 
Oshawa, Ont. 


ITAL FABRICATING 


Schlage Lock. Co. of 
Canada Ltd.., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Manitoba Bridge and 
Engineering Works, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge 
Co; Lid. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Westeel-Rosco Ltd., 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Niagara Wire Weaving 
Co. Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Locweld &Forge 
Products Ltd., 
Montreal, Qué. 


ACHINERY 


C-E Natco Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Cooper Bessemer of 
Canada Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont. 


RANSPORTATION 
QUIPMENT 


De Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., 
Downsview, Ont. 


Gidon Industries Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Lanark Manufacturing 
Company, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Fabtech Division 
Bundy of Canada, 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Union 


Metallurgists 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1500 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 692 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4087 
(AnL-GlOy CEC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4095 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4528 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loe 2366 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers 
Loc. 392 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 103 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
oc 2. 
(GLE) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5482 
(ABE-ClO/ CLE) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1383 
(CLC) 


Auto Workers 
ocwlso2 
(CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


960 


100 


OM 


710 


July 


20,160 


2,650 


5,660 


4,000 


350 


1,600 


1,750 


3,100 


3,480 


2,930 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


mulated Date 


24,960 


7,080 


4,000 


350 


1,600 


PSY) 


3, 100 


122,980 


19,750 


hepa) 


2,930 


May 28 


June | 


June 26 


July 7 
July 28 


July 17 
July 20 


July 25 


June 21 
July 24 


July 5 
July 31 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, isolation pay— 


Alleged disciplinary action 
against one moulder employee— 
Return of workers when the 
union accepted the Company’s 
disciplinary directive. 


Not reported— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits — 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract—Return of workers. 


Not reported— 


Wages, length of contract—Not 
reported. 


Wages—25¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active Apr. 16, 1972, 10¢ 
Jan. 1, 1973, 20¢ Apr. 1973, 20¢ 
Api. 1OTA; other improved 
benefits. 


Wages, other matters — 


Wages, vacation, seniority, 
other improvements—Wage in- 
creases, other benefits. 


Breakdown in negotiations—38¢ 
an hr. wage increase over 3-yr. 
contract. 


Wages—60¢ an hr. wage increase, 
21¢ an hr. cost of living bonus 
over a 3-yr. period. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
i Man-Days Date 
Employer — Major Issues 
Workers Accu- =‘ Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Results 
SES REET SESE AT SDS ATT AE a ES SR LIE TELLS MTN EL A AES AN EE 
Gould Manufacturing Machinists 500 500 500 July 29 Wages, fringe benefits— 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 1975 a 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
G.T.E. Lenkurt DBE. WwW 334 1,670 13,030 May 15 Wages, other benefits—19,9. 
Electric Canada Ltd., Loc. 264 July 8 wage increase, other improv 
Burnaby, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 
General Freezer Ltd., Steelworkers 120 960 960 July 5 Not reported—Not reported. 
Woodbridge, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 17 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Domtar Construction Chemical Workers 100 ~—.2, 100 6,500 Apr. 29 Wages, management rights, oth 
Materials Ltd., Loc. 602 — matters— 
Delson, Qué. (CLC) 
Cegelec Industrie Metallurgists’ 17 3,970 9.860 May 10 Delayed negotiations in a ne 
Inc., Miners and — contract— 
La Prairie, Qué. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Pilkington Brothers Glass and 685 13,700 23,980 June 12 Seniority, sick pay— 
- Canada Ltd., Ceramic Workers — 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 295 
(APT-CIO/ECLO) 
Exolon Company of Chemical Workers 169 340 340 = July 20 Alleged grievances—Return | 
Canada, Loc. 582 July 21 workers 
Thorold, Ont. (CLO) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DuPont of Canada Ltd., | Chemical Workers 235 ~—-: 107700 34,240 May 1 Wages— 
Maitland, Ont. Loc. 536 = 
(CLE) 
AB SELENE SES ESOP REET EA TESS PS EB BEI SDDS IAS TE ST TE ESET 
Construction 
Construction Labour Various Building 8,500 161,500 985,000 Apr. 28 Wages—Wage increase of $1.06 
Relations Assoc., Trade Unions July 31 per hr. varying base rates acco 
Province-wide, B.C. ding to trade; othe 
improvements. 
The Saskatchewan Bricklayers 450 9,450 20,480 May 29 Wages— 
Construction Loc. | = 
Association Labour (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Relations Council, 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan Labourers 500 7,500 10,500 June 23 Wages—Wage increases, othe 
Construction Loc. 890 July 25 improvements. 


Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Toronto Construction 
Association 
(Representing 125 
contractors ) 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Procon (Great Britain) 
ILiiels 


Come by Chance, Nfld. 


Toronto Construction 
Association, 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Kingston Construction 
Association, 
Kingston area, Ont. 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Builders Exchange 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Masonry Contractors 
Association of 
Toronto, 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Union 


Carpenters 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Labourers 
Loc. 506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Koce2ai: 
(ABL-ClO/ ELE) 


Labourers 
Loc. 1036 
(ARL-ClO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


4.000 


1,100 


1,000 


300 


1,500 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


July 


20,000 


4.950 


6,000 


620 


900 


1,500 


Accu- 


mulated Date 


20,000 


4,950 


6,000 


620 


900 


1,500 


strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Results 


a 


July 17 Hours of work—Wage increase 

July 24 over 3-yr. agreement; improved 
fringe benefits, reduction in 
hours from 40 to 372 May 1973. 

July 19 Alleged dispute over firing of 

July 26 40 workers—Return of workers. 

July 24 Wages, other benefits — 

July 24 Wages— 

July 27 Wages, vacation pay — 

July 31 Wages, fringe benefits— 


——————— 


Transportation and 


Utilities 

TRANSPORTATION 
*Maritime Employers TAS 3275 16380 127,850 May 12 Interpretation of new contract 
Assoc., Locs. 375, 1846 July 10 regarding size of gangs—Return 
Montreal, Trois Siao of workers when Parliament 
Riviéres, & Québec (AFL-CIO/CLC) legislated back-to-work order. 
City, Qué. 

! Metropolitain Public Service 200 1,430 2,030 June 28 Alleged failure to honour con- 
Provincial (1967) Employees’ July 11 tract—Return of workers, fol- 
Ine., Federation wing intervention of the 
Montreal, Qué. (CNTU) mediator 

POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Ontario Hydro, Public Employees 12,000 223,790 242,790 June 25 Wages, job security, working 
(Rotating ), Loc. 1000 = conditions — 

Province-wide, Ont. (GL@) 





| 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July, 1972, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
; Man-Days Date 
Employer Sareea ee Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Results 
aS ESAS SRR NE RE SS cS ASM SO TRA SM ESC TS lr 
Trade 
Paquet Inc., Retail Clerks 200 3,600 3,600 July 6 Wages, security of employment- 
Québec, Qué. ocr 500 — 


(AFLE-CIO/CLC) 
ES Sg OST UR EE SR SSS DE SG SEL 1 SST TSG i 
Service 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 





St. Rita Hospital, Registered 183 1,830 4,030" Juneals Changes in wage classificatio 

Sydney, N.S. Nurses Staff July 14 schedule—Return of nurses whe 
Association agreement reached. 

Toronto Western Canadian Union 675 9.640 9.640 July 12 Job classification, sick leave 

Hospital, of General = hours— 

Toronto, Ont. Employees 


SERVICES TO BUSINESS 


Brink’s Canada, Teamsters 120 1,080 3,000 June 9 Not reported—Not reported. 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 419 July 17 
(Ind.) 


TS SNES ESTES ASO SESE © SUH SRE A TTS STN HEE ER WT ST TN So rr 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Once inflationary pressures are entrenched in the 
economy, attempts to remove them by deliber- 
ately creating slackness and unemployment no 
longer work. And putting controls on single sec- 
tors of the economy is of doubtful value, although 
it is often said that controls are the answer to rap- 
idly rising prices and incomes in the construction 
sector. See, Inflation and the Construction Indus- 
try, p. 616. 








fhe 
-abour 
gazette 


Dfficial Journal 
Danada Department of Labour 


Jol. 72, No. 12/December 1972 








ae Labour Travail 
Canada Canada 


616 


625 
627 


634 


610 
614 
623 
Gare 
632 


635 
boy 
629 
641 
643 
646 


Articles 


Inflation and the Construction Industry 
by George V. Haythorne 


|LO—The Key to Policy Formulation and Approval 


Federations of Labour Conventions 
Nova Scotia 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
Saskatchewan 


The TUC and the View from Brighton 


Departments 
News Briefs 

50 Years Ago 
Price Indexes 
Book Reviews 


General Topics: 

Employment Review 

U.S. Employment 
Unemployment Insurance Report 


Decisions of the Umpire 
Railway Arbitration 
Certification 
Conciliation 

Library List No. 284 
Labour Statistics 


The contents of this publication may be reproduced el- 
ther in whole or in part, provided that credit is given to 
The Labour Gazette. 
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@ Federal and provincial governments have agre 
ratify an ILO convention endorsing equal pay for n 
and women workers doing work of equal value. The c 
vention, promoting the principle that there shall be 
discrimination on the basis of sex, is being prepared 
present for ratification by the External Affe 
Department. 





The principle of equal pay for equal work was esti 
lished in federal legislation in 1956 through enactmi 
of the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, and was 
placed in 1971 by stronger provision in Part III of 1 
Canada Labour Code. All provinces have also met 1 
principles of the convention in legislation they he 
passed. 





@ There is a better than 50 per cent chance of sizeal 
dishonesty in any firm in the United States right now | 
a 75 per cent chance of harmful malpractice. Norm 
Jaspan, President of Norman Jaspan Associates, | 
corporated, Management Engineers, addressing t 
crime-in-industry seminar sponsored by the Ontario F 
lice Commission, pointed out that “employees. ste 
more than two billion dollars a year in cash and m 
chandise, with a substantial amount attributable to s 
pervisory and executive personnel.” 





Dishonesty in business has become a well-paying, lo 
risk, tax-free enterprise. “It constitutes the biggest dra 
on industry’s profits, and it means higher prices for y: 
and me,” he contended. “The breakdown in moral sta 
dards that encourages malpractices need never beg: 
The overwhelming majority of employees are honest 
the start. The workplace becomes the school f 
dishonesty.” 


Jaspan pointed out that an atmosphere of dishonesty 
business is highly contagious. “Once an employee—€ 
pecially an impressionable young man or woman, pe 


( 
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ps on his first job—catches the virus of dishonesty, it 
iy remain in the bloodstream. Observed dishonesty 
ikes it easy to rationalize wrongdoing and say, ‘every- 
dy else is doing it, so why shouldn’t I?” No one seems 
care anyway. 


rue, an employee is expected to have a sense of right 
d wrong. His home, his school, his church should 
ve provided him with proper values. But employees, 
d especially ambitious youngsters just starting out, 
ll rise—or sink—to the level of their environment. 
anagement should accept the responsibility of making 
rtain that they are not exposed to harmful influences 
d that they are provided with a healthy work 
vironment.” 


W. A. Martin has been presented with a Public Ser- 
-e Merit Award consisting of a certificate and $1,500 
r his work as Chief of the Accident Prevention Divi- 
m, Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch, 
anada Department of Labour. The presentation was 
ade by Deputy Minister Bernard Wilson, Commis- 
ner Irene Johnson, who administers the Merit Award 
ogram of the Public Service Commission, also at- 
nded the presentation. 


1e Award was given to Martin for his work in devel- 
ying the regulations to Part IV of the Canada Labour 
ode (Safety of Employees), after extensive research 
id consultation with officers of other government de- 
urtments and agencies, labour and management. 


fartin has been in the Public Service since September 
157 when he joined the Board of Transport Commis- 
oners (now the Canadian Transport Commission) as 
sad of the dangerous commodities section. In August 
167 he joined the Canada Department of Labour in 
is present position. 
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@ Canada should be excluded from harmful provisions 
in the proposed Burke- Hartke Bill according to a resolu- 
tion passed at the International Association of Machin- 
ists convention at Los Angeles in September. The reso- 
lution endorsed the Bill as “having the purpose of 
curbing the export of our jobs as machinists,” but noted 
that Canada should be granted exemption “in view of 
Canada’s special relationship to the United States.” It 
called upon IAM officers and representatives to “seek to 
exclude Canada from any quotas or other restrictions 
that may be harmful to our Brothers and Sisters in Can- 
ada.” A convention of the United Steelworkers in Las 
Vegas also endorsed Canadian exclusion from harmful 
provisions in the Bill. 


Support by U.S. labour of the Bill has caused strain in 
relations between several U.S. international unions and 
their Canadian locals, according to an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of Business Week. The Machinists’ resolu- 
tion reflects the dual problem facing them—either possi- 
bly losing 70,000 Canadian members by supporting 
Burke-Hartke or 150,000 U.S. members lost if Congress 
fails to pass protective legislation. 


The Burke-Hartke Bill has reinforced the nationalism 
that is already forming in Canadian labour ranks, the 
article added. Recent defections from the Steelworkers 
include workers at Alcan and Cominco in British Co- 
lumbia, and Cassiar Asbestos in the Yukon Territory. 
Moves are afoot to plan all-Canadian labour organiza- 
tions both at Cassiar and Cominco. 


The Business Week article cites other issues that irritate 
Canadian unionists. Representation and services re- 
ceived, they allege, do not measure up to financial pay- 
ments made to U.S. unions. Union money—including, 
they charge, Canadian fees—is used for political pur- 
poses in the U.S. Canadian members resent also the im- 
pact that wage controls in the U.S. are having by holding 
down wage settlements in Canada. 


612 


@ Three officers of the Soviet Metallurgical Worke 
Union were in Canada August 23 to September 7 to ti 
with Canadian labour officials and tour various ind) 
trial sites. The Soviet delegates were Ivan Kostiuk 
President of the Metallurgical Workers’ Union; Euge 
Alekseev, head of the union’s international service; a 
George Kinebas, chairman of an aluminum works loc 
They were hosted by the United Steelworkers of Am: 
ica in a tour that included Montreal, Toronto, Win 
peg. Edmonton, Yellowknife, and Hamilton. 


While in Canada, they had informal meetings w 
Canada Department of Labour officials, members 
the Manitoba cabinet, Steelworkers’ union executiv. 
officers of the Ontario Federation of Labour, and Stu; 
M. Hodgson, Commissioner of the Northwest Ter 
tories. They also toured such industrial sites as Denis: 
Mine at Elliot Lake, the Cominco plant at Pine Poi 
and the Tracy Steel Works in Montreal. 


The visit should inaugurate increased trade union 
contact between the USSR and Canada, Kostiukov p1 
dicted. It is expected that a delegation of Canadii 
unionists will visit the Soviet Union, led by Uniti 
Steelworkers’ Canadian Director Bill Mahoney. 


@ Job satisfaction has been proposed as a collecti 
bargaining issue by a major union for the first time. 
proposal to “explore and develop mutually satisfacto 
experiments to increase workers’ satisfaction, impro 
workers’ attitudes toward their jobs, and to attempt ge 
erally to create a new atmosphere in the Chrysl 
plants” was contained in a letter sent to William B 
vinger, Director of Industrial Relations for Chrysl 
Corporation, by Doug Fraser, Vice-President of tl 
United Auto Workers and Director of the Chrysl 
Department. 


Noting that “absenteeism and dissatisfaction with a 
sembly line work has been a continuing source of fri 
tion for all industries,” Fraser’s letter gave notice th 
job satisfaction would become a collective bargainir 
demand in 1973 negotiations if the corporation was wi 
willing or unable to start discussions now and consid 
the proposal of joint experiments. 
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Canadian Labour Congress President Donald Mac- 
nald has called a CBC-TV play, “Strikes,” “the most 
ious piece of anti-union propaganda ever shown on a 
slic network.” 


a letter addressed to Laurent Picard, President of the 
.C, MacDonald said that the program was an “insult 
‘only to the 2,000,000 organized workers in Canada, 
ir families and their unions, but also to the intelli- 
ice of every tax-paying member of the Canadian 
blic whose money made the showing possible. 


Je seriously question whether the CBC would dare 
lign any other group in Canadian society the way it 
; the organized labour movement,” MacDonald 
clared. 


e.program depicted union members and their elected 
icials as grotesque characters, MacDonald charged. It 
2d every crude anti-union cliché, myth and calumny 
er invented, and resembled the kind of propaganda 
ort one would expect from a totalitarian regime in- 
it on brainwashing an unsuspecting public. 


reply, the CBC stated that “Strike” was not intended 
a reflection of union behaviour, nor was it perceived 
such by the general public. Noting the fictional na- 
re of the play and the “Anthology” series of which it 
rms a part, the CBC added: “There can be no ques- 
mn about an author’s right to choose his own style and 
int of view.” 


acDonald, in his letter, reminded Picard that he had 
otested the proposed program last year in a telegram 
nt to George Davidson, the then CBC president. The 
otest, he said, had not received consideration. 
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John Hayes 


@ John Hayes of Toronto, former president of the Ca- 
nadian Air Line Employees’ Association, has been 
named Canadian Regional Director for CALEA’s U.S. 
counterpart, the Air Line Employees’ Association, In- 
ternational. Hayes will work in a liaison capacity be- 
tween CALEA president Keith Kerr of Vancouver and 
the international office of CALEA. He will also be the 
representative for employees of North Central and 
Hughes Air West, U.S.-based airlines that have staffed 
outlets in Canada. Hayes was employed by Air Canada 
for 16 years, then took leave of absence in 1967 to be- 
come full-time president of CALEA. In 1971, he 
stepped down to spend a year in New Zealand where, 
among other interests, he studied arbitration methods. 
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@ If you were purchasing a dressed turkey for your 
Christmas dinner fifty years ago, you would find the 
item priced at 43 cents a pound; and if you were mak- 
ing a tourtiére for the midnight réveillon, the average 
cost of some of the ingredients would be as follows: 
pork, 27 cents a pound; lard, 23 cents a pound; flour, 
fine salt and onions 4 cents a pound, according to the 
1922 December issue of The Labour Gazette. 


H Recognition of the industrial importance of Canada 
was contained in a decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations, which declared that eight out of the 
twelve Government seats on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office should be held by countries 
of “chief industrial importance.” Any question arising 
as to whether a particular country was of “chief indus- 
trial importance” was to be decided by the League of 
Nations Council. 


A special commission was appointed to consider the cri- 
teria. It was agreed that seven characteristics should be 
examined, namely: industrial population (including 
mines and transport); relation of industrial population 
to total population; length of railway track; relation of 
railway track to area; horsepower used in industry; rela- 
tion of horsepower to total population; size of the mer- 
chant marine. 


Statistical information on these points was obtained 
from the countries comprising the League of Nations 
and calculations were made on two different bases. On 
one of these calculations, Canada was ranked as the 
fourth state of “chief industrial importance” and on the 
other, sixth. 
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The eight member states finally designated as being ( 
“chief industrial importance” by the Council of tk 
League of Nations were Belgium, Canada, France, Ge 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. Tt 
United States was not at that time a member of t 
League of Nations or of the International Labov 
Organization. 


@ The British Columbia Legislature, on Novembe 
20, 1922 passed the following resolution respectin 
Asiatic immigration: Whereas the “Immigration Act” ¢ 
Canada and regulations thereunder have failed to ster 
the tide of Asiatic immigration into Canada; an 
whereas the industrial and economic life of Canad 
and particularly of the Province of British Columbia, i 
threatened by competition forced by a growing foreig 
population with a lower standard of living than the 
necessary for the well-being of Anglo-Saxon civil 
ization; and whereas there is a strong and compellin 
sentiment developing in Canada, especially marked i 
the Province of British Columbia, at present most at 
fected, that effective protective measures must b 
adopted; therefore be it resolved, that this Legislativ 
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sembly places itself on record as being in favour of 
> enactment of such amendment to the “Immigration 
” of Canada as is necessary to completely prohibit 
iatic immigration into Canada. 


nother resolution, passed unanimously by the provin- 
| Legislature on December 6, requested the Domin- 
Government to assist in securing the amendment of 
British North America Act to exclude Asiatics from 
quiring farm, timber and mineral lands, from owning 
hing rights and from securing employment in agricul- 
al, forest, mining and fishing industries. 


The British administrators at Hong Kong under- 

k to enforce the child labour principles adopted at 
International Labour Conference at Washington in 
19. The new regulations provided that no children be 
aployed in the dangerous occupations of boiler chipp- 
jg, fireworks or glass manufacturing. Children under 
years of age were barred from factories of all kinds, 
id children under 12 were not permitted to carry coal, 
iilding material or debris. Employers were required to 
rep a record of all the children working in their estab- 
shments. One holiday every seven days was made 
smpulsory under the new law and children were not to 
ork between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. Due to the poverty of 
any of the natives, the new regulations had to be ap- 
ied gradually so as to not upset the long-established 


ycial and economic conditions of the colony. 


{ 
i 
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The United States Railroad Labor Board Decision 


10. 1267 awarded a lower minimum wage to areas 


here Negro and Mexican labour predominated. The 
ites for unskilled labourers in the maintenance of way 
epartments, and shop labourers prior to July 1, 1922 
inged from 28 cents an hour to 40 cents, the low rate 
eing paid only on some railroads in the south, while 
irge numbers of employees in these classes further 
orth were receiving 35 cents and 40 cents an hour. The 
linimum wage for common labour on carriers in the 
yuth was 25 cents an hour and the minimum wage on 
1e others was 37 cents ‘an hour. The majority report of 
1e United States Railroad Labour Board stated that 
as a matter of fact, this 25 cent minimum was a higher 
‘age than the 37 cent minimum when considered in re- 
ition to the living conditions of the respective terri- 
yries.” The lower minimum was defined by the Board 
s “a just and reasonable wage” and was applied in the 
arritory where Negro and Mexican labour predomi- 
ated. The Board was then asked to visualize a typical 
amily and habitation of a Negro labourer in any of the 
outheastern or southern states,-and judge whether or 
ot a decision that established a standard of living on 
tat basis was justifiable in the eyes of God or man. 
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M Regulations were issued by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on October 21, 1922 on the recommendation of 
the Minister of the Interior, in connection with propos- 
als for the relief of settlers in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
who had suffered repeated crop failures owing to 
drought or other causes. After investigation, the Better 
Farming Commission of Saskatchewan and the Survey 
Board of Alberta recommended that facilities be 
eranted to the settlers helping them move to districts 
further north “where the prospects for an adequate re- 
turn for their labour seemed more assured.” The Min- 
ister of Agriculture took up the matter of transfer ex- 
penses and negotiations were opened with the railway 
companies and the provincial authorities as to how such 
expenses should be met. The regulations of the Minister 
of the Interior, issued under the Dominion Lands Act of 
1908, granted the settlers the right to exchange their for- 
mer holdings of land for land elsewhere. 


@ A nation-wide, call-to-conference, directed to 
women from all walks of life, was issued through the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, ac- 
companied by a letter directing attention to the prob- 
lems before the conference. The letter pointed out that: 
“It appears from census figures that approximately one- 
fourth of the wage earners of America are women, and 
apparently the proportion is increasing rather than di- 
minishing. Every thinking American must realize that 
this situation creates a number of special problems and 
calls for careful consideration of ways and means for 
safeguarding the mothers and potential mothers of the 
nation who must so be employed. It is impossible to 
separate entirely the problems of our motherhood from 
the problems of our childhood, and there is nothing 
more important in our civilization than the protection 
of both of those in their strength and purity. The future 
of the nation depends on this more than on any other 
single factor.” 


M The Executive Committee of the National Council 
of Women of Canada, meeting at Montreal in Novem- 
ber 1922, decided to petition the Dominion Govern- 
ment to provide payment for the work of state prison- 
ers, their earnings to go toward the support of their 
families, or where there were no dependants to be given 
to the prisoners on their release. 
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Inflation 
and the 
construction 
industry 





by George V. Haythorne 


The last words of the Prices and Incomes Commission, 
which formed the conclusions drawn from the past 
three years work, were set forth in a summary report is- 
sued in June. They are spelled out in more detail in the 
final report that was issued in September: Inflation, 
Unemployment and Incomes Policy. These conclusions 
result from intensive efforts to understand, cope with, 
and propose sound solutions for the disturbing problem 
of inflation, a problem that has plagued Canada for sev- 
eral years, and from which we are by no means yet free. 


The economic overview 
What stands out most sharply as one looks back on the 


Canadian economic scene of the past 10 years? The 
early part of the decade was characterized by rapid ex- 


















pansion in the form of a surge of output and emplo 
ment growth. Demand pressures coming from both pi 
vate and public sources generated a strong head 
steam by 1964 and 1965. In Montreal, it was appare: 
in the burst of activity associated with Expo; but expa: 
sion was taking place in all parts of the country. | 
value terms, annual increases in Gross National Pro: 
uct rose from 9 per cent in 1964 to 10 per cent in 196 
and to nearly 12 per cent in 1966. 


For a time, this upsurge of expenditures was not ser 
ous—not while high inventories and high unemplo. 
ment remained, carried over from excesses in the opp« 
site direction during the recession years of the late *5( 
and early ’60s. 
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the level of private and public expenditures contin- 
d to expand, employment increased, unemployment 
opped, output kept on rising, and larger profits were 
hieved. Both the increased volume of sales and higher 
oductivity contributed to these larger profits, and to 
reased prices where market conditions made these 
ssible. 


ese were years of general optimism. There seemed to 
>a chance, at last, of achieving both full employment 
nd economic stability. There was a general feeling of 
lief that we had surmounted the problem of unem- 
joyment. Had the demand pressures been held in 
* during 1965 and 1966, this stability might well 
ve been maintained. 


hese were years, too, of important changes—changes in 
e roles of governments, employers and unions. Any de- 
berate attempt by government to curb cyclical swings in 
1e economy was essentially a new phenomenon. Such 
ction was timidly initiated by the federal Government 
1 the White Paper on Employment and Income in 
945—action stimulated in Canada and elsewhere by 
1e global approach to economics stressed by Lord Key- 
es a few years earlier. Besides new fiscal and monetary 
yeasures, vigorous efforts were being made in the late 
0s and early ’60s to seek and maintain full employ- 
1ent through stepped-up technical training, winter em- 
loyment, regional development and other programs. 





Vhile governments were experimenting with new ap- 
roaches, employers and unions were taking steps to 
onsolidate their respective positions and to broaden 
heir forms of collective effort. There was also more tri- 
artite action among government employer organiza- 
ions and unions, following in the wake of notable be- 
innings made during World War II. One example was 
he establishment of the National Advisory Committee 
n Manpower during the Korean War crisis in the early 
50s; another, the National Productivity Council, 
ormed in 1961 with a membership drawn from govern- 
nent, employers and unions. This was followed in 1963 
yy the creation of the Economic Council of Canada, 
beit the three-way relationship was to some extent lost 
n the process. 
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Although some progress had been made in identifying 
and clarifying the changing roles of governments, em- 
ployer organizations and unions, the government—de- 
spite its having accepted principal responsibility for 
managing the economy—did not develop effective pol- 
icies in 1965 and 1966 to curb strong, mounting demand 
pressures. By this time, these pressures had produced 
inflationary responses—first, where product, finance and 
labour markets were tightest, and afterward throughout 
the economy as a whole. 


We have traced these responses in our final report. They 
constitute what might be called a typical inflation pro- 
file. In the absence of any general restraint, both strong 
demand and higher profits tended to be accompanied 
by higher rather than lower prices. Wages and salaries 
had been increasing for some years at a modest pace; in 
1965 and 1966 they began to rise more rapidly. These 
larger earnings resulted from employees’ demands for a 
larger share of total incomes in the face of the now 
more visible higher profits. They resulted, also, from at- 
tempts to maintain rising real earnings in the face of 
higher consumer prices. Once started, cost increases fed 
on price increases, and price increases on cost increases. 
Thus the familiar price-cost spiral shot upward. 


Higher prices and higher costs for labour, financing, ser- 
vices and land soon led to a reduction in the rate of 
erowth and to higher unemployment in those industries 
and regions where some slackness already prevailed. 
Nevertheless, much push remained in the economy dur- 
ing the second half of the ’60s. The higher costs, re- 
duced productivity, and demands for still higher wages 
led to reduced profits in most industries; but mean- 
while, the continuing inflationary flames were fanned 
by lags in the impact of policy changes and by expecta- 
tions, now firmly entrenched, of still higher prices and 
incomes. Thus we were faced with inflation and increas- 
ing unemployment, both existing at the same time. 


This was the cold, harsh and uninviting situation that 
faced the Commission when it was appointed in June 
1969. Some steps had been taken to curb private and 
public expenditures through fiscal and monetary mea- 
sures, but by that time it was becoming clear that these 
government controls alone were unlikely to be effective, 
at least at that stage. This was acknowledged frankly by 
the federal Government in the White Paper, Policies for 
Price Stability, issued late in 1968. 


I will not review the Commission’s efforts—after exten- 
sive discussions with federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, employer associations and unions—to introduce 
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a broadly based incomes policy, except to say that these 
discussions, the experience with a limited incomes pol- 
icy, and an intensive examination of the forces at work 
in the economy over recent years led us to conclude 
that, once inflationary pressures are strongly en- 
trenched, attempts to remove them by deliberately 
creating slackness and unemployment in the economy 
can no longer be counted on to produce the desired 
results. 


When expectations of further gains are strongly held, 
price and income increases are unlikely, through de- 
mand curtailment policies alone, to drop off far enough 
and for long enough to remove inflationary pressures. 
The net result, unfortunately, is a loss of production and 
employment without corresponding benefits to the 
economy. This result led the Commission to the further 
conclusion that, when expectations of continued infla- 
tion are firmly held and likely to persist, broadly based 
and equitable price and income controls, when intro- 
duced as part of an overall economic management pol- 
icy, are more likely to produce the necessary results— 
and with less loss and greater benefits to the economy 
than would be the case without such formal restraints. 
To be effective, such controls require strong public 
backing and a close link among governments, employ- 
ers and unions. Fortunately, there are indications that 
these prerequisites may be present when needed in the 
future. 
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Construction overview 





Let us look now at the problems within the constructio 
industry. It was said that the answer to rapidly risin| 
prices and incomes in this sector of the economy is cor 
trols—and the sooner introduced the better. Othe 
groups said to deserve similar treatment include do 
tors, dentists, lawyers, professors and teachers, lan| 
speculators, and banks and other financial institutions. 
just to name a few! We concluded some time ago th¢ 
putting controls on single sectors of the economy are 
doubtful value, and the more we have examined the ‘ha 





struction industry, the less convinced we became tha 
control of prices and incomes is the only answer. 


| 


Rather than limit attention to price and wage increase: 
substantial though these have been, it is important t) 
look behind them at all the forces that have been oper 
ating in the construction industry. When this is done 
what stands out clearly as the source of the toughes 
problems facing the industry are the excesses: too mucl 
work or too little work. There is a parallel here wit 
those excesses in the economy as a whole that have tra 
ditionally produced inflation and recession. | 





In the construction industry, these excesses result fron 
sharp fluctuations in all types of construction—residen 
tial, commercial, institutional and engineering—an¢ 
from the constant shift of workers from one level or sits 
of activity to another. These problems show up clearh 
in annual data charted on a national basis. They ar 
more evident when plotted on a provincial basis, an¢ 
even more so on a regional basis. The impact of thesé 
fluctuations and shifts is felt by everyone associate¢ 
with the industry, but it is hardest on those—both firm: 
and employees—unable to obtain steady work. We have 
long talked about these fluctuations and the severity 0 
their influence on the industry and the economy. Com: 
bined government, client, employer and union action ir 
the late “50s produced a significant attempt to reduce 
seasonal swings in production and employment. These 
cannot be removed completely in our Canadian setting, 
but with sustained effort, more can be accomplished. 
The source of these fluctuations—annual variations in 
demand—must also be tackled. 


Some indications of the seriousness of these variations 
in construction operations can be gleaned from a few se- 
lected figures. During the period 1966 to 1970, construc- 
tion bore 26 per cent of all unemployment in Canada, 
even though it accounted for only 11 per cent of the to- 
tal labour force. Annual changes in the value of residen- 
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| construction in Canada, expressed in constant dol- 
s, ranged from —17 per cent in 1960 to +22 per cent 
1964. These figures were down to —1 per cent in 


ope 


ec 
ae 
a 


> 
66, up to +18 per cent in 1969 and down to —8 per t it 
at in 1970, +: oy 4 
AS A WY 


igineering construction in Québec showed the largest 
‘nual fluctuations during the decade. For example, the 
‘nual dollar value of work performed was 6 per cent 
3s in 1961 than in 1960; in 1964 it jumped to 37 per 
nt higher than in 1963, largely because of prepara- 
ms for Expo °67; the annual level fell during each of 
e next four years; and then, by 1970, it increased to 
ore than 12 per cent higher than the dollar value for 
169. 





he last figures are some comprehensive estimates, 
cently available for the first time, of the average dura- 
gn of annual employment and of the average annual 
wnings of construction workers. These estimates from 
nemployment Insurance and National Revenue 
yurces reveal that, in 1968, the estimated average 
neth of employment of the 360,000 workers concerned 
as 36 weeks, and the average annual earnings $5,200. 


YF these 360,000 workers, 40 per cent of the total 
‘orked 45 weeks or more and earned an average of 
7,000 during 1968. The position of this group of work- 
rs, on the basis of prevailing wage rates in 1968, was 
casonably good. The picture for the other 216,000, or 
0 per cent, was far from bright. A second group of 
6,000, or nearly one quarter of the total, worked be- 
ween 33 and 44 weeks for average yearly earnings of 
5,200. 


he remaining 35 per cent, or 128,000, can be divided 
nto two further groups of approximately equal size. 
he first of these worked from 21 to 32 weeks for aver- 
ge annual earnings of $3,750, and the second worked 
inder 21 weeks for average annual earnings of $2,400. 


\lthough the last group contained many students who 
vork only during the summer months, it and the third 
sroup present a particularly disturbing picture. We have 
cnown about it for some time, but we have not had such 
evealing evidence before. These are days of total nud- 
ty—at times, shocking. Perhaps it is in keeping with the 
rend that we should have a full exposure of the con- 
struction industry, too—shocking though it 1s. 


Added to the employment uncertainties that applied in 
1968 to more than half of the construction workforce 
are many inevitable accompanying economic and social 
costs. These derive from serious difficulties encountered 
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in the planning phase by contractors, unions and indivi- 
dual workers, both on projects and between projects: 
wasted manpower, equipment and time between jobs; 
low productivity; bankruptcies; uneven profits; and 
strained relations between employers and employees. 


Despite these difficulties, the construction industry does 
have certain protections. The demand for its services 
comes almost entirely from other sectors of the econ- 
omy, and hence it is not subject to the usual uncer- 
tainties and pressures of international markets. It has 
also an ability to pass on to its clients most of its costs. 
These include not just increased labour costs, which 
tend to be the most obvious, but also increased financ- 
ing costs, material and equipment costs, overhead and 
investment charges, profits, and increased property 
costs. 


It is the sum total of these rapidly mounting costs that 
needs to be checked. The costs are serious for the econ- 
omy; and even though most of them can be passed on, 
they harbour serious current and future implications for 
the construction industry. 


There have been some notable recent improvements in 
productivity, including technological advances and 
prefabrication, that are helping to offset increased costs. 
But labour is one of the major costs; it is not possible, 
by productivity improvements alone, to offset such an- 
nual wage increases as 17 per cent in 1970 and 14 per 
cent in 1971. Increased unit labour costs have inevitably 
resulted. What is equally disturbing is the spill-over ef- 
fect of these wage rate increases, and of increases in 
other construction costs on other industries and sectors 
of the economy. 





Not all of these increased costs have been caused | 
employment uncertainties and the fluctuations referre 
to earlier, but most of them are. Clearly, the costs ca 
not go on increasing without serious results, ultimate 
effecting greatly reduced construction activity ar 
employment. 


Solutions 


What can be done about these costs and the underlyin 
problems that produce them? The Commission has ha 
the benefit of close and valuable co-operation frot 
both employers and unions in examining in depth th 
basic problems facing the industry. Discussions wit 
representatives of both management and unions in th 
mechanical sector of the industry were held as early é 
1970. The result was a memorandum, “Action to Re 
strain Costs in the Construction Industry,” approve 
unanimously by the National Joint Labour-Manag 
ment Policy Committee of this sector of the industry i 
Winnipeg in November 1970. Since then, further dis 
cussions have been held in all parts of the country 
These have involved representatives of employers, a 
building trades unions, governments and clients on na 
tional, provincial and local levels. 


Union leaders have frequently said that, if they coul 
be assured of a higher degree of year-round employ 
ment for all their members—say even 45 weeks or 104 
months—their demands for higher wage increases wouk 
moderate substantially. On their part, contractors ar 
caught between what appear to be, and often are, ex 
treme collective bargaining demands on the one sid 
and frequent pressures on the other side from client 
who say, “It doesn’t matter if you have to pay more fo 
labour or other factors—get the job done!” The contrac 
tors alone obviously cannot solve the problems facin; 
them. Other clients, especially smaller and relative 
weaker ones, governments, and citizens generally com 
plain about mounting construction costs and ask 
“When are they going to stop increasing at these exces: 
sive rates?” 





There are other important areas that require attention 
but the more we have examined the situation the more 
it appears that a major part of the answer to the serious 
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oroblems facing the construction industry and the econ- 
omy lies in tackling, head-on, the basic market situ- 
ations that give rise to the extreme pressure or extreme 
slackness to which both contractors and unions respond. 


From our discussions and inquiries, two broad lines of 
action to cope with these underlying market fluctuations 
have emerged: |. To reach final decisions concerning the 
main features of major construction projects as far in 
advance as possible; to assemble information on these 
future projects on a comprehensive basis; to combine 
this information with reliable projections of other con- 
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struction activities; and finally, to make this informa- 
tion available regularly for broad types of construction 
by local geographic areas or regions. 2. To consider the 
possibility of introducing incentives for both industry 
and clients to achieve better programming of construc- 
tion operations as a whole, plus greater employment se- 
curity for all those dependent on the industry. 


On the first of these lines of action, some progress is 
being made by both public and private agencies in 
planning longer lead times for major projects before 
work begins. The extra time thus afforded enables re- 
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lated manpower and other plans to be developed with 
less disturbance both to the construction industry and 
the economy. 


In addition, an examination has been made by the fed- 
eral Government into the additional measures required 





to assemble advance information on major constructio 
projects, and to co-ordinate it with projections based o 
building permits and other information on an are 
basis. Representatives of Statistics Canada, the Depar 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce, the Econom: 
Council of Canada and other directly intereste 
agencies took part in this examination, and follow-u 
steps are now being taken. 


On the second line of action, a number of preliminar 
proposals have been developed. These are currentl 
being discussed with interested representatives of em 
ployers, unions, governments and clients. To paralle 
the incentives for clients, contracting firms and employ 
ces to program their respective jobs earlier and on ; 
more co-ordinated basis, penalties might be levied wher 
this objective is ignored. The overall aims, of course, ar 
to provide more regular employment, restrain or reduc 
waste, increase productivity, and curb mounting costs, 
| 
Unquestionably, the problems confronting the construe 
tion industry are among the toughest we have faced ir 
the work of the Prices and Incomes Commission; but we 
have been greatly encouraged by the keen interes 
shown by all parties, and by their willingness to tackle 
these problems in a realistic and forthright manner. 


It has become increasingly clear to us that lasting solu- 
tions will require the continuing co-operation of each of 
the groups concerned—namely, employers, unions. 
clients and governments. No two or even three of these 


groups can solve the problems alone. All four must act. 
and act together. 


(After receiving degrees from the University of Alberta, 
McGill and Harvard, George V. Haythorne went on to 
serve at various times as Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, and President of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 
His last post was as a member of the Prices and Incomes 
Commission. He is currently a senior visitor at Cam- 
bridge University. The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect 


the views or policies of the Canada Department of 
Labour.) 
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Yonsumer, August 


[he consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced 0.8 per 
cent to 141.3 in August from 140.2 in July and was 4.7 
yer cent higher than a year ago. This compares with a 
ise of 0.7 per cent between these two months, but con- 
rasts with smaller July-to-August increases in recent 


/ears. 


All major components registered increases except cloth- 
ng, which declined 0.2 per cent. The principal contrib- 
ator to the advance in the all-items index was a 22 Pet 
sent rise in the food index. Among the other compo- 
aents that increased were: recreation and reading 0.8 
per cent; health and personal care 0.6 per cent; trans- 
portation 0.5 per cent; housing 0.3 per cent; and to- 
bacco and alcohol 0.1 per cent. 





The food index increased 2.2 per cent to 145.7 from 
142.5. This increase is the largest recorded between July 
and August prior to 1961. It compares with an increase 
of 2.0 per cent between these two months last year, and 
with an average increase between July and August of 
1.3 per cent in the preceding five years. 


In the latest month, the price level of food consumed at 
home advanced 2.6 per cent, and restaurant meal prices 
rose 0.2 per cent. Within the food-at-home component, 
most major groups recorded advances, but fruit and 
some miscellaneous items declined in price. The meat, 
fish and poultry index increased 1.1 per cent and was 
14.0 per cent above its level of a year earlier. Pork prices 
rose, on average, 2.9 per cent between July and August. 


All cuts contributed to the increase, and the pork index 
was 27 per cent above its level of a year ago. Prices of 
most beef cuts advanced in the latest month, increasing 
the beef index 0.8 per cent. Poultry quotations declined 
1.0 per cent. Egg prices rose 6.6 per cent and were al- 
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most 22 per cent above their level of a year earlier. All 
dairy product items registered advances for the latest 
month, and fluid milk and powdered skim milk prices 
increased in several centres across the country. The bak- 
ery and cereal products component rose 0.6 per cent as 
all items, including bread, recorded advances. Vege- 
table prices increased slightly, on average, 0.1 per cent 
compared with an average July and August decrease of 
over 5 per cent in the preceding five years. 


Higher prices were recorded for all canned and frozen 
vegetables surveyed and for most fresh vegetables; but 
tomatoes, cabbage and celery prices declined. The fruit 
index declined 1.3 per cent, mainly because of lower 
prices for some fresh fruits. It stood, on average, almost 
4 per cent below its level of a year ago, but vegetable 
prices advanced more than 7 per cent in the same pe- 
riod. Among other foodstuffs, decreases were registered 
for sugar, soft drinks, tea and salad dressing, and in- 
creases for ground and instant coffee, honey and peanut 
butter. The food index was 7.2 per cent higher than a 
year ago, with the price of food consumed at home in- 
creasing 7.4 per cent and that for restaurant meals 6.1 
per cent. 


The housing index rise of 0.3 per cent to 143.8 in Au- 
gust from 143.3 in July resulted from increases of 0.5 
per cent and 0.1 per cent in the shelter and household 
operation components. Within shelter, the home-own- 
ership component advanced 0.7 per cent because of 
higher new house prices, home-owner repair charges, 
and dwelling insurance rates. Rents advanced 0.1 per 
cent. Within household operation, increased fuel oil 
prices were registered in London, Saskatoon, Vancouver 
and Victoria. Scattered seasonal sales on a number of 
items reduced the average level of furniture and floor 
covering prices 0.2 per cent and 0.3 per cent. 


Household textile prices advanced 0.2 per cent because 
of increased drapery material and wool blanket quota- 
tions. The household effects insurance index advanced 
2.8 per cent, with increased rates in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. Among other items, 
dishes, glassware and light bulbs were higher in price, 
and a number of cleaning supplies such as scouring 
powder and soap flakes were on sale in several cities. 
The housing index was 4.6 per cent above its level of a 
year ago. 


The clothing index decreased 0.2 per cent to 131.3 from 
131.6. The only component registering an increase was 
footwear, as higher prices for women’s and children’s 
shoes outweighed lower prices in men’s shoes because 
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of sales. Both the men’s and women’s wear components 
declined 0.6 per cent, the former because of sale prices 
in most cities for suits, slacks and windbreakers, and the 
latter because lower prices for dresses outweighed in- 
creased prices for underwear. Children’s wear recorded 
a decrease of 0.1 per cent, mainly because of sales on 
boys’ slacks and girls’ cotton dresses. Between August 
1971 and August 1972 the clothing index rose 1.9 per 
cent. 


The transportation index increased 0.5 per cent to 134.3 
from 133.6 as a result of a 0.6 per cent advance in the 
automobile operation component. Among automobile 
operation items, insurance rates increased 3.5 per cent, 
the price of motor oil rose 0.6 per cent, and new car 
prices advanced 0.1 per cent. Gasoline prices declined 
slightly in some Ontario centres. The inter-city travel 
component increased 0.5 per cent because of a seasonal 
rise in the train fares index. In August 1972, the trans- 
portation index was 2.8 per cent above its level of a year 
ago. 


The health and personal care index advanced 0.6 per 
cent to 150.0 from 149.1 as a result of increases of 0.9 
per cent and 0.3 per cent in the personal care and health 
care components. Personal care supplies prices ad- 
vanced 1.0 per cent because of higher quotations for toi- 
let soap, face cream and cleansing tissues. A 0.6 per cent 
rise in the personal care service element reflected in- 
creased charges for men’s haircuts and women’s hair- 
dressing in a number of cities. There was an increase in 
the health care component as a result of higher prices 
for all pharmaceuticals surveyed, particularly prescrip- 
tions, headache tablets and vitamins. The health and 
personal care index was 5.3 per cent above its level of 
August 1971. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.8 per cent to 
140.5 from 139.4, mainly because of higher motion pic- 
ture admission charges in Halifax, Saint John, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Vancouver, and increasing football admis- 
sions in most major cities. Newspaper subscription rates 
increased in Ottawa and Regina. The tobacco and alco- 
hol index rose 0.1 per cent to 132.9 from 132.8 as mixed 
price movements across the country resulted in a margi- 
nal increase in the tobacco component. The index was 
2.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


City consumer, August 


Between July and August, the consumer price index 
(1961 = 100) increased in all regional city and city com- 
binations. Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Toronto 
to 1.3 per cent in St. John’s, Nfld. Food indexes ad- 
vanced in all cities as higher prices were registered for 
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most meats, many fresh produce items, eggs, fresh 
bakery and cereal products, jam and honey. Restaura 
meal prices were higher in several western centr 
Prices were generally lower across the country for se 
eral items including sugar, chicken, oranges, banan: 
tomatoes and cabbage. Housing components increas 
in 8 cities and were unchanged in 4. The increases w 
mainly because of marginally increased rents, high 
prices for cleaning supplies and increased insuran 
rates on household contents. 


Seasonal increases in train fare indexes and higher a 
tomobile insurance rates were mainly responsible for 
increase in transportation components in 8  citi¢ 
Health and personal-care components increased in 
cities, reflecting higher prices for pharmaceuticals ar 
toiletries, and some increased charges for men’s haircu 
and women’s hairdressing. The recreation and readir 
indexes rose in 9 cities and declined in 3, mainly b 
cause of higher admission charges to cinemas and foo 
ball games, an increase in the price of camera film, i 
cluding processing, and—in Ottawa and Regina 
increased newspaper subscription rates. The compi 
nents for clothing and for tobacco and alcohol regi 


tered mixed movements across the country. | 





Regional consumer price index point changes betwee 
July and August were: On the base 1961=100: § 
John’s + 1.7 to 132.3; Saint John + 1.4 to 132.4; Ottaw 
+1.3 to 137.4; Saskatoon-Regina +1.2 to 129.2; Vat 
couver + 1.1 to 132.9; Halifax +1.0 to 132.5; Montrej 
+.9 to 132.6; Winnipeg +.9 to 134.0; Edmonton-Ca 
gary +.5 to 133.6; Toronto +.2 to 135.9. On the bas 
1969= 100: Thunder Bay +1.2 to 108.4; Québec Cit 
reo tO LO far. 





City indexes are not as comprehensive in price conter 
as the Canada consumer price index and may unde1 
estimate slightly the degree of price movements 0 
curring. In this connection, the shelter component of th 
city indexes moved on the basis of changes in rent 
only; changes in both rents and home-ownership cost 
are included in the Canada index. Because home-own 
ership costs have increased more rapidly than rents, th 
housing and all-items indexes for cities have tended t 
underestimate somewhat the rates of price increase 
particularly over longer periods. Statistics Canada ma 
ultimately incorporate home-ownership prices in cit 
indexes. 
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The International Labour Organization and its relation 
a federal state was the topic of a seminar held in Ot- 
awa during early October. Representatives of all pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour except those of British 
Columbia and Newfoundland examined such topics as 
‘he International Labour Code, operation and pro- 
xrams of the ILO, and the tripartite structure as the 
functional basis for the ILO. Host for the event was the 
{nternational Labour Affairs Branch of the Canada De- 
partment of Labour. 

The meeting was held primarily to familiarize provin- 
cial administrators with the ILO, as well as to 
strengthen federal-provincial co-operation in ILO mat- 
ters. Conventions adopted by the ILO represent inter- 
national labour standards and, upon ratification, create 
binding legal obligations. In the case of a federal state 
such as Canada, where labour legislation usually falls 
under both federal and provincial jurisdiction, it is es- 
sential to have a mechanism of federal-provincial con- 
sultations with respect to the implementation and even- 
tual ratification of the Conventions concerned. Such a 
mechanism of federal-provincial consultations has been 
in operation in Canada for some time. 


Recently a new feature was added. Following consulta- 
tion with the provinces a procedure was adopted for 
recording provincial conformity with ILO Conventions 
when Canada is not yet in a position to ratify them. 
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soley formulation and approval 





The highlight of the week-long conference was a debate 
on tripartism—the ILO policy by which workers, man- 
agements and governments of member countries are 
represented by separate delegates in all phases of ILO 
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de Merlis 


Kaplansky 


activities. G. H. Durocher, Director of Labour Relations 
for the Canadian Construction Association, spoke on 
the management view of tripartism. He noted that the 
International Organization of Employers, established 
during the 1920s, has provided a voice for world em- 
ployers in the affairs of the ILO. Although the attitude 
of many employers toward the ILO is frequently one of 
indifference, he saw the ILO as serving a useful function 
in setting up and supervising global labour standards. 
Tripartism, because it gives each of the three parties in- 
volved in industrial relations a part in policy formula- 
tion and approval, is the most effective basis for ILO 
organization. 


Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the Canada Branch of 
the ILO, and Special Advisor to the Director-General of 
the ILO, spoke about the outlook of labour on tri-par- 
tism. Pointing out that it is the only existing interna- 
tional forum for labour, he stressed the importance of 
the ILO as a channel of industrial relations communi- 
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Mainwaring Duroche 


cation. As far as Canadian labour’s “benign view” o 
the ILO is concerned, he noted it was a product of thi 
excellent job being done by governments. Labour ha 
seen little need to concern itself with defending interest 
that governments have ably represented in the past. 


Asserting that tripartism is essential to effective oper 
ation of the ILO, Kaplansky added that it gives mor 
discipline to ILO proceedings than is enjoyed in the 
United Nations. John Mainwaring, Director of the In 
ternational Labour Affairs Branch of the Canada De. 
partment of Labour, chaired the tripartism debate anc 
commented on the position of governments. Main. 
waring was recently elected Chairman of the ILO’ 
Governing Body (LG, Sept., p. 453). 
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Delegates to the 17th annual convention of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour were presented with several 
notable resolutions for consideration, including a 
request by the executive council that two new members 
be added to the Federation executive in the newly 
created position of vice-presidents-at-large. The call for 
appointment of the two new members noted that “there 
is a need for greater representation on the executive 
other than on a geographic basis.” 


In other resolutions, extension of invitations to affiliate 
for the Teamsters, the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, and other legitimate labour organiza- 
tions was discussed at the convention. Provincial out- 
Jawing of professional strikebreakers in Nova Scotia 
was also demanded of the provincial Government. An 
increase in the present provincial minimum wage from 
$1.55 to $2.50 an hour was put forward in the form of a 
tesolution. 


One resolution that stirred controversy between dele- 
gates and Nova Scotia Labour Minister Scott MacNutt 
called for denturists to be allowed to fill orders for den- 
‘tures without requiring approval by a dentist. The dis- 
‘cussion took place immediately before MacNutt’s 

scheduled address to the convention, and dealt with a 
recent bill defeated in the Nova Scotia legislature that 
would have given denturists the freedom to prescribe 
without consultation. 


Bill Dodge 


Many of the most vicious attacks on organized labour 
come from “low-paid, exploited, unorganized workers 
who lack the initiative to join unions and improve their 
lot.” Speaking to Federation delegates, CLC Secretary- 
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Treasurer Bill Dodge added that these same attackers 
owe many of the advantages they now enjoy to orga- 
nized labour—pensions, health and welfare legislation, 
and even the right to vote. 


Dodge condemned compulsory arbitration, stating that 
it was not a fair and equitable way to avoid strikes, and 
had not succeeded in cases where it has been tried. 
“Curiously, I find very few employers arguing for com- 
pulsory arbitration,” he said. “They don’t want to be 
stuck with decisions made by supposedly impartial ex- 
perts who know nothing about the problems of the 
workers or the industry either.” He emphasized that the 
right to strike should be recognized as “an essential ele- 
ment in the free bargaining process.” 


Compulsory arbitration 


During the annual convention, policy reports in five 
areas were presented to the delegates. They dealt with 
compulsory arbitration, the environment, the oil and 
natural gas industry, non-resident land ownership and 
the economic situation. 


The statement on compulsory arbitration strongly op- 
posed “any form of compulsory arbitration as a replace- 
ment of free collective bargaining in any form of human 
endeavour, public or private.” Also opposed was any at- 
tempt to deny democratic rights to any group through 
classifying them as “essential workers.” It noted that 
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“history has recorded the dismal failure of the arbi- 
tration process where it has replaced free collective bar- 
gaining; and those countries that have introduced com- 
pulsion at the bargaining table have experienced a 
greater degree of breakdown in labour-management re- 
lations than countries that have avoided this patented 
cure-all of industrial relations.” 


Environment 


The Federation welcomed establishment in Nova Scotia 
of a Ministry of the Environment, and passage of the 
Environment Protection Act. It urged that “no time be 
wasted in proclaiming the Act and empowering the En- 
vironmental Council with all the powers given to the 
Minister as jurisdiction for the Council.” Organized la- 
bour was called on to work toward the environmental 
standards set in the Act, and to solicit support from 
other interest groups to help achieve the standards. 


Oil and gas industry 


A five-point program, set down as a policy statement on 
the oil and natural gas industry, called upon the Nova 
Scotia Government to force oil companies to develop 
immediately any wells that have been discovered. The 
program also recommended that the Government in- 
sure the processing of locally recovered crude petroleum 
in local refineries and that spin-off work from the oil in- 
dustry go to Nova Scotians. If a pipeline were to be 
built, the policy statement urged that it be publicly 
owned and operated by a provincial Crown corporation. 
Lastly, a system of royalties fair to both the province 
and industry should be adopted. Noting the Alberta ex- 
ample, where royalty percentages have been falling in 
recent years, the policy statement recommended that 
royalties be set at 50 per cent of well-head prices and 
that a minimum of $1.25 per barrel be maintained at all 
times. 


Non-resident landownership 


The statement on non-resident landownership pointed 
out that many rural Nova Scotians are disposing of land 
holdings to non-Nova Scotians because of a weakening 
of primary industry in the province that has led to 
higher living costs. This has forced farmers, fishermen, 
and lumber workers to sell property as it becomes too 
expensive for them to retain. The Federation called for 
“a program to strengthen the position of the primary 
producer in Nova Scotia, and bring prosperity to the ru- 
ral population” as the best preventive for the buying of 
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land by non-residents. It also urged a tabulation o 
property ownership by the Government, plus review 0 
landownership in Nova Scotia by a royal commission. 4 
differential property tax to protect residents from the ef 
fects of tax increases on land with high recreationa 
value was also proposed. 


Further, the Government should abolish public tay 
sales by municipal governments. Repossessed lanc 
could then be held by the provincial Government as 
Crown property and leased to individuals for limitec 
time periods. Lastly, a long-term and comprehensive 
planning of land use was advocated in the policy state. 
ment that would safeguard recreational land for future 
use by Nova Scotians. 


Economy policy 


Noting that Nova Scotia has the lowest rate of employ- 
ment increase in Canada, the Federation termed the 
Government’s development efforts as “little short of di- 
saster,” adding that “at the same time as the Govern- 
ment is claiming great gains achieved in investment and 
output, Nova Scotia workers are being economically de- 
prived.” It demanded that an overall economic plan be 
formulated for the province in conjunction with the fed- 
eral Government; also, that jobs be created to raise av- 
erage wages and salaries in the province, and that in- 
centive programs be adopted based on wages and job 
guarantees as opposed to capital subsidies. Recognition’ 
was also demanded for the geographic and structural 
nature of the Canadian economy requiring implemen- 
tation of appropriately differentiated policies. 





Gerald Regan 


Environmental protection was the main theme of Nova 
Scotia Premier Gerald Regan’s address to the Feder- 
ation. Warning that extremism by some people on the 
environment question could have drastic consequences, 
he suggested that “‘a fanatical approach can thwart all 
development, create vast unemployment, and assure a 
much lower standard of living for thousands of Nova 
Scotians.” Noting the opposition voiced by some to oil 
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evelopment on Sable Island because of danger to the 
cology, Regan said, “They take that position with com- 
Jete disregard for the immeasurable benefits the pro- 
uction of oil will bring to Nova Scotians.” 


tegan said he views unemployment in the province as 
o greater a problem than the under-employment that 
ees workers at jobs neither paying well nor fully utiliz- 
og their skills. The answer is creation of new, better- 
yaying jobs through industrial development, he said, 
idding that an extreme approach to environmental pro- 
ection could thwart this much needed development. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


[he announcement of changes in provincial legislation 
vere the highlight of this year’s annual convention of 
the Newfoundland and Labrador Federations of La- 
sour. About 170 delegates attending the three-day 
meeting in St. John’s heard Labour Minister Ed May- 
nard announce forthcoming amendments to the Trade 
Union Act, to be brought before the next Legislature. If 
passed, the changes will eliminate the ex parte injunc- 
tion (a legal instrument that allows an employer to have 
an injunction served against a union without the union 
being allowed to present its case). 


i] 


Maynard went on to outline other revisions: the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act would be modified to bring 
fishermen and farmers under coverage; and children, 
under certain protective clauses, will be employable if 
changes in the Employment of Children Act are passed. 


New legislation to be proposed includes a wage protec- 
tion act to replace the present Workmen’s Wages Act 
and improve wage settlement procedures. Another act 
will require employers to serve adequate notice prior to 
large layoffs of employees. Maynard said that the Re- 
port of the Cohen Royal Commission on Labour Legis- 
lation, which has been endorsed by the NFL, would be 
used as valuable resource material for formulating fu- 
ture labour legislation. 


The Labour Minister announced also that an educa- 
tional program on industrial relations would be intro- 
duced in schools at the junior high school level to teach 
basic concepts of union and industrial organization. Fur- 


ther, the possibility of bringing an industrial relations 
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program to those people already in the labour force or 
in junior management, is being studied. He pointed out 
as well the need for upgrading provincial technical and 
vocational training to better prepare workers for 
industry. 


The changes announced by Maynard helped placate 
delegates who earlier had been angered by the failure of 
Premier Frank Moores to appear at the convention. 
Moores had been scheduled to address the opening ses- 
sion of the convention, but Social Services and Rehabil- 
itation Minister Tom Hickey took his place, stating that 
the Premier had suddenly been called on to meet an- 
other commitment. Several of the delegates walked off 
the floor as Hickey was speaking. 


Federation President Walter Critchley welcomed all the 
legislative proposals outlined by Labour Minister May- 
nard. He termed revocation of the ex parte injunction a 
“tremendous step forward in labour relations.” He also 
endorsed extension of compensation to cover every per- 
son employed in Newfoundland and Labrador, noting 
in regard to changes to the Employment of Children 
Act that the Federation had been seeking the stoppage 
of abuses to children. Federation support was expressed 
for the Fraser Report’s proposal that a municipal in- 
come tax be instituted in St. John’s to replace property 
taxes. The Government was urged to enact this and 
other recommendations of the Report. 


Efforts for an all-out campaign to bring greater labour 
organization to Newfoundland and Labrador were out- 
lined. Immediately after the convention, President 
Critchley announced, a meeting would be convened of 
all union business agents, international representatives, 
and full-time officials throughout the province to ascer- 
tain why some locals are still outside the Federation. A 
co-operative drive to increase union membership would 
follow. 


A number of resolutions dealing with health care were 
passed by delegates: repeal of the Hospital Act prohib- 
iting strikes by hospital personnel; extension of the 
Dental Care Plan to cover all school children, not jut 
those under age 12; legal permission for denturists to 
operate independent of dentists; and compensation for, 
and preventive measures against, the disease of 
asbestosis. 


Other resolutions passed demanded an increase in the 
minimum hourly wage for workers over 18 from $1.40 
to $2.50; inception of a mother’s allowance program. 
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formation of a commission for inquiry into dental costs; 
and inauguration of a provincial auto insurance 
program. 


An important breakthrough in management of the New- 
foundland Steel Company Limited plant at Octagon was 
reached during the convention, partially sparked by ac- 
tions of the NFL executive. In response to a resolution 
passed by the convention urging the Federation to de- 
termine the future of 300 employees at the mill, talks 
were arranged between representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Steel Company of Canada, and the 
United Steelworkers of America. This meeting brought 
confirmation of earlier reports that Stelco would take 
over Operation of the mill for at least the next six 
months. 


In elections, all former members of the executive were 
returned to office: Walter Critchley, President; John 
MacKenzie, Secretary-Treasurer; William Parsons, 
Eastern Vice-President; Michael Neville, Northern 
Vice-President; Earl Thisle, Western Vice-President; 
and Arthur Kelly, Central Vice-President. Chesley Beck 
was elected by acclamation to the newly created posi- 
tion of Southern Vice-President. 


Saskatchewan 


An economic and social program for the 1970s was en- 
dorsed by the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour at its 
17th annual convention in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
October 12 to 14. The plan called for abolition of unem- 
ployment by planned public policies and enforcement 
of corporate policies, as well as fair prices that would 
ensure a Satisfactory return to farmers for their labour. 
The program demanded adequate wages, a minimum 
wage of $2.50 an hour, protection for part-time employ- 
ees, elimination of poverty, eradication of pollution, 
and the provision of adequate housing. 


Adoption of the program in the form of a resolution fol- 
lowed a panel discussion moderated by Grace Hartman, 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees. Other panelists were Don Ching, 
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Deputy Minister of Labour; Ken Smith, Chairman o 
the Federal Social Security Committee; David Keith 
President of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 
and Roy Atkinson, President of the National Farmers 
Union. 


About 200 voting delegates attended the three-day 
meeting to deal with Federation business and hear suck 
speakers as Donald Macdonald, President of the Cana 
dian Labour Congress, and Gordon Snyder, Saskatche 
wan Minister of Labour. Ross Hale, President of th 
Saskatchewan Federation, noted in his address that or 
ganized labour has recently been under unprecedentec 
attack. “The old-line parties and their apologists in al 
walks of life, consistently undermine trade unions on the 
legislative front and would adopt the arch-reactionary 
Nixon-inspired wage and price controls that would be < 
boon to corporations and restrain wage and salary 
earners. 


“In spite of the hysteria against unions, in spite of the 
media craze to damn us, in spite of the politicians’ de 
sire to blame us for seemingly all the ills of society, ir 
spite of some fear and foreboding among unorganizec 
workers, we can and must organize. Indeed, in spite o 
all the suspicion employers attempt to generate agains 
us, multitudes of people want the protection of a trade 
union.” 


Hale went on to pinpoint legislative improvements ove: 
the past year, pointing to the Trade Union Act, forth: 
coming changes in workmen’s compensation, better la. 
bour standards and their administration, and the adop. 
tion of new approaches in technological change anc 
accident prevention. He singled out plant shutdowns 
coupled with mass layoffs, as one area needing greater 
legislative control. Wage and price controls should no 
be implemented, he noted, because they systematically 
restrain wages and salaries, while prices, interest anc 
profit go without curtailment, thus benefiting the 
corporations. 


Hale dismissed claims that Canada’s high unemploy- 
ment rates are caused by increasing numbers of women 
entering the workforce, adding that the Canadian per- 
centage of 36.5 is considerably lower than that of other 
major industrial nations. 


Donald Macdonald centred his address on unemploy- 
ment in Canada, charging the federal Government with 
hiding the situation behind a “smoke screen of statistics 
and meaningless jargon.” Under the Trudeau Govern- 
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nent, he said, unemployment increased from 4.8 per 
ent to 6.7 per cent, leaving 573,000 people out of work. 
Je predicted that, if present trends continue, “We shall 
ace unemployment of devastating proportions this 
yinter.” 


Somparing work lost through unemployment and 
trikes, Macdonald said that, last year, 13 million man- 
lays of labour were lost by unemployed workers, while 
he total of man-days lost in strikes was .17 of I per 
sent—the lowest since 1965. He claimed that the figures 
yn unemployment underestimate its seriousness because 
Manpower Training, Local Initiative, and Opportunity 
‘or Youth programs are counted as employment. Resi- 
dents of the Yukon and native people are also not 
counted in the statistics, and they have unemployment 
evels of over 80 per cent during the winter, Macdonald 
charged. Lastly, persons who have completed their edu- 
sation but have not registered in the workforce are in- 
sluded in the figures. “And Canada is going to continue 
10 have the fastest growing labour force in the next five 
years,” Macdonald concluded. “The Government must 
know this, but has not taken any steps to provide eco- 
nomic policies to create jobs.” 

| 

Discussing labour legislation, Labour Minister Gordon 
Snyder outlined for delegates several recent significant 
changes. He noted the increase in the minimum wage, 
establishment of the 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and the 
amendment to permit referral by the Labour Depart- 
‘ment of any equal pay dispute for formal investigation 
and action by the new Human Rights Commission. 
Comprehensive changes in legislation may also be ex- 
pected after completion of a report from a workmen’s 
‘compensation task force, set up during the past year. 


‘A new Occupational Health Act passed this year will 
give wide powers to occupational health officers of the 
Department of Labour, Snyder asserted, and an occu- 
pational health committee must be established within 
any place of employment where 10 or more persons are 
employed to ensure maintenance of safe and healthy 
working conditions. Expansion of the government’s 
Women’s Bureau will be provided to enable the Bureau 
‘to keep pace with the increased number of female mem- 
bers in the workforce. 
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A resolution calling for strengthening of the Women’s 
Bureau was at one point rejected by convention dele- 
gates, without any opposition from the women dele- 
gates present. After Grace Hartman criticized the as- 
sembly for rejection of the motion, however, it was 
brought back on the floor and passed, along with two 
other demands for improvement in working conditions 
for women. 


Important resolutions passed at the convention were: |. 
raising of the minimum wage to $2.50 an hour, and 
mobilization of unionists to press for adoption of the 4- 
day, 32-hour workweek; 2. implementation of the 32- 
hour week immediately among government employees, 
and its inclusion in the New Democratic Party plat- 
form; 3. creation of a full range of secondary industries 
to process the fuel, minerals, fibres and related raw re- 
sources found in Saskatchewan; 4. protestation against 
the film, “Strike,” having been presented on CBC tele- 
vision; 5. withholding of incentive development grants 
to Kraft Foods Limited, and support for the National 
Farmers’ Union boycott of that company by excluding 
it from government purchase orders; 6. introduction of 
courses on trade unionism into all levels of provincial 
education; and 7. inclusion of mine workers in protec- 
tion under the Occupational Health and Safety Act. 


The report of the Saskatchewan Federation’s executive 
council welcomed increased co-operation between the 
Saskatchewan labour movement and the provincial 
Government. It singled out the new Trade Union Act as 
“an outstanding piece of labour law, the best of its type 
in Canada.” The report also commended the Govern- 
ment’s new outlook on the composition of government 
boards affecting labour, welcoming and often acting 
upon recommendations submitted by the Federation. In 
closing, the report emphasized the need for continuing 
work in the labour field, expressing concern about 
trends to increase the length of the working day to 10 or 
12 hours. 
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Book reviews 





4 Days, 40 Hours; edited by Riva Poor; Bursk and Poor 
Publishing, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 144 pages; 
$6.50 by prepaid mail order, $7.00 C.O.D.; Available in 
Canada from Peter R. Downing Associates, 5 King 
Street, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Shorter work hours have been a constant demand of or- 
ganized labour since its earliest days. As MIT professor 
Paul A. Samuelson notes in the foreword to this book, 
“To the militant trade unionist, the move toward a 4- 
day week, whether a 40-hour week or 32-hour week, is 
one more skirmish in the continuing battle for higher 
standard wage rates, improved work conditions on the 
job, and improved fringe benefits for retirement and 
health needs.” The authors examine a_ transitional 
phase that, for the present, seems to meet the needs of 
both labour and management. 


The 4-day, 40-hour week is a child of the current 40- 
hour week and the approaching 4-day, 32-hour week, 


seeming to combine many advantages of both parents 
It allows workers one less workday a week, with th 
same pay. Management gains because such problems a 
labour shortages, high turnover and absenteeism ar 
cured while productivity is kept high. 


Several interesting points are brought out in the book 
in the firms examined, the initiative to adopt the ney 
workweek came from management. Companies on th 
4-day, 40-hour week have a generally higher percentag 
of women workers than the norm; productivity ha 
been maintained, if not improved, in most firms. The 4 
day, 40-hour workweek is not confined to one type o 
business. Manufacture, service, retail, and wholesale- 
each industry has at least one representative company 
experimenting with it. 


This book is based on results obtained from a study 
done on 27 firms ranging in size from 5 to 3,500, includ 
ing Reader’s Digest and some terminals of both Gul 
and Mobil Oil. It comprises articles from experts it 
various facets of industrial relations such as the implica 
tions for cities, scheduling problems, work and leisure 
and the looming 3-day workweek. 





Employment review 


There were declines in employment and unemployment 
between July and August. The decrease in actual unem- 
ployment was less than usual and in employment more 
than usual. This resulted in an increase in the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate of from 6.3 in July to 6.7 
in August. The labour force declined from 9,368,000 to 
9,274,000. Compared with a year ago, the labour force 
increased by 302,000 or 3.4 per cent; employment rose 
254,000 or 3.0 per cent. Unemployment was 48,000 
above the level of a year ago. 


Employment. The number of employed persons de- 
creased from 8,825,000 to 8,771,000. There was a slight 
decline in manufacturing although normally it increases 
between July and August. Trade increased where usu- 
ally it decreases. Declines in service, 34,000, and public 
administration, 21,000, were about average for this time 
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of year. The seasonally adjusted employment level ir 
August was 8,361,000, about the same as in July 
8,370,000. Declines in the number of employed persons 
14 to 24 years of age, 14,000, and men 25 years of age 
and over, 9,000, offset increases in employment fot 
women aged 25 and over, 20,000. Employment in. 
creased in Québec, decreased in the Prairies, and re- 
mained virtually unchanged in other regions. 


Unemployment. There were 503,000 unemployed _per- 
sons in August compared with 543,000 in July. The 
unadjusted unemployment rate, representing the actual 
number of unemployed as a per cent of the labour 
force, was 5.4 in August compared with 5.8 in July. 
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‘he seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 6.7 in 
ugust. There was a large increase in the rate for per- 
ms aged 14 to 24 but other main groups showed little 
ange. There were increases in the Prairie Region and 
ntario and the rate for other regions remained about 
le same. 


1.S. employment 
jhe unemployment rate in the United States was 5.5 per 
ent in September, basically unchanged from the 5.6 per 
ent rate for August. The number of unemployed per- 
ons was 4,700,000 in September, 200,000 fewer than in 
ae previous month. As the civilian labour force usually 
eclines sharply when large numbers of young people 
sturn to school, the labour force declined as expected, 
1,700,000. After seasonal adjustment it totalled 
7,000,000 persons. The number of employed persons 
dvanced 250,000 to 82,000,000, the increase being al- 
jost equally distributed among adult men and teen- 
igers. 


Jnemployment insurance report 


uring August, 1972, 22,366 investigations were final- 
zed across Canada. Of these 8,238 were on-premises in- 
‘estigations and 7,348 were selective investigations to 
erify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
aining 1,544 formal investigations and 5,236 post-au- 
it investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
ected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
unitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
g false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
727. Prosecutions were commenced in 107 cases, all 
gainst claimants. 


Jecember credits 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 641, origi- 
yates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
he Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
Jer the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the Minister 
of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department. 
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Certification before the CLRB, p. 639, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act in- 
volving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, for which the Employee Representation Branch 
of the Department is the administrative agency. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 632, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose 
claims are in process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 


Photos. Ontario Hydro: Cover, p. 619. NFB: Cover, p. 
616, 618, 620, 621, 622. Murray MacGowan: p. 625, 
626. 
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- The TUC 
and the view 
from Brighton 


Reaction against the Industrial Relations Act dominated 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, held in Brighton, England, from September 4 
to 8. British labour showed its determination to con- 
tinue to boycott the Act by punishing unions that have 
submitted to government pressure by registering under 
the Act. Appeals by 10 unions suspended for registering 
under the Act were turned down, and suspension was 
confirmed for a total of 32 unions that refused to abide 
by the TUC’s policy of not co-operating with the Act. 


Jack Peel, a leader of the National Union of Dyers, 
Bleachers, and Textile Workers, was defeated in his bid 
for re-election to the TUC’s General Council. It was a 
major defeat for unionists wanting co-operation with 
the Government, for Peel had advocated ending the 
boycott. Peel had been an influential officer with the 
TUC, sitting on both the executive and economic com- 
mittees, and his defeat was viewed as endorsement by 
the membership of the Congress’s boycott policy. Two 
other members of the Council, Stanley Gretton of the 
bakers’ union and William Hogarth of the seamen’s 
union, were also replaced after their unions were sus- 
pended for registering. 


The Congress showed defiance also for the policies of 
the present Conservative administration of Prime Min- 
ister Heath by affirming opposition to British entry into 
the European Common Market. By a vote of 4,892,000 
to 3,516,000, the delegates endorsed a resolution urging 
Britain to remain out of the economic union. 


Wage and price controls proposed by the Government 
also aroused the antipathy of delegates. Sir Sidney 
Greene, Chairman of the TUC economic committee, 
said wages were not alone responsible for the rise in the 
cost of living. In leading the debate on wage policy, he 
noted that “the Government now realizes it cannot bring 
the unions to heel by having a million unemployed,” but 
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he added that there was still a danger that the union 
would regard technological change and lack of work a: 
going hand in hand. 


“We have always said that improving technology is on 
of the most important ways in which our living stan 
dards can be increased,” said Sir Sidney, “but the logi 
of that holds true only against a background of full em 
ployment and security of employment. I reject com 
pletely any idea that full employment has suddenly be 
come an unrealistic objective.” 


The Congress attacked government policies as the caust 
of inflation, rather than rising wages, and it instructec 
the General Council not to agree to any such controls i1 
negotiations with the Government. Instead of any forn 
of wage restraint, the Congress advocated an economi 
strategy that would include control of rents, profits 
dividends, and prices. This, it was thought, would giv 
the redistribution of income that is required to right th 
inequities present in British society. 


Wedgwood Benn, Chairman of the Labour Party 
promised delegates “total, unconditional and immedi 
ate repeal” of the Industrial Relations Act by the nex 
Labour Government. He promised further that inflation 
would be attacked without resort to a wage freeze 
Charging that unions had been partly to blame for de 
feat of the Labour Government in the last elections, he 
called on unions to show they cared about the needs o 
others and not just about the wage levels of their mem 
bers. “Comrades,” he concluded, “if we are ready t 
serve the people, there is nothing we cannot achieve- 
together.” 


One resolution passed lifted the ban on Communis 
party members being delegates to the annual conference 
of trades councils. On questions of foreign policy, th 
TUC expressed its support for the Asians expelled from 
Uganda and pledged to discuss the question of resettle 
ment with the Government as soon as a statement o 
government policy was prepared. The TUC’s Genera 
Council accepted the government decision to offer Brit 
ain as a first place of refuge, and recommended that the 
whole trade union movement co-operate. 


Condemning the violence in Northern Ireland, Vi 
Feather, TUC General Secretary, noted that the voice 
of the trade union movement in Northern Ireland hac 
always been for moderation, and that peace was attain 
able if people would work for it. The United States wa: 
condemned for the Vietnam war, but other govern: 
ments were also castigated for supplying the means fo: 
the war’s continuation. 
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Decisions of the umpire 


CUB 3144. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
howing that he had worked for the Department of Na- 
ional Defence at a Canadian Forces Base in Ontario 
rom 1953 to 1971, when he was laid off because of the 
osure of the depot. He stated that his total normal 
veekly earnings at the time of separation were $119.20. 
dis employer confirmed the layoff and said that the 
Jaimant’s occupation was that of packer and helper, 
and indicated that his normal weekly remuneration was 
3109.60. By telephone, the Department of National De- 
Fence told the district office of the Commission that the 
slaimant was paid, upon termination, the sum of 
$745.28 for 34 days of annual leave that he had not 
taken in the last three years, and that an amount of 
$1,600.16, which, according to his contract, represented 
14 weeks of severance pay, was placed to his credit in a 
Registered Retirement Savings Plan with the Canada 
Trust in London. 








The insurance officer notified the claimant that, in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 172 and 173 of the Regulations, his 
weekly earnings for 21 weeks beginning on August ao: 
1971 and ending on January 22, 1972 had been deter- 


mined to be $109.60, and for the week beginning Janu- 
lary 23, 1972, to be $87.68. 
| 






The claimant subsequently lodged an appeal with the 
Board of Referees, contending that he has been dis- 
‘criminated against. In support of his allegation, the 
claimant stated that, when a fellow employee was laid 
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off in June 1971, he was given his severance pay and 
placed it into a registered retirement plan with Canada 
Trust. He also received unemployment insurance ben- 
efits immediately, not subject to income tax, but the 
claimant was asked to wait 22 weeks, after which time 
he would have to pay income tax on the benefits re- 
ceived from the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The Board of Referees held a session in the absence of 
the claimant, who was represented by the Area Repre- 
sentative, of the Public Service Alliance of Canada, and 
by an officer at the Canadian Forces Base. The Area 
Representative told the Board members that Depart- 
ment of Defence employees have, since 1953, been 
given the choice of opting in or out of unemployment 
insurance. He also stated that an accumulation of holi- 
day pay should not be considered in any way as earn- 
ings for the purposes of the Act. Although the majority 
of the Board sympathized with the claimant in this case, 
they nevertheless came to the conclusion that Sec, 173 
of the Regulations was clear and direct and that holiday 
pay was specifically included in the regulations to be al- 
located as earnings. As a consequence, the appeal was 
disallowed by a majority vote. 


The dissenting member stated that, in accordance with 
the Department of National Defence policy, the claim- 
ant accumulated 34 days holidays plus severance pay, 
which he could have received prior to the change of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and Regulations. The 
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dissenting member also made reference to, and agreed 
with, the declaration of the claimant to the effect that 
there was a form of discrimination involved in this case. 


The following observations from the claimant were re- 
ceived by the Umpire: 


“As an employee of the Department of National De- 
fence, having opted in favour of, and contributing to, 
unemployment insurance since 1953, I have been prej- 
udicially affected by the regulations under the new 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


“We had assurance from our employer, the Govern- 
ment of Canada, that we would receive as a benefit the 
right to unemployment insurance on retirement and/or 
layoff. This condition of employment must be consid- 
ered an ‘enshrined right,’ and this provision should be 
and/or should have been the subject of a special provi- 
sion under the Act for all former Civil Servants and 
Public Servants of the Department of National 
Defence. 


“Those Department of National Defence employees 
laid off because of redundancies or because of Cana- 
dian Forces Base closures prior to June 27, 1971 have 
enjoyed the right of this ‘grandfather legislation,’ and 
all others after that date have been and will be penal- 
ized, and their contributions have been lost to them, 
even after having paid income tax on same. In addition, 


I will be further penalized, as I shall not be in receipt of 


unemployment insurance until February 1972, and will 
again be required to pay income tax on any benefits I 
will receive. 


“In addition, I have lost a benefit (severance pay) that 
was won at the bargaining table and at present applies 
only to Department of National Defence employees. I 
further appeal the payment of $745.28 for 34 days holi- 
days that I did not take during the past two years and 
three months. My deferred vacation had the approval 
of the Department of National Defence. 


“I believe that severance pay or accumulated vacation 
leave should not be taken into consideration, for, in my 
opinion, these payments are delayed wages. I, as claim- 
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ant, would have received this during my term of en 
ployment had it not been for a collective agreement th 
protected me when I was laid off—namely the Civil Se 
vice Act, March 30, 1962. 


“The Unemployment Insurance Commission penalize 
a claimant for making, through a collective agreemer 
and departmental regulations, any arrangements of thi 
nature. In addition, as no stamps are being paid for thi 
‘waiting period, the claimant is further penalized afte 
using up this money and then going on unemploymen 
insurance, as he may find himself in the position tha 
his benefit period will be used up, and in my case, 2 
stamps are not available to me toward my next claim, 
am of the opinion that this is another flagrant device o 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission to dem 
unemployment insurance benefits to me. 





“In conclusion, unemployment insurance benefits a 
currently constituted by the new Unemployment Insur 
ance Act, Regulations 172 and 173, is a ‘means test, 
and I must prove that I am ‘penniless’ before I car 
claim my benefits.” 


The Department of National Defence informed the re 
gional office of the Commission that the payment o 
severance pay to the claimant was made according te 
the contract covering the General Services group (su 
pervisory and non-supervisory), of which the claiman 
was a member. 


The Commission’s Chief, Entitlement Division, recom. 
mended the Board’s decision be upheld. 


I can understand, said the Umpire, why the claimant 
feels that he is the victim of unfairness and that hi: 
rights have been interfered with by the new regulations 
in that, under the new regulations, holiday pay and sev- 
erance pay is income to be taken into account for the 
purpose of determining whether an interruption of 
earnings has occurred and for purposes related to the 
payment of benefit. The claimant’s representative said 
all that could be usefully said on behalf of the claimant, 
but the new regulations have been made law and they 
apply to the claimant’s situation’ here under 
consideration. 


As stated above, the new regulations have come into ef- 
fect, and the adjudicating authorities, including the 
Umpire, are obliged to apply them. The appeal is there- 
fore dismissed. 
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arbitration 


tive cases were heard in Montreal on September 12, 
972. All of the grievances were dismissed. 


Case No. 372. Dispute between CN and the United 
fransportation Union over a conductor's and crew’s 
laims for extra pay. 


(he conductor’s and brakemen’s original assignment 
valled for them to work within a 30-mile radius of their 
nome base, but when they reported for duty they were 
‘old that they would be doing about 13 miles beyond 
he 30-mile radius. Two days later they were asked to 
‘epeat this assignment. Each time they claimed and 
were paid on a continuous time basis of 8 hours at 
straight time and 2 hours and 30 minutes overtime at 
he road-switcher rates of pay. As well, they had each 
submitted claims for two additional days pay at through 


eight rates. 


In refusing these additional claims, the company was 
accused by the union of violating two articles of the col- 
lective agreement—namely: “Trainmen assigned to 
road-switcher service operating on a turn-around basis 
within a radius of 30 miles... will be compensated at a 
rate per day in excess of the basic daily freight rate ... 
Trainmen may be run in and out and through their reg- 
ularly assigned initial terminal without regard for rules 
defining completion of trips ... Eight hours or less shall 
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constitute a day’s work, and time in excess of 8 hours 
will be paid for on the minute basis .. .” The second ar- 
ticle stated: “In all road service, except passenger ser- 
vice. 100 miles or less ... shall constitute a day’s work. 
Miles in excess of 100 will be paid for at the mileage 
rates provided.” 


The arbitrator said that, because the grievors performed 
work beyond a 30-mile radius, they were entitled to ex- 
tra pay, and that if this premium had not been paid, the 
grievance would be allowed to that extent. As far as the 
second article was concerned, he said, the grievors 
would be entitled to the minimum referred to for a 
day’s work, but he could not see why they would be en- 
titled to two such payments for the work they did on the 
day in question. He therefore dismissed the grievances. 


Case No. 373. Dispute between CN and the United 
Transportation Union over demerit marks given to a 
conductor and his brakeman owing to engine damage. 


While an engine was en route, its brake shoes caught on 
fire, causing extensive damage. The company consid- 
ered both the conductor and the brakeman responsible 
and subsequently gave the conductor five demerit 
marks and suspended him for three days. Ten demerit 
marks were assessed against the brakeman. The union 
asked that the discipline be removed from both employ- 
ees and that the conductor be compensated for lost time 
on the grounds that “the engine is the responsibility of 
the engineman.” The company refused the request. 


In his examination of the facts, the arbitrator noted that 
it was the conductor’s responsibility to see that the usual 
brake test was made and that it was done properly. 
When the train first attempted to leave the station and 
then stopped after going only a few feet, the conductor 
should have called for a quick check of the braking sys- 
tem. He was riding with the engineman in the cab con- 
trol car, and when he knew that the engineman had not 
stopped the train deliberately, he checked the brake at 
the east end of the cab, but neglected to check the very 
important independent brake on the engine. This over- 
sight, in the arbitrator’s opinion, justified the imposed 
discipline. 


The brakeman was responsible for performing a stan- 
dard brake test before the train left the station, but it 
was the union’s contention that he had not violated the 
rule because the engine was not “the rear car of the 
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train.” The arbitrator believed that, even though the en- 
gine could not be described as a “car,” the brakeman 
ought to have ensured that the brakes were working. 
Under the circumstances, the arbitrator said, discipline 
was justified, and both grievances were denied. 


Case No. 374. Dispute between CN and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over discipline as- 
sessed against a locomotive engineer for violating the 
Uniform Code of Operating Rules. 


The company contended that a train driven by a quali- 
fied locomotive engineer passed a stop signal. Although 
the grievor was not actually driving the engine at the 
time, he was present in the cab, and there was no ques- 
tion as to his responsibility. Both engineers testified that 
the signal had turned to approach before they started 
the train after having brought it to a stop. The union 
asked that the discipline be removed, but the company 
denied the request. 


In the arbitrator’s opinion, there was no doubt of the 
sincerity of the grievor’s statement that the signal had 
changed to an approach before the train went past it. 
The train was indeed stopped when the signal was at a 
stop indication, and there was certainly no reason to be- 
lieve that the grievor deliberately allowed his train to go 
past the stop signal. But there was also no doubt in the 
arbitrator’s mind that the train did pass the stop signal, 
and that the grievor had failed to perceive that it had. 


“Because of the obvious seriousness of breaches of sig- 

nal rules,” the arbitrator said, “a strict compliance is in- 
dicated. In the circumstances of this case, however, it 
does not appear justified to impose a very severe pen- 
alty. It is proper, then, that the lengthy suspension at 
first imposed be reduced to the demerit marks, as was 
done. The latter penalty was, however, justified ... and 
the grievance must accordingly be dismissed.” 


Case No. 375. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers Over a car record clerk’s claim for overtime. 


The company had called an agent-operator to work four 
hours on three different rest days. On each of the days 
worked, the agent-operator spent approximately two 
hours and 30 minutes doing work normally performed 
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on a regular working day, and approximately one hou 
and 30 minutes performing other duties. The grievor, 
car record clerk, submitted a grievance claiming fou 
hours pay at the overtime rate, on the basis that some ¢ 
the duties performed by the agent-operator were thos 
of a car record clerk. The Brotherhood contended tha 
by giving the work to the agent-operator, the compan’ 
violated the collective agreement. 


On reviewing the grievance, the arbitrator agreed wit 
the company that the particular tasks performed on th 
days in question not only came within a car recon 
clerk’s duties, but also could be performed within th 
scope of the agent-operator’s duties. The grievance wa 
therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 376. Dispute between CN and the Canadiai 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work 
ers over a time claim. 


Two porters called for service on two different trains de’ 
cided, with the company’s permission, to exchange as 
signments. The Brotherhood contended, however, tha’ 
the exchange of assignments was not in accordance with 
the collective agreement, and that a third man, anothe/ 
porter, was entitled to the time claimed. The company 
denied the claim on the basis that, in their opinigg 
there was no violation of the agreement. 





In switching assignments, the arbitrator said, neithe: 
man had actually refused his assignment. If an assign: 
ment had been refused, the grievor would have hac 
cause for complaint because he should have been of: 
fered the job. It is true, the arbitrator stated, that the 
collective agreement does not provide for the exchange 
of assignments, and that no one would expect to see il 
included in the agreement. An exchange of assign- 
ments, however, is not necessarily a violation of the col- 
lective agreement. “In my view, it would be such only if 
the rights of an employee were adversely affected,” he 
said. The fact that the other two porters had decided for 
their own convenience, and with the company’s permis- 
sion, to switch their assignments, did in no way affect 
the position of the grievor. The case was therefore 
dismissed. 
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“he Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
luring September. It granted eight applications for cer- 
ification, rejected two, ordered two representation votes 
ind permitted the withdrawal of two applications. Dur- 
ng the month, the Board received five applications for 
vertification and five requests for review of previous 
lecisions. 


| 
Applications for certification granted. The Public Ser- 
Tice Alliance of Canada was certified as the bargaining 
agent on behalf of a unit of employees of Laurentian 
Pilotage Authority, Montreal, Que., employed in Mon- 
real, Québec City, and Les Escoumins, Qué. (LG, Oct., 
p. 542). 


|, 
The Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
‘ica, was certified as the bargaining agent on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers, dockmen and mechanics, em- 
ployed by D.C.B. Industries Ltée, Montreal, Qué. (LG, 


ee p. 439). 


‘The General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, Interna- 
‘tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
‘housemen and Helpers of America, was certified as the 
bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of employees of 
1M.J. Campbell, Inc., Weston, Ont. (LG, Sept., p. 490). 


‘The Teamsters Local Union No. 213, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
‘and Helpers of America, was certified as the bargaining 
agent on behalf of a unit of employees of Dallas & 
| Mavis Ltd., Kelowna, B.C. (LG, Oct., p. 544). 
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The Canadian Union of Public Employees was certified 
as the bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of security 
force employees employed by the Cape Breton Devel- 
opment Corporation, Sydney, N.S. (LG, Oct., p. 544). 


The National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians was certified as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees of Multiple Access Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., employed at Montreal, Qué., in television broad- 
casting station CFCF-TV and radio stations CFCF, 
CFQR-FM and CFCX (LG, Oct., p. 544). 


The International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers was certified as the bargaining agent on 
behalf of certain employees of Wardair Canada Ltd.. 
Edmonton, Alta. Certification was granted by way of 
adding employees classified as baggage handler and 
baggage handler-cleaner to the unit of the company’s 
employees for which the union was certified on October 
27, 1971 (LG, Jan., p. 40; Nov. p. 594). 


The Teamsters’ Local Union No. 213, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, was certified as the bargaining 
agent on behalf of a unit of trucking employees em- 
ployed in the Yukon Territory by Dawson Construction 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG, Nov., p. 594). 


Applications for certification rejected. Syndicat des Em- 
ployés de Administration de Pilotage des Laurentides 
(CSN), applicant, Laurentian Pilotage Authority, Mon- 
treal, Qué., respondent, and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada, intervener. The application was rejected as not 
having the support of the majority of the employees eli- 
gible to cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (LG, Aug., p. 439) (see Appli- 
cations for Certification Granted). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada, applicant, and 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. 
The Board found that the unit of employees appro- 
priate for collective bargaining comprised certain tech- 
nical employees in the respondent’s Commercial Prod- 
ucts division at South March, Ont., and at Tunney’s 
Pasture, Ottawa. The application was rejected as not 
being supported by the majority of the employees in the 
unit found appropriate by the Board. 
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Representation votes ordered. The Board ordered a rep- 
resentation vote in an application for certification made 
by the Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, in respect of a unit of employees of Roberval Ex- 
press Limitée, Longueuil, Qué. The name of the 
presently certified bargaining agent, Syndicat du Trans- 
port Routier, will appear on the ballot as well as that of 
the applicant union (Returning Officer: J. J. de G. Lo- 
ranger) (LG, Sept., p. 489). 


The Board ordered a representation vote in cross appli- 
cations for certification made by the Public Service Al- 
liance of Canada and Vancouver Harbour Employees’ 
Association, Local 517, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, in respect of a unit of em- 
ployees of Pacific Pilotage Authority, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Returning Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, Oct., p. 544). 


Applications for certification withdrawn. Teamsters’ Lo- 
cal Union No. 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicant, and Van Marnel Construction Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (LG, Nov., p. 
594). 


Teamsters’ Local Union No. 213, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Herschel Construc- 
tion Company Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent 
(LG, Nov., p. 594). 


Applications for certification received. General Truck 
Drivers’ Union Local 938, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union Local 141, and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union Local 91, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees employed by Lou’s 
Transport Co. Ltd., Rexdale, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: M. K. Carson). 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a 
unit of locomotive firemen, helpers and hostlers, em- 
ployed by Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
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Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit ¢ 
certain head office employees of National Harbour 
Board, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union Local 938, Internationa 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouseme; 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ 
ees of North Queen Transport Limited, Etobicoke, Ont 
(Investigating Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of Ai 
Terminal Transport Ltd., Malton, Ont. (Investigatin, 
Officer: M. K. Carson). 


Requests for review received. Teamsters’ Local Unio1 
No. 213 (formerly Building Material, Construction anc 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213) Internationa 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemer 
and Helpers of America, is the applicant in five request: 
for review of Board decisions as follows: 


(a) Dated June 4, 1968, in respect of a unit of employ 
ees of Yukon Enterprises Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T 
(LG 1968, p. 480). 


(b) Dated June 13, 1968, in respect of a unit of em: 
ployees of General Enterprises limited, Whitehorse 
Y.T. (EG 196852543). 


(c) Dated June 10, 1970, in respect of a unit of em 
ployees of Builders Supplyland, Division of Stratforc 
Motel (Yukon Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent. 


(d) Dated March 5, 1971, in respect of a unit of em. 
ployees employed in the Yukon Territory by Humphrey} 
Construction Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. (LG 1971 
pov). 


(e) Dated March 5, 1971, in respect of a unit of engi. 
neers, conductors and brakemen, employed in the Yu. 
kon Territory by The British Yukon Railway Company 
Vancouver, B.C. (LG 1971, p. 398). 
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uring September the Minister of Labour appointed 
onciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Iberni Cable Television Limited, Port Alberni, B.C., 
nd International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
ocal 230 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford). 


Messabec Limited, Montréal, Québec, and Canadian 

arine Officers’ Union (representing licensed engineers 
employed aboard “M/V Québec”) (Conciliation Offi- 
ser: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger). 


CKAC Limited, Montréal, Québec, and United Work- 


ers of Radio and Television, Local 291 (CLC) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Doucet). 







Canadian National Hotels Limited (Macdonald Hotel) 
Edmonton, Alberta, and Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 93 
(Conciliation Officer: George W. Rogers). 
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Perma Construction Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, ecal its 
(Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Radio Saguenay Limited (CKRS—CKRS-TV) Jon- 
quiére, Québec, and le Syndicat des employeés et tech- 
niciens en radio et T.V. Saguenay Lac St-Jean (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: J. J. de Gaspé Loranger). 


Logistec Corporation; Terminus Maritime Inc., and 
Clarke Traffic Services Ltd., Sept-Iles, Québec, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 5197 (Concilia- 


tion Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Trucking Association of Québec Inc., Montréal, Québec 
(representing certain trucking companies under federal 
jurisdiction) and the Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931 (Conciliation Officer: Marcel 


Archambault). 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing Limited, Mon- 
tréal, Québec, and the Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931 (Conciliation Officer: Marcel 


Archambault). 
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Radio Futura Ltée (CKVL), Verdun, Québec, and le 
Syndicat général de la radio (CSN) CK VL (Conciliation 
Officer: Marcel Archambault). 


Settlements by conciliation officer. Superior Cartage 
(Lakehead) Limited, Thunder Bay, Ontario, and Team- 
sters’ International Union, Local 990 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: A. E. Koppel) (reassigned to M. K. Carson) (LG, 
Oct., p. 545). 


Yukon Freight Lines Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Locals 31 and 
362 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, Oct., 
p. 545). 


Smit and Cory International Port Towage Limited, 
Halifax, N.S., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (LG, Oct., 
p. 545). 


Len Doey Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Lo- 
cal 2499 (Conciliation Officer: R. F. Langford) (LG, 
Aug., p. 434). 


Conciliation board appointed. Nordair Limited, Mon- 
treal International Airport, and International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, Lodge 
2309 (representing employees of Maintenance, Traffic, 
Operations and Stores Division) (LG, Sept., p. 491). 


Conciliation board fully constituted. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Lakehead Harbour Commission, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario, and Lakehead Harbour Police 
Association (LG, Nov., p. 595) was fully constituted 
with the appointment of Dr. Arjun P. Aggarwal of 
Thunder Bay, as chairman. Dr. Aggarwal was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
C. B. Devlin, and union nominee Allan Guerard, both 
of Thunder Bay. 
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Conciliation board report received. Hudson-Yuko 
Mining Co. Limited (employees in the Yukon Territory 
and Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 168, Labourer; 
International Union of North America (LG, Nov., i 
596). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1972). 


Settlements reached after conciliation board procedure 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess 0 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service) and Seafarers’ Interna 
tional Union of Canada (LG, Oct. p. 546). 


Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited (employees in th 
Yukon Territory) and Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Loca 
168, Labourers’ International Union of North Americ; 
(see above). 


Strike action. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Mon 
treal, Québec, and Brotherhood of Railway, Airline anc 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta: 
tion Employees (strike commenced September 8) (LG 
Nov., p. 596). 


Kraus Transport Ltd., Mississauga, Ontario, and Gen: 
eral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (despite earliei 
walkout, legal strike commenced September 16) (LG. 
Oct., p. 545). 


Dispute in which conciliation board not appointed. 
Kraus Transport Ltd., Mississauga, Ontario, and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (see above). 


Dispute lapsed. Voyageur (1969) Inc. (Abitibi Division), 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (LG, Dec. 1971, p. 803). 
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Publications 
n the library 





ist No. 284 


[he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
[hey may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
1ess, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
al library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Anarchism and anarchists 

| 

No. 1—Goldman, Emma. Red Emma speaks; selected 
writings and speeches, by Emma Goldman. Compiled 
and edited by Alix Kates Shulman. [Ist ed.] New York, 
Random House [1972] 413 p. 


Civil service 


No. 2—Lapointe, Gérard. Essais sur la fonction publique 
québécoise. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] 338 p. 


Corporations 


No. 3—Conference Board. The board of directors: new 
challenges, new directions. New York, NE Te 


No. 4—Conference Board. Corporations and their out- 
side auditors, by Bruce S. Berlin and Francis J. Walsh. 
New York, 1972. 42 p. 


| 
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Day nurseries 


No. 5—Keyserling, Mary (Dublin). Windows on day 
care; a report on the findings of members of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women on day care needs and 
services in their communities. New York, National 
Council of Jewish Women [c1972] 248 p. 


Economic conditions 


No. 6—Auld, Douglas A. L., ed. Economics: contempo- 
rary issues in Canada. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston [c1972] ix, 180 p. 


No. 7—Boreham, Gordon Francis. Economic thinking in 
a Canadian context [by] Gordon F. Boreham [and| 
Richard H. Leftwich. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston of Canada [cl971] viii, 792 p. 


No. 8—Canada. Department of Finance. Economic re- 
view; a general review of recent economic develop- 
ments, presented by the Hon. John N. Turner, M.-P. 
Minister of Finance. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 
TOT 2rp: 


Economic policy 


No. 9—Doern, George Bruce. Political policy-making: a 
commentary on the Economic Council’s Eighth annual 
review and the Ritchie Report. [Montreal] Private Plan- 
ning Association of Canada [1972] 25 p. 


Executive ability 


No. 10—Copeman, George Henry. The chief executive 
and business growth; a comparative study in the United 
States, Britain and Germany. London, Leviathan House 
[1971] xi, 362 p. 


Great Britain. National Board for Prices and Incomes 


No. 11—Fels, Allan Herbert Miller. The British Prices 
and Incomes Board. Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 
1972. 298 p. 


Hours of labour 


No. 12—Wheeler, Kenneth E. The four-day week; an 
AMA research report, by Kenneth E. Wheeler, Richard 
Gurman [and] Dale Tarnowieski. [New Y ork] American 
Management Association [1972] 4Ip. 
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Industrial disputes 


No. 13—Burgoyne, Arthur Gordon. Homestead; a com- 
plete history of the struggle between the Carnegie Steel 
Company and the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, July 1892. New York, A. M. Kelly, 
1971 [c1893] viii, 298 p. 


No. 14—Vadebonceeur, Pierre. 366 jours et tant qu’il en 
faudra; vive les gars de Lapalme, par Pierre Vadebon- 
coeur ... avec la collaboration du Syndicat des em- 
ployés du transport postal de Montréal (Lapalme-CSN) 
[Montréal, 1971] 94 p. 


Industry 


No. 15—U.S. Technical Committee on Industrial Classi- 
fication. Standard industrial classification manual. 1972 
[ed. Washington, GPO, 1972] 649 p. 


Labour history 


No. 16—Committee on Canadian Labour History. Bulle- 
tin no 1. [Toronto, York University, Glendon College, 
Dept. of History, 1971] 31 p. 


Labour laws and legislation 


No. 17—Canada. Department of Labour [Explanatory 
material to accompany Bill C; an act to amend the Can- 
ada labour code. Ottawa, 1971-72] Contents: Act to 
amend the Canada labour code (Part V, Industrial rela- 
tions); statement issued by the Hon. Martin O’Connell, 
after first reading. March 27, 1972. Act to amend the 
Canada labour code (Part V, Industrial relations); high- 
lights and background. March 27, 1972. Bill to revise 
the Canada labour code (industrial relations and dis- 
putes investigation act); statement issued by the Hon. 
Bryce Mackasey, after first reading. June 28, 1971. Bill 
to revise the Canada labour code (industrial relations 
and disputes investigation act); highlights and back- 
ground. June 28, 1971. 


No. 18—Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. Bill 
C; an act to amend the Canada labour code: first read- 
ing, 1972 [introduced by] the Minister of Labour. [Ot- 
tawa, 1972) 72.111 p. 


No. 19—Gagnon, Robert. Droit du travail en vigueur au 
Québec: textes (recueil provisoire) [par] Robert Ga- 
gnon, Pierre Verge [et] Louis LeBel. Québec, Presses de 
PUniversité Laval, 1971. 650 p. 
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No. 20—Québec (Province). Laws, Statutes, etc. Recue 
des lois du travail. Québec, Ministére du travail et de 
Main-d’ceuvre [1971?] 1 v. 


Labour literature 


No, 21—Lomax, John Avery. Folk song U.S.A., the 1] 
best American ballads, collected, adapted and arrange 
by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. New York, Me 
edith Press, 1968. 407 p. 


Labour mobility 


No. 22—Aronson, Robert Louis. Components of occt 
pational change in the United States, 1950-1960. Ithac: 
New York State School of Industrial & Labor Rela 
tions, Cornell University, 1969. vii, 85 p. 


Labour organization 


No. 23—Bogaert, Michael van den. Trade unionism i 
Indian ports: a case study at Calcutta and Bombay 
New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relation 
[c1970] 196 p. 


No. 24—Canada. Department of Labour. Economics an 
Research Branch. Labour organizations in Canada 
1971. Organisations de travailleurs au Canada, 1971 
Ottawa, Information Canada, 1972. 156 p. 


No. 25—General Council of Trade Unions of Japal 
(SOHYO). This is SOHYO; Japanese workers and thei 
struggles, 1972. [Tokyo, 1972] 194 p. 


Labour organization—history 

No. 26—Marlow, Joyce. The Tolpuddle Martyrs. [Lon. 
don] Andre Deutsch [c1971] 320 p. 

Labour organization—political activities 

No. 27—Stanley, David T. Managing local government 
under union pressure [by] David T. Stanley, with the as- 


sistance of Carole L. Cooper. Washington, Brookings 
Institution [c1972] xiii, 177 p. 
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abour Party (Great Britain) 


o. 28—Labour Party (Great Britain) Report of the 
)th annual conference of the Labour Party, Brighton, 
ctober 4-8, 1971. London, 1972. 404, [1] p. 


abour turnover 

(0. 29—Conference Board. Salesmen’s turnover in early 
nployment, by David A. Weeks and Milton J. Stark. 
New York, 1972] 41 p. 


Nlonopolies 


Jo. 30—Conference Board. Antitrust problems and na- 
‘onal priorities; competitive measures and competitive 
acts. Eleventh Conference on Antitrust Issues in To- 
ay’s Economy; transcript of conference, March 2, 
1972. New York, 1972. 37 p. 


“elecommunication 


No. 31—Canada. Telecommission. Regulatory bodies: 
tructures and roles. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 
1972] 129 p. 


| 
Nages and hours 


No. 32—Nova Scotia. Department of Labour. Economics 
and Research Division. Collective agreement survey in 
Nova Scotia hospitals. Halifax. Library has: 1966, 1969, 
1971. 


No. 33—Nova Scotia. Department of Labour. Economics 
and Research Division. Collective agreement survey in 
the building trades of the construction industry. Hali- 
fax. Library has: 1967, 1969, 1971. 


No. 34—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. Wages, hours of work and overtime pay provi- 
sions in selected industries, Ontario, April 1971. [To- 
ronto, 1972] 24 p. 
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No. 35—Richardson, Ray. Fair pay and work: an em- 
pirical study of fair pay perception and time span of dis- 
cretion. Carbondale [Ll.] Southern Illinois University 
Press [1971] 124 p. 


No. 36—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employee 
compensation and payroll hours, basic steel manufac- 
turing, 1969. [Washington, GPOMIIZii op. 


No. 37—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industry wage 
survey; scheduled airlines, August 1970. Washington 
[GPO, 1972] 34 p. 


White collar employees 


No. 38—Canadian Labour Congress. Department of Or- 
ganization. Staff organizer’s white collar manual. Ot- 
tawa [19727] 30 p. 


Women—Legal status, laws, etc. 


No. 39—Leseur-Vautier, Francoise, ed. British women, 
1870-1970 [by] Frangoise Leseur-Vautier [and] Henri 
Kerst. Paris, Masson [c1972] 112 p. 


No. 40—Liberal Party (Canada). Task Force on the 
Status of Women. Final report [by] Jan Steele, Esther 
Greenglass [and] Marie Gibeault. Ottawa, 1972. [12], 7 


p.- 


Work simplification 


No. 41—-U.S. Social and Rehabilitation Service. Work 
measurement and work simplification; design for orga- 
nization, implementation, and management of a work 
study program. [Washington, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Assistance Payments Administration, 
[1972] | v. (various pagings) 
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Labour statistics 


Principal Items Date 


eS ee eS Sea SEES, 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 





Amount 


(in thousands) 


Percentage Change 





from | 
Previous Previou| 
Month Yex 











Week ended September 16, 1972 8,840 4.7 + 2 
Bp Pl ye OSes Sache Reasearch ; September 8,381 — 44 + 
Ceci ee: By i. a 2: 538 5.6 — 4 
Non-agriculture 7,842 — 44 ! 
PAL WOLROIS acces Sie os 2 pc en te re Orc cin Teas) — 47 ae 
AUWOLK SS NOUES Of INGhC eee ee cer, a 6,785 ae OMS + i 
At workless than:35 hotrsw a) eee PAW te) Ss — 2 
Eniployed but mot at Wotlk; cmunqsatee eto cea ices 384 =e 0S + = 
Unemployed sn. aie nen es i ea UR 459 8.7 + @ 
NCLSINUI Cri ca acre ie cen ee ee 49 — 58 + 
QUEDEC emia aan oie eee ee ee 159 — 15.0 = 
OUTIL eaeute renee ne ret er ee On eg 140 4.1 =) Ge 
PIGEW UNS ose eer OpEy esd hPa faves os ence po rameter ca Shcee eee en Time ek carers 50 — 10.7 + io" 
BitishiGohumibideag 5. ee ee eee eo eae 61 — 1.6 + 22. 
Without work and seekime Work ccc casernicsccsasssssansec 445 ee + GH 
On'temporary layoff up'tos0' days ee. a. 15 = 20.0 + @ 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961=100)74.. 2. 7)... June 13274 a ILS + Gi 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)} woos a a2) ar 5 + 0) 
DIMIMAIG RIBET. LOIN reese vere. on Gs pee i Ist 6 mths. 1972 54,313 _ — 8, 
Destined tothe labour dorce 2 te ea A 273 — — 123 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Bitikes:amd lockoiuts eee. eee ets meet eee Ae August 89 = 16.0 = 2@ 
Novol-workers involved: am. sei eer ad 36,823 — 60.0 + 2oi 
Disration warmian days. a..45 ees nnn 647,360 — 44.7 + 735 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)+ June 149.05 +e 2 + & 
Avelapelhourlycamines| (mig agence meet eee ee i Sei = + & 
Average weekly Hovms Dall jain. stem aces Meee ee edie. 40.3 gra myples + i 
Consumer priceindex (196100) win ke 138.5 ae Oh 4a 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)... 135.7 te 02 + 3S 
Total labour income (millions of dollars)} occ 4,877.8 ae Bel + 102 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION}+ 
Total average. LOGI: = 100) ts retains Aine eee eee sc August 192.3 is + Of 
Manda GUGM pec: seen RO a ete aan tn : 190.1 = 50s) + . 79 
PUA Les $0 ees teme ee ttee ee e e eee = AWS i) — 1.0 — 03 
IN@a=GuUraD Lest. pomeranian tr eee ee ern ne ee 169.8 — 04 + 49 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
PUB TES cigs saeae ae Ned Secor UR nm August 19,123 == OAS = 
Complenonss. yee. 2 18,865 ae ADE - 





Under construction 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


yAdvance data. 
£Preliminary. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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‘trikes and Lockouts 






rikes and Lockouts, 1967-1 972 






1967 498 
TAR ELAR Se ee cco een 559 
ESTE est ext eee en ag eRe res ooeereeererh ccs 566 
SST even. etree eit rei -eerwerre carretera ces 503 
BOOTY cs ccnrerntnmsnnincriinnnnnnnmnnnnn 547 
F971 —A Ug usst on... socssnsnsesnenenentsvnssenenenerennnntntcentnniennnnenan 63 
! Septem Der ..ccccicscssssrnenenennsecnetntneanneineeinsun ey 40 
CEO IDET ances teentngrecietcrseetererctiecnceten 38 

INO VSIA OE seneccsccsnticecrtes er sotsarnrnantesgeenzcacecebsee nsbensceerncensnnt 46 

TD © COMILLEL scccccctscssccccssesesbensctenscostscsoenneeerasunnencdstenneeetaceentczees Dae 

Ppl 9 T2—J Atay sssnsnencecerensenssesecesenesnenenentntncncezenneneneercei 39 
| RODE UUATY oececcsensensceeesneceecennnessensonnenennecenecnaneeneeeneniee 35 
| RACE ee eee cercccrnssacttganponersicteger tances scissor 40 
ATI a eccnstnsnecnm en secernicnenennrnenescceniteitneatneenen 38 
BINA) ccc ee taacticn greece toerecenrrae 50 
UU ING cea ee erect ree nte =e) 

UU aero ge yee emer renrecec ene eters er ee 36 

PAU OUSCH ae. Se eet eee er Veet 29 





+Revised 


i 
| * Preliminary. 


3trikes and Lockouts, August, 1972, 
vy Industry, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved — Days 
RSS peers ripest eer ~ | 800 6,400 
MNS eget areas uy 8 Spats 103,440 
BATU LACCUTING, «accceccsecserecs- Mes 18 49 10,449 =: 177,830 
MS AVSUEUCUIOG f.-circr acer cecccsseeeteen te 3 10 B-Oll 38,380 
Transportation and utilities... 4 8 15,463 300,780 
BAC Ne Sie nacdoneenneer: 2, 7 361 PIM 
BM ATLCE ossipnsstccseccorrecceercaescnndzeteent orem — = — = 
ee - 6 801 17,800 
Public administration ................ —- — — ~ 
ALL INDUSTRIES. peccsce= 29 89 36,823 647,360 


i 


a 
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{tistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by 
Jbour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, 
ts section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to 10 or more man- 
strike or lockout, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. W ork- 
, indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and 


the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
fonth or Year or Year Lockout Involved Man-Days Time 


——— ae 


3) 252,018 3,974,760 025 
582 223,562 5,032,730 0.32 
595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 
542 261,706 6,539,560 0.39 
569 239,631 2,866,590 0.16 
126 28,767 369,510 0.24 
118 28,021 286,600 O22. 
101 36,673 316,470 O22 
94 20,240 232,810 ORI 
81 14.171 152,590 0.10 
iO) 16,967 133,640 0.09 
78 283153 239,330 0.16 
89 231,680 370,120 0.24 
94 232,706 I SI225 70 1.30 
107 62,198 1,026,810 0.65 
117 118,587 1,209,780 0.75 
106 92,102 1,162,030 0.75 
89 36,823 647,360 0.38 


Strikes and Lockouts, August, 1972, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


TS 





Ne ov OUTING ernGl eresee errors sete — 5 2,664 53,260 
Prince Edward Island.................. - — — — 
INIOVAIS CO ULae reece ere tester l l 85 430 
INewy al TUS wil © Kammerer — ] 294 6,470 
QUED OG occ terescceteeinrncttirereren 13 30 6,407 116,470 
OntaniOee eee ee 2. 32, 21,564 384,110 
ITA MO OE ccexnemeaeneun ec oreensteerrmcose to — 4 642 14,070 
UA) PAINCINEWIGHOL, pecrmceeervenss cancncepceceesse — 2 473 9.530 
PND ehtammeee eects et — — - _ 
Brttislay @olumallo alesse — 10 1,336 18,730 
Ble dealer ee teers 5 4 3,358 44,290 

Woe MORIS DICTION ence: 29 89 36,823 647,360 


Ne 


Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August, 1972, (Preliminary) 











Kitchener, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO7CLO) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
res Man-Days Date 
Employer Union Workers _ Major Issues 
— Involved Accu- Termination Result 
Location August mulated Date 
Forestry 
Forest Industrial Woodworkers 800 6,400 62,800 Apr. 17 Workers want to equalize earn 
Relations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 14 ings in all camps—73¢ per hi 
Coast-wide, B.C. wage increase, other improve 
benefits. 
Mines 
Metal 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 13950 35,650 85,250 June 16 Wages, other benefits— 
Canada, Locs. 5795 & == 
Labrador City, Nfld. 6731 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 600 13,800 32,400 June 17 Wages, working conditions, pen: 
Canada, Loc. 5567 = sion plan— 
Schefferville, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Québec Cartier Steelworkers 13250: 28,750 66,250 June 20 Wages, working conditions, pen- 
Mining, Loc. 5778 — sion plan— 
Gagnon and Port (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cartier, Qué. 
Lornex Mining Corp., Steelworkers 400 9,200 17,200 July 3 Hours of work— 
Highland Valley, B.C. Loc. 7619 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Heath Steel Mines Steelworkers 294 6,470 11,760 July 6 Wages—10% wage increase retro- 
Ltd., Loc. 5319 Aug. 31 active to June 1, 1972, 8% June 1. 
Little River, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 1973, 6% June 1, 1974. 
Wabush Mines, Steelworkers 292 7,580 18,150 July 7 Wages, job classifications—75¢ 
Wabush, Nfld. Loc. 6285 Aug. 18 per hr. increase over 3-yr. agree- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ment; other improved benefits. 
NON-METAL 
Carey Canadian Mines, Metallurgists’, 304 810 810 Aug. 2 Wages, hours, other benefits—22¢ 
East Broughton, Cté Miners and Aug. 4 per hr. wage increase in 1972, 20¢ 
Beauce, Qué. Chemical in 1973, 23¢ in 1974: 4 weeks va- 
Workers cation after 17 years, other im- 
Federation proved benefits. 
(CNTU) 
National Asbestos Metallurgists’, 148 1,180 1,180 Aug.9 Wages, other matters—Return of 
Mines Ltd., Miners and Aug. 21 workers, further negotiations. 
Thetford Mines, Qué. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Dare Food (Biscuit Brewery Workers 380 8,360 25,650 May 26 Wages, hours— 
Division) Ltd., Loc. 173 = 
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trikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August, 1972, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 
Duration in 


dustry 


nployer 


yeation 


Coenen 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 





Man-Days 
Accu- 
August mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


Major Issues 
Result 





General Foods Ltd., Food Workers 800 800 23,200 June 21 Wages—$1.10 per hr. increase 
Cobourg, Ont. Loc. P1230 Aug. 2 spread over 32-month contract, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits. 
Bonavista Cold Food Workers 357 8,030 16.480 June 29 Wages, hours, overtime pay, paid 
Storage Ltd., oc, 1253 - holidays— 
Bonavista, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chaine Cooperative Commerce 330 4,950 4,950 Aug. 14 Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Du Saguenay, Employees (CNTU) - 
St-Bruno, 
Lac St-Jean, P. Que. 
Gorton Pew, Steelworkers 425 5,950 5,950 Aug. 14 Not reported— 
Magdalen Islands (AFL-CIO/CLC) = 
P. Que. 
‘OBACCO PRODUCTS 
Simon Cigar Co. Ltd., Tobacco Workers 280 6,440 11,760 July 5 Not reported— 
St. Laurent, Qué. Loc. 328 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JEATHER 
Brown Shoe Company United Textile 158 = 2,050 2.050 Aug, Wages, other benefits—23¢ an hr. 
of Canada Ltd., Workers Aug. 28 increase spread over 30 months; 
Perth, Ont. Woes 65 improved sick benefits and vaca- 
(APL-CLO7CLC) tion with 25 or more years of 
service. 
TEXTILES 
Brinton Carpets, Textile Workers’ 264 5.810 8,980 July 14 Wages— 
Lindsay, Ont. Union 
Loc. 1381 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KNITTING MILLS 
Morbern Industries Leather and 160 320 320 Aug. 23 Protesting working conditions— 
Lid,. Plastic Workers Aug. 25 Return of workers pending dis- 
Cornwall, Ont. Loe. 15 cussions with the company. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Fourteen firms wood Building and 300 = 12,300 June5 Wages, vacations, holidays—$1.10 
industry, Woodworkers’ Aug. | per hr. increase spread over 3 
Québec, Que. Federation years. 
(CN TU 
PAPER 
Nashua Canada Ltd., Printing 153 510 510 Aug. 15 Wages, other benefits—30¢ per hr. 
Peterborough, Ont. Pressmen Aug. 21 increase first year, 30¢ second 
Loc. 520 year; improved fringe benefits. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PRIMARY METALS 
Canadian Reynolds Metallurgists’, 960 19,200 44,160 June 23 Wages, isolation pay—Not 
Metals Ltd.. Miners and Aug. 29 reported. 
Baie Comeau, Qué. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
| 
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Industry Duration in Starting 
—— Man-Days Date 
Employer Union Workers Major Issues 
= Involved Accu- Termination Result 
Location August mulated Date 


“OSES SB A SRT EE SESE SS SO ERS SOS SE BIE IO SS I 


Sydney Steel 
Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Schlage Lock Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Manitoba Bridge and 
Engineering Works, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge 
Coylids 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Locweld and Forge 
Products Ltd., 
Montréal, Qué. 


Five structural iron 
and steel companies, 
Montréal, Qué. 
London Steel 


Industries, 
London, Ont. 


Mueller’s Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


De Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., 
Downsview, Ont. 


Gould Manufacturing 
of Canada Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Canadian Acme Screw 


and Gear Ltd., 
Weston, Ont. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 


Domtar Construction 
Materials Ltd., 
Delson, Qué. 


Cegelec Industrie 
Inc., 
La Prairie, Qué. 


Pilkington Brothers 
Canada Ltd.., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1064 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 692 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4087 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4095 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2366 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Ibeoyes, 401 33} 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
oc, 4501(GLE) 


Auto Workers 
Coc eKe) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1975 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 984 (CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 602 (CLC) 


Metallurgists’, 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Glass and 
Ceramic Workers 
Loc. 295 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


237) 


126 


320 


412 


109 


911 


500 


500 


100 


170 


6,050 


7,360 


8,630 


100 


600 


20,040 


11,000 


3,910 


15,070 


5,790) 


L815 


13,310 


8,960 


8,630 


100 


600 


143,020 


15770 


39,050 


June | 


June 26 


July 25 


Aug. 2 
= 


Jan. 20 


July 29 


Jurisdictional 
reported. 


dispute—N 


Not reported—63¢ an hr. increa 
spread over 2 years; addition 
statutory holiday, other improve 
benefits. 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Wages, fringe benefits— 

Not reported— 

Not reported— 

Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages— 


Wages, other matters— 
Wages, fringe benefits— 


Refusing to grant the company : 
second 18-month wage freeze— 


Wages, management rights, othe 
matters— 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract— 


Seniority, sick pay— 
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dustry Duration in Starting 
— Man-Days Date 
lnployer Union Workers §=£————_———— Major Issues 
_ Involved Accu- Termination Result 
ycation August mulated Date 


EE 


MEMICAL PRODUCTS 








DuPont of Canada Chemical Workers 535) O70 46,010 May | Wages— 
Lid: Loc. 536 (CLC) — 
Maitland, Ont. 
Brockville Chemical Chemical Workers 147 1,320 1,320 Aug. 10 Wages, cost of living provision, 
Industries Ltd., oes 721 (CLC) Aug. 23 shift and Sunday premiums—44¢ 
Maitland, Ont. per hr. increase spread over 22 
months; shift premium increased. 
(ISCELLANEOUS 
[ANUFACTURING 
F. Baillargeon Ltée, Chemical Workers VA E570 L570" Aug. tS Not reported— 
St-Constant, Qué. (GEG) = 
Sperry Gyroscope Auto Workers 132 13320 1,320 Aug. 18 Wages, vacations, holidays, better 
(Ottawa) Ltd., Loc. 641 (CLC) — pension plan— 
Ottawa, Ont. 
“onstruction 
The Saskatchewan Bricklayers 450 = 20,480 May 29 Wages—Wage increase, other 
Construction Loc. | Aug. | improvements. 
Association Labour (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Relations Council, 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 
Toronto Construction Labourers 1,000 4,000 10,000 = July 24 Wages, other — benefits—Not 
Association, Loc. 506 Aug. 4 reported. 
Metro Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingston Construction Labourers 103 = 620 July 24 Wages—75¢ per hr. pay package 
Association, Loc. 247 Aug. | increases immediately, 20¢ an hr. 
Kingston Area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) increase Nov. 1, 1972; other 
benefit. 
Sault Ste. Marie Labourers 300 1,800 2,100, Taly27 Wages, vacation pay—53¢ per hr. 
Builders Exchange, Loc. 1036 Aug. 10 wage package increase eff. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 10, 1972, 20¢ Dec. 1, 1972. 
Masonry Contractors Bricklayers 1,500 19,500 21,000 = July 31 Wages, fringe benefits—$1 10 
Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 21 per hr. increase over two-year 
| Toronto, contract; 21¢ in fringe benefits. 
/ Metro Toronto, Ont. 
St-Paul Construction, Cine 175 1,230 1,230 Aug. 23 Not reported— 
St-Paul d’ Abbotsford, = 
Qué. 
Canadian Electrical Elevator 244 420 420 Aug. 30 Protest over lack of progress in 
Manufacturers Assoc., Constructors = negotiations for a national con- 
Province-wide, Ont. Loc. 90 tract— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation and 
Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
*B_.C. Maritime Longshoremen & 3,300 43,500 43,500 Aug.7 Hiring hall practices, wages, den- 


Employers Assoc., 
Six B.C. ports, B.C. 


Warehousemen, 
Loc. 500 (CLC) 


tal care plan, pensions, health, 
and welfare coverage— 
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Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August, 1972, (Preliminary) (Concluded) 








Industry Duration in Starting 
— Man-Days Date 
Employer Union Workers Major Issues 
— Involved Accu- Termination Result 
Location August mulated Date 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Ontario Hydro Public Employees 12,000 255,950 498,740 June 25 Wages, job security, working ¢¢ 
(Rotating) Doers lO00reree) -- ditions— 
Province-wide, Ontario. 
Trade 
Paquet Inc., Retail Clerks 200 600 4.200 July6 Wages, security of employmen 
Quebec, Que. Loc. 500 Aug. 4 Not reported. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
| 
Service | 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Toronto Western Canadian Union 675 14,950 24,590 July 12 Job classification, sick leay 


Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont. 


*Pederal jurisdiction. 


6o7 


of General 
Employees 


— hours— 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


(See PART II) 


SUPPLEMENTS DURING 1972: NOS. 1 TO 8 


1971—No. 7, 44; No. 8, 91, 145, 147: 1972—No. 1, 197, 198, 199; No. 2, 251, 252; No. 3, 309, 436, 
438; No. 4, 438, 493, 546; No. 5, 543, 596; No. 6, 642. 





A 











ABSENTEEISM 

Britons work longer hours than Europeans with lowest time 
loss because of walkouts. BRITAIN: 112. 

Vancouver conference on drugs and alcohol—Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia, 424. 


Work and mental stress and its effect on absenteeism—seminar, 
International Committee on Occupational Health. BRITAIN: 
18. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


_ Encyclopedia of Occupational Safety and Health—major refer- 
ence work published by ILO in campaign to reduce world- 
wide toll of work accidents and occupational diseases, 161. 


Public Service Merit Award—W. A. Martin, Accident Preven- 
tion and Compensation Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, 611. 


Sask. Petroleum Accident Prevention Regulations, revised, 183. 


Sask. Workmen’s Compensation Board—revised regulations 
governing forest accident prevention, 184. 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 

Employment fatalities. CANADA: 

in 1971—third quarter, 106. 

January 1970 to December 1971, 583. 

__ Encyclopedia of Occupational Safety and Health—major refer- 
ence work published by ILO in campaign to reduce world- 
wide toll of work accidents and of occupational diseases, 161. 

Que. Advisory Committee on Industrial Accidents established 
by Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 184. 


| ADMINISTRATION 


Laval University seminar—students in administration analyse 
needs of employers and problems of job seekers, 2. 


ADULT TRAINING See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


| AGREEMENTS See also COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; MAN- 
POWER; SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency) to pro- 
vide management training program for ALGERIA. 454. 

Reciprocal pension transfer agreement between federal Gov- 
ernment and Canadian Foundation Company, 7. 


AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Unionism, Bill 64. CANADA: 219. 

On farming unionism (Green Power)—first attempts, profes- 
sionalization, difficulties, modernization, Bill 64. CANADA: 
219. 

Soviet Agricultural Trade Unions, 1917-70—Peter J. Potichnyj, 
541. 


AIR LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, INTERNATICNAL 
Hayes, John, appointed Canadian Regional Director, 613. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


Provisions of collective labour agreement covering federal 
government air traffic controllers, 271. 


INDEX—PART I 





ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 16th annual, 537. 


ALCOHOLICS 


Vancouver conference on drugs and alcohol—Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia, 424. 


ALGERIA 


CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency) signs 
agreements to provide management training program, 454. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION 


Dental benefits provided under USWA collective agreement, 
562. 


ALLIANCE FOR LABOUR ACTION 
Formal dissolution of ALA by UAW and Teamsters, 215. 


AMBULANCE SERVICE 


Man. Health Services Commission—ambulance service regu- 
lations amended, 184. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Bommarito, Peter, President, URWA—address as AFL-CIO 
representative to CLC convention, 402. 
Convention, 56; address by L. H. Lorrain, General Vice- 
President, CLC, 56. 


APPRENTICESHIP 
Labour legislation in 1970-71: changes in apprenticeship and 
tradesmen’s qualification legislation in all provinces. 
CANADA: 77. 


ARBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRA- 

TION; LEGAL DECISIONS 

Gunn, J. S., Acting Director, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, appointment, 215. 

Lippé, Judge René, Chairman, Public Service Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, appointment, 212. 

Office workers in manufacturing industries—provisions of 
collective agreements, Part 1. CANADA: 35. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds arbitration board award, 432. 

Ont. High Court refuses to quash order of board of arbitration, 
487. 

Qualified grievance arbitrators listed by Quebec Labour and 
Manpower Advisory Board, 272. 

The case for arbitration—address, Personnel Association of 
Toronto conference, 341. 

Voluntary arbitration and not right to strike, favoured— 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 323. 


ARCHAMBAULT, JACQUES, Confederation of National Trade Unions 
Labour counsellor, Brussels, Belgium, appointment, 454. 


ARMSTRONG, F. A., Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the United 
States and Canada 
Retirement as General Vice-President, and Administrator of 
Canadian Affairs, 160. 


INDEX 





ARTHURS, HARRY, Dean, Osgoode Hall Law School, York Uni- 
versity 
Appointment, 212 


ATTACHMENT OF DEBTS see WAGE PROTECTION 


AUTO WORKERS 
Dental benefits for Canadian workers under UAW collective 
agreement, 562. 
Formal dissolution of Alliance for Labour Action by UAW 
and Teamsters, 215. 
Job satisfaction proposed as collective bargaining issue with 
Chrysler Corporation, 612. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
CLC brief to federal Cabinet re Canada-United States Auto- 
motive Agreement, 295; Government’s reply, 298. 
Motor vehicle import and export statistics. CANADA: 214. 


AUTONOMY See LABOUR UNIONS 


AWARDS 

Kelly, William P., Director, Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Canada Department of Labour, receives Public Service 
Merit Award, 54. 

Martin, W. A., APC Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
receives Public Service Merit Award, 611. 

Royce, Marion V., former director, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour, receives Service Medal of the Order 
of Canada, 111. 


B 


BEAUDRY, JEAN, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Remarks, Quebec Federation of Labour convention, 225, 228. 


BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH 
The Person in the System—paper deliveted to symposium on 
Technology and Social Change, Loyola College, by Harry 
J. Waisglass, Canada Department of Labour, 278. 


BENEFITS See also SOCIAL ASSISTANCE; SUPPLEMENTARY UNEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFIT 
Labour Legislation in 1970-71: Part 2: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion—amendments to laws of eight provinces and the Yukon 
Territory, 131. 
Provisions of new Unemployment Insurance Act (June 27, 
1971). CANADA: 82. 


BIENVENUE, JEAN, Minister of Québec Department of Immigration 
and Manpower 


Appointment, 160. 


BILL 64 
Agricultural Unionism, 219. 


BILL C-183 
An Act to Amend the Canada Labour Code (Part V—In- 
dustrial Relations) referred to Parliamentary Committee on 
Labour, Manpower and Immigration—briefs received from 
CMA, 410; CLC, 411; Professional Institute (PIPSC) 411; 
CCA, 412. 









BLACKBURN, GEORGE, Director, Fair Employment Practices. 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour 


Retirement, 56. 
BoarRpDs See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


BOILERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


Administration of safety regulations transferred to Depart- 
ment of Labour, Industry and Commerce. PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND: 181. 


BomMARITO, PETER, President, United Rubber Workers of America 
Address as AFL-CIO representative to CLC convention, 402. 


Book REvIEWS See PUBLICATIONS | 


BRAIN DRAIN | 

Emigration of Canadian professionals to U.S.—Technical 

Service Council, industry-sponsored placement service 
established to combat brain drain, 159. 


BRICKLAYERS 
First provincial labour agreement for bricklayers and allied 
tradesmen. ONTARIO: 323. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
McGeough, Michael, death of, 159. 


Wage and Work Guarantee Provisions in British Columbia 
Collective Agreements—Research Branch, 215. | 





BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 68. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MEDIATION COMMISSION 
Activities in 1971, 215. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SUPREME COURT | 
Rules B.C. Government Employees’ Union is bargaining agent 
for provincial employees, 111. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES UNION CONG 
(BRITISH) 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


BUMPING 
“Bumping” provisions under Canada Labour Code, 239. 
Office workers in Canadian manufacturing industries—pr 
visions of collective agreements, Part 1: 34.. 


BurKE-HartTKE Act (U.S.A.) 
CLC brief to federal Cabinet, 295. 


Exclude Canada from proposed Bill—resolution passed 
IAM and USWA conventions, 612. 


Bus LINES 


Employee-owned bus line, Vancouver, B.C., makes profit 
year of operation, 7. 
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C 


'ANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Employment safety and health hazards in workplaces—re- 
gulations under federal jurisdiction and Part IV of Canada 
Labour Code, 25, 181. 


| -Internationai Labour Affairs Branch—seminar on ILO and 





CANADA FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AcT See 


its relation to a federal state; debate on tripartism, 625. 


M Kelly, William P., Director, Conciliation and Arbitration 


Branch, receives Public Service Merit Award, 54. 

Labour College of Canada—grant received from Department 
for 1972-73 season; scholarship winners, 563. 

Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970—consolidation of five 
Statutes as Canada Labour Code: Canada Fair employ- 
ment Practices Act; Female Employees Equal Pay Act; 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code; Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code; Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
229. 

Appointments— 

Gunn, J. S., Acting Director, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch, 215. 

O’Connell, Hon. Martin, federal Minister of Labour, 
January 28, 1972, 54. 

Retirements— 

Blackburn, George, Director, Fair Employment Practices 
Branch, 56. 


MacDougall, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, Canada 
Labour Relations Board, 4. 


CANADA 
LABOUR CODE 


CANADA LABOUR CODE 


Amendments re general holidays with pay, 237. 

Bill C-183, an Act to Amend the Canada Labour Code (Part 
V—Industrial Relations) referred to Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration—briefs 
received from CMA, 410; CLC, 411; PIPSC, 411; CCA, 412. 

‘*‘Bumping”’ provisions, 239. 

CLC brief to Cabinet—Bill C-253, 296; Government’s reply, 
297. 

CRLA brief, federal Cabinet, 300. 

Employment safety and health hazards in workplaces—regu- 
lations under federal jurisdiction and Part IV of Code, 25, 
181. 

Federal minimum wage increased under Part III (Labour 
Standards), 455. 

Garnisheeing of wages—new Division of Part HI, 243. 

Labour Legislation in 1970-71; Part 5: Human Rights, 302. 

Maternity protection provisions, 240. 

Notice of termination—new legislation, 237. 

Part I1[—Labour Standards—amendments, 229; equal pay 
provisions, 240; severance pay provisions, 240. 

Part IV—Safety of Employees—regulations applicable to 
federal works, undertakings and businesses, 181. 

Part V—Industrial Relations—Act to Amend, first reading, 
275; proposed changes, Industrial Relations, Bill C-253— 
approved by CLC in memorandum to federal Government, 
74. 


Pugh, Dr. K. A., appointed under Part III (Labour Standards) 
to investigate hours of work practices in West Coast shipping 
industry, 271. 


Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970—consolidation of five 
Statutes administered by Canada Department of Labour: 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act; Female Employees 
Equal Pay Act; Canada Labour (Standards) Code; Canada 
Labour (Safety) Code; Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 229. 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
CLC brief to federal Cabinet, 296; Government’s reply, 297. 
MacDougall, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, retirement, 4. 


Proposed changes in structure of Board criticized in CLC brief 
to federal Government, 74. 


CANADA MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Basic training for skill development—segment of federal gov- 
ernment’s co-ordinated offensive against winter unemploy- 
ment, 7. 

Nearly 70 per cent of trainees fully employed within three to 
four months, survey shows, 112. 


Number of persons employed or trained, October 1971— 
March 1972, 272. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Appointments, 322. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 
CLC brief to federal Cabinet, 295; Government’s reply, 298. 


CANADA WorKs SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM See SPECIAL 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


CANADIAN AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL ASSOCIATION See AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Legal humanism: one code of justice for all—Hon. John 
Turner, former federal Minister of Justice—address to 
Association’s Council, 292. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
CBC-TV play Strikes criticized by President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, 613. 


CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
WorKERS See RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Policy statement, federal Cabinet, 194. 
Students employed by member firms, summer 1971, 273. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Bill C-183—brief presented to Parliamentary Committee on 
Labour, Manpower and Immigration, 412. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
National study on organized child-care facilities, 325. 
The One-Parent Family—recommendations of report, 5 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 
Brief to Prime Minister and Cabinet seeks removal of dis- 
crimination against women and equal opportunity with 
men, 214. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 
Restructure along lines of national union, 323. 
Withdrawal of two provincial organizations—Civil Service 
Association of Alberta, 57; Manitoba Government Em- 
ployees’ Association, 57. 


CANADIAN FOUNDATION COMPANY 
Reciprocal pension transfer agreement between federal Gov- 
ernment and Company, 7. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Public sector bargaining in Quebec—papers presented at an- 
nual meeting by Prof. Jean Boivin, Laval University and 
Prof. Gérard Hébert, University of Montreal, 511. 
Public service disputes—speed-up of settlement and bargaining 
negotiations urged at meeting of CIRRI, 484. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Voluntary arbitration and not right to strike, favoured—poll 
indicates, 323. 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


CIDA signs agreements to provide management training pro- 
gram for ALGERIA: 454. 

CNR program, through CIDA, strengthens management side 
of Zambian railways, 8. 


CANADIAN LABOUR See PUBLICATIONS 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS (BRITISH) 


Convention, 634. 
Lord Cooper, address, at CLC convention, 404. 


TRADESMEN See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Labour legislation in 1970-71: changes in apprenticeship and 
tradesmen’s qualification legislation in all provinces. 
CANADA: 77. 


TRAINING See CANADA MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM; IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING; MANAGEMENT TRAINING; MANPOWER 
TRAINING; OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING; SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS; TRADES TRAINING 


TRAINING-ON-THE- JOB 
Additional funds for Canadian Program, .273. 
CNR employee training program—mobile training centres, 55. 


Number of agreements and number of winter jobs provided 
under federal program, as of January 26, 1972. CANADA: 160. 


Program to assist employers prepare for future expansion 
unemployed persons to learn skills, transferable between 
employers, under actual work conditions—federal govern- 
ment’s co-ordinated effort against winter unemployment 
CANADA: 7. 


















TRANSPORTATION 
Employee-owned bus line, Vancouver, B.C., makes profit 
first year of operation, 7. 
National Transportation Act—CRLA brief, federal Cabinet. 
300; Government’s reply, 301. 


TRIPARTISM 


International Labour Affairs Branch, Canada Department ¢ of 
Labour—seminar, debate on tripartism, 625. 


TRUDEAU, RT. HON. PieRRE, Prime Minister of Canada 
Canadian Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs presents brief seeking removal of discrimination 
against women and equal opportunity with men, 214. 


TURNER, HON. JOHN, federal Minister of Finance 


Address as former justice minister, to Council of Canadian 
Bar Association, 292. 


U 


UNDERPAID WORKERS 


Underpaid workers, as at March 20, 1972. UNITED oie 
394. 


UNDERWATER DIVING 
N.B. Industrial Safety Code: revised regulations including 
compressed-air environment, logging, and underwater 
diving, 184. 


UNEMPLOYMENT See also SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT; TERMINA 
TION OF EMPLOYMENT . 
Basic training for skill development—segment of federal 
government’s co-ordinated offensive against winter un- 
employment, 7. 
CLC brief to federal Cabinet, 294; Government’s reply, 297. 


Federal winter works program—Local Initiatives Progra ' 
Training-on-the-job; and Canada Manpower Training Pro 
gram—segments of federal government’s co-ordinatec 
offensive against winter unemployment, 7. 7 

Local Initiatives Program provides jobs for unemployed 
segment of federal government’s co-ordinated offensive 
against winter unemployment, 7. 

NewStart methods for occupational training of unemployed 
workers—federal Department of Manpower and Immigra 
tion and departments of education in seven provinces and 
N,W. 1 2d: 

Program to assist employers prepare for future expansion= 
unemployed persons learn skills, transferable between er 
ployers, under actual work conditions—federal gove’ ne 
ment’s co-ordinated effort against winter unemployment, — 

Shutdown: The impact of plant shutdown, extensive employment 
terminations and layoffs, on the workers and the communit, 
John Eleen and Ashley Bernardine, OFL—book review, 12. 





Special Employment Program—number of persons employed 
or trained under Canada Manpower Training Program; 
Canada Manpower Training-on-the-Job Program; Local 
Initiatives Program, 272. 


The Dirty Thirties, Canadians in the Great Depression—ed. 
Michiel Horn, 218. 


The Real Poverty Report: unemployment and inflation; unions 
and poverty; recommendations. CANADA: 172. 


Unemployment as a percentage of the labour force as at 
September 1972. BriTAIN: 8. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


CLC brief to federal Cabinet, 295; Government’s reply, 297, 
298. 


a CRLA brief to federal Cabinet, 300; Government’s reply, 302. 
Investigations and revyenue—monthly report. CANADA, 


Public Attitudes Toward Unemployment Insurance—Leonard P. 
Adams, 218. 


The Treatment of Seasonal Unemployment Under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance—W. E. Upjohn Institute, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—book review, 471. 


Unemployment insurance fund—monthly report. CANADA. 


JNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
CLC brief on revised Act, 213. 
Decisions of the Umpire— 


CUB No. Page CUB No. Page 
3002 48 3098 432 
3003 151 3107 494 
3017 93 3125 547 
3024 203 3130 382 
3036 249 3132 589 
3067 314 3144 635 


_ New program (June 27, 1971)—coverage, contributions and 
benefits. CANADA: 82. 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
_ CLC brief on revised Unemployment Insurance Act, 213. 


‘UNFAIR LABOUR PRACTICES 
N.B. Industrial Relations Act: regulation, 362. 
P.E.I. Labour Act: regulations, 362. 


UNION FINANCE 


Financial aspects of international unions—Dr. J. K. Eaton, 
Economist, Canada Department of Labour, 413. 


Second Canadian show opened by federal Labour Minister 
Bryce Mackasey, 3. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 
IAM membership survey. CANADA: 200. 


Office workers in Canadian manufacturing industries—pro- 
visions of collective agreements: Part I, 33. 


a NION OF NATIONAL DEFENCE EMPLOYEES 
Cocklin, Dan, National President, death of, 160. 


INDEX 


UNION RECOGNITION 
N.B. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 356. 
N.S. Trade Union Act: amendments, 356. 
P.E.I. Labour Act: regulations, 356. 


Unions See LABOUR UNIONS 
UNiTED AUTO WorKERS See AUTO WORKERS 


UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED WORKERS’ UNION See FISHERMEN 
AND ALLIED WorRKERS’ UNION, UNITED 


UNITED MINE WORKERS See MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Cyprus Productivity Centre—industrial training expanded 
with assistance of ILO and UNDP, 9. 


iLO and UNDP assist in creation of national railway system 
and establishment of engineering trades training centre in 
ZAMBIA: 8. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Control of all UMW activities, including financial, until elec- 
tion of officers, 455. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Uphoids lower court decision—Secretary of Labor exceeded 
authority under Landrum-Griffin Act when challenging 
attendance requirement in the constitution of the USWA, 8. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA See STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNIVERSITIES 


Canadians involved in full- or part-time education in 1968-69, 
322. 


Collective Bargaining for University Faculty in Canada—indus- 
trial Relations Centre, Queen’s University—book review, 
471. 


UNORGANIZED WORKERS See LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Vv 


VACANCIES See JOB VACANCIES 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Canada Labour Code, Part III (Labour Standards)—amend- 
ments, 235. 


N.B. Vacation Pay Act: amendment, 236. 
Nfid. Annual Vacations With Pay Act: regulations, 236. 
Ont. Employment Standards Act—regulations, 236. 


P.E.{. Labour Act—provisions broadened and incorporated in 
Part I] (Employment Standards), 236. 


VANDERBERG, RICHARD, Executive Secretary, Canadian Railway 
Labour Association 


Appointment, 454. 


INDEX 





Ww 


WAGE COLLECTION See WAGE PROTECTION 


WAGE CONTROL 
CRLA brief, federal Cabinet, 300. 
Ceiling of $1.90 for exemption of hourly pay from wage con- 
trols too low—U.S. Pay Board, 161. 


WAGE GUARANTEES See GUARANTEED WAGE 


WAGE INCREASES 
Collective labour agreements in 1971. UNITED StaTEs: 211. 
Wage increases under two-year, country-wide agreement. 
ISRAEL: 507. 


Women workers progress in attaining wage parity with men— 
data compiled by federal Department of National Revenue. 
CANADA: 507. 


WAGE Pariry See EQUAL PAY 


WAGE PROTECTION 

B.C. Attachment of Debts Act: amendment, 243. 

Canada Labour Code, Part III: garnisheeing of wages, 243; 
new legislation, 243. 

N.B. Garnishee Act: garnisheeing forbidden under new regula- 
tion, 243. 

Nfid.: wage collection legislation, 242. 

Ont. Employment Standards Act: regulation, 243. 

Ont. Wages Act: amended provisions re exemptions from 
garnisheeing, 243. 

P.E.I. Garnishee Act: regulations, 243. 


P.E.I. Labour Code: wage collection procedure provisions, 
241. 


Sask. Labour Standards Act: wage collection procedure pro- 
visions, 241. 


Waces See also EQUAL PAY; MINIMUM WAGES; SEVERANCE PAY 


Stretching the worker’s pay through cheaper legal assistance— 
Eric Malling, Toronto Star, 280. 


Stretching the worker’s pay through consumer protection— 
David Tench, /LO Panorama, 285. 


WAISGLASS, HARRY J., Director-General, Research and Develop- 
ment, Canada Department of Labour 


Continental unionism: gain or drain?—article, 528. 


The Person in the System—paper delivered to symposium on 
Technology and Social Change, Loyola College, 278. 


WELFARE ASSISTANCE See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


WILLIAMS, JACK, Public Relations Director, Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Retirement as Public Relations Director and Editor of Cana- 
dian Labour, 455. 


WINTER WoRK 


Basic training for skill development—segment of federal 
government’s co-ordinated offensive against winter unem- 
ployment. CANADA: 7. 





























Construction of day-care centres—part of Ontario govern- 
ment’s total program to provide winter jobs and stimulate 
economy, 6. 

Local Initiatives Program; Training-on-the-Job; and Canada 
Manpower Training Program—segments of federal govern- 


Number of agreements and number of winter jobs provided, 
under training-on-the-job program, as of January 26, 1972, 
CANADA: 160. 

Program to assist employers prepare for future expansion 4 
unemployed persons learn skills, transferable between em- 
ployers, under actual work conditions—federal govern: 
ment’s co-ordinated effort against winter unemployment, 
CANADA: 7. 


WOMEN 
Canadian Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs—brief to Prime Minister and Cabinet seeks removal 
of discrimination against women and equal opportunity 
with men, 214. 
Maternity protection provisions under Canada Labour Code, 
240. 
Ont. Women’s Employment Opportunity Act, 304. 
Public Personnel Association, Ottawa Chapter—remarks, 
Jacqueline Boileau, Bell Canada, 168; Vance Packard 
author, 169. 
Sex discrimination—address, Acting Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour , at PAT conference, 
343. | 
The Employment of Women in the Civil Service—report of 
Committee. BRITAIN: 163. 


Women’s Bureau ’71—four papers prepared by Sylva Gelber, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 
215: 


WoMEN’s BUREAU (CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR) 
Royce, Marion V., former director, awarded Service Medal of 
the Order of Canada, 111. 4 
Women’s Bureau ’°71—four papers prepared by Sylva Gelber, 
Director, 215. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU (MANITOBA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR) 
Establishment, 562; Director, Mrs. Mary Eady, 562. 


Woop, W. DONALD, Queen’s University 
Acting chairman, Ontario Economic Council, appointment, 
562. 


WorK GUARANTEE See GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 


Work SToPPAGES See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; STRIKES AND LOCK= 
OUTS 


WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION See PUBLICATIONS 
WoRKING CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


WORKING Party (OECD) 
OECD Manpower and Social Affairs Committee—Working 
Party of Experts—study of social indicators, 14; contribu- 
tion of ILO, 17. 


INDEX 











~WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Labour legislation in 1970-71: Part 2: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion—amendments to laws of eight provinces and the Yukon 
Territory, 131; correction, p. 428. 


Man. Workmen’s Compensation Act—first aid requirements 
amended, 184. 

Nfld. Workmen’s Compensation Act: silico-tuberculosis 
mining added to Schedule of Industrial Diseases, 184. 


Ont. Workmen’s Compensation Act—first-aid requirements 
amended, 184. 


Que. Advisory Committee on Industrial Accidents Established 
by Commission, 184. 

Sask. Workmen’s Compensation Board—revised regulations 
governing forest accident prevention, 184. 


Vancouver conference on drugs and alcohol—Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia, 424. 








WORKWEEK See COMPRESSED WORKWEEK; Four-DAy WEEK; 
Hours OF WoRK 


YorK UNIVERSITY 


Arthurs, Harry, Dean, Osgoode Hall Law School, appoint- 
ment, 212. 


LZ, 
ZAMBIA 


CNR program, through Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency, strengthens management side of Zambian 
railways, 8. 

ILO and United Nations Development Program assist in 
creation of national railway system and establishment of 
engineering trades training centre, 8. 
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A&A TRuckinG L1p. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 310. 


ACTIVE CARTAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 435. 


_ AERONAVES DE Mexico. S.A. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: Montreal and Toronto: CO appointed, 146. 


AIR CANADA 
Certification applications: - 


Air Line Employees: unit of passenger and communication 
agents: 89; granted, 252. 


Air Line Employees: employed in Canada in finance branch: 
199; granted, 542. 


Disputes: 
Air Line Employees: Montreal: CO appointed, 42; CB 


appointed, 90; CB fully constituted, 91; CB report 
(Supplement No. 8, 1971) 147; settlement, 147. 


Machinists: Montreal International Airport: settlement, 90. 


AIR LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Certification applications: 


Air Canada: unit of passenger and communication agents: 
89; granted, 251. 


Air Canada: employees employed in Canada in finance 
branch: 199; granted, 542. 


Disputes: 
Air Canada: Montreal: CO appointed, 42; CB appointed, 


90; CB fully constituted, 91; CB report (Supplement No. 
8, 1971) 147; settlement, 147. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: Vancouver International 
Airport: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 349; CB 
fully constituted, 436. 


_ Arr Line EMPLoyegs’ ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
_ Certification application: 


Hughes Air Corp. (Air West): ramp, ticket and freight office 
employees: granted, 40. 


AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited: Vancouver International 
Airport: CO appointed, 90; CB appointed, 251; CB 
' fully constituted, 436; settlement, 493. 


TransAir Limited: CO appointed, 378; CB appointed, 493; 
CB fully constituted, 596. 


Wardair Canada Ltd.: CO appointed, 313; CB appointed, 
493; CB fully constituted, 547. 


INDEX—PART II 


Certification and Conciliation Proceedings 


AIR LINE PILoTs’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 


Nordair Limited: CB fully constituted, 44; settlement, 91. 
Pacific Western Airlines: settlement, 44. 


AIR TERMINAL TRANSPORT LTp. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 640. 


AiR WEST 
Certification application: 


Air Line Employees: ramp, ticket and freight office em- 
ployees: Hughes Air Corp. granted, 40. 


AIRWEST AIRLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Vancouver 
International Airport: CO appointed, 90. 


ALASKA TRAINSHIP CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CB fully constituted, 43; CB report (Supple- 
ment No. 8, 1971) 147; settlement, 197. 


ALBERNI CABLE T.V. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: technical employees: 439; granted, 488. 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 641. 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
Certification application: 
Brewery Workers: office employees: 145; granted, 252. 
Disputes: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 313; 
CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. 5, 
1972) 596. 


Brewery Workers: office employees: CO appointed, 491; 
settlement, 595. 


ALLIED AND TECHNICAL WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, INTERNATIONAL UNION oF DisTRicT 50 


Certification application: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 253; granted, 
375; 543. 


ALLTRANS Express LtTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 198. 


ALUMINIUM DU CANADA LTEE 
Certification applications: 


Le syndicat des employés de l’Aluminium du Canada: 
clerical and office employees, transport division: granted, 
88. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 





Le syndicat des employés de Aluminium du Canada: 
gatemen and patrolmen, transport division: granted, 88. 


Le syndicat des employés de l’Aluminium du Canada: 
longshoremen, maintenance and other employees, trans- 
port division: granted, 88. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: unlicensed 

personnel—M /V Canadian II, Kitimat, B.C.: rejected, 88. 
Dispute: 

National syndicate of employees of Aluminum of Canada 
Ltd. (CNTU) (employees of Transport Division; gate- 
men and patrolmen, and office employees): CO appointed, 
197; settlement, 313. 

Intervener, certification application: 


Steelworkers: unlicensed personnel—M/V Canadian II, 
Kitimat, B.C.: rejected, 88. 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NortH AMERICA See MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORK- 
MEN OF NorTH AMERICA, AMALGAMATED 


AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Certification applications: 


Outaouais Regional Community Transit Commission: unit 
of bus operators and garage employees: 376; granted, 
438. 


Outaouais Regional Community Transit Commission: unit 
of inspectors and instructors: 490; granted, 593. 


Disputes : 
Canada Coach Lines Limited: settlement, 44. 
Charterways Co. Limited: settlement, 44. 


Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd.: CO appointed, 312; 
settlement, 491. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GRAIN MILLERS See GRAIN MILLERS, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


ARMSTRONG VAN & STORAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 253; granted, 310. 


ANDREWS, RONALD (ET AL.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: withdrawn, 489. 


ARROW TRANSFER COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


ASSOCIATION DES EMPLOYES DE CJTR Rapio TROIS-RIVIERES 
LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


CJTR Radio Trois-Riviéres Limitée: application for revoca- 
tion rejected, 199 (reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 
1, 1972). 





ASSOCIATION DES EMPLOYES DE LA COMMISSION DE TRANSPORT — 





















Certification application: 


Outaouais Regional Community Transit Commission: unit 
of inspectors and instructors: 490; rejected, 593. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF GREY Goose Bus Lines LTD.; 
THIESSEN Bus Lines LTD. AND RED RIVER Motor COACH © 
Lines LTp. 


Certification application: 


Grey Goose Bus Lines Ltd.: unit of maintenance and | 
express employees: 594. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF PROVOST CARTAGE INC. 
Dispute: 
Provost Cartage Inc.: settlement, 43. 
ASSOCIATION OF SECURITY GUARDS OF THE NATIONAL HARBOURS — 
BOARD (MONTREAL) 


Certification application: 
National Harbours Board: Montreal: 311; granted, 437. 
i 
ATLANTIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 
Certification application: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: employees, Halifax and | 
Sydney, N.S., St. John’s, Nfid., and Saint John, N.B.: 
490; granted, 542. 








ATLANTIQUE CRUISE LINES LTD. 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: unlicensed per- 
sonnel on “‘M.V. St. Ninian’: 490. 





ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification applications: 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: Commercial Products 
Division, South March, Ont.: 439. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: technical group, South | 
March, Ont., and Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa: withdrawn, — 
438. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: unit of technicians, Com-— 
mercial Products Division, South March, Ont., and 
Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa, Ont.: 376; rejected, 639. 

Teamsters: unit of security guards, Chalk River Nuclear 
Laboratories: granted, 40. 

Disputes : 

Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry: Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establish- 
ment, Pinawa, Man.: strike terminatd, 147. 

Office and Professional Employees: CB appointed, 43; CB 
fully constituted, 91; settlement, 147. 


AUTO WORKERS 
Dispute: 
Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: CB appointed, 

90: CB fully constituted, 197; settlement, 436. 


INDEX 
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B-LINE Express LTp. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: dock workers and drivers, Burnaby, Calgary. 
Edmonton and Lethbridge: granted, 309. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: (formerly Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd.): 
CO appointed, 435; settlement, 492. 


A. & F. BAILLARGEON Express INC. 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters: unit of operating and maintenance employees, 
Montreal: 41; lapsed, 376. 


Teamsters: unit of employees, Downsview, Ont.: 311; 
granted, 437. 


BRYAN BAKKEN (ET AL.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Food and Allied Workers: rejected, 375. 


-BARRIE CABLE T.V. LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: technical employees: 439; with- 
drawn, 489. 


Bekins MOvING AND STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


BELL CANADA 
Dispute: 


Traffic Employees’ Association: CB report (Supplement No. 
8, 1971) 91. 


BIRD CONSTRUCTION Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 


Carpenters and Joiners: unit of employees in N.W.T.: 376; 
granted, 488. 


Dispute: 
Carpenters and Joiners: unit of carpenters, District of 
MacKenzie, N.W.T.: CO appointed, 595. 


- Borisko BROTHERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Warehousemen: Scarborough, Ont: CO appointed, 378; 
CB not appointed, 436; strike action, 493. 


_ Borisko BROTHERS (QUEBEC) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 144. 


Boyp’s Express LTp. 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 312; CB appointed, 435; 


CB fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 
1972) 546; settlement, 596. 


BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 


Certification applications: 
Alberta Wheat Pool: 145; granted, 252. 
Hall Distributors Limited: 489; granted, 593. 


Disputes: 
Alberta Wheat Pool: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 


313; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement 
No. 5, 1972) 596. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: office employees: CO appointed, 491; 
settlement, 595. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: CO appointed, 250; CB ap- 
pointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Sup- 
plement No. 5, 1972) 596. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators: CO appointed, 313; settlement, 
435. 


Pacific Elevators Limited: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 
313; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement 
No. 5, 1972) 596. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: CO appointed, 250; CB ap- 
pointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Sup- 
plement No. 5, 1972) 596. 


United Grain Growers Limited: CO appointed, 250; CB 
appointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report 
(Supplement No. 5, 1972) 596. 


British COLUMBIA COAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE See CANADIAN 
PAciFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (B.C. COAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LAKE AND RIVER SERVICE See CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (LAKE AND RIVER SERVICE) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARITIME EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen—Canadian Area: CO 
appointed, 491; CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 
546: CB report (Supplement No. 5, 1972); strike action, 
596. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEVISION BROADCASTING SYSTEM LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Broadcast Employees: request for review, 89; reasons for 
judgment (Supplement No. 5, 1972) 543. 


Electrical Workers: 544. 


British COLUMBIA TELEVISION BROADCASTING SYSTEM LIMITED 
(CHAN-TYV) 


Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 545. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 197. 


British YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LLMITED 
Dispute: 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 251; settlement, 435. 
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BriTISsH YUKON RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification applications: 


Building material construction and fuel truck drivers: 89; 
granted, 198. 


Teamsters: unit of engineers, conductors and brakemen, 
Yukon Territory; request for review, 640. 
Disputes: 
Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers: 
CO appointed, 42; settlement, 90. 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 251; settlement, 435. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF 


Certification applications: 


Barrie Cable T.V. Limited: technical emplcyees: 439; with- 
drawn, 489. 


British Columbia Television Broadcasting System ‘Limited: 
reasons for judgment (Supplement No. 5, 1972) 543. 

CFTO-TV Limited: 145; rejected, 253; reasons for judg- 
ment (Supplement No. 3, 1972) 438. 

CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée: request for review, 310. 

CHLT Télé-7 Ltée: request for review, 310. 

CKAC Limitée: 490. 

CKCH Radio Ltée: 41; granted, 88. 

CKTS Radio Sherbrooke Ltée (formerly Telegram Printing 
& Publishing Co.): request for review, 311, 


Multiple Access Limited: employees at Stations CFCF-TV, 
CFCF, CFQR-FM and CFCX, Montreal: 544; granted, 
639. 


Newfoundland Broadcasting Co. Limited: request for 
review granted, 253. 


Orillia Cable T.V. Limited: technical employees: 439; with- 
drawn, 489. 


Radio Cape Breton Limited: 199; rejected, 310. 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd.: request for review, 89; 
reasons for judgment (Supplement No. 5, 1972) 543. 
Disputes: 
British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited 
(CHAN-TV): CO appointed, 377; settlement, 545. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CB fully constituted, 
44: CB report (Supplement No. 1, 1972) 197; strike action, 
197. 


Channel Seven Television (CJAY-TV): strike terminated, 44. 
CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée: settlement, 147. 
CHLT TELE-7 Ltée: settlement, 147. 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hull: settle- 
ment, 44. 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion de Matane Ltée: CO ap- 
pointed, 42; settlement, 90. 


Sudbury Broadcasting Company Limited: Radio Stations 
CHNO and CFBR: settlement, 251. 


Telegram Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd. (Radio-Station 
CKTS-AM): settlement, 147. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Ronald Andrews (et al.): withdrawn, 489. 


Radio Saguenay Limitée: representation vote, 375; granted, 
437. 


Peter Schimmel (et al.): withdrawn, 489. 


BROTHERHOOD OF See under: 
Locomotive Engineers 
Maintenance of Way Employees 
Railroad Signalmen a“ 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees 


BUILDING MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION AND FUEL TRUCK DRIVERS 
UNION 


Certification application: 
British Yukon Railway Company: 89; granted, 198. 
Dispute: 


British Yukon Railway Company: CO appointed, 42; et le. 
ment, 90. ‘ 


BUILDERS SUPPLYLAND 
Certification application: a 


Teamsters: Division of Stratford Motel (Yukon Ltd.) 
request for review, 640. ff 


BUNGE OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: unit of grain elevator employees: 544. 


BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED “a 
Dispute: 


Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 3 3; 
CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. | 
1972) 596. 


CAL-VAN-CANUS CATERING SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees: CO appointed, 491; 

settlement, 595. 


M. J. CAMPBELL LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: employees, Toronto, Brampton and Barrie: 4 9; 
withdrawn, 543. 


Teamsters: unit of employees working in or out of Metro- 
politan Toronto, Brampton and Barrie: 490; granted, 639. 


CANADA COACH LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: " 
Amalgamated Transit Union: settlement, 44. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED See SPRUCELEIGH FARMS 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: rejected, 252. 
Dispute: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 43 4; 
CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 546; CB repor 
(Supplement No. 5, 1972) 596; strike action, 642. ' 
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Intervener, certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: rejected, 252. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION See AIR LINE 
) EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


‘CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: Small Arms Division, Long Branch, 
Ont.: CO appointed, 250; CB not appointed, 313; settle- 
ment, 379. 


ANADIAN ASSOCIATIONS See under— 
Air Line Employees’ Association 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America 


Canadian Lake Carriers 

Canadian Pacific Police Association 

Food and Allied Workers 

Radio and Television Employees 

Seafarers’ International Union 

Security Guards of the National Harbours Board 


_ CANADIAN BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED See CANADIAN 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY LIMITED 


_ CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
Public Employees: request for review, 543. 


Radio and Television Employees: request for review, 543; 
granted, 593. 


Disputes: 


Broadcast Employees: CB fully constituted, 44; CB report 
(Supplement No. 1, 1972) 197; strike action, 197. 


Service Employees: Locals 183, Ottawa and 204, Toronto: 
settlement, 147. 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 545. 


Dispute: 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: settlement, 146. 


. CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: granted, 198, reasons for judgment (Supplement 
No. 1, 1972). 


Disputes: 
Teamsters: 90; CB appointed, 197; CB fully constituted, 
251; CB report, 313; settlement, 379. 


Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 90. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Marine Officers: CB fully constituted, 44; settlement, 147. 





CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Salaried Employees’ Association (Marconi): settlement, 90. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification application: 
Messabec Limitée: licensed engineers on ““M.V. Québec”: 
490; granted, 542. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing certain 
member companies): CB fully constituted, 44; settlement, 
147. 
Marine Industries Limited: settlement, 90. 


Messabec Limitée: licensed engineers on ‘‘M.V. Québec’’: 
641. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD 
Certification application: 

Furness, Withy and Company Limited: employees on tug 

“Glenmont”: 145; granted, 252. 
Disputes: 

Canadian Pacific Railway (British Columbia Lake and River 
Service): CB report (Supplement No. 7, 1971) 44; settle- 
ment, 91. 

North Fraser Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 491. 

Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 197; settle- 
ment, 378. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd.; CO appointed, 197; 
settlement, 378. 

Westward Shipping Ltd.: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 
492. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees: Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton: CO appointed, 641. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.: CB fully constituted, 91; CB 
report (Supplement No. 2, 1972) 251; settlement, 313. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa: CO appointed, 434; CB appointed 
493: CB fully constituted, 546. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg: CB fully constituted, 147; CB report, 
313; settlement, 436. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL NEWFOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
378, settlement, 545. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 

Longshoremen: freight handlers and longshoremen, Mul- 
grave, N.S.: 311; rejected, 543. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: licensed officers, 
Sarnia-Port Huron car ferry service: granted, 40. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: unlicensed em- 
ployees, Sarnia-Port Huron car ferry service: granted, 40. 
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Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: Yarmouth-Bar 
Harbour Ferry Service: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 

545. 


CP AIR 
Dispute: 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees: cafeteria and flight 
kitchen employees, Vancouver International Airport: 
CO appointed, 90; settlement, 146. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Police Association: police officers, Atlantic 
Region: 145; lapsed, 376. 
Canadian Pacific Police Association: police officers, Eastern 
Region: 145; lapsed, 376. 
Canadian Pacific Police Association: system-wide unit of 
policemen, Montreal: 376; granted, 592. 
Canadian Pacific Police Association: system-wide unit of 
security guards, Montreal: 376; granted, 592. 
Telecommunications Workers: unit of radio technicians, 
Montreal: 199; granted, 310. 
Telegraph Workers: unit of radio technicians, Montreal: 
199; granted, 310. 
Disputes: 
Railway, Transport and Genera! Workers: S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service: CO appointed, 377; 
settlement, 435. 


Seafarers: S.S. “‘Princess of Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service: 
CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 379; CB fully con- 
stituted, 493; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 1972) 546; 
settlement, 642. 


CANADIAN PActiric Air LINES, LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: System. Division 
No. 7: unit of flight crew clerks and flight pairing clerks: 
granted, 144. 


(CANADIAN PACIFIC POLICE ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Pacific Ltd.: police officers, Atlantic Region: 145; 
lapsed, 376. 


Canadian Pacific Ltd.: police officers, Eastern Region: 145; 
lapsed, 376. 


Canadian Pacific Limited: system-wide unit of policemen, 
Montreal: 376; granted, 592. 


Canadian Pacific Limited: system-wide unit of security 
guards, Montreal: 376; granted, 592. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (B.C. Coast STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE) 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 545. 


CANADIAN PAciFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (B.C. LAKE AND RIVER 
SERVICE) 


Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CB report (Supplement 
No. 7, 1971) 44; settlement, 91. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: CB report 
(Supplement No. 7, 1971) 44. 


CANADIAN REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Le syndicat national des employés de l’Aluminium de Baie 
Comeau: granted, 40; change of name from Canadian 
British Aluminium Company Limited, 40. 


CANADIAN TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 
Certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Limited: unit of radio technicians, Mont- 
real: 199; granted, 310. 


CANADIAN TRANSIT COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 43; CB appointed, 251; CB fully 
constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 1972), 
546; strike action, 596. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION See NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: request for review, 
543. ; 
Cape Breton Development Corporation: security for 
officers: 544; granted, 639. 
Télécable de Québec Inc.: 89; granted, 310. 
Disputes: 
Télécable de Québec Inc.: unit of operating employees: CO 
appointed, 595. 
Télécable de Québec Inc.: unit of salesmen: CO appointed, 
595. 


CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Public Employees: security force officers: 544; granted, 639. 
Disputes: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: clerical em- 
ployees : Coal Division: CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 
197; CB fully constituted, 251. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: technical em- 
ployees: Coal Division: CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 
197; CB fully constituted, 251; CB report (Supplement 
No. 3, 1972) 436; settlement, 436. 


CaPE BRETON Rapio Ltp. See RADIO CAPE BRETON LTD. 


CAPITAL City TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 199; withdrawn, 253. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Transport Workers: National Council of Canadian Labour: 
withdrawn, 253. 


A. V. Carlson CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: unit of employees in N.W.T.: 376; 
granted, 488. 
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Dispute: 
Carpenters and Joiners: unit of carpenters, District of 
MacKenzie, N.W.T.: CO appointed, 595. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF 


Certification applications: 


Bird Construction Co. Ltd.: unit of employees in N.W.T.: 
376; granted, 488. 


A. V. Carlson Construction Ltd.: unit of employees. in 
N.W.T.: 376; granted, 488. 


Plains Dresser Limited: unit of carpenters and apprentices, 
N.W.T.: 41; granted, 88. 


| Poole Construction Limited: unit of employees in N.W.T.: 
granted, 88; request for review denied, 145. 


solar Construction Northern Limited: rejected, 40. 
Disputes: 
Bird Construction Co. Ltd.: unit of carpenters, District of 
MacKenzie, N.W.T.: CO appointed, 595. 


A. V. Carlson Construction Ltd.: unit of carpenters, District 
of MacKenzie, N.W.T.: CO appointed, 595. 


Len Doey Construction: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 642 


General Enterprises: employees in Yukon Territory: CO 
appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


Humphrey Construction Ltd.: employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) Ltd.: employees in Yukon 
Territory: CO appointed, 434 ;settlement, 492. 
918 Construction Ltd.: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


Parkins Construction Ltd.: employees in Yukon Territory: 
CO appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


Pine Tree Construction Co. Ltd.: employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


Poole Construction Limited: employees in N.W.T.: CO 
appointed, 146; CB appointed, 379; CB fully constituted, 
436; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 1972) 493. 


Yukon Construction Company Ltd.: settlement, 43. 


CARTAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Disputes: 
Trucking Association of Quebec Inc.: certain trucking 


companies under federal jurisdiction: CO appointed, 
641. 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing Limited: CO appoint- 
ed, 641. 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
Certification application: 


Steelworkers: unit of employees, Clinton Creek and White- 
horse, Yukon Territory: application for revocation, 438; 
granted, 593. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
Allied and Technical Workers: 253; granted, 375; 543. 
| Operating Engineers: employees at Benny Farm Housing 
Project: request for review, 489; granted, 543. 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: unit of print shop 
employees: 376; granted, 438. 








CENTRAL TRUCK LINES LTD. 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 312; CB appointed, 435; 


CB fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 
1972) 546; settlement, 596. 


CFTO-TY LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Broadcast Employees: 145; rejected, 253; reasons for judg- 
ment (Supplement No. 3, 1972) 438. 


Plant Guard Workers: unit of security guards: 544. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Theatrical Stage Employees: production technicians: re- 
jected, 253; reasons for judgment (Supplement No. 3, 
1972) 438. 


CHANNEL SEVEN TELEVISION LIMITED (CJAY-TY) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: strike terminated, 44. 


CHAPMAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Teamsters: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378; CB not 
appointed, 379. 


Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 312. 


CHARLOTTETOWN STEAMSHIP COMPANY Liiir<D 
Certification application: 


Labourers: withdrawn, 89; new application, 89; granted, 
310. 


Dispute: 
Labourers: CO appointed, 545. 


CHARTERWAYS Co. LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: settlement, 44. 


CHLT RApIo SHERBROOKE LTEE 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review, 310. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 147. 


CHLT Tete-7 LTEE 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review, 310. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 147. 


CJTR RApio TRois-RIVIERES LIMITEE 
Certification applications: 
Association des employés de CJTR Radio Trois-Riviéres 
Limitée: application for revocation rejected, 199, rea- 
sons for judgment, (Supplement No. |, 1972). 
Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal: 199; application for 
revocation, 438; granted, 489. 
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CKAC LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 490. 
Dispute: 
Radio and Television Workers: CO appointed, 641. 


CKCH Rapto LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 41; granted, 88. 


CKTS RADIO SHERBROOKE LTEE 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review, 311. 


CLARKE TRAFFIC SERVICES LTD. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 641. 


COLONIAL COACH LingEs LTp. See VOYAGEUR COLONIAL LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Northern Telephone Limited: 544; 594. 


LA COMPAGNIE DE RADIODIFFUSION CKCH bE HULL LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 44. 


LA COMPAGNIE DE RADIODIFFUSION DE MATANE LTEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 42; settlement, 90. 


COMPAGNIE GASPESIENNE DE RADIODIFFUSION LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Syndicat des employés de C.H.N.C. New Carlisle (CSN): 
199; granted, 437. 


CONRAD BROTHERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
491; settlement, 545. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING OF TORONTO LTD. 
Dispute: 


Machinists: Toronto International Airport: CB fully con- 
stituted, 43; settlement, 91. 


CONSOLIDATED-BATHURST LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers: Chaleur Division: 
490; representation vote, 593. 


CONTINENTAL Express Lines Ltp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of drivers, dockmen and helpers, Montreal 


Terminal: formerly M & P Tranports Ltd.: 
for review, 438; 593. 


request 


CO-OPERATIVE DE TRANSPORT MARITIME ET AERIEN 
Certification applications: 


Labourers: withdrawn, 89; new application, 89; granted, 
310. 


Seafarers: unit of unlicensed personnel: 544. 
Seafarers: unit of employees: 594. 

Dispute: 
Labourers: CO appointed, 545. 
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N. CORBETT FEEDS LTp. 
Certification application: ‘ 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 311; withdrawn, 376, 


CRAWLEY & MCCRACKEN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Machinists: unit of food preparation and handling ne S; 
catering contract, Quebec North Shore & Labrador Rai 
way: 41; granted, 144. 


Machinists: unit of office and clerical employees, cateril : 
contract, Quebec North Shore & Labrador Railway: 
granted, 144. 


Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 492. 


D 


D.C.B. INDUSTRIES LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters; 439; granted, 639. 


DALLAS AND MAvIs FORWARDING Co. (CANADA) LTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 544; granted, 639. 


DAVINDER FREIGHTWAYS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 199; granted, 310. 


DAWSON CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Operating Engineers: 490; granted, 542. 
Teamsters: 594; granted, 639. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: rejected, 41. 


Les DEMENAGEMENTS COTE LTEE 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers: settlement. 
146. 


DEMENAGEMENT STE-Foy /MovinG INC. 
Certification application: 


Syndicat national des employés de l’alimentation en gros de 
Québec Inc.: granted, 144. 


Dispute: . 
Syndicat national des employés de I’alimentation en gros 
de Québec Inc.: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 
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DETROIT AND CANADA TUNNEL CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Auto Workers: CB appointed, 90; CB fully constituted, 
197; settlement, 436. 


P. DicKsON TRUCKING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 41; granted, 145. 


LEN Dory CONSTRUCTION 
Dispute: 
Carpenters: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 642. 


DoMAN-MARPOLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters, rejected, 40. 


DOMINION CATERING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 90; settlement, 146. 


Don’s BACKHOE SERVICE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of truck and equipment operators: 594. 


Dusuc TANK LINEs LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 199; granted, 310. 


E 


EASTERN OFFSHORE SERVICES 
Certification applications: 


Longshoremen: unit of freight handlers and longshoremen: 
311; granted, 592. 


Longshoremen: unit of longshoremen: 311; withdrawn, 311. 


_ Ep’s CONSTRUCTION YUKON LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 594. 


EDMONTON TRANSFER LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 253; withdrawn, 311. 


ELDORADO NUCLEAR LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Mining and Exploration Division: 
terminated, 91. 


strike 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 


Alberni Cable T.V. Limited: technical employees: 439; 
granted, 488. 


British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited: 
unit of technical employees: 544. 


Victoria Cablevision Ltd.: 439; granted, 488. 
Dispute: 
Alberni Cable Television Limited: CO appointed, 641. 





EMPIRE STEVEDORING Co. Ltp. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 253; withdrawn, 376. 


Essex TERMINAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Maintenance of Way Employees (The General Committee 
for Canada): CO appointed, 42; settlement, 43. 


R 


Les FARINES PHENIX LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Syndicat national des employés des Farines Phénix Ltée: 
unit of flour milling employees: request for review, 593. 
Dispute: 
Syndicat national des employés des Minoteries Phénix 
(CSN): CO appointed, 377; settlement, 491. 


FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, CANADIAN 
Certification application: 


Inter-Ocean Grain Company Limited (Weyburn Mills): 
253; rejected, 375. 


Disputes: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: settlement, 251. 


Robin Hood Multifoods Limited: office employees: CO 
appointed, 312; settlement, 435. 


Robin Hood Multifoods Limited: plant employees: CO 
appointed, 251; settlement, 435. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Bryan Bakken (et al.): rejected, 375. 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: employees on tug ““Glen- 
mont’: 145; granted, 252. 


G 


G. GAGNE TRANSPORT LTEE 
Certification application: 
Syndicat national des employés de l’alimentation en gros de 
Québec Inc.: granted, 144. 
Dispute: 
Syndicat national des employés de !l’alimentation en gros 
de Québec Inc.: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 


GAGNON AIR SERVICE LTEE 
Certification application: 
Syndicat des employés de laviation régionale (CSN): 
application for revocation, 89; application for revocation 
rejected, 199. 


GENERAL DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
Dispute: 
Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd.: CO appointed, 90; 
settlement, 435. 
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GENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: request for review, 640. 
Disputes: 
Carpenters: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed, 
434; settlement, 492. 


Operating Engineers: employees in Yukon Territory: CO 
appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


GENERAL TRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS 
Disputes: 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: CO appoint- 
ed, 251; settlement, 435. 


British Yukon Railway Company: CO appointed, 251; settle- 
ment, 435. 


Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 90. 


Chapman Transport Limited: CO appointed, 312; settle- 
ment, 378; CB not appointed, 379. 


Kraus Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 545; strike action, 
642; CB not appointed, 642. 


Loiselle Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 90. 
W. C. Norris Limited: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 493. 


Northern Quebec Transport Inc.: CO appointed, 312; 
settlement, 378. 


GILL ALLTRANS Express LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


T. C. GORMAN 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 545. 


GRAIN MILLERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Certification application: 


McCarthy Milling Company Limited: 253; 311; withdrawn, 
311; granted, 437. 


Dispute: 
Spruceleigh Farms (Canada Packers Limited); CO appointed 
146; settlement, 197. 


GREAT LAKES PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 
Certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: 376; granted, 488. 


GREY Goose Bus Lings LTD. 
Certification application: 


Association of employees of Grey Goose Bus Lines Ltd.; 
Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd.; and Red River Motor Coach 
Lines Ltd. : unit of maintenance and express employees, 594. 


GREYHOUND LINES OF CANADA LTD. 
Dispute: 


Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 312; settle- 
ment, 491]. 


GRIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 


GUENTHER TUCKEY TRANSPORTS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Transportation Workers: 253; granted, 375. 





MAURICE GUILLEMETTE INC. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 43. 


H 


HALL DIstrRiBUTORS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Brewery Workers: 489; granted, 593. 


HALTERM LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 545, 


HARVIE FORREST INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on towboats: 311; with- 
drawn, 376. 


HENDERSON LUMBER Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen: unit of employees loading pulpwood on 
vessels: 311; withdrawn, 489. 


HENDRIE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
197; CB not appointed, 313; settlement, 379. 


HERSCHEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 594; withdrawn, 640. 


Hitt Security Ltp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 375. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION 
Disputes: 
CP Air: cafeteria and flight kitchen employees, Vancouver 
International Airport: CO appointed, 90; settlement, 146 
Cal-Van-Canus Catering Services Limited: CO appointed, 
491; settlement, 595. 


Canadian National Hotels Limited: Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton: CO appointed, 641. 


HuDSON- YUKON MINING Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 145; granted, 252. 


Dispute: 
Labourers: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed, 
378; CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 596; CB 
report (Supplement No. 6, 1972) 642; settlement, 642. 


HuGHEs AIR CORPORATION 
Certification application: 


Air Line Employees: ramp, ticket and freight office em- 
ployees: Air West: granted, 40. 


- HUMPHREY CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: unit of employees, Yukon Territory: request 
for review, 640. 
Disputes: 
Carpenters: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed, 
434; settlement, 492. 


Operating Engineers: employees in Yukon Territory: CO 
appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


_ IMPERIAL ROADWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: unit of yard maintenance employees and city 
drivers, Winnipeg: granted, 40. 


INSPIRATION DRILLING 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Division of Dresser Industries Canada Ltd.: 
CO appointed, 434; settlement, 435. 


‘ INTERNATIONAL UNIONS See under— 
Air Line Employees’ Association 
Allied and Technical Workers of the United and Canada 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America 


Electrical Workers 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
Longshoremen’s Association 

Machinists and Aerospace Workers 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 

Operating Engineers 

Plant Guard Workers of America 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 

Service Employees 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 





__ INTER-OCEAN GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Food and Allied Workers: 253; rejected, 375. 
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JESSIMAN Bros. CARTAGE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Letter Carriers: mail couriers and sorters: lapsed, 438. 


JOHNSTON TERMINALS LTD. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: rejected, 438 (reasons for judgment, Supplement 
No. 4, 1972). 


JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE 
FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Whiteshell Nuclear 


Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man.: strike terminated, 
147. 


K 


KARLSEN SHIPPING Co. LTD. 
Certification applications: 


Railway, Transportation and General Workers: unlicensed 
personnel on ““Brandal” and “Minna”: 594. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on “‘Martin Karlsen”: 439. 


J. KEARNS TRANSPORT LTD. DRIVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Maccam Transport Ltd.: unit of truck drivers: 42; granted, 
145. 


KEL TRUCK SERVICE LTD. 
Certification application: 
National Council of Canadian Labour: transport workers: 
439: reasons for judgment, 543. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: reasons for judgment, 543. 


KENT DRIVER SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; strike action, 313. 


KENT LINE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: unlicensed employees on “‘Irvingwood”’ ; granted, 
198 (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1972). 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 491; CB appointed, 545: CB fully 
constituted, 595. 


KENWooD’s MOVING AND STORAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 544. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Burnaby, Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge: granted, 144. 


KORDYBAN TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 491; CB not appointed, 596. 


KRAUS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 253; representation vote, 375; granted, 488. 
Dispute: 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 545; strike action, 642; CB 
not appointed, 642. 


L 


LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Certification application: 
Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited: 145; granted, 252. 
Dispute: 
Hudson-Yukon Mining Co. Limited: employees in Yukon 
Territory: CO appointed, 378; CB appointed, 493; CB 
fully constituted, 596; CB report (Supplement No. 6, 
1972) 642; settlement, 642. 


LABOURERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 
Certification applications: 


Charlottetown Steamship Company Limited: withdrawn, 89; 
new application, 89; granted, 310. 


Co-opérative de Transport Maritime et Aérien: withdrawn, 
89; new application, 89; granted, 310. 


Disputes: 


Charlottetown Steamship Company Limited: CO appointed, 
545. 


Co-opérative de Transport Maritime et Aérien: CO ap- 
pointed, 545. 


H. B. Willis Incorporated: CO appointed, 545. 


LAKEHEAD HARBOUR COMMISSION 
Dispute: 
Lakehead Harbour Police Association: CO appointed, 377; 
CB appointed, 595; CB fully constituted, 642. 


LAKEHEAD HARBOUR POLICE ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Lakehead Harbour Commission: CO appointed, 377; CB 
appointed, 595; CB fully constituted, 642. 


LAPOINTE TRANSPORT LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 89; representation vote, 199; rejected, 375. 


LARIVIERE TRANSPORT LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 253; granted, 437. 


Dispute: ew 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 545; settlement, 595. _ 


LAURENTIAN PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 
Certification applications: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: 439; beagle 
vote, 542; granted, 639. 


Syndicat des employés de Administration de Pilotage des 
Laurentides (CSN): 439; representation vote, 542; re 
jected, 639. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: rejected, 639. 












LEAMINGTON TRANSPORT (WESTERN) LTD. 
Dispute: 
Drivers and Warehousemen: CO appointed, 90; settlement ; 
435. > 
G. W. LEDINGHAM (YUKON) LTD. . 
Disputes: j 
Carpenters: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed F 
434; settlement, 492. sf 


Operating Engineers: employees in Yukon Territory: CO 
appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


ore 
LETTER CARRIERS UNION OF CANADA bis, 
~ 
Certification application: 4 


Jessiman Bros. Cartage Ltd.: mail couriers and sorters: 
lapsed, 438. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 


Ontario Northland Railway: unit of locomotive firemer iJ 
helpers and hostlers: 640. 


we 


Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway pee co 
appointed, 377; settlement, 491. . 
NA 
LOGISTEC CORPORATION ie 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 641. 


LOISELLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: 252 (reasons for judgment, Supplement No. yi 
1972), granted, 488; request for review, 489. ; 


“ie 
¢ 


Disputes: py 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 90; CB appointed, 197; CB 
fully constituted, 251; CB report, 313; settlement, 379. 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 90. 


j 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: at 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: 253; withdrawn, 376. _ i 
Pacific Pilotage Authority: 544; representation vote, 640. 





Disputes: 

British Columbia Maritime Employers’ Association: Cana- 
dian Area: CO appointed, 491; CB appointed, 493; CB 
fully constituted, 546; CB report (Supplement No. 5, 
1972) 596; strike action, 596. 

National Harbours Board: Port of Vancouver: settlement, 
44. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 

Bunge of Canada Limited: unit of grain elevator employees: 
544. 

Canada Steamship Lines: rejected, 252. 

Canadian National Railways: freight handlers and long- 
shoremen, Mulgrave, N.S.: 311; rejected, 543. 

Eastern Offshore Services: freight handlers and longshore- 
men: 311; granted, 592. 

Eastern Offshore Services: unit of longshoremen: 311; with- 
drawn, 311. 

Henderson Lumber Co. Ltd.: unit of employees loading 
pulpwood on vessels: 311; withdrawn, 489. 

Terminus Maritime Inc.: unit of dockworkers, Port of 
Montreal: 42; granted, 145. 

F. K. Warren Co. Ltd.: 311; withdrawn, 311. 

Williams and Simpson’s Co. Ltd.: unit of employees loading 
pulpwood aboard vessels: 311; withdrawn, 489. 

| Disputes: 

Halterm Limited: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 545. 

Maritime Employers’ Association (Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.): Locals 375, 1846, 1739: CO appointed, 
90; CB appointed, 147; CB fully constituted, 251; settle- 
ment, 379. 

Maritime Employers’ Association (Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.): Local 1605 and Local 1657: CO appointed, 
250; CB appointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 436; CB 
report (Supplement No. 4, 1972) 546. 


Lou’s TRANSPORT Co. LTD. 
| Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of drivers and maintenance employees, 
Toronto and Woodstock: 544; 640. 


LuFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
Certification applications: 
Machinists: maintenance employees, Montreal International 
Airport: 41. 
Machinists: mechanics, Montreal International Airport: 
granted, 198. 


M 


& P TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Burnaby, B.C., Calgary and Edmonton, and 
Winnipeg: granted, 375; request for review, 438. 


MCALLISTER TOWING LIMITED 
_ Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434: settlement, 492. 
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MACCAM TRANSPORT LTp. 
Certification application: 


J. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers’ Association: unit of 
truck drivers: 42; granted, 145. 


McCARTHY MILLING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Grain Millers: 253; 311; withdrawn, 311; granted, 437. 


MACCOSHAM VAN LIngSs (CALGARY) LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 197; settlement, 251. 


McFALLs CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of drivers, packers and warehousemen: 41; 
granted, 144. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 


MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION 

OF 

Certification applications: 

Crawley & McCracken Company Limited: food handling 
employees—catering contract with Quebec North Shore 
& Labrador Railway: 41; granted, 144. 

Crawley & McCracken Company Limited: office and clerical 
employees—catering contract with Quebec North Shore 
& Labrador Railway: granted, 144. 

Lufthansa German Airlines: maintenance employees, 
Montreal International Airport: 41. 

Lufthansa German Airlines: mechanics, Montreal Inter- 
national Airport: granted, 198. 

Northern Wings Limited: crewmen and stewards: 490. 

Northern Wings Limited: ground service personne! and a 
unit of pilots: application for revocation, 543. 

Wardair Canada Ltd.: baggage handlers: 594; granted, 639. 

Wardair Canada Ltd.: mechanical, purchasing and stores, 
commissary-catering and service department: granted, 
40. 

Disputes: 

Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A.: Montreal and Toronto: CO 
appointed, 146. 

Air Canada: Montreal International Airport: settlement, 90. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: CO appointed, 146; 
settlement, 197. 

Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto Ltd.: Toronto 
International Airport: CB fully constituted, 43; settle- 
ment, 91. 

Crawley & McCracken Company Limited: CO appointed, 
377; settlement, 492. 

Nordair Limited: employees of Traffic, Operations and 
Stores Division: Montreal International Airport: CO 
appointed, 491; CB appointed, 642. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
hourly rated employees: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 
492. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
monthly rated employees: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 
492. 


MACKAY’S TRANSPORT COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 145; granted, 252. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 434; CB appointed, 546; CB 
fully constituted, 596. 


MCMILLAN TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 435. 


MCNAMARA MARINE 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 545. 


MCNEIL TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 434. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Disputes: 
Essex Terminal Railway Company: General Committee 
for Canada: CO appointed, 42; settlement, 43. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: CO 
appointed, 377; settlement, 492. 


MAISLIN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of maintenance department stockroom 
employees, Ville LaSalle, Que.: 41; granted, 198. 


MANITOBA POOL ELEVATORS 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers (Grain, Flour and Seed Workers): em- 
ployees in Seed Department: CO appointed, 313; settle- 
ment, 435. 


MaApLe LEAF Mitts LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Food and Allied Workers: settlement, 251. 


le Syndicat national de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN): CO appointed, 377; settlement, 491. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Marine Officers: settlement, 90. 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434. 


MARITIME EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 

Longshoremen: Locals 375, 1846 and 1739: CO appointed, 
90; CB appointed, 147; CB fully constituted, 251; settle- 
ment, 379. 

Longshoremen: Locals 1605 and 1657: CO appointed, 250; 
CB appointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 436; CB report 
(Supplement No. 4, 1972) 546. 


MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
AMALGAMATED 


Certification application: 
N. Corbett Feeds Ltd.: 311; withdrawn, 376. 


MERCHANTS’ SPEEDY DELIVERY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 41; withdrawn, 42; 439. 


MESSABEC LIMITEE 
Certification application: ' 
Marine Officers: licensed engineers on “M.V. Quebec”: 
490; granted, 542. 
Disputes: / 
Marine Officers: licensed engineers on ““M/V Quebec”: 
CO appointed, 641. 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 545. 









MESSAGERIE COTIERE LTEE 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: granted, 88. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 545. 


MEYERS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 89. 


MIDLAND SUPERIOR EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 89; granted, 199. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 377; CB appointed, 493; CB 
fully constituted, 595. 


MILLAR & BROWN LTD. 
Certification application: 1 
Teamsters: granted (reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 
1, 1972), 198. ] 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 90; CB appointed, 197; CB 
fully constituted, 251; CB report, 313; settlement, 379. 


MoFFAT BROADCASTING LTD. (STATION CKLG) 
Certification application: 


Vancouver-New Westminster Newspaper Guild: unit of 
news department employees: 439; withdrawn, 489; 490. 


MONTREAL STEVEDORING CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: CO appointed, 42. f 
Motor TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU OF ONTARIO 
(INC.) ‘ 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 44. 


~Moror TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU OF QUEBEC 
(INC.) 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 313; CB appointed, 379; 
CB fully constituted, 436; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 
1972) 493; settlement, 546. 


MULTIPLE Access LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: employees at Stations CFCF-TV, 
CFCF, CFQR-FM and CFCX, Montreal: 544; granted, 
639. 


Murpuy Oil QUEBEC LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 42; withdrawn, 89. 





\ 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS See BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECH- 
NICIANS, ASSOCIATION OF 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
Certification applications: 
Guenther Tuckey Transports Ltd.: 253; granted, 375. 
Kel Truck Service Ltd.: transport workers: 439; reasons for 
judgment, 543. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Capital City Transport Limited: transport workers: with- 
drawn, 253. 

















_ NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification applications: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: certain head office 
employees, Ottawa, 640. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada employees, Halifax, 
N.S.: 490; granted, 593. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: employees, Saint John, 
N.B.: 490. 


Security Guards: Montreal: 311; granted, 437. 

Syndicat national des employés de bureau du Port de Mont- 
réal (CNTU): unit of office and other employees, Port of 
Montréal: request for review, 593. 

United Transportation Union: yardmasters, Montreal: 
376; granted, 375. 


Disputes: 

Longshoremen: Port of Vancouver: settlement, 44. 

National syndicate of employees of the Port of Montreal 
(CNTU): general forces, grain elevator and cold storage 
employees: CO appointed, 377; CB appointed, 493; CB 
fully constituted, 546. 

Office Employees: Port of Montreal: CO appointed, 491. 

Seafarers: Port of Montreal: CO appointed, 377; CB ap- 
pointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 596. 

Steelworkers: Port Colborne: CO appointed, 251; CB ap- 
pointed, 379; CB fully constituted, 436; settlement, 546. 
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NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF ALUMINUM OF CANADA 
Lrp. (CNTU) 


Dispute: 
Aluminum of Canada Ltd. (ALCAN): employees of Trans- 


port Division, gatemen and patrolmen, and office em- 
ployees: CO appointed, 197; settlement, 313. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
ComPANY LIMITED (CNTU) 


Dispute: 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: CO appointed, 250; 
settlement, 545. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF MONTREAL 
(CNTUV) 


Dispute: 
National Harbours Board: general forces, grain elevator 


and cold storage employees: CO appointed, 377; CB 
appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 546. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF 
MONTREAL (CNTU) 


Dispute: 


National Harbours Board: Port of Montreal: CO appointed, 
491. 


NEWFOUNDLAND BROADCASTING Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review granted, 253. 


THE NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Certification application: 


Moffat Broadcasting Ltd. (Station CKLG): unit of news 
department employees: 439; withdrawn, 489; 490. 


918 CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 492. 


Norpair LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: CB fully constituted, 44; settlement, 91. 


Machinists: employees of Traffic, Operations and Stores 
Division: Montreal International Airport: CO appointed, 


491; CB appointed, 642. 


W. C. Norris LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 493. 


NortTH AMERICAN ELEVATORS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Syndicat national des débardeurs de Sorel Inc.: CO ap- 
pointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


Nortu FRASER HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 491. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 





NORTH QUEEN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 640. 


NORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: unit of clerical and 
telegraph employees, Centralized Agency Service: granted, 
40. 


NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CB report (Supplement No. 7, 1971) 44: settle- 
ment, 91. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC TRANSPORT INC. 
Dispute: 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 


NORTHERN TELEPHONE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Communication Workers: 544; 594, 


NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 435. 


NORTHERN WINGS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Machinists: crewmen and stewards: 490. 


Machinists: ground service personnel and pilots: application 
for revocation, 543. 


NORTHLAND NAVIGATION Co. LTD. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 197; 
settlement, 378. 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 197; CB not appointed, 379. 


NORTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) Ltp. 
Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 197; 
settlement, 378. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
250; CB not appointed, 379. 


O 


O.N.C. Motor FREIGHT SYSTEM 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CB appointed, 43; CB 
fully constituted, 91; settlement, 147. 





OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers: settlement, 146. 


National syndicate of employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
(CNTU); CO appointed, 250; settlement, 545. 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification application: a 
Westcoast Transmission Company Limited: unit of me- 
chanics, operators and technicians: granted, 144. 
Disputes: 
Montreal Stevedoring Corporation: CO appointed, 42. 


St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company Limited: CO apporniag 
42. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited: unit of mechan : 
ics, operators and technicians, Fort Nelson Gas Processing 
Plant: CO appointed, 378; CB not appointed, 493; 
settlement, 545. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification application: 


Locomotive Engineers: locomotive firemen, helpers and 
hostlers: 640. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, CANADIAN UNION OF 
Certification application: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: employees at 
Benny Farm Housing Project: request for review, 48% a 
granted, 543. 


Dispute: 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch: CO appointed, 250; CB not appointed, 313; 
settlement, 379. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 


Dawson Construction Limited: employees, Yukon Terri- 
tory: 490; granted, 542. 


Perma Construction Ltd.: 439; granted, 592. 
Disputes: 


General Enterprises Ltd.: employees in Yukon Territory: 
CO appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


Humphrey Construction Ltd.: employees in Yukon Terri- 
tory: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


G. W. Ledingham Yukon Ltd.: employees in Yukon Territory: 
CO appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


Perma Construction Ltd.: CO appointed, 641. 


Yukon Builders Exchange and Contractors Association: 
CO appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 


ORILLIA CABLE T.V. LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: technical employees: 439; withdrawn, 
489. 


OUTAOUAIS REGIONAL COMMUNITY TRANSIT COMMISSION 
Certification applications: 


Amalgamated Transit Union: bus operators and garage 
employees: 376; granted, 438. 
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Amalgamated Transit Union: inspectors and instructors: 
490; granted, 593. 


Association des employés de la Commission de Transport: 
unit of inspectors and instructors: 490; rejected, 593. 


OUTFITTERS INCORPORATED LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 435. 


Pp 


| PaciFic ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 313; 
CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. 5, 
1972) 596. 


PACIFIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 
Certification applications: 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 544; representation 
vote, 640. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: 544; representation vote, 
640. 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Air Line Employees: Vancouver International Airport: CO 
appointed, 250; CB appointed, 379; CB fully constituted, 
436. 
Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 90; CB ap- 
pointed, 251; CB fully constituted, 436; settlement, 493. 
Air Line Pilots: settlement, 44. 


é 


| PAN-AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS INCORPORATED 
Dispute: 

Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers and Allied Em- 
ployees, Local 352; Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 351; 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees, Montreal and 
Vicinity, Local 931; and General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979; settlement, 146. 


PARKINS CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed, 
434; settlement, 492. 


_ PELEE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on ‘““M.V. Pelee Islander’’: 
application for revocation, 489; rejected, 594. 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: CB fully constituted, 91; CB report, 313. 


PERMA CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 439; granted, 592. 


Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 641. 


‘ 


PINE TREE CONSTRUCTION Co. LTpb. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters: employees in Yukon Territory: CO appointed, 
434; settlement, 492. 


PLAINS DRESSER LTD. 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: 41; granted, 88. 


PLANT GUARD WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED 


Certification application: 
CFTO TV Limited, 544. 


POOLE CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: granted, 88; request for review 
denied, 145. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters and Joiners: CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 
379; CB fully constituted, 436; CB report (Supplement 
_No. 4, 1972) 493. 


THE J. P. PorTER COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 545. 


Price (NELD.) PULP AND PAPER LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers: 253; granted, 375. 


PRILAM SHIPPING Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 545. 


Provost CARTAGE INC. 
Dispute: 
Association of Employees of Provost Cartage Inc.; settle- 
ment, 43. 


PuBLIC EMPLOYEES, CANADIAN UNION OF See CANADIAN UNION 
OF PuBLiIC EMPLOYEES 


PuBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 

Atlantic Pilotage Authority: employees, Halifax and Sydney, 
N.S., St. John’s, Nfld., and Saint John, N.B.: 490; 
granted, 542. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Commercial Products 
Division, South March, Ont.: 439. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: technicians, Commercial 
Products Division, South March, Ont., and Tunney’s 
Pasture, Ottawa, Ont.: 376; withdrawn, 438; rejected, 639. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: unit of print 
shop employees: 376; granted, 438. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 





Defence Construction (1951) Limited: rejected, 41. 
Great Lakes Pilotage Authority: 376; granted, 488. 


Laurentian Pilotage Authority: 439; representation vote, 


542; granted, 639. 
National Harbours Board: employees, Halifax, N.S.: 490; 
granted, 593. 


National Harbours Board: certain head office employees, 


Ottawa: 640. 
National Harbours Board: employees, Saint John, N.B.: 
490. 


Pacific Pilotage Authority: 544; representation vote, 640. 
St. Regis Indian Band Council: 439; granted, 592. 
Disputes: 
Royal Canadian Mint: CB fully constituted, 43; CB report 
(Supplement No. 8, 1971) 91; settlement, 147. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Engineering Branch): 
settlement, 43. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Laurentian Pilotage Authority: rejected, 639. 


PuLp, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 


Consolidated-Bathurst Limited: unit of longshoremen, 
Chaleur Division: 490; representation vote, 593, 


Price (Nfld.) Pulp and Paper Limited: 253; granted, 375. 


Q 


QuEBEC NORTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
Disputes: 
Locomotive Engineers: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 491. 
Machinists: hourly rated employees: CO appointed, 377; 
settlement, 492. 
Machinists: monthly rated employees: CO appointed, 377; 
settlement, 492. 


Maintenance of Way Employees: CO appointed, 377; 
settlement, 492. 


Railroad Signalmen: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 492. 


United Transportation Union: CO appointed, 377; settle- 
ment, 491. 


R 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: request for review, 
543; granted, 593. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION WORKERS’ UNION, UNITED 
Dispute: 
CKAC Limited: CO appointed, 641. 


RApDIO CAPE BRETON LTD. 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 199; rejected, 310. 





Intervener, certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: rejected, 310. 


Rapio DRUMMOND LTEE J 
Dispute: 

Syndicat général des communications (Section CHRD): 

' CO appointed, 42; settlement, 146. 


RADIO-ETCHEMIN INC. (CFLS) 
Dispute: 

Le syndicat des employés de Radio-Etchemin (CFLS) CSN: 

settlement, 43. 


RADIO FuTURA LTEE (CK VL) 
Dispute: 

Le syndicat général de la radio (CSN) CKVL: CO ap- 

pointed, 642. 


RAbDIO LAVAL INC. 
Dispute: if 
Le Syndicat général des communications (Section CKLM): 

CO appointed, 312; settlement, 435. ) 


RADIO SAGUENAY LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Syndicat des employés et techniciens de radio et TV 
Saguenay Lac Saint-Jean Inc.: 89; representation vote, 
375; granted, 437. 
Dispute: 4 
Le Syndicat des employés et techniciens en radio et T.V. 
Saguenay Lac Saint-Jean (CSN): CP appointed, 641. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: representation vote, 375; urantem 
437. 


RAILROAD SIGNALMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF _ 
Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 

CO appointed, 377; settlement, 492. 


RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: unit of flight crew 
clerks and flight pairing clerks: granted, 144. 
Northern Alberta Railways Company: unit of clerical and 
telegraph employees, Centralized Agency Service: granted 
40. 
Dispute: 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: CO appointed, 434: 
CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 546; CB report 
(Supplement No. 5, 1972) 596; strike action, 642. ‘jl 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited: rejected, 252. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
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Air Terminal Transport Ltd.: 640. 

Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd.: unlicensed person- 
nel—M /V Canadian IJ, Kitimat, B.C.: rejected, 88. 

Atlantique Cruise Lines Ltd.: unlicensed personnel on 
“M.V. St. Ninian’: 490. 

Canadian National Railways: licensed officers, Sarnia— 
Port Huron car ferry service: granted, 40. 

Canadian National Railways: unlicensed employees, Sarnia— 
Port Huron car ferry service: granted, 40. 

P. Dickson Trucking Limited: 41; granted, 145. 

Karlsen Shipping Co. Ltd.: unlicensed personnel on **Bran- 
dal” and “Minna”: 594. 

Transport d’Anjou Inc.: 490. 

Voyageur Colonial Limited: request for review, 489; 
granted, 543. 

Voyageur (1969) Inc.: cashiers and ticket sellers or agents, 
Abitibi division: withdrawn, 42. 

Voyageur (1969) Inc.: drivers, Abitibi region: 376; repre- 
sentation vote, 438; rejected, 489. 

Disputes: 

AirWest Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 90; settlement, 
146. 

Canadian National Hotels: Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, 
Sask.: CB fully constituted, 91; CB report (Supplement 
No. 2, 1972) 251; settlement, 313. 

Canadian National Hotels Limited: Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa: CO appointed, 434; CB appointed, 493; CB 
fully constituted, 546. 

Canadian National Hotels Limited: Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg: CB fully constituted, 147; CB report, 313; 
settlement, 436. 

Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service: CO 
appointed, 378; settlement, 545. 

Canadian National Railway Company: Yarmouth-Bar 
Harbour Ferry Service: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 
545. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service: CO appointed, 377; 
settlement, 435. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia Lake 
and River Service): CB report (Supplement No. 7, 1971), 
44. 

Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division): 
clerical employees: CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 
197; CB fully constituted, 251. 

Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division): 
technical employees: CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 
197; CB fully constituted, 251; CB report (Supplement 
No. 3, 1972) 436; settlement, 436. 

Conrad Brothers Limited: CO appointed, 491; settlement, 
545. 

Maurice Guillemette Inc.: settlement, 43. 

Hendrie and Company Limited: CO appointed, 197; CB 
not appointed, 313; settlement, 379. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 250; 
CB not appointed, 379. 

Trailways of Canada Limited: CB fully constituted, 147; 
settlement, 147. 

H.M. Trimble & Sons Ltd.: settlement, 43. 





Voyageur (1969) Inc.: Abitibi Division: dispute lapsed, 642. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Smit & Cory International Port Towage Limited: unlicensed 
personnel on tugs operating in and out of East coast ports 
in Canada: granted, 437. 


Voyageur (1969) Inc.: granted, 488; rejected, 489. 


Les REICHELT TRUCKING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 594. 


REID’s MOVING AND STORAGE Co. LTb. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


RICHELIEU DREDGING CORPORATION INC. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 545. 


RICKWOOD, ROBERT L. (ET AL.) 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on “*M.V. Pelee Islander’: 
application for revocation, 489; rejected, 594. 


ROBERVAL EXPRESS LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Syndicat du Transport Routier: representation vote, 640, 


Teamsters: unit of employees, Metropolitan Toronto opera- 
tions: 42; granted, 198. 


Teamsters: unit of employees in Province of Quebec: 489; 
representation vote, 640. 


RoBIN Hoop MULTIFOODS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Food and Allied Workers: office employees: CO appointed, 
312; settlement, 435. 


Food and Allied Workers: plant employees: CO appointed, 
251; settlement, 435. 


le Syndicat national des employés de Robin Hood Multi- 
foods Ltd. (CSN): CO appointed, 377; settlement, 491. 


ROBERT Roy (£T AL.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 375. 


ROYAL CANADIAN MINT 
Dispute: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: CB fully constituted, 43; 
CB report (Supplement No. 8, 1971) 91; settlement, 147. 


S 


St. JOHN’S [IBERVILLE TRANSPORT 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 312; CB appointed, 435; 
CB fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 
1972) 546; settlement, 596. 
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St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Dispute: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: settlement, 43. 


St. LAWRENCE STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: CO appointed, 42. 


St. Recis INDIAN BAND COUNCIL 
Certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: 439; granted, 592. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION (MARCONI) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Marconi Company: settlement, 90. 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 313; 
CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. 5, 
1972) 596. 


SCANDIA TRUCKING LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CB not appointed, 91. 


PETER SCHIMMEL (ET AL.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: withdrawn, 489. 


SEABOARD ExprEss LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 88. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 312. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 

Co-operative de Transport Maritime et Aérien: 594. 

Co-operative de Transport Maritime et Aérien: unit of un- 
licensed personnel: 544. 

Harvie Forrest Industries Ltd.: unlicensed personnel on 
towboats: 311; withdrawn, 376. 

Karlsen Shipping Co. Ltd.: unlicensed personnel on “Martin 
Karlsen’’: 439. 

Kent Line Limited: unlicensed employees on “Irvingwood”’: 
granted (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1972) 
198. 

Messagerie Cotiére Ltée: granted, 88. 

The Pelee Shipping Company Limited: unlicensed per- 
sonnel on ‘‘M.V. Pelee Islander”: application for revoca- 
tion, 489. 

Rickwood, Robert L. (et al.): unlicensed personnel on 
““M.V. Pelee Islander”: application for revocation, 489; 
rejected, 594. 

Smit & Cory International Port Towage Limited: unlicensed 
personnel on tugs “‘Anglegarth”, “‘Dalegarth’”’, and ‘““Thor- 
garth’: granted, 144. 

















Smit & Cory International Port Towage Limited: unlicensed 
personnel on tugs: 311; granted, 437; request for review, 
544. 

Disputes: 

Alaska Trainship Corporation: CB fully constituted, 43; 

CB report (Supplement No. 8, 1971) 147; settlement, 19 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. Limited: CO appointed, 
434, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service): CO appointed, 378; settle 
ment, 545. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: S.S. ‘Princess of 
Acadia’: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 379; CE 
fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement No. 4 
1972) 546; settlement, 642. 


T. C. Gorman: settlement, 545. 
Kent Line Limited: CO appointed, 491; CB appointed, 545; 
CB fully constituted, 595. 


McAllister Towing Limited: CO appointed, 434; settle. 
ment, 492. 


McNamara Marine: CO appointed, 434. 

Marine Industries Limited: CO appointed, 434. 

Messabec Limitée: CO appointed, 435; settlement, 545. 

Messagerie Cétiére Limitée: CO appointed, 434; settlemen i 
545. 


National Harbours Board: Montreal: CO appointed, 377; 
CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 596. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited: CO appointed, 
378; settlement, 435. 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 197; 
not appointed, 379. 


Pelee Shipping Company Limited: CB fully constituted, 91; 
CB report, 313. 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited: CO appointed, 434, 
Prilam Shipping Co. Ltd.: settlement, 545. 
Richelieu Dredging Corporation Inc.: settlement, 545. 


Smit & Cory International Port Towage Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 545. 


SECURITY GUARDS OF THE NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

(MONTREAL) ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification application: 

National Harbours Board: Montreal: 311; granted, 437 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 

Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Locals 183, Ottawa, 
and 204, Toronto: settlement, 147. 


Les SERVICES MENAGERS Roy LTEE 
Dispute: 
le syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CNT 
CO appointed, 312; settlement, 378. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. See MARITIME EM: 
PLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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SHORTY’S TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: Reasons for Judgment (Supplement No. 3, 1972) 
309; granted, 488. 


~ Smit & Cory INTERNATIONAL PorRT TOWAGE LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Seafarers: personnel on tugs ‘‘Anglegarth’’, ‘‘Dalegarth’’, 
and “‘Thorngarth”’: granted, 144. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on tugs: 311; granted, 437; 
request for review, 544. 


Dispute: 

Seafarers: CO appointed, 545; settlement, 642. 
Intervener, certification application: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: granted, 437. 


| ART SMITH CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: unit of trucking employees, Yukon Territory: 
594. 


| LA SociETE CANADIENNE DES METAUX REYNOLDS LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


le syndicat national des employés de l’Aluminium de Baie 
Comeau: granted, 40. 


| Soxit Express Lines Ltp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 253; withdrawn, 311. 


\ 


| SOLAR CONSTRUCTION NorTHERN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: rejected, 41. 


| Soo-Security Motorways Ltp. 
| Disputes: 

Teamsters: Locals 979, 990, 395, 362: CO appointed, 146; 
CB appointed, 313; CB fully constituted, 379; settlement, 
546. 

Teamsters: Locals 31, 181, 362, 979: CO appointed, 146; 
settlement, 251. 


| SPEEDY STORAGE AND CARTAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 435. 


_ SPRUCELEIGH FARMS (CANADA PACKERS LIMITED) 
Dispute: 
Grain Millers: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 197. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification application: 

Cassiar Asbestos Corporation: unit of employees, Clinton 
Creek and Whitehorse, Yukon Territory: application for 
revocation, 438; granted, 593. 

Disputes: 

Clarke Traffic Services Ltd.: CO appointed, 641. 

Dominion Catering Company Limited: CO appointed, 90; 
settlement, 146. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited: Mining and Exploration Divi- 
sion: strike terminated, 91. 


Inspiration Drilling: Division of Dresser Industries Canada, 
Ltd.: CO appointed, 434; settlement, 435. 

Logistec Corporation: CO appointed, 641. 

National Harbours Board: Port Colborne: CO appointed, 


251; CB appointed, 379; CB fully constituted, 436; settle- 
ment, 546. 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited: CO appointed, 377; settle- 
ment, 435. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 641. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited: CO appointed, 312; 
settlement, 435. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd.: unlicensed personnel— 
M /V Canadian H, Kitimat, B.C.: rejected, 88. 


SUDBURY BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: Radio Stations CHNO and CFBR: 
settlement, 251. 


SUPERIOR CARTAGE (LAKEHEAD) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 545; settlement, 642. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE C.H.N.C. NEw CarLisLe (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Compagnie Gaspésienne de Radiodiffusion Limitée: 199; 
granted, 437. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE L’ADMINISTRATION DE PILOTAGE DES 
LAURENTIDES (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Laurentian Pilotage Authority: 439; representation vote, 
542; rejected, 639. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE L’ ALUMINIUM DU CANADA LTEE 
Certification applications: 

Aluminium du Canada Ltée: clerical and office employees, 
transport division: granted, 88. 

Aluminium du Canada Ltée: gatemen and patrolmen, trans- 
port division: granted, 88. 

Aluminium du Canada Ltée: longshoremen, maintenance 
and other employees, transport division: granted, 88. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE L’AVIATION REGIONAL (CSN) 
Certification application: 


Gagnon Air Services Ltée: application for revocation, 89; 
application for revocation rejected, 199. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE RADIO-ETCHEMIN (CFLS) CSN 
Dispute: 
Radio-Etchemin Inc. (CFLS): settlement, 43. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES ET TECHNICIENS DE RADIO ET a. ¥ 
SAGUENAY LAC SAINT- JEAN (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Radio Saguenay Limitée: 89; representation vote, 375; 
granted, 437. 
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Dispute: 
Radio Saguenay Limited (CKRS—CKRS-TV): CO ap- 
pointed, 641. 


SYNDICAT DES JOURNALISTES DE MONTREAL 
Certification application: 


CJTR Radio Trois-Riviéres Limitée: 199; application for 
revocation, 438; granted, 489. 


SYNDICAT DU TRANSPORT ROUTIER 
Certification application: 


Roberval Express Limitée: unit of employees, Province of 
Québec: representation vote, 640. 


SYNDIC AT GENERAL DE LA RADIO (CSN) CKVL 
Dispute: 
Radio Futura Ltée (CK VL): CO appointed, 642. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DES COMMUNICATIONS (SECTION CHRD) 
Dispute: 
Radio Drummond Ltée: CO appointed, 42; settlement, 146. 


SYND ICAT GENERAL DES COMMUNICATIONS (SECTION CKLM) 
Dispute: 
Radio Laval Inc.: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 435. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CNTU) 
Dispute: 
Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée: CO appointed, 312; 
settlement, 378. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DE LA MEUNERIE MAPLE LEAF LIMITEE 
(CSN) 
Dispute: 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 
491. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES DEBARDEURS DE SOREL INC. 
Dispute: 
North American Elevators Ltd.: CO appointed, 378; settle- 
ment, 492. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE L’ALIMENTATION EN GROS 

DE QUEBEC INC. 

Certification applications: 
Déménagement Ste-Foy /Moving Inc.: granted, 144. 
G. Gagné Transport Ltée: granted, 144. 

Disputes: 
Déménagement Ste-Foy /Moving Inc.: CO appointed, 312; 

settlement, 378. 


G. Gagné Transport Ltée: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 
378. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE L’ ALUMINIUM DE BAIE 
CoMEAU 


Certification application: 
Canadian Reynolds Metals Company Limited: granted, 40 





SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE BUREAU DU PORT DE) 
MONTREAL (CNTU) 
Certification application: . 

National Harbours Board: unit of office and other em- 


ployees, Port of Montreal: request for review, 593. 
































SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE ROBIN Hoop MULTI- 
Foops Ltp. (CSN) 


Dispute: c 
Robin Hood Multifoods Ltd.: CO appointed, 377; se 
ment, 491. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES FARINES PHENIX LTEE~ 
Certification application: . 
Les Farines Phenix Limitée (formerly Les Minoteries Pheni 11 
Limitée): unit of flour mill employees: request for review W, 

593. 


4 





SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES MINOTERIES PHENIX | 
(CSN) 
Dispute: . | 
Les Farines Phenix Ltée: CO appointed, 377; settlement, 
491. | 


A a 

SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CNTU) ‘ 
Dispute: 

Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée: CO appointed, 312. 


T 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 595. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS” 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 

A & A Trucking Ltd.: rejected, 310. 

A & F Baillargeon Express Inc.: 
maintenance employees, Montreal: 
lapsed, 376. 

A & F Baillargeon Express Ontario Inc.: Downsview, Ont 
Local 419; 311; granted, 437. 

Alltrans Express Ltd.: granted, 198. 

Armstrong Van & Storage Limited: 253; granted 310. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: unit of security guar ds, 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories: granted, 40. 

B-Line Express Ltd. (formerly Little Chief. B-Line Express 
Ltd.): dock workers and drivers, Burnaby, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge: granted, 309. . 

Borisko Brothers (Quebec) Limited: granted, 144. 

British Yukon Railway Company: unit of engineers, conduc 
tors and brakemen: request for review, 640. 

Builders Supplyland: Division of Stratford Motel (Yukor 
Ltd.): request for review, 640. } 

M. J. Campbell Limited: employees, Toronto, Bramptor 
and Barrie: 439; withdrawn, 543. 


unit of operating a 
Local 931: 
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M. J. Campbell Limited: unit of employees working in or 
out of Metropolitan Toronto, Brampton and Barrie: 490; 
granted, 639. 


Canadian Freightways Limited: granted (Reasons for Judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 1, 1972) 198. 


Capital City Transport Limited: 199; withdrawn, 253. 


Continental Express Lines Ltd. (formerly M & P Transport 
Ltd.): unit of drivers, dockmen and helpers: request for 
review, 438; 593. 


D.C.B. Industries Ltée: 439; granted, 639. 


Dallas and Mavis Forwarding Co. (Canada) Ltd.: 544; 
granted, 639. 

Davinder Freightways Ltd.: 199; granted, 310. 

Dawson Construction Limited: 594; granted. 639. 

Doman-—Marpole Transport Limited: rejected, 40. 

Don’s Backhoe Service: unit of truck and equipment oper- 
ators: 594. 

Dubuc Tank Lines Limited: 199; granted, 310. 

Ed’s Construction Yukon Limited: 594. 

Edmonton Transfer Ltd.: 253; withdrawn, 311. 

General Enterprises Limited: request for review, 640. 

Herschel Construction Company Limited: 594; withdrawn, 
640. 

Hill Security Ltd.: granted, 375. 

Humphrey Construction Ltd.: unit of employees, Yukon 
Territory: request for review, 640. 

Imperial Roadways Limited: unit of yard maintenance em- 
ployees and city drivers, Winnipeg: granted, 40. 

Johnston Terminals Ltd.: rejected (Reasons for Judgment, 
Supplement No. 4, 1972) 438. 

Kenwood’s Moving and Storage Limited: 544. 

Kingsway Freightlines: Burnaby, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge: granted, 144. 

Kraus Transport Limited: 253; representation vote, 375; 
granted, 488. 

Lapointe Transport Limitée: 89; representation vote, 199; 
rejected, 375. 

Lariviére Transport Limitée: 253; granted, 437. 

Loiselle Transport Limited: (Reasons for Judgment, Sup- 
plement No. 2, 1972): 252; granted, 488; request for 
review, 489. 

Lou’s Transport Co. Ltd.: unit of employees, Rexdale, 
Ont.: 640. 

Lou’s Transport Co. Ltd.: unit of employees, Toronto and 
Woodstock, Ont., and Hull, Que.: 544. 

M & P Transport Ltd.: Burnaby, B.C., Calgary and Ed- 
monton, and Winnipeg: granted, 375; request for review, 
438. 

McFalls Cartage Limited; unit of drivers, packers and ware- 
housemen: 41; granted, 144. 

McKay’s Transport Company Ltd.: representation vote, 
145; granted, 252. 

Maislin Transport Limited: unit of maintenance department 
stockroom employees, Ville LaSalle, Que.: 41; granted, 
198. 

Merchants’ Speedy Delivery Ltd.: 41; withdrawn, 42; 439; 
withdrawn, 439. 

Meyers Transport Limited: rejected, 89. 





Midland Superior Express Limited: 89; granted, 199. 


Millar & Brown: granted (Reasons for Judgment, Supple- 
ment No. 1, 1972) 198. 


Murphy Oil Quebec Limited: 42; withdrawn, 89. 
North Queen Transport Limited: 640. 


Roberval Express Ltd.: unit of employees, Metropolitan 
Toronto operations: 42; granted, 198. 


Roberval Express Ltée: unit of employees, Province of 
Quebec: 489; representation vote, 640. 


Les Reichelt Trucking Ltd.: 594. 
Seaboard Express Lines Limited: granted, 88. 


Shorty’s Transport Ltd.: (Reasons for Judgment, Supple- 
ment No. 3, 1972) 309; granted, 488. 


Art Smith Construction Limited: unit of trucking employees, 
Yukon Territory: 594. 


Sokil Express Lines Ltd.: 253; withdrawn, 311. 


Van Marnel Construction Company Limited: unit of truck 
drivers: 594; withdrawn, 640. 


Voyageur (1969) Inc.: request for review under Sec. 163(2), 
41; (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 8, 1971) 145 
376; representation vote, 438; granted, 488. 


Weir Movers (1959) Ltd.: unit of employees working in or 
out of Metropolitan Toronto: 490; withdrawn, 543. 


Western Crating & Moving Limited: unit of drivers and 
helpers: 41; lapsed, 376. 

Yukon Enterprises Limited: request for review, 640. 

Yukon Freight Lines Ltd.: 199; granted, 310. 


Disputes : 


Active Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 435. 

Arrow Transfer Company Limited: CO appointed, 146; 
settlement, 251. 

B-Line Express Ltd. (formerly Little Chief B-Line Express 
Ltd.): CO appointed, 435; settlement, 492. 

Bekins Moving and Storage Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 146; settlement, 251. 

Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 90; CB 
appointed, 197; CB fully constituted, 251; CB report, 313; 
settlement, 379. 

Canadian Transit Company: CO appointed, 43; CB ap- 
pointed, 251; CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Sup- 
plement No. 4, 1972) 546; strike action, 596. 

Chapman Transport Limited: CO appointed, 312; settle- 
ment, 378; CB not appointed, 379. 

Commercial Truck Company Limited: CO appointed, 146; 
settlement, 251. 

Gill Alltrans Express Ltd.: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 
251. 

Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd.: CO appointed, 
312. 

Hill Security Ltd.: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 

Kent Driver Services Limited: CO appointed, 146; strike 
action, 313. 

Kordyban Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 491; CB not 
appointed, 596. 

Loiselle Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 90; CB appointed, 
197; CB fully constituted, 251; CB report, 313; settle- 
ment, 379. 
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MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) Ltd.: CO appointed, 197; 
settlement, 251. 


McFalls Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 
378. 

McKays Transport Company Limited: CO appointed, 434; 
CB appointed, 546; CB fully constituted, 596. 

McMillan Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 
435. 

McNeil Transport Limited: CO appointed, 434. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: CO appointed, 377; 
CB appointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 595. 

Millar & Brown Ltd.: CO appointed, 90; CB appointed, 197; 
CB fully constituted, 251; CB report, 313; settlement, 379. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
(Inc.): settlement, 44. 

Northern Industrial Carriers Limited: CB report (Supple- 
ment No. 7, 1971) 44; settlement, 91. 

O.N.C. Motor Freight System: CO appointed, 146; settle- 
ment, 251. 

Reid’s Moving and Storage Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 146; 
settlement, 251. 

Scandia Trucking Ltd.: CB not appointed, 91. 

Seaboard Express Lines Limited: CO appointed, 312. 

Soo-Security Motorways Ltd.: Locals 31, 181, 362, 979: 
CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


Soo-Security Motorways Ltd.: Locals 979, 990, 395, 362: 
CO appointed, 146; CB appointed, 313; CB fully con- 
stituted, 379; settlement, 546. 


Speedy Storage and Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 312; 
settlement, 435. 

Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited: CO appointed, 545; 
settlement, 642. 

Tank Truck Transport Limited: CO appointed, 595. 

T.I.M.E.—D.C. Inc.: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 

Van-Kam Freightways Ltd.: CO appointed, 146; settle- 
ment, 25]. 

Vanstor Transport Co. Ltd.: warehousemen and miscel- 
laneous drivers: CO appointed, 43; CB not appointed, 147. 

Western Cartage & Storage (1962) Limited: CO appointed, 
197; settlement, 251. 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange and Contractors’ Association 
(representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Leding- 
ham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.: 
Dawson Construction Ltd.; 981 Construction Ltd.; and 
Liard Construction Ltd.): settlement, 43. 


Yukon Freight Lines Limited: CO appointed, 545; settle- 
ment, 642. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Kel Truck Service Ltd.: Reasons for Judgment, 543. 
Robert Roy (et al.): rejected, 375. \ 


Voyageur (1969) Inc.: (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement 
No. 8, 1971), 145. 


TELECABLE DE QUEBEC INC. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: 89; granted, 310. 





Disputes: 
Public Employees: unit of operating employees: CO ap- 
pointed, 595. 
Public Employees: unit of salesmen: CO appointed, 595. 


TELEGRAM PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co. LTD. (RADIO STATION 
CKTS-AM) 


Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 147. 


TELEGRAPH WorKERS, UNITED See UNITED TELEGRAPH WORKERS 


TERMINUS MARITIME INC. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen: unit of dockworkers, Port of Montreal: 42; 
granted, 145. 


Dispute: 4 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 641. 


TERRITORIAL TRANSPORT (1968) LIMITED 
Certification: 
Transport Drivers: granted, 88. 


TERRITORIAL TRANSPORT (1968) LIMITED DRIVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Territorial Transport (1968) Limited: granted, 88. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 


Intervener, certification application: { 
CFTO-TV Limited: production technicians: rejected, 253; 
(Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 3, 1972) 438. 
Radio Cape Breton Ltd.: rejected, 310. 


T.I.M.E.—D.C. INc. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Bell Canada: CB report (Supplement No. 8, 1971) 91. 


TRAILWAYS OF CANADA LIMITED 
Dispute: . 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CB fully consti: 
tuted, 147; settlement, 147. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 378; CB ap- 
pointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 596. a 


TRANSPORT D’ ANJOU INC. 
Certification application: ! 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 490. 5 
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TRANSPORT DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS’ UNION 
Disputes: 
Boyd’s Express Ltd.: CO appointed, 312; CB appointed, 
435; CB fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement 
No. 4, 1972) 546; settlement, 596. 


Central Truck Lines Ltd.: CO appointed, 312; CB appointed, 
435; CB fully constituted, 493; CB report (Supplement 
No. 4, 1972) 546; settlement, 596. 


Les Déménagements Coté Ltée: settlement, 146. 


Lariviére Transport Limited: CO appointed, 545; settlement, 
595. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Quebec 
(Inc.): CO appointed, 313; CB appointed, 379; CB fully 
constituted, 436; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 1972) 
493; settlement, 546. 


St. John’s Iberville Transport: CO appointed, 312; CB 
appointed, 435; CB fully constituted, 493; CB report 
(Supplement No. 4, 1972) 546; settlement, 596. 


Voyageur (1969) Inc.: CB fully constituted, 147; CB report 
(Supplement No. 2, 1972) 251; strike action, 313. 


H. M. Trimste & Sons Ltp. 
_ Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 43. 


RUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS See GENERAL TRUCK DRIVERS 
AND HELPERS 


TRUCKING ASSOCIATION OF QUEBEC INC. 

i Dispute: 

Cartage Employees: certain trucking companies under federal 
! jurisdiction: CO appointed, 641. 


(GUENTHER TUCKEY TRANSPORTS LTD. 
~ Certification application: 
Transportation Workers: 253; granted, 375. 





U 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION See AUTO 
WORKERS 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 
See CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 250; CB appointed, 313; 
CB fully constituted, 379; CB report (Supplement No. 5, 
1972) 596. 


UNITED KENO MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 312; settlement, 435. 


UNiTED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA See STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED TELEGRAPH WORKERS 
Certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Limited: unit of radio technicians, Mon- 
treal: 199; granted, 310. 


UNITED TRANSPORTATION UNION 
Certification application: 


National Harbours Board: yardmasters, Montreal: 376; 
granted, 375. 


Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: CO 
appointed, 377; settlement, 491. 


V 


VAN-KAM FREIGHTWAYS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 146; settlement, 251. 


VANCOUVER—INEW WESTMINSTER NEWSPAPER GUILD See THE 
NEWSPAPER GUILD 


VAN MARNEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of truck drivers: 594; withdrawn, 640. 


VANSTOR TRANSPORT Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: warehousemen and miscellaneous drivers: CO 
appointed, 43; CB not appointed, 147. 


VANTEL BROADCASTING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review, 89; (Reasons for 
Judgment, Supplement No. 5, 1972) 543. 


VICTORIA CABLEVISION LTD. 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 439; granted, 488. 


VOYAGEUR COLONIAL LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: request for 
review, 489; granted, 543. 


VOYAGEUR (1969) INC. 
Certification applications: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: cashiers and 
ticket sellers or agents, Abitibi division: withdrawn, 42. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: drivers, Abitibi 
region, 376; representation vote, 438; rejected, 489. 

Teamsters: request for review under Sec. 163(2), 41; (Reas- 
ons for Judgment, Supplement No. 8, 1971) 145; 376; 
representation vote, 438; granted, 488. 
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7 ‘Disputes: SIs 
x “Railway, Tiansport and General Workers: Abitibi division: 
“dispute lapsed, 642. 
Transport Drivers: CB fully constituted, 147; CB report 
(Supplement No. 2, 1972) 251; strike action, 313. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: (Reasons for 
Judgment, Supplement No. 8, 1971), 145; representation 
vote, 438; granted, 488; rejected, 489. 


Teamsters: rejected, 489. 


Ww 


WARDAIR CANADA LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Machinists: baggage handlers: 594; granted, 639. 
Machinists: mechanical, purchasing and stores, commissary- 
catering and cabin service department: granted, 40. 
Dispute: 
Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 313; CB ap- 
pointed, 493; CB fully constituted, 546. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND MISCELLANEOUS DRIVERS 
Dispute: 
Borisko Brothers Limited: CO appointed, 378; CB not ap- 
pointed, 436; strike action, 493. 


F. K. WARREN Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 311; withdrawn, 311. 


WEIR Movers (1959) Ltp. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: unit of employees working in or out of Metro- 
politan Toronto: 490; withdrawn, 543. 


WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: unit of mechanics, 

operators and technicians: granted, 144. 
Dispute: 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: unit of mechanics, 
operators and technicians, Fort Nelson Gas Processing 
Plant: CO appointed, 378; CB not appointed, 493; settle- 
ment, 545. 


WESTERN CARTAGE & STORAGE (1962) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 197; settlement, 251. 





WESTERN CRATING & MOVING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: unit of drivers and helpers: 41; lapsed, 376 


WESTMOUNT MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Cartage Employees: CO appointed, 641. 


WESTWARD SHIPPING LTD. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 434, 
settlement, 492. 


WEYBURN MILLs See INTER-OCEAN GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


WILLIAMS AND SIMPSON’S Co. LTpD. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen: unit of employees loading pulpwood aboar 
vessels: 311; withdrawn, 489. 


H. B. WILLIS INCORPORATED 
Dispute: 
Labourers: CO appointed, 545. 


Yi 


YUKON BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 378; settlement, 492. 
Teamsters: settlement, 43. 


YUKON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters and Joiners: settlement, 43. 


YUKON ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: request for review, 640. 


YUKON FREIGHT Lines LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 199; granted, 310. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 545; settlement, 642. 
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